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PREFACE 


In  placing  before  the  public  the  ‘Transactions  of  the  Fourth  Inter- 
national Home  Relief  Congress,’  we  desire  to  express  our  sense  of 
the  honour  done  to  the  Congress  by  Her  Majesty  Queen  Alexandra 
in  graciously  permitting  it  to  be  held  under  her  patronage. 

We  likewise  have  to  record  our  most  sincere  thanks  to  Lord 
Balfour  of  Burleigh  for  having  consented  to  act  as  President,  and 
for  the  admirable,  lucid,  and  suggestive  Opening  Address  which 
forms  the  first  paper  of  the  ‘ Transactions,’  and  which  covers  such 
a large  portion  of  the  field  of  work  of  the  Congress. 

We  have  also  to  thank  the  Lord  Provost  and  Magistrates  of 
Edinburgh  for  extending  their  hospitality  to  the  Congress,  and  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  for  granting  us  the  use  of  their  hall. 

To  the  ladies  of  the  Reception  Committee  and  to  those  generous 
friends  who  have  so  kindly  opened  their  hospitable  doors  to  our 
foreign  guests,  we  owe  a deep  debt  of  gratitude ; and  our  best 
acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  Secretaries  of  Sections  upon  whom 
has  fallen  the  work  of  obtaining  papers  for  the  Congress  and  of 
organising  the  discussions. 

We  have  also  to  express  our  warmest  thanks  to  the  many  friends, 
some  of  whom  are  not  members  of  the  Congress,  without  whose 
generous  financial  assistance  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  carry 
through  the  Congress  to  a successful  issue. 

We  also  wish  to  record  the  extreme  pleasure  with  which  we 
welcomed  among  us  the  many  distinguished  foreign  friends  who 
contributed  so  materially  to  the  success  of  the  Congress,  not  only 
by  furnishing  valuable  papers  but  by  taking  a personal  part  in  the 
discussions.  Among  these  we  may  name  Dr.  Marie,  who  was  the 
Secretary  and  inspiring  genius  of  the  First  International  Home 
Relief  Congress  which  met  at  Paris  in  1901  ; Dr.  Peeters  of  Gheel ; 
Dr.  Jules  Morel  of  Mons  ; Dr.  Dep^ron  of  Lierneux ; Dr.  Van 
Deventer  of  Amsterdam ; and  Dr.  Sano  of  Antwerp,  Honorary 
Secretary  to  the  previous  Congress. 


VI 


The  Transactions  now  submitted  deal  with  Children,  including 
the  feeding  of  children,  the  protection  of  children  from  cruelty,  the 
boarding-out  of  pauper  children,  and  the  instruction  and  employ- 
ment of  crippled  children  ; with  Old  Age,  including  the  question  of 
Old  Age  Pensions ; with  Able-Bodied  Adults,  including  questions  of 
vagrancy,  crime,  habitual  offenders,  inebriates,  model  lodging-houses, 
and  labour  colonies ; with  Sick  Adults,  including  relief  to  women  in 
child-bed,  home  treatment  of  consumption,  and  the  relations  between 
hospital  and  home  treatment  of  the  sick  generally ; with  the  Insane 
and  Epileptics,  including  the  home  care  of  the  insane,  their  care  after 
discharge,  the  provision  of  homes  for  epileptics  and  the  care  of 
mentally  defective  children.  The  subjects  discussed  thus  cover 
a vast  field  of  philanthropic  endeavour,  and  each  of  them  is  in  itself 
of  such  importance  as  would  justify  an  International  Congress  for 
its  sole  consideration.  We  cannot  in  these  circumstances  claim  that 
every  person  entitled  to  speak  upon  the  various  subjects  has  been 
heard,  or  that  every  view  which  may  be  entertained  in  regard  to 
them  has  been  expressed ; but  we  do  claim  that  those  who  have 
contributed  papers  and  who  have  taken  part  in  the  discussions  are 
fairly  representative  of  the  thinkers,  writers,  and  practical  workers 
connected  with  their  respective  subjects;  and  we  therefore  believe 
that  a perusal  of  these  Transactions  will  be  found  helpful  and  sug- 
gestive not  only  to  those  engaged  in  practical  work  connected  with 
any  of  the  matters  discussed,  but  also  to  the  administrator  and  the 
legislator. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  by 

JOHN  SIBBALD,  Chairman. 

Edinburgh,  i\st  March  1905. 


MINUTE  OF  COMMITTEE 


The  Executive  Committee  feel  that  they  would  fail  in  their  duty 
if  in  issuing  this  Volume  they  omitted  to  record  their  hearty  recogni- 
tion of  the  part  played  by  their  Chairman,  Sir  John  Sibbald,  in 
organising  this  Congress  and  in  bringing  it  to  a successful  conclusion. 
No  one  who  has  not  assisted  in  work  of  the  kind  can  form  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  thought,  labour,  and  anxiety  involved  in  such 
a performance.  To  Sir  John  Sibbald  alone  is  due  the  honour  which 
was  conferred  upon  Edinburgh  by  its  having  been  selected  as  the 
place  of  meeting  of  the  Fourth  International  Home  Relief  Congress, 
and  ever  since  he  undertook  the  burden  entailed  by  it,  which  in 
its  earlier  stages  he  bore  unaided,  he  has  worked  unsparingly  in 
its  behalf.  The  Committee  therefore  think  it  will  give  Sir  John 
Sibbald  satisfaction  to  know,  as  it  gives  themselves  pleasure  to 
record,  that  in  their  opinion  it  is  solely  due  to  his  unwearied  efforts 
that  the  arrangements  for  the  Congress  have  proved  so  satisfactory 
and  successful. 

Signed  for  the  Committee  by 

WILL.  C.  SMITH. 


The  Committee  have  to  record  with  the  deepest  regret  that,  since  the  fore- 
going Minute  was  sent  to  press.  Sir  John  Sibbald  has  passed  away. 
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Fox,  Mrs.,  Edinburgh. 

Fraser,  Lady,  Edinburgh 
Fraser,  Dr.,  Paisley. 

Fraser,  Alexander,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Edinburgh. 
Fraser,  Dr.,  Edinburgh. 

,,  Mrs.,  „ 

,,  Miss,  ,, 

Fraser,  Dr.  Smith,  Lichfield. 

Fraser,  Hugh,  Esq.,  Inverness. 

Fyfe,  A.,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Cambuslang. 

Gardyne,  Miss,  Perth. 

Gavin,  Hugh,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Stirling. 

Girvan,  Dr.,  Maybole. 

Goodall,  Dr.,  Wales. 

Gordon,  John  W.,  Esq.,  Buckie. 

Grant,  G.  Forsyth,  Esq.,  Edinburgh. 
Grant,  Dr.  Oliver,  Inverness. 

Graham,  Rev.  J.  A.,  Kalimpong. 

,,  Mrs.,  „ 

Gray,  Rev.  John,  Edinburgh. 

Gray,  R.  C.,  Esq.,  S.S.C.,  Edinburgh. 
Greenlees,  Mrs.,  Glasgow. 

Gulland,  J.  W.,  Esq.,  Edinburgh. 

Hadden,  Dr.,  Hawick. 

Hadwen,  Miss,  Edinburgh. 

Haldane,  Miss,  London. 

Haldane,  Mrs.  W,  S.,  Auchterarder. 


Haldane,  W.  S.,  Esq.,  W.S.,  Edinburgh. 
Hall,  George,  Esq.,  Galashiels. 

Harlock,  Miss  G.,  York. 

Hart,  Dr.  Berry,  Edinburgh. 

Hastie,  Robert,  Esq.,  Broxburn. 

Helveg,  Dr.  Agner  A.,  Denmark. 
Hepburn,  Miss  Frances,  Edinburgh. 
Hewat,  Mrs.,  Edinburgh. 

Hill,  John,  Junr.,  Esq.,  Govan. 

Horn,  Miss  Margaret,  London. 
Houldsworth,  Miss,  Edinburgh. 

Houston,  Bailie,  Port  Glasgow. 

Imlach,  Mrs.,  Edinburgh. 

Imlach,  Miss,  Edinburgh. 

Inglis,  Dr.  Elsie,  Edinburgh. 

Inglis,  Mrs.,  Edinburgh. 

Inglis,  Mrs.  H.  A.,  Edinburgh. 

Irwin,  Miss,  Glasgow. 

Jackson,  Miss,  Edinburgh. 

Jameson,  Colonel,  Edinburgh. 

Jardine,  Dr.,  Glasgow. 

Jeffrey,  John,  Esq.,  Edinburgh. 

Jenkins,  E.  Fellows,  Esq.,  New  York. 
Johnstone,  Dr.  J.  Carlyle,  Melrose. 
Johnstone,  James  T.,  Esq.,  Edinburgh. 
Johnston,  Rev.  R.,  B.D.,  Edinburgh. 
Johnstone,  Mrs. 

Keay,  Dr.,  Bangour. 

Kennedy,  Mrs.  Wm.,  Aberfoyle. 

Kerr,  Dr.  N.  Thomson,  Hartwood. 

Kerr,  Dr.,  Eldinburgh. 

,,  Mrs.,  „ 

Konrid,  Dr.  Eugen,  Hungary, 

Kyd,  James,  Esq.,  Dundee. 

Lamb,  Colonel,  London. 

Lamb,  Mrs.  Robert,  Edinburgh. 

Landale,  Miss,  Edinburgh. 

Lang,  J.  Buchannan,  Esq.,  Maybole, 
Leckie,  John,  Esq.,  Edinburgh. 

Lees,  Miss,  Edinburgh. 

Lincoln,  Mrs.  Alice,  New  York. 

Lindsay,  Professor,  Belfast. 

Littlejohn,  Sir  Henry,  M.D.,  Edinburgh. 
Logan,  Lady,  Edinburgh. 

Lundie,  Dr.  R.  A.,  Edinburgh, 

Lyall,  Dr.  Leslie,  Edinburgh. 

Mabon,  William  M.,  Esq.,  Jedburgh. 
Magnan,  Docteur,  Paris. 

Mair,  Miss  S.,  Edinburgh. 

Mann,  John,  Junr.,  Esq.,  C.A.,  Glasgow. 
Marie,  Dr.,  Paris. 

Marshall,  Rev.  Dr.  Theodore,  Edinburgh. 
Martin,  Wm.  H.  B.,  Esq.,  Dundee. 
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Mason,  Miss  M.  H,,  London. 

Maxwell,  Hamilton,  Esq.,  W.S.,  Edinburgh. 
Maxwell,  Alexander  B.,  Esq.,  Blantyre, 
N.B. 

Meikle,  J.  T. , Esq.,  Dunfermline. 

Melville,  W.  S.,  Esq.,  Dundee. 

Menries,  Charles  D.,  Esq.,  Edinburgh. 
Micks,  W.  L.,  Esq.,  Dublin, 

Miller,  George  A.,  Esq.,  W.S.,  Perth. 
Miller,  Rev.  A.,  Glasgow. 

Mitchell,  David,  Esq.,  Glasgow. 

Mitchell,  Rev.  Dr.,  Edinburgh. 

Mitchell,  John,  Esq.,  Glasgow. 

Moncrieff,  D.  Scott,  Esq.,  W.S.,  Edin. 
Monro,  J.  D.,  Esq.,  Edinburgh. 

Morel,  Dr.,  Belgium. 

Morgan,  Mrs.  George  E.,  London. 

Morris,  Malcolm,  Esq.,  F.  R.  C.  S.  E., 
London. 

Morris,  Mrs.,  London. 

Morton,  Dr.  Edwin,  Wolverhampton. 
Motion,  J.  R.,  Esq.,  Glasgow. 

Moutte,  Leon  de  la. 

Mowat,  Wm.  M.,  Esq.,  Dalkeith, 

Mudd,  Miss,  London. 

Muir,  Alexander,  Esq.,  Rutherglen. 

Munro,  Mrs.,  London. 

Murdoch,  Robert,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Kilsyth. 
Murdoch,  Dr.  Burn,  Edinburgh. 

,,  Mrs.  Burn,  ,, 

Murray,  Bailie  John,  Edinburgh. 

Murray,  Councillor,  Barnhead. 

Murray,  Miss  Maud  C.,  Edinburgh. 
M'Anulty,  Andrew,  Esq.,  Blantyre,  N.B. 
M'Crindle,  John,  Esq.,  Glasgow. 

M'Crow,  Thomas  T.,  Esq.,  Chirnside. 
Macduff,  Alexander,  Esq.,  Perth. 

Macduff,  Mrs. 

Macduff,  Miss. 

Macdonald,  John,  Esq.,  Edinburgh. 
MacDougall,  J.  P.,  Esq.,  Local  Government 
Board  of  Scotland. 

M'Farlane,  Dr.  Hilda  M.,  Larbert. 
M'Farlane,  Judge,  Stirling. 

Maegregor,  John,  Esq.,  Charlestown. 
Maegregor,  Dr.  Jessie,  Edinburgh. 

M‘ Hardy,  Colonel,  Edinburgh. 

M ‘Hardy,  Mrs.,  Edinburgh. 

M'Innes,  Miles,  Esq.,  Dumfries. 

Mackay,  Dr.  George,  Edinburgh. 

,,  Mrs.,  ,,  ,, 

Mackeith,  Alexander,  Esq.,  Glasgow. 
Mackenzie,  Alexander,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Mackenzie,  John,  Esq.,  Glasgow. 
Mackenzie,  Miss  F.  M.,  Edinburgh. 
Mackenzie,  Dr.  Leslie,  Edinburgh. 

,,  Mrs.,  ,,  ,, 


Mackie,  Miss,  Edinburgh. 

M'Kill,  Robert,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Bathgate. 
M'Knight,  Miss  Ethel,  Glasgow. 
M'Lachlan,  Andrew,  Esq.,  Beauly. 
M'Meekin,  Thomas,  Esq.,  Alva. 
Macmichael,  Rev.  D.,  B.D.,  Largo. 
M'Naughton,  Dr.,  Perth. 

Maepherson,  Dr.  John,  Edinburgh. 

„ Mrs.,  ,, 

Maepherson,  Dr.  Charles,  Edinburgh. 
Macrae,  Dr.,  Edinburgh. 

Neilson,  John,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Bishopriggs. 
Nesbit,John,  Esq.,  Portobello. 

Nicholson,  David,  Esq.,  Kirkcaldy. 
Nicholson,  Dr.,  Edinburgh. 

Nicol,  T.,  Esq.,  Edinburgh. 

Nicolson,  Dr.,  Surrey. 

Norman,  Dr.  C.,  Dublin. 

Oliphant,  E.  H.  Lawson,  Esq.,  M.D., 
Glasgow. 

Oswald,  Dr.,  Glasgow. 

Papillon,  Docteur,  Paris. 

Parker,  Dr.,  Glasgow. 

Parrott,  Mrs.,  Edinburgh. 

Paterson,  John,  Esq.,  Stirling. 

Paterson,  Miss  G.,  Glasgow. 

Paton,  Mrs.  Noel,  Edinburgh. 

Paxton,  Thomas,  Esq.,  Glasgow. 

Peeters,  Dr.,  Belgium. 

,,  Madame,  ,, 

I’hilip,  George  E.,  Esq.,  Edinburgh. 

Philip,  Dr.,  Edinburgh. 

,,  Mrs.,  ,, 

Pirie,  John,  Esq.,  Keith. 

Playfair,  Dr.,  Edinburgh. 

„ Mrs.,  ,, 

Polwarth,  The  Master  of. 

Pressley,  Wm.,  Esq.,  Fraserburgh. 

Railton,  E.  H.,  Esq.,  London. 

„ Mrs.,  „ 

Ramsay,  J.  D.,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Glasgow. 
Ramsay,  Rev.  C.  Rolland,  Glasgow. 
Rankine,  James,  Esq.,  Denny. 

Reid,  Charles  S.,  Esq.,  Kilmarnock. 

Reid,  Samuel,  Esq.,  Stirling. 

Reid,  Rev.  Professor,  D.D.,  Glasgow. 

Reid,  Dr.  W.  L.,  Glasgow. 

Reid,  J.  R.,  Esq.,  C.I.E.,  Edinburgh. 
Renton,  R.  W.,  Esq.,  S.S.C.,  Edinburgh. 
Rhodes,  Dr.,  Manchester. 

Richard,  Dr.,  Glasgow. 

Ritchie,  Mrs.  L.  M.,  Perth. 

Ritchie,  Archibald,  Esq.,  Ardrossan. 
Ritchie,  Dr.,  Edinburgh. 
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Robertson,  Dr.  George  M.,  Larbert. 
Robertson,  Dr.  Alexander,  Glasgow. 
Robertson,  Dr.  William,  Leith. 

Robertson,  R.  W.,  Esq.,  Greenock. 

Rogers,  Frederick,  Esq.,  London. 
Ronaldson,  Dr.,  Haddington. 

Ross,  Rev.  D.  M.,  D.D.,  Glasgow. 

Ross,  John  M.,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Edinburgh. 
Roux,  Henri  le. 

Russell,  Dr.,  Edinburgh. 

Russell,  Rev.  Dr.,  Edinburgh. 

Rutherford,  Miss  M.,  Glasgow. 

Rutherfurd,  Sheriff,  Edinburgh. 

Salvesen,  Mrs.,  Edinburgh. 

Samson,  Charles,  Esq.,  Kirriemuir. 
Sandwith,  Dr.  F.  M.,  London. 

Sano,  Dr.  F.,  Antwerp. 

Sconce,  Colonel,  Edinburgh. 

Scott,  Malcolm  W.,  Esq.,  Currie. 

Scott,  W.  J.  Hay,  Esq.,  S.S.C.,  Edinburgh. 
Scott,  Robert,  Esq.,  Glasgow. 

Seelig,  Dr.,  Berlin. 

„ Miss,  „ 

Shedden,  James,  Esq. 

Shiells,  C.  J.,  Esq.,  C.A.,  Edinburgh. 
Shuttleworth,  Dr.,  Surrey. 

Sibbald,  Miss,  Edinburgh. 

Sibbald,  Sir  John,  M.D.,  Edinburgh. 
Skinner,  John,  Esq.,  Lanark. 

Skirving,  Dr.  Scott,  Edinburgh. 

Skirving,  Miss,  Dalbeattie. 

Smalley,  Rev.  J.  S.,  Edinburgh. 

Smith,  W.  C.,  Esq.,  K.C.,  Edinburgh. 
Smith,  Mrs.,  Glasgow. 

Smith,  Miss  M.  Merry,  M.B.,  Eldinburgh. 
Spence,  T.  W.  L.,  Esq.,  Edinburgh. 
Stephenson,  William,  Esq.,  Aberdeen. 
'Steuart,  Douglas  A.  Seton,  Esq.,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Stevenson,  Miss  Flora,  LL.D.,  Edinburgh. 

II  II  J^^ti,  ,, 

Stevenson,  D.  M.,  Esq.,  Glasgow. 

Stewart,  Lady  Grainger,  Edinburgh. 
Stewart,  Robert,  Esq. , Solicitor,  Edinburgh. 
Stewart,  John,  Esq.,  Glasgow. 

Stirling,  Dr.,  Perth. 

Stockman,  Dr.,  Belgium. 

Strang,  J.  T.,  Esq.,  Glasgow. 

Struthers,  Lady,  Edinburgh. 


Stuart,  Thomas  A.,  Esq.,  California. 

Stuart,  The  Very  Rev.  Canon,  Edinburgh. 
Stuart,  Mrs.,  Edinburgh. 

Stuart,  Alexander,  Esq.,  Edinburgh. 
Sturrock,  Dr.,  Rosslyn  Castle. 

Sutherland,  Dr.  J.  F.,  Edinburgh. 
Sutherland,  J.  B.,  Esq.,  S.S.C.,  Edinburgh. 
Swinton,  Miss,  Edinburgh. 

Tait,  C.  W.  A.,  Esq.,  Edinburgh. 

Taylor,  Dr.  W.  Macrae,  Edinburgh. 
Taylor,  T.  B.,  Esq.,  Dundee. 

Thomline,  James,  Esq.,  Hawick. 

Thomson,  Miss  Agnes,  Edinburgh. 
Thomson,  William,  Esq.,  Kilsyth. 
Thomson,  Dr.  John,  Edinburgh. 

Thomson,  Dr.  Wright,  Glasgow. 

Trayner,  Mrs.,  Edinburgh. 

Tuke,  Mrs.,  Edinburgh. 

Turnbull,  Dr.,  Fife. 

Underhill,  Dr.  C.  E.,  Eldinburgh. 

, , Mrs. , , , 

Ure,  W.  P.,  Elsq.,  Helensburgh. 

Urquhart,  Dr.,  Perth. 

Vosin,  Docteur,  Paris. 

Waber,  W.,  Esq.,  Paris. 

Wade,  Miss  M.  I.,  Bradford. 

Walker,  Dr.  Jane,  London. 

Wallace,  Miss,  Edinburgh. 

Watson,  Lady  Renny,  Edinburgh. 

Watson,  Rev.  D.,  Glasgow. 

Watson,  Dr.  A.  M.  Chalmers,  Edinburgh. 
Watteville,  Dr.  Walter  de,  Kingussie. 
White,  Matthew,  Esq.,  Edinburgh. 

White,  James,  Esq.,  Glasgow. 

White,  Rev.  John,  M.A.,  Leith. 

Whyte,  Mrs.,  Edinburgh. 

Wilson,  W.  B.,  Esq.,  W.S.,  Edinburgh. 
Wiseman,  James,  Esq.,  Glasgow. 

Wright,  Miss  Guthrie,  Edinburgh. 

Yellowlees,  Dr.,  Glasgow. 

Young,  Dr.  P.  A.,  Edinburgh. 

Young,  E.  J.,  Esq.,  Edinburgh. 

Young,  Miss,  Edinburgh. 

Younger,  Mrs.  George,  Valleyfield. 
Younger,  Mrs.  W.  J.,  Edinburgh. 


The  following  Subscriptions  towards  meeting  the  Expenses  of 
the  Congress  have  been  received: — 


Affleck,  Dr.,  Edinburgh,  . . 

Allan,  Miss,  Mauchline,  . . 2 

Anonymous,  , . . . i 

Do.,  ....  I 

Do.,  . . . . o 

A Friend o 

Ardwall,  Lord,  Edinburgh,  . . I 

Balfour,  Mrs.,  Stobo,  ...  2 

Barbour,  Dr.,  Edinburgh,  . . 2$ 

Bell,  A.  Beatson,  Esq.,  Edin. , 
Bilsland,  Councillor,  Glasgow, 

Black,  Alexander  W.,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Edinburgh,  .... 
Blanc,  H.  J.,  Esq.,  R.S.A.,  Edin., 
Blair,  Patrick,  Esq.,  W.S.,  Edin., 
Blair,  Mrs.  Patrick,  Edinburgh,  . 
Boyd,  Mrs.  Stirling,  Edinburgh,  . 
Bramwell,  Dr.  Byrom,  Edinburgh, 
Brand,  Miss,  Edinburgh, 

Brown,  Professor  Crum,  Edin.,  . 
Bruce,  Charles,  Esq.,  Edinburgh,  . 
Bruce,  Dr.,  Edinburgh, 

Cameron,  Sir  Charles,  Bart., 
M.D.,  Greenock, 

Campbell,  Mrs.  Lament,  Tighna- 

bruaich 

Carnegie,  Andrew,  Esq. , Skibo,  . 
Carswell,  Dr.,  Glasgow, 

Cheyne,  Sir  John,  Edinburgh, 

Clark,  Dr.,  Glasgow,  . 

Clouston,  Dr.,  Edinburgh,  . 

Cowan,  Mrs.,  Edinburgh,  . 

Cowan,  John,  Esq.,  W. S. , Edin., 
Croom,  Sir  Halliday,  M.D. , Edin., 
Cross,  A.  L.,  Esq.,  Edinburgh,  . 
Cullen,  Dr.  Matheson,  Edinburgh, 
Cunningham,  J.  H.,  Esq.,  Edin., 
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Darling,  Stormonth,  The  Hon. 

Lord,  Edinburgh,  . . . i 

Davidson,  Miss,  Edinburgh,  . i 

Dewar,  Arthur,  Esq.,  K.C.,  Edin.,  5 

Donaldson, Wm.,  Esq., C.B.,  Edin.,  2 

Dott,  George,  Esq.,  Glasgow,  . I 

Dunlop,  Dr.  J.  C.,  Edinburgh,  . 7 


500 


I o 

0 10 

1 o 

5 o 


200 

200 

050 
I o o 


Ellis,  Rev.  Canon,  Edinburgh,  . Co  10 
Ewing,  Mrs.,  Edinburgh,  . . i 

Ewing,  Robert,  Perth,  . . i 

Ferguson,  Dr.  J.  H.,  Edinburgh,  . 
Findlay,  Miss,  Edinburgh,  . 

Finlay,  H.  B.,  Esq.,  Edinburgh, 

Fordyce,  Dr.  Dingwall,  Edinburgh, 

Fox.,  Dr.,  Edinburgh, 

Fraser,  Dr.,  Edinburgh, 

Gibson,  Judge,  Edinburgh,  , 

Gilbert,  D.  M.  Crearer,  Esq., 

Glasgow, 

Gillan,  The  Rev.  James,  Edin.,  . 

Gloag,  Mrs.,  Edinburgh, 

Gordon,  John,  Esq.,  Edinburgh,  . 

Gray,  The  Hon.  Morton  G., 

Perth, 

Guthrie,  Charles  J.,  Esq.,  K.C., 
Edinburgh',  .... 

Haldane,  Miss,  Auchterarder, 

Harvey,  The  Misses,  Edinburgh,  . 

Hewat,  Archibald,  Esq.,  F.F.A., 
Edinburgh,  .... 
Hoernle,  The  Rev.  E.,  Edinburgh, 

Hope,  Charles,  Esq.,  Earlston,  . 
Houldsworth,  Miss,  Edinburgh,  . 

Imlach,  Miss,  Edinburgh,  . 

Inglis,  Dr.  Elsie,  Edinburgh, 

Jamieson,  J.  H.,  Esq.,  W.S.,  Edin., 

Kennedy,  W.  Stewart,  Esq.,  Edin., 

Ker,  Miss  P.  M.,  Glasgow,  . . 

King,  Sir  James,  Bart.,  Carstairs, 

Kinross,  The  Lady,  Edinburgh,  . 

Kyd,  James,  Esq.,  Dundee, 

Lamb,  Mrs.,  Edinburgh,  . . 

Leven  and  Melville,  The  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of,  Glenferness,  . 
Littlejohn,  Sir  Henry,  M.D.,Edin., 
Littlejohn,  Dr.  Harvey,  Edin.,  . 

Loch,  C.  S.,  Esq.,  London,  . 

Logan,  Sir  Charles,  W.S.,  Edin., 
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Matheson, Ex-Lord  Provost, Dundee, i o 
Menzies,  Charles  D.,  Esq.,  Edin.,  i 6 o 
Methven,  The  Misses,  Edinburgh,  i o o 
Miller,  R.  E.,  Esq.,  Edinburgh,  . i i o 
Mitchell,  Wm.,  Esq.,  W.S.,  Edin.,  i o o 
Moncrieff,  Mrs.,  Edinburgh,  . i o o 
Monro,  J.  D. , Esq. , Edinburgh,  . i i o 
Morton,  Wm.,  Esq.,  W.S.,  Edin.,  i o o 
Motion,}.  R.,  Esq.,  Glasgow,  . i i o 
Muir,  Sir  William,  K.C.S.I.,  Edin.,  i i o 
MacDougall,  J.  Patten,  Esq.,  Edin.,  i i o 
M'Hardy,  Colonel,  Edinburgh,  . 3 4° 

M'lutosh,  James,  Esq.,  Edinburgh,  5 S ° 
Mackay,  Dr.  George,  Edinburgh,  500 
Mackenzie,  Miss  Frances  Mary, 

Edinburgh I o o 

Mackenzie,  Sir  Kenneth,  Bart.,  of 
Gairloch,  . . . .110 

Mackenzie,  Dr.  Leslie,  Edinburgh,  i o o 
M‘Kie,  Thomas,  Esq.,  Edinburgh,  200 
Mackinlay,  J.  M.,  Esq.,  Edinburgh,  i i o 
Maclay,  Councillor  A.  P.,  Glasgow,  330 
Macpherson,  Dr.  John,  Edinburgh,  720 

Neish,  William,  Esq.,  Glasgow,  . o 10  6 
Nelson,  T.  A.,  Esq.,  Edinburgh,  . 10  o o 
Nicholson,  Dr.  H.  O.,  Edinburgh,  i o o 
Norman,  Dr.  Conolly,  Dublin,  . i i o 

Oliver,  Mrs.,  Edinburgh,  . .200 

Overton,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord,  Dum- 
barton,   500 


Rutherford,  John, Esq., W.S.,  Edin.;^o 

Salvesen,  E.  T.,  Esq.,  K.C.,  Edin.,  5 
Sanderson,  Arthur,  Esq.,  Edinburgh,  5 
Shaw,  David,  Esq.,  Edinburgh,  . i 
Shiells,  C.  J.,Esq.,  C.  A.,  Edinburgh,  2 
Sibbald,  Sir  John,  M.D., 

Edinburgh,  . ...  S 

Sibbald,  Miss,  Edinburgh,  . . i 

Sibbald,  Hugh,  Esq.,  Canada,  . 2 

Sibbald,  Mrs.,  Edinburgh,  . . i 

Smith,  Will.  C.,  Esq.,  K.C.,  Edin.,  5 
Somerville,  Mrs.,  Dalkeith,  . . i 

Somerville,  G.,  Esq.,  Edinburgh, . i 
Spence,  T.  W.  L. , Esq.,  Edinburgh,  i 
Stevenson,  Miss,  Flora,  L.L.D., 
Edinburgh,  . . . . i 

Stevenson,  R.  M.,  Esq.,  Edinburgh  2 
Stevenson,  Bailie,  Glasgow,  . . i 

Stewart,  R.  K.,  Esq.,  of 
Murdostoun,  . . . .10 

Struthers,  Lady,  Edinburgh,  . i 

Sutherland,  J.  B.,Esq.,  S.S.C.  Edin.  2 
Sutherland,  Mrs.,  Glasgow,  . , o 

Sutherland,  Dr.  J.  F.,  Edinburgh,  I 

Taylor,  T.  B.,  Esq.,  Dundee,  . o 
Thomson,  Lady  Mitchell,  Edin.,  . i 
Trayner,  Mrs.,  Edinburgh,  . . i 

Trotter,  Coutts,  Esq.,  Edinburgh,  9 
Turnbull,  Dr.,  Springfield,  . . i 

Turnbull,  Mrs.,  Edinburgh,  . . i 


Parker,  Dr.,  Glasgow,  . . .20 

Paton,  Dr.  Noel,  Edinburgh  . i i 

Paulin,  David,  Esq. , F.  R. S. E. , Edin.  3 3 
Pearson,  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Chas., 
Edinburgh,  . . . .30 

Philip,  G.  E.  Esq.,  Edinburgh,  . i o 

Philip,  Dr.,  Edinburgh,  . .72 

Provost,  The,  Stranraer,  . .05 

Pullar,  Sir  Robert,  Perth,  . . 10  o 
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o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


Reid,  J.  R.,  Esq.,  Edinburgh,  .110 
Richardson, Ralph,  Esq., W.S., Edin.  o 10  o 
Riddell,  Sir  A.  Oliver,  Edinburgh,  25  o o 
Ritchie,  Spottiswoode,  Mrs.,  Edin.  026 
Robertson,  Miss,  Glasgow,  . .050 

Robertson,  Dr.  Alexander,  Edin.  220 
Russell,  Mrs.,  Edinburgh.  . . i .0  o 

Russell,  Sir  James,  M.  D. , Edinburgh,  o 10  o 
Rutherford,  Sheriff,  Edinburgh,  .110 


Urquhart,  R.  D.,  Esq.,  Advocate, 
Edinburgh,  . . . . i 

Usher,  Frank  J.,  Esq.,  Edinburgh,  5 
Usher,  Sir  Robert,  Edinburgh,  . 5 

Wallace,  Alex.,  Esq.,  W.S.,  Edin.,  5 
Watson,  George,  E.,  Esq.,C.A., 
Edinburgh,  . . . . o 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE 
Fourth  International  Home  Relief  Congress 


PRESIDENT’S  OPENING  ADDRESS 

. By  The  Right  Honourable  LORD  BALFOUR  OF  BURLEIGH,  K.T. 

The  first  duty  which  I have  to  discharge  to-night  is  to  express  my  deep  sense 
of  the  compliment  which  has  been  paid  to  me  by  those  who,  in  making  the 
arrangements  for  this  International  Congress,  asked  me  to  accept  the  post 
of  President.  I must  frankly  admit  that  my  qualifications  for  it  are  rather 
to  be  found  in  the  office  which  I have  held,  than  in  the  special  part  which 
it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  take  in  Conferences  of  a similar  kind.  My  next 
duty,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  this  Conference  is  an  international  one, 
is  to  welcome  those  members  who  have  been  good  enough,  at  considerable 
expense  both  of  time  and  money,  to  come  here ; and  I have  also  to  express 
our  pleasure  that  Scotland  has  been  chosen  as  the  place  for  this  gathering. 

SCOTLAND  AND  RELIEF  OF  THE  POOR 

I think  I may  claim  for  Scotland  that  she  has  always  taken  an  independent 
line  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  relief  of  the  poor.  She  has  worked  out  her 
own  problems  in  a way  suitable  to  her  needs  and  to  her  circumstances,  but 
however  much  we  may  think  we  know  of  those  special  circumstances,  and  of 
the  difficulties  we  have  had  specially  to  meet  and  to  solve,  there  will  be  few 
indeed  who  will  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  we  have  nothing  to  learn,  and 
I for  one  say  most  distinctly,  that  it  would  show  a great  want  of  intelligence 
on  our  part  if  we  were  to  despise  or  in  any  way  to  make  light  of  what  the 
representatives  of  other  great  nations  in  Europe  and  America  can  tell  us.  If 
each  nation  has  its  own  peculiar  social  and  economic  conditions,  most  of 
the  difficulties  that  are  encountered  and  most  of  the  problems  which  have 
to  be  solved  are  in  principle  the  same  in  all  countries,  and  surely  much  light 
can  be  thrown  upon  them  by  comparing  the  different  ways  in  which  they  have 
been  worked  out.  It  would  not  be  worthy  of  Scotland  to  avoid  conference 
with  the  representatives  of  other  countries  who  pay  us  the  compliment  of 
being  willing  to  discuss  with  us  all  the  methods  by  which  help  can  best 
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be  given  to  our  necessitous  fellow-creatures,  and  I will  go  further  and  say 
that  such  conferences  as  this — as  they  lead  to  greater  knowledge  of  one  another, 
so  will  they  tend  to  promote  friendly  international  relationship. 

GENERAL  OBJECT  OF  CONFERENCE 

If  I had  to  define  in  a few  words  what  the  general  object  of  the  Conference 
is,  I think  I would  say  that  it  is  the  discussion  of  those  methods  by  which 
help  can  best  be  given  to  our  weaker  and  less  fortunate  brethren,  without 
relegating  them  to  special  institutions  where  recipients  of  relief  are  congregated 
together.  It  is  scarcely  necessary,  however,  to  say  that  though  the  congresses, 
of  which  this  is  one,  have  solely  in  view  the  discussion  of  questions  relating 
to  home  help,  to  what  in  our  phraseology  is  called  outdoor  relief,  their  motive 
is  in  no  way  antagonistic  to  that  important  branch  of  charitable  work  which 
is  carried  on  in  hospitals  and  similar  institutions.  Our  exclusion  of  those 
subjects  is  not  in  any  way  due  to  a failure  in  recognising  their  value  under 
some  circumstances,  and  we  gladly  recognise  that  they  are  an  essential  part 
of  any  complete  scheme  of  philanthropic  action.  The  sole  reason  for  ex- 
cluding the  help  which  they  render  from  consideration  on  this  occasion  is 
that  the  promoters  of  this  Conference  believe  it  will  be  useful  to  devote 
special  attention  for  a time  to  those  other  methods  of  help,  which  may  be 
indicated  by  the  term  ‘ home  relief,’  and  it  is  found  that  a discussion  of  these 
methods  furnishes  a field  which  is  more  than  sufficient  to  give  full  occupation 
for  the  time  which  is  at  our  disposal,  and  perhaps  I may  add  that  more 
useful  results  will  in  all  probability  be  obtained  from  discussions  in  which 
attention  is  concentrated  upon  a limited  class  of  subjects. 

ORGANISED  AID  TO  THE  POOR 

But  we  propose  to  include  every  kind  of  organised  aid  to  the  poor  in 
their  own  or  other  private  homes,  whether  that  relief  is  carried  on  under  the 
Poor  Law  itself,  or  by  aid  derived  from  other  sources,  whether  public  or 
private.  Even  with  the  limitations  we  have  laid  down,  the  subject  is  an 
extensive  one,  and  presents  itself  in  so  many  aspects  that  in  any  one  meeting 
there  will  certainly  be  some  questions  which,  however  well  worthy  of 
discussion,  cannot  be  reached,  and  must  be  left  untouched.  Our  range 
of  subjects  includes  the  giving  of  material  aid  in  any  form ; it  may  be  food, 
clothing,  lodging,  pecuniary  assistance,  or  any  kind  of  medical  aid,  whether 
it  be  advice,  nursing,  or  medical  appliances,  the  dissemination  of  useful, 
sanitary,  and  economic  information,  or  the  fostering  of  healthy  habits,  nor  do 
we  exclude  that  most  important  subject  which  deals  with  the  development  of 
the  spirit  of  self-help.  From  the  very  programme  placed  before  us,  it  will 
be  seen  that  some  of  the  questions  to  be  discussed  involve  also  what  in  this 
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country  is  distinguished  as,  on  the  one  hand  Poor  Law,  and  on  the  other 
voluntary  relief — that  is  to  say  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  the  extent  to  which,  and  the  circumstances  in  which,  it  is  desirable 
that  help  should  be  given  from  official  sources,  or  those  circumstances  in 
which  it  should  rather  be  left  to  the  operation  of  private  benevolence. 


INTERNATIONA!.  CHARACTER  OF  THE  CONGRESS 

May  I say  also  that  in  the  discussion  of  these  questions  the  International 
character  of  the  Congress  should  give  special  interest  to  what  is  said,  and 
it  will  be  impossible  to  appreciate  the  points  of  view  from  which  speakers 
belonging  to  different  countries  regard  such  proposals  without  careful  reference 
to  the  laws  in  each  country  which  regulate  the  giving  of  help  at  the  public 
expense,  and  under  official  supervision  or  by  any  of  the  channels  of  private 
benevolence.  The  dangers  which  confront  a civilised  community  in  managing 
its  system  of  relief  are  of  universal  application.  They  are  not  peculiar  to  any 
race  or  nation.  Everywhere  the  system  of  relief  is  of  national  concern,  and 
the  general  objects  of  every  community  are,  and  must  be  the  same.  They  are 
not  only  to  prevent  poverty  and  to  avoid  starvation,  but  to  mitigate  distress 
and  to  lessen  suffering,  and  yet  in  every  case  all  this  must  be  done  in  such  a 
way  as  will  avoid  the  danger  of  destroying  home,  and  without  impairing  what 
I venture  to  call  the  economic  competence  of  the  individual  citizen,  indeed  I 
put  it  too  mildly;  for  if  that  economic  competence  can  but  be  strengthened, 
more  would  be  gained  for  the  prevention  of  poverty  than  is  secured  by  all  the 
relief  systems  that  were  ever  devised. 


SYSTEMS  AND  NATIONS 

There  are  probably  at  least  as  many  systems  as  nations  represented  in  this 
hall.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  there  are  more  systems 
than  there  are  national  representatives,  and  few  things  would  probably  surprise 
some  of  those  present  so  much  as  to  discover  what  great  differences  exist  in 
these  islands  between  the  different  systems  of  poor  relief  adopted  in  England 
and  in  Scotland  respectively,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
one  kingdom  for  three  centuries,  and  under  one  Parliament  for  nearly  two 
hundred  years— I cannot  go  far  or  in  detail  into  these  differences  on  such  an 
occasion  as  this.  The  English  system  dates  from  the  well-known  Act  of 
Elizabeth,  which  was  passed  in  i6oi  ; while  in  Scotland  we  had  no  recognised 
system,  at  any  rate  we  had  none  involving  compulsory  contribution  till  the 
middle  of  last  century.  Up  to  that  time  the  Scottish  system  was  in  the  main 
voluntary,  and  in  the  hands  of  a parochial  ecclesiastical  body.  It  may  have 
been,  as  was  alleged,  inadequate,  but  it  never  was  so  extensive,  so  ubiquitous, 
so  absolutely  without  proper  safeguards,  as  was  undoubtedly  the  case  in 
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England,  more  particularly  in  the  southern  parts,  before  the  great  reform  of 
1834,  and  it  is  certain  that  we  have  never  had  in  Scotland  to  discuss  the 
question  of  pauperism  as  a great  national  question.  How  far  the  proverbial 
thrift  and  independence  of  the  Scottish  nation  is  the  cause  of  these  earlier 
years  of  immunity  from  a public  system  of  relief,  or  how  far  it  is  the  effect, 
would  be  an  interesting,  but  perhaps  not  more  than  an  academic  subject 
for  debate. 


THE  ENGLISH  SYSTEM 

Be  that  as  it  may,  for  a full  discussion  of  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings  we 
must  in  these  islands  go  to  England.  But  the  differences  which  still  exist 
between  the  systems  prevailing  in  the  two  countries  rather  well  illustrate  some 
of  the  more  difficult  problems  which  surround  the  subject.  It  is  probably  not 
going  too  far  to  say  that  the  successful  development  of  thrift  in  England  is 
mainly  connected  with  the  curtailment  of  the  Poor  Law  Relief  enacted  in 
1834,  and  the  history  of  English  Poor  Law  Relief,  with  its  long-standing 
provision  of  a legal  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  most  certainly  had  a very 
disturbing  effect  on  their  economic  conditions  and  habits,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  such  a fund,  being  universal,  notorious,  and,  in  public 
estimation  at  any  rate,  without  limit,  was  regarded  as  a source  of  maintenance 
on  which  all  had  an  equal  right  to  draw ; and,  whatever  we  hear  about  foreign 
systems,  we  are,  I think,  certain  to  hear  that  the  provision  of  extensive  and 
liberal  public  relief  funds  is  always  attended  by  the  dangers  which  I have 
indicated,  and  that  these  dangers  must  be  overcome  by  various  expedients 
and  * safeguards.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  the 
independence  of  the  individual  citizen  in  his  own  home  is  the  ideal  organisa- 
tion of  a nation,  and  that  any  system  of  public  relief  ought  to  interfere  as  little 
as  possible  with  that  organisation.  We  may,  I think,  also  say  that  the  effect  of 
relief  on  the  habits  of  the  people  is  largely  influenced  by  the  source  from  which 
it  is  drawn,  and  that  the  danger  or  the  reverse,  and  the  failure  or  success,  of 
any  organised  system  of  public  relief  will  be  greatly  affected  by  that  considera- 
tion. I myself  am  certain  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
utilising,  so  far  as  possible,  the  agency  which  brings  the  least  danger  in  its 
train. 


THE  OLD  ENGLISH  POOR  LAW 

The  old  English  Poor  Law  ignored  this  consideration  altogether,  and  with 
disastrous  consequences.  And  the  real  problem  which  had  to  be  solved  by 
the  reformers  of  1834  was  how  to  apply  in  practice  the  maxim  that  Poor  Law 
Relief  should  not  be  indiscriminate.  The  proposition  which  they  actually  laid 
down  was  that  legal  provision,  in  so  much  as  it  has  great  publicity,  wide 
advertisement,  and  being  in  the  eyes  of  the  poor  unlimited,  is  equally  the  right 
of  all,  and  therefore  exercises  a much  greater  influence  on  their  habits  and 
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imagination  than  sums  which  are  provided  by  private  benevolence,  and  in  so 
far  as  relief  is  derived  from  the  latter  source,  the  poor  show  great  moderation 
in  putting  forward  a claim,  and  that  therefore,  comparatively  speaking, 
charitable  funds  have  a less  disturbing  influence  on  the  economic  conditions 
and  habits  of  the  people.  The  English  Poor  Law  Commissioners  of  1834  ga^e 
a definition  which,  in  strict  logic,  is  the  only  one  possible.  Destitution,  they 
said,  is  that  condition  in  which  an  applicant  for  relief  is  willing  to  surrender 
his  freedom  in  exchange  for  an  adequate  maintenance,  provided  within  the 
walls  of  some  Poor  Law  institution.  The  test  of  destitution  proposed  was  thus 
made  an  automatic  test.  It  was  thought  by  those  who  knew'  the  abuses  of  the 
old  Law  and  who  realised  the  tendencies  of  human  nature,  that  anything  but  an 
automatic  test  was  futile,  and  that  it  was  no  use  to  attempt  to  trust  to  the 
so-called  discretion  of  the  administering  body.  Logically,  these  arguments 
and  this  definition  meant  the  abolition  of  all  outdoor  relief,  but  they  could  not, 
and  did  not,  prevail,  and  some  compromise  had  to  be  found.  Outdoor  relief 
in  England  was  prohibited  for  the  able-bodied,  but  it  was  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  local  administrator  to  decide  whether  in  other  cases  he  w'ould  give  out- 
door, that  is,  home  relief,  or  confine  the  action  of  the  law'  to  offering  relief 
inside  some  class  of  institution. 


THE  SCOTTISH  IDEAL 

The  Scottish  ideal  was  always  different.  Scotland  is,  I venture  to  say, 
fortunate  in  never  having  had  anything  analogous  to  the  old  Poor  Law  of 
England.  One  of  our  great  Scotsmen — I mean  Dr.  Chalmers — was  a foremost 
champion  of  what  he  called  ‘the  older  and  better  mechanism,’  and  was 
opposed  to  the  universality  and  publicity  of  a compulsory  poor-rate.  His 
argument  started  from  the  point  that  without  doubt,  self-maintenance  was  the 
natural  and  proper  condition  of  each  individual  in  society.  He  argued  that  if 
that  failed  there  was  a second  line  of  defence — namely,  the  natural  benevolence 
of  neighbours  and  friends,  and  it  wels  only  if  this  second  line  also  failed  that 
there  should  be  recourse  to  any  other  system.  But  even  then  such  recourse 
should  be  to  the  voluntary  benefactions  of  the  charitable,  which,  dispensed  by 
a public  authority — in  the  case  of  Scotland,  by  the  ecclesiastical  body  known 
as  the  kirk-session — should  be  sufficient.  In  1845,  w'hen  it  became  necessary 
to  go  farther  and  have  a public  system  of  compulsory  contribution,  the  echoes 
of  English  controversy  had  not  died  away,  but  Parliament  took  the  popular 
view  as  against  the  rigid  opinions  of  the  experts,  and  the  foundation  of  the 
Scottish  law  is  that  against  ordinary  pauperism,  that  is,  pauperism  other  than 
that  of  the  able-bodied,  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  institute  a test.  The 
Scottish  law  simply  ignored  the  able-bodied  pauper.  It  altogether  prohibits 
relief  to  him,  and  we  had  not  in  our  system,  as  originally  designed,  our  poor- 
house  as  a test,  but  as  an  asylum. 
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Scotland’s  experience 

Now  the  experience  of  Scotland  has  been  that  this  arrangement  is  not 
altogether  satisfactory.  Some  means  of  testing  ordinary  pauperism  is  necessary, 
and  to  some  extent  the  English  use  of  the  poorhouse  as  a test  has  been  forced 
upon  the  Scottish  administration  in  self-defence.  Any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  the  reports  of  the  Scottish  Local  Government  Board  for  the 
last  thirty  years  will  see  that  this  policy  has  been  advised  by  the  central 
authority  with  increasing  persistence,  but  our  system  in  Scotland  has  always 
been,  and  will  probably  always  be,  mainly  an  outdoor  system.  By  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Jeffrey,  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland,  I have  been 
supplied  with  an  analysis  showing  the  percentage  of  ordinary  poor  in  the  seven 
large  cities  of  Scotland  who  were  at  the  fifteenth  of  May  last  year  within  any 
poorhouse,  and  those  who  were  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief,  and  I find  that 
2 1 per  cent,  were  in  the  poorhouse,  and  nearly  79  per  cent,  were  in  receipt  of 
outdoor  relief.  In  the  remaining  parishes  the  percentages  were  respectively  7^ 
per  cent,  and  92^  per  cent,  the  gross  total  for  the  whole  of  Scotland  being 
respectively  i3‘i8  and  86’82.  The  total  figures  from  which  these  percentages 
are  worked  out  are  available,  but  I will  not  detain  the  meeting  by  reading  them 
on  this  occasion. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  PAUPERS 

Classification  of  paupers  (excluding  lunatics),  as  between  indoor  and  out- 


Ordinary  Poor. 

Percent,  of  Ordinary 
Poor. 

In 

I^oor- 

In  receipt 
of  Outdoor 

Total. 

In 

Poor- 

In  receipt 
of  Outdoor 

Aberdeen, 

house. 

488 

Relief. 

2,426 

2.914 

house. 

1675 

Relief. 

83'25 

Dundee, 

936 

2,219 

3.155 

2967 

70-33 

Edinburgh, 

1,264 

4,218 

5.482 

23‘o6 

76-94 

Glasgow, 

3.167 

9.989 

13.156 

24-07 

75‘93 

Govan,  . 

937 

6,498 

7.435 

I 2‘6o 

87-40 

Greenock, 

237 

852 

1,089 

21-76 

78-24 

Leith, 

426 

1.304 

1.730 

24-62 

75-38 

Paisley,  . 

344 

1.375 

1.719 

20-01 

79"99 

Total,  . 

7.799 

28,881 

36,680 

2 1 26 

78-74 

Remaining  Parishes, 

3.912 

48,231 

52.143 

rs° 

92-50 

Gross  Total,  . 

11.711 

77,112 

88,823 

13-18 

86-82 

il  paupers  of  all  classes  at  15th  May  1903, 

• 

. 

. 103,016 

Of  whom  ordinary  poor 

) • 

• 

88,823 

Of  whom  lunatic  poor. 

. 

• 

14.193 
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DIFFERENCES  IN  LEGAL  POSITION 

There  are  also  certain  differences  in  the  legal  position,  and  in  regard  to  the 
right  of  relief  to  the  destitute  person  in  England  and  Scotland,  which  ought  to 
be  borne  in  mind  in  any  comparison  made  between  the  two  countries.  The 
English  law  on  the  subject  is  briefly  stated  by  Mr.  Davy,  one  of  the  General 
Inspectors  of  the  English  Local  Government  Board,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor.  ‘ In  my  judgment,’  he  says,  ‘ a destitute 
person  in  England  has  a right  to  relief,  but  it  is  not  a complete  right.  To 
adopt  the  technical  language  of  jurisprudence,  there  is  no  sanction,  that  is  to 
say,  the  Guardians  are  bound  to  relieve  any  destitute  person,  but  the  destitute 
person  cannot  put  the  pressure  of  the  law  upon  them  to  compel  them  to  do  so, 
nor  can  he  sue  on  his  own  right,  nor  can  he  indict  them  for  refusing  to  give 
him  relief.  Still  it  is  their  duty  to  give  relief,  and  if  there  is  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  relieving  officer  to  relieve  a destitute  person,  and  the  destitute 
person  dies  of  starvation,  that  relieving  officer  may  be  indicted  for  man- 
slaughter ; but  that  is  clearly  a cumbrous  way  of  enforcing  the  right,  to  die 
first,  and  thus  to  make  the  negligent  person  responsible  for  manslaughter.’ 
Sir  Hugh  Owen  gave  evidence  in  similar  terms.  The  English  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  are  precluded  by  law  (Poor  Law  Act,  1834,  sec.  15)  from  interfering 
in  any  individual  case  for  the  purpose  of  ordering  relief.  I may  add  that 
section  3 of  the  Irish  Poor  Relief  Act,  1838,  contains  a proviso  couched  in 
practically  identical  terms. 

RIGHT  TO  RELIEF  IN  SCOTLAND 

In  Scotland  it  may  be  said  that  any  person  disabled  from  working  either 
by  age  or  by  mental  or  bodily  infirmity,  all  widows,  or  deserted  wives,  who  are 
burdened  with  infant  children,  and  also  children  under  fourteen,  have  an 
absolute  right  to  relief.  If  their  application  is  refused  they  may  apply  to  the 
Sheriff,  who  has  power  to  order  relief.  If  their  relief  is  inadequate  they  may 
apply  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  who  have  power  to  make  any  award 
suitable  to  their  case,  and  though  that  award  is  not  final  it  has  great  weight  in 
settling  the  point  at  issue.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  abstract  right  is  thus 
better  defined  in  Scotland  than  in  England.  But  always  with  the  limitation 
I have  mentioned,  that  able-bodied  persons  are  not  only  not  entitled  to  relief, 
but  the  administrative  authority  is  not  allowed  to  give  it.  The  theory  of 
administration  upon  which  the  Local  Government  Board  acts,  and  which  it 
impresses  upon  all  the  administering  authorities,  may  be  briefly  stated. 


OUTDOOR  RELIEF 

Outdoor  relief  should  not  put  the  recipient  in  a better  position  than  others 
of  the  same  class  who  are  not  in  receipt  of  relief.  Allowances  must  be  allotted 
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and  fixed  by  the  week,  but  may  be  given  in  kind.  Removal  from  the  parish 
of  residence  should  not  be  insisted  on  when  it  would  entail  hardship. 
Aliment  to  widows  with  young  children  should  be  liberal.  Orphan  and 
deserted  children  should  always  receive  relief  outside,  and,  so  far  as  possible, 
live  a natural  and  healthy  life.  On  the  other  hand  out  relief  should  in  no 
case  be  given  to  those  who  are  known  to  be  of  idle,  immoral,  or  dissipated 
habits,  nor  to  deserted  wives  nor  wives  of  those  who  aref  undergoing  penal 
servitude,  nor  to  paupers  who  have  families  able  to  support  them,  or  who  have 
collateral  relatives  in  affluent  or  easy  circumstances,  and  very  rarely  and  with 
great  discrimination  in  the  case  of  mothers  with  illegitimate  children.  But 
when  all  these  considerations  are  stated,  there  still  remains  a large  class  of 
general  applicants  for  relief  in  whose  cases  the  form  of  relief,  whether  outdoor 
or  indoor,  must  be  left  largely  to  the  discretion  and  knowledge  of  the  local 
authority. 


CASE  OF  CHILDREN 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  apply  the  general  consideration  which  I have 
indicated  to  some  of  the  subjects  which  are  to  be  discussed  in  the  Congress 
about  to  take  place.  The  case  of  children  will  first  claim  our  attention.  All 
matters  respecting  the  best  treatment  of  those  who  in  early  life  become 
dependent  upon  public  support  present  very  special  difficulties  of  their  own. 
Apart  from  the  general  question  how  far  it  is  right  to  relieve  parents  of  their 
responsibilities,  it  is  probably  true  that  many  things  can  be  attempted  by 
private  or  voluntary  action  which  it  is  less  easy  for  the  State  to  do.  The  care 
of  the  children  should  obviously  be  the  responsibility  of  their  parents.  I 
believe  it  is  better  for  the  children  that  this  principle  should  be  maintained 
even  when  their  parents  are  not  as  wise  or  as  fit  for  the  responsibility  as  they 
might  be,  and  except  in  extreme  cases,  or  cases  in  which  the  children  must  be 
removed  to  a special  institution,  it  is  better  to  make  every  effort  to  teach  the 
parents  to  perform  their  duty  rather  than  to  relieve  them  of  those  duties 
altogether. 


ORPHANS 

We  may,  I think,  claim  that  the  care  of  orphans,  and  children  deserted  and 
separated  from  their  parents,  has  always  been  a special  feature  of  our  Scottish 
system.  W'^e  have  never  congregated  them  to  any  great  extent  in  large  special 
buildings.  In  May  of  last  year,  the  last  date  at  which  complete  statistics  were 
available,  there  were  of  all  these  classes  taken  together,  7110  children  charge- 
able on  the  rates,  of  whom  no  fewer  than  6195  were  boarded  out,  or  87  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number.  The  figures  of  the  last  ten  years  show  that  the 
number  of  orphans  and  deserted  children  have  slightly  decreased,  while  those 
separated  from  their  parents  have  increased  from  1296  in  1894,  to  2920  in 
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1903.  During  those  ten  years  the  population  of  Scotland  has  increased  by 
about  400,000.  The  ordinary  poor  have  also  increased  by  about  6500.  It  is 
practically  certain,  therefore,  that  there  are  more  orphans  than  was  the  case 
ten  years  ago.  The  inference  seems  irresistible  that  their  relatives  and  private 
charity  are  doing  more  than  was  formerly  the  case,  though  it  may  perhaps  be 
said  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  children  separated  from  their  parents 
includes  many  who  would  have  been  deserted  if  the  law  had  not  stepped  in 
and  removed  them  from  their  parents  before  actual  desertion.  Probably  some 
share  in  contributing  to  this  result  may  be  referred  to  the  operation  of  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act  which  was  passed  in  1894. 

THE  BOARDING-OUT  SYSTEM 

Two  efforts  have  been  made  to  gauge  the  results  of  the  boarding-out 
system: — (i)  by  Sir  John  Skelton,  in  a report  which  he  made  in  1875.  This 
was  followed  a few  years  later  by  an  article  entitled  ‘ The  Upbringing  of  Pauper 
Children  in  Scotland,’  which  appeared  in  Fraser's  Magazine  for  1880,  and  dealt 
with  the  previous  twenty  years.  In  the  case  of  Sir  John  Skelton’s  returns,  the 
number  of  children  referred  to  was  9484,  of  whom  6980  had  entered  ordinary 
civil  life  in  1880.  Of  these,  the  subsequent  career  of  5260  was  pronounced  to 
be  satisfactory,  of  about  1460  no  sufficient  information  could  be  got,  while  only 
260  were  returned  as  unsatisfactory  ; the  proportion  of  failure  being,  therefore, 
under  3 per  cent.  Salient  points  touched  upon  by  Sir  John  Skelton,  who  will 
be  recognised  as  a great  authority  upon  the  subject,  are  that  boarded-out 
children,  ceasing  to  be  chargeable,  are  rapidly  absorbed  in  the  population,  and 
so  pass  away  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Inspector  of  Poor.  It  is  no  doubt 
true  that  parochial  records  give  no  information  as  to  the  subsequent  career 
of  a considerable  percentage  of  these  children,  but  it  may  be  concluded  that  in 
such  cases  no  news  is  good  news,  for  if  they  had  either  become  criminals  or 
relapsed  into  pauperism,  it  is  practically  certain  that  many  more  of  them  would 
have  been  traced.  Sir  John,  therefore,  drew  the  conclusion  that  the  boarding- 
out  system,  by  enabling  children  to  lead  a healthy  life,  produces  a finer  and 
manlier  type  of  character  than  is  the  case  of  those  who  have  been  from  their 
earliest  infancy  shut  up  in  large  institutions.  (2)  The  other  effort  is  a report  by- 
Mr.  Peterkin  in  1892.  He  gave,  among  other  interesting  details,  the  results  of 
the  boarding-out  system  in  seventy-one  parishes  in  which  the  Inspector  of 
Poor  furnished  information,  extending  over  a considerable  number  of  years. 
Mr.  Peterkin’s  report  dealt  with  11,593  children,  of  whom  1619  were  still 
chargeable  at  the  date  of  his  return  or  had  died  during  chargeability.  The 
number  whose  subsequent  career  fell  to  be  accounted  for  was,  therefore, 
9974-  Of  these  8024  were  returned  as  being  satisfactory;  1633  could  not  be 
accounted  for,  and  317  were  returned  as  unsatisfactory,  which  again  shows 
the  percentage  of  the  latter  to  be  under  3 per  cent.,  and  may  be  taken  to 
confirm  both  the  figures  and  inferences  of  Sir  John  Skelton. 
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RESULTS 

Being  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  testing  the  results  of  the 
system,  I made  an  appeal  within  the  last  few  weeks,  through  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  to  the  inspectors  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Dundee,  and  have 
received  a most  kind  response.  In  the  case  of  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Ferrier  states 
that  of  the  4563  adult  poor  chargeable  to  Edinburgh  in  March  last,  only  five 
are  known  to  have  been  previously  chargeable  as  boarded-out  children.  Mr. 
Kyd  of  Dundee  says,  ‘ that  so  far  as  he  can  make  out  there  is  only  one  case 
of  a former  boarded-out  child  being  chargeable,  and  the  cause  is  imbecility, 
but  he  does  know  of  one  illegitimate  child  now  chargeable,  whose  mother  was 
brought  up  by  the  parish.’  Mr.  Motion  of  Glasgow  says,  ‘that  between  1882 
and  1903,  1372  boarded-out  children  were  taken  off  his  roll,  and  absorbed  in 
civil  life,  and  that  only  52  are  known  to  have  turned  out  badly,  and  have 
entered  the  poorhouse.  Forty-one  others  have  become  chargeable  either  on 
account  of  ill-health  or  insanity,  but  in  many  of  these  cases  the  failure  was  not 
due  to  the  boarding-out  system,  but  to  constitutional  incapacity.  I think  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  these  figures  go  to  confirm  the  calculation  that  not  more  than 
3 or  4 per  cent,  of  boarded-out  children  are  failures. 


YOUNG  WIDOWS  AND  CHILDREN 

Then,  again,  the  case  of  young  and  able-bodied  widows  with  children  in 
receipt  of  outdoor  relief  is  set  down  for  discussion.  Some  may  argue  that  the 
best  way  to  succour  them  is  not  to  give  outdoor  relief  at  all,  but  to  take  some 
of  the  children  away  and  otherwise  support  them,  on  the  assumption  that 
a widow  under  such  circumstances,  is  usually  found  able  to  support  herself, 
with  one  or  two  of  the  family.  It  is  alleged  that  one  way  to  make  pauperism 
hereditary,  is  to  allow  children  to  become  accustomed  to  frequent  visits  on  the 
part  of  the  relieving  officer  or  the  weekly  or  fortnightly  attendance  of  some  of 
the  family  at  the  relief  office.  I will  not  attempt  to  anticipate  the  discussion, 
but  I should  like  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  no  special  hardship  in 
the  proposal  to  remove  the  boys  from  such  a home.  Children  of  all  classes 
go  away  to  school  from  their  homes,  and  it  is  surely  obvious  that  a mother  who 
is  to  earn  her  own  living  cannot  do  so  efficiently,  unless  great  consideration  is 
shown  in  this  matter. 


OLD-AGE  PENSIONS 

Then,  again,  we  are  to  discuss  the  vexed  question  of  ‘ Old-Age  Pensions.’ 
There  will  perhaps  be  some  who  will  ask  why  old  age  is  specially  selected  as 
the  risk  from  which  individual  responsibility  is  to  be  relieved  at  the  public 
expense.  It  is  not  a sudden  or  unexpected  misfortune,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
many  it  is  not  a condition  entitled  to  greater  sympathy  than  that,  for  instance, 


of  a young  widow  with  children  or  of  a young  man  prematurely  struck  down  by 
a disabling  and  incurable  complaint.  Some  have  proposed  a universal  pension 
from  public  funds  for  rich  and  poor  alike,  but  if  this  particular  risk  can  be  so 
treated  without  loss  to  the  economic  fibre  of  the  nation,  why  should  not  all  our 
responsibilities  be  dealt  with  in  a similar  way  ? It  is  in  the  individual  discharge 
of  this  and  similar  responsibilities  that  the  economic  competence  of  a nation 
is  learnt  and  established  as  a character  and  habit.  These  obligations  cannot 
be  remitted  to  the  individual  without  shifting  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
community  at  large  and  probably  with  disastrous  effect. 


CONTRIBUTORY  SCHEMES 

Then  there  are  what  are  called  contributory  schemes,  i.e.  pensions  to  which 
the  beneficiaries  themselves  contribute,  and  to  which  the  State  adds  a subsidy, 
which  have  become  unpopular,  mainly  because  deferred  annuities,  the  par- 
ticular form  of  saving  for  old  age  which  it  is  proposed  to  subsidise,  do  not 
recommend  themselves  to  the  prudent  poor  man.  There  is  further  the  diffi- 
culty of  deciding  w’hether  the  subsidy  is  to  be  given  to  all  or  only  to  those 
who  are  poor.  If  open  to  all,  it  is  pledging  the  credit  of  the  State  to  supple- 
ment the  savings  of  the  well-to-do  ; if  it  is  confined  to  those  who  succeed  in 
establishing  their  poverty,  it  becomes  in  essence  a new  form  of  Poor  Law 
relief  with  all  its  disabilities,  economic  and  sentimental.  In  the  discussion  on 
this  subject  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  glamour  of  the  idyllic  felicity  to  be 
provided  by  a stroke  of  the  pen  for  the  aged  w'ill  not  render  us  blind  to  the 
disadvantages  and  difficulties  of  the  proposal. 


.\BLE-BODIED  ADULT  PAUPERS 

The  question  of  how  to  treat  the  case  of  able-bodied  adult  paupers  is  that 
which  occurs  next  upon  our  programme.  There  are  a certain  number  of  undisci- 
plined members  of  every  community  who  find  the  restraint  of  regular  industry 
distasteful.  It  will  not  do  to  allow'  ourselves  to  be  tempted  into  any  undue 
harshness  with  the  tramp  and  his  kind,  but  he  ought  not  to  be  allow'ed  to  trifle 
with  the  good  nature  of  people  better  than  himself.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
everywhere  there  is  a tendency  for  this  class  to  abuse  any  provision  that  is 
made  for  them.  The  whole  subject  is  a very  difficult  one,  and  if  we  can  learn 
either  from  our  own  experience  or  from  that  of  others,  by  all  means  let  us  do 
so.  One  plan  is  probably  as  good,  or  shall  I say  as  little  open  to  objection  as 
another,  but  this  I do  venture  to  say,  that  success  or  mitigation  of  failure 
depends  on  the  firmness  and  discretion  w'ith  which  the  necessary  checks  and 
safeguards  are  applied.  In  many  instances  I do  not  think  the  authorities  use 
sufficiently  the  powers  which  they  already  possess,  but  no  mere  change  of 
system  will  do  any  good  unless  the  danger  is  realised  that  the  mere  existence 


of  a provision  of  this  kind  sometimes  creates  a supply  of  persons  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  and  what  is  required  is  not  so  much  the  heroic  methods  of 
acting,  as  vigilance,  patience,  and  firmness  in  dealing  with  individuals. 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  SICK  POOR 

The  whole  question  of  the  treatment  of  the  sick  poor  is  a most  important 
one,  and  is  well  worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  those  who  are  here  assembled. 
It  has  recently  been  made  the  subject  of  a most  exhaustive  and  useful  inquiry, 
by  a committee  of  the  Local  Government  Board  under  Mr.  Patten  MacPougall, 
one  of  the  members,  but  I cannot  go  at  length  into  the  conclusions  at  which 
they  have  arrived.  I venture  only  to  say  that  I regard  the  tendency  in  this 
country,  which  is,  I am  afraid,  a growing  tendency,  to  put  the  whole  treatment 
of  the  sick  poor  on  an  eleemosynary  basis  as  both  impracticable  and  mis- 
chievous. Do  1 go  too  far  when  I say  that  much  of  the  practice  of  our  hospitals, 
infirmaries,  provident  dispensaries,  friendly  society  insurance,  and  even  of  the 
work  of  the  private  medical  practitioner,  amongst  the  humbler  classes  of  our 
population,  is  in  a hopeless  state  of  disorganisation?  Is  it  too  much  to  hope 
that  the  treatment  given  by  hospitals,  if  properly  organised,  could  be  made 
supplementary  to  the  treatment  of  the  sick  poor  by  their  own  friendly  society 
doctor  or  their  own  medical  adviser,  who,  inasmuch  as  he  knows  the  home 
and  habits  of  his  patient,  is  better  qualified  to  advise  than  the  overworked 
medical  attendant  in  the  out-patient  department  of  a great  hospital.  If  a 
second  opinion,  or  it  may  be  an  operation,  is  required,  the  privilege  of  obtain- 
ing this  might  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  friendly  society  or  the  club,  and 
those  who  are  deserving  might  be  referred  to  the  hospital,  or  in  the  last  resort 
to  the  Poor  Law  authorities.  Everything  should  be  done  to  encourage  the 
head  of  the  family  to  become  a subscriber  of  some  form  of  medical  insurance. 
I urge  the  discussion  of  whether  some  such  division  of  work  might  not  be 
made.  I dread  the  direction  in  which  we  are  tending,  and  I believe  our 
hospitals  can  never  obtain  enough  money  to  meet  the  growing  demand  which 
the  present  policy  seems  to  invite.  It  may  be  said,  and  perhaps  with  truth, 
that  the  tendency  to  which  I have  alluded  is  less  marked  in  Scotland  than  in 
England.  It  is  in  the  Metropolitan  area  that  it  has  come  most  prominently 
within  my  notice,  but  it  is  not  confined  to  that  area,  and  I am  satisfied  that 
those  who  look  below  the  surface  of  things  would  acknowledge  that  a great  and 
serious  reform  is  needed  if  things  are  to  be  placed  on  a really  sound  and 
proper  footing.  If  the  Congress  can  do  anything  to  educate  public  opinion  in 
this  matter,  it  will  have  well  justified  its  existence.  I do  not  think  I go  too  far 
when  I say  that  there  is  no  settled  organisation  at  the  present  time,  and  the 
work  will  have  to  be  begun  from  the  foundation. 
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CO-OPERATION  BETWEEN  VOLUNTARY  AGENCY  AND  PUBLIC  RELIEF 

I have  left  myself  no  time  to  speak  at  length  in  regard  to  it,  but  I wish  to 
give  expression  to  my  own  personal  opinion  that  no  system  for  relief  of  the 
poor  will  ever  be  really  satisfactory  unless  there  is  full  and  organised  co-opera- 
tion between  voluntary  agency  and  public  relief.  Voluntary  agency  can  step 
in  at  an  earlier  stage,  and  can  prevent  the  final  lapse  into  dependence  on  the 
public  relief.  It  can  deal,  when  properly  organised,  with  the  more  pressing 
needs  of  the  really  deserving  poor.  If  this  is  done  judiciously  and  promptly 
many  a home  might  be  saved,  and  much  could  be  done  to  guide  the  benevolent 
to  an  intelligent  study  of  the  social  questions  which  lie  at  the  root  of  the 
pauperism  and  misery  existing  among  those  who  are  low  down  in  the  social 
scale.  My  experience  would  lead  me  to  say  that  in  Scotland  no  need  is  greater 
than  organised  co-operation  between  the  public  system  of  relief  and  private 
benevolence.  It  will  no  doubt  be  found  in  the  discussions  which  are  about 
to  take  place  that  various  and  often  conflicting  views  will  be  represented. 
That  is  indeed  one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  such  meetings.  They  enable 
the  advocates  of  diverse  opinions  to  see  more  clearly  under  the  piercing  light 
of  living  criticism  both  the  strong  and  the  weak  points  of  the  positions  taken 
up  by  themselves  and  others.  And  often  when  the  disputants  themselves  fail 
to  benefit  by  a discussion,  the  audiences  derive  great  profit  from  them.  One 
fact  I hope  will  be  recognised  in  the  discussions  at  this  Congress,  that  the 
danger,  which  is  inherent  in  all  charitable  work,  of  doing  more  harm  than  good 
by  our  interference  is  specially  great  in  the  section  of  work  which  is  to  be 
under  consideration.  In  all  charitable  work  which  involves  the  removal  of  the 
recipients  from  their  homes  there  are,  in  the  method  of  giving  help,  inherent 
guarantees  which  go  some  way  at  least  towards  preventing  the  assistance  from 
being  granted  wrongly,  and  these  guarantees  are  absent  when  the  recipient 
remains  at  home.  It  will,  I have  no  doubt,  be  recognised  that  there  is  here  a 
difficulty  which  exists  more  or  less  in  every,  or  almost  every,  form  of  home 
relief 

FAMILY  LIFE 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is,  I believe,  becoming  more  and  more  accepted 
among  social  workers  that  one  of  the  most  valuable  elements  in  the  social  con- 
stitution of  a nation  is  family  life.  It  may,  I think,  be  said  without  hesitation, 
that  the  larger  the  proportion  of  family  homes  there  is  in  a community  the 
greater  the  happiness,  the  higher  the  culture,  and  the  better  the  moral  tone  will 
e.  We  should  therefore  welcome  every  action  which  seems  likely  to  favour 
the  creation  of  homes,  or  which  will  increase  the  amount  of  real  family  life 
among  the  people.  AVe  should  encourage  everything  that  will  lead  to  the 
Stability  and  the  improvement  of  the  home  life  that  exists,  and  we  should 
discourage  and  oppose  everything  that  tends  to  decrease  it.  Let  us  cherish 
what  there  is  of  healthy  home  life  in  the  community.  Even  among  the  rich 
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this  should  not  be  forgotten.  It  is  a fine  and  useful  feature  in  a man  to  try  to 
acquire  a home  of  which  he  shall  be  proud,  for  which  he  will  have  an  affection, 
in  which  he  will  see  a family  grow  up  for  whom  he  will  be  responsible.  It 
elevates  his  tone  of  thinking  and  feeling  not  only  in  regard  to  private  conduct, 
but  also  in  regard  to  social  and  political  duty,  and  it  tends  to  produce  the 
mental  and  moral  conditions  in  which  the  highest  form  of  patriotism  will 
flourish. 
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SECTION  I.— CHILDREN 

President —Thk  Right  Hon.  The  EARL  OF  MANSFIELD. 

John  Jeffrey,  Esq.,  Local  Government  Board,  125  George  Street, 
Edinburgh  ; and  JAME-S  Kyd,  Esq.,  Parish  Council  Chambers,  Dundee. 


PRESIDENT’S  OPENING  ADDRESS 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,— We  are  honoured  by  having  the  subjects  in  which 
we  are  principally  interested  put  in  what  is  the  first  section  of  this  Congress. 
If  you  look  at  the  items  of  the  section  you  will  see  that  they  have  been 
arranged  in  a natural  order.  If  we  want  to  get  anything  brought  into  law 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  children  or  of  the  nation  at  large,  it  is 
obvious  that  we  must  start  at  the  very  beginning.  I remember  hearing  it 
said  a year  or  two  ago  that  the  health  training  of  a child  ought  to  begin  the 
day  it  is  born.  If  that  is  so,  we  cannot  begin  too  far  down  the  scale  in 
commencing  what  we  hope  wall  be  of  benefit  in  the  future.  You  will  there- 
fore observe  that  the  first  part  of  the  section  relates  to  the  subject  of  the 
feeding  of  infants  and  school  children.  Later  on  we  get  to  the  subject  of  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  children,  to  which  they  are  usually  subjected  at  what 
may  be  called  school  age.  We  then  come  to  boarding  out  of  pauper  children. 
That  is  a most  important  subject.  After  that  we  come  to  the  methods  of 
organising  home  relief  for  cripples.  Cripples  are,  of  course,  not  all  children ; 
they  may  be  of  any  age,  but  at  the  same  time  they  probably  start  having 
assistance  given  to  them  when  they  are  young,  which,  if  necessary,  will  be 
continued  in  their  later  life.  We  have  several  papers  that  are  to  be  read 
before  us,  and  I trust  there  will  be  a suitable  discussion  on  each  of  these 
papers.  Without  further  remarks  I call  upon  Miss  Horn  to  read  a paper  on 
the  Feeding  of  Infants  and  School  Children. 


HOME-RELIEF  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  FEEDING 
OF  INFANTS  AND  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

By  Miss  M.  HORN 

School  Manager  under  the  London  School  Board 

I havf.  been  asked  by  the  Congress  Committee  to  read  a paper  on  Home- 
Relief  in  relation  to  the  Feeding  of  Infants  and  School  Children,  as  carried 
out  in  the  Board  School  of  which  I am  a Manager. 
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In  the  following  remarks  I shall  endeavour  to  prove  from  the  experiences 
of  the  Managers  of  Tower  Street  School  that  the  feeding  of  children,  from  the 
school  as  a centre,  is  an  essentially  bad  method  of  relief,  but  that  many  other 
forms  of  home-relief  which  tend  to  induce  self-respect  and  independence  on  the 
part  of  parents  can  be  successfully  carried  out  by  capable  managers  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  teachers. 

I must  first  explain  briefly  how  our  School  Relief  Committee  came  to  exist 
at  all. 

In  1899,  as  there  was  a strong  feeling  that  the  London  school  children  were 
not  sufficiently  fed,  the  School  Board  appointed  a Joint  Committee  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  underfed  children  in  the  elementary  schools. 

This  Joint  Committee  obtained  returns  from  every  board  school  in  London 
as  to  probable  number  of  children  requiring  food,  the  actual  number  fed, 
and  the  views  of  the  teachers  as  to  municipal  feeding  or  otherwise.^ 

The  outcome  of  this  Joint  Committee’s  deliberations  was  the  establishment 
of  sub-committees  composed  of  local  managers  and  teachers  in  a large  majority 
of  the  board  schools  in  London,  with  a view  to  their  acting  as  almoners  in 
cases  where  relief  was  needed.  Monthly  returns  of  the  number  of  children 
fed  in  the  school  classes  as  necessitous  were  printed,  and  from  these  reports 
the  Joint  Committee  has  been  enabled  to  come  to  definite  conclusions  on  the 
question  of  school  relief.  I am  informed  by  a member  of  the  Joint  Committee 
that  where  careful  supervision  of  relief  is  carried  out  by  experienced  workers, 
the  diminution  in  the  number  of  children  fed  is  very  great ; and  that  in  most 
cases  the  food  given  in  former  years  was  not  required,  the  parents  being  quite 
able  and  willing  to  feed  their  own  families.  In  many  schools  the  sub-com- 
mittees have  succeeded  in  providing  meals  on  an  organised  system,  and  in  this 
respect  their  formation  has  had  good  results.’* 

The  Tower  Street  School  Relief  Committee  was  formed  in  January  1899, 
under  article  257  of  the  Regulations  for  Managers  of  the  London  School 
Board.  This  article  provides  that  ‘ sub-committees  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
local  managers  for  each  school,  to  supervise  the  receipt  and  distribution  of 
contributions  received  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the  school. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  regulation  has  practically  remained  a dead  letter, 
excepting  in  Tower  Street  School,  where  the  Committee,  ever  since  its  forma- 
tion, has  carried  on  energetically  the  supervision  of  all  kinds  of  relief  given  in 
the  school  such  as  feeding,  clothing,  providing  spectacles,  convalescent  treat- 
ment, etc.  Formerly  an  enormous  amount  of  indiscriminate  relief  had  been 
given  entirely  through  the  teachers,  by  means  of  funds  collected  from  the 
public  of  which  no  account  was  kept.  From  1890,  onwards,  what  amounted 
to  free  feeding  of  school  children  had  gone  on  in  all  the  poor  London 
Schools;  and  in  Tower  Street  School,  with  an  average  number  on  the  roll  of 
350  children,  about  sixty  dinners  a day  four  times  a week,  had  been  provided 
• See  Appendix  IV.  of  the  Report.  » See  Joint  Committee  Report,  1903. 
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during  the  .winter  months.  No  plan  of  visiting  the  parents  was  carried  out, 
and  the  teachers  gave  dinner  tickets,  boots,  and  clothes,  solely  on  the  ground 
of  the  necessitous  appearance  of  the  child.  They  likewise  trusted  in  the 
truth  of  the  tales  of  distress  and  lack  of  work  brought  to  them  by  the  children, 
as  well  as  by  the  mothers  who  continually  came  to  the  school  begging  for 
tickets  and  help. 

The  evils  of  this  system  of  wholesale  charity,  which  had  continued  for 
about  seven  years,  became  apparent  to  all  thoughtful  managers,  and  even  to 
many  of  the  teachers,  as  is  shown  in  the  replies  given  in  the  London  School 
Board  Report  of  1899  before  alluded  to. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that  Tower  Street  is  situated  in  the 
Seven  Dials  district.  From  old  times  this  neighbourhood  appears  to  have 
borne  an  evil  reputation  and  to  have  been  a centre  for  over-crowding  of  the 
poorest  and  lowest  classes.  Cheap  and  insanitary  lodging-houses  abound  up 
to  the  present  day,  and  the  houses  in  the  streets  leading  from  the  centre  of  the 
Dials  are  all  more  or  less  in  a state  of  bad  repair,  and  are  not  adapted  for  say 
six  families,  or  more,  living  in  any  one.  The  majority  of  the  children  who 
attend  the  school  come  from  the  surrounding  streets  and  courts.  Man)?  of 
them  have  never  found  their  way  to  the  nearest  open  spaces,  but  pass  the  whole 
of  their  free  time  in  playing  about  the  crowded  Great  Earl  Street  where  they 
find  abundant  amusement  from  the  lively  scenes  enacted  in  the  street  market, 
which  is  held  there  daily — Saturday  night  and  Sunday  morning,  perhaps,  being 
the  liveliest  part  of  the  week.  The  parents  are,  many  of  them,  employed  in 
and  about  Covent  Garden  Market,  and  their  work  is  seasonal  in  character. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  nature  of  the  district,  you  will  understand  that  when  the 
visiting  of  the  homes  of  the  children  (whose  names  were  down  on  the  dinner 
list  furnished  by  the  teachers)  was  begun,  many  curious  facts  not  previously 
known  to  the  teachers,  were  brought  to  light  concerning  the  home  conditions. 

The  majority  of  the  parents  when  asked  whether  they  could  not  feed 
their  own  children  were  indignant  at  the  idea  that  any  one  should  imagine 
that  they  were  unable  to  do  so.  They  applied  for  food  tickets  chiefly 
because  they  knew  they  were  to  be  had,  and  they  saw  no  reason  why 
their  children  should  not  have  them  for  the  asking.  The  mothers  also 
found  it  a simple  matter  to  keep  the  family  in  boots  and  clothes  when 
they  obtained  all  they  wanted  in  that  line  from  the  school  with  no  trouble 
to  themselves.  A few  parents  alleged  that  they  liked  charity  and  pre- 
ferred to  get  anything  they  could  without  working  for  it.  Of  the  remainder, 
some  were  widows  in  receipt  of  inadequate  outdoor  relief  and  hence  not  in  a 
position  to  feed  their  children  properly.  In  some  instances  the  managers  were 
able  to  bring  facts  before  the  notice  of  the  guardians  which  induced  them  to 
provide  a sufficient  allowance  to  maintain  the  family,  so  making  it  unnecessary 
for  the  mother  to  have  recourse  to  begging  on  its  behalf.  Others  appeared  to 
be  really  in  need  of  help,  either  through  the  illness  of  the  breadwinner,  or  from 
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being  out  of  work  through  no  fault  of  the  individual  concerned.  Where  it 
appeared  that  dinner  tickets  would  be  of  real  benefit,  they  were  given,  and  con- 
tinued regularly  until  the  crisis  in  the  family  history  was  past.  The  Relief 
Committee  did  not  confine  its  help  to  mere  doles  of  food,  but  referred  the 
cases  where  much  help  was  needed  to  the  clergy  or  the  nearest  District  Com- 
mittee of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  where  full  investigation  was  made 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

If  the  father  or  mother  was  ill  and  required  convalescent  treatment  in  order 
to  render  him  or  her  fit  for  work  again,  this  was  arranged  for  and  an  ample 
allowance  made  weekly  to  pay  the  rent,  clubs,  insurance  and  food,  until  the 
invalid  was  back  at  work  and  in  receipt  of  his  or  her  full  pay  as  usual. 
Through  the  regular  visiting  necessary  to  give  the  weekly  allowance,  an  intimate 
knowledge  was  gained  of  the  whole  family,  and  in  many  cases  the  eldest  girl  or 
boy  could  be  helped  to  better  work  or  induced  to  join  a provident  bank  or 
good  club. 

I am  afraid  I should  weary  you  were  I to  enter  into  further  details  as  to  the 
methods  of  help  and  the  different  societies  whose  aid  we  have  solicited  with 
regard  to  our  children.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  two  important  ones — well 
known  to  us  all — the  Invalid  Children’s  Aid  Association  and  the  Children’s 
Country  Holiday  Fund. 

Through  the  help  of  the  former  we  can  ensure  that  the  crippled  children 
are  supplied  with  the  necessary  instruments  suitable  for  their  cases.  They  are 
placed  in  charge  of  a visitor  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  over  the  welfare  of  each 
child,  and  who,  by  becoming  a friend  of  the  mother,  or  guardian,  can  often 
bring  about  great  improvement  in  the  home  conditions,  and  so  in  the  health  of 
the  little  sufferer.  As  we  are  to  hear  of  the  work  of  the  Invalid  Children’s  Aid 
Association  in  a separate  paper,  I shall  not  detain  you  with  a more  detailed 
account  of  what  it  accomplishes  for  the  children. 

The  Children’s  Country  Holiday  Fund  is  also  an  established  institution 
among  us,  and  every  year  the  custom  grows  amongst  the  parents  of  laying  by 
small  weekly  sums  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  fortnight  spent  in  the  country  or 
at  the  seaside. 

A great  deal  has  also  been  done  by  the  committee  of  our  school  with 
regard  to  the  eyesight  of  the  children.  Any  one  who  has  anything  to  do  with 
schools  is  aware  of  the  number  of  children  who  suffer  from  defective  sight. 
They  are  frequently  classed  by  the  teachers  as  stupid,  when  the  fact  is,  that 
they  cannot  see  the  letters  and  figures  written  upon  the  blackboard.  Partly 
by  parents’  payments  and  partly  through  the  Charitable  Fund  belonging  to  the 
School  Relief  Committee,  medical  treatment  has  been  obtained  and  where 
necessary,  spectacles  provided.  As  an  instance  of  what  may  be  accomplished, 
I may  mention  that  Blight,  which  formerly  was  a source  of  continual  trouble, 
has  been  stamped  out  simply  through  constant  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  and  managers. 
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The  last  School  Relief  Committee’s  Report  notes  that  only  three  delicate 
children  were  fed  during  the  winter  of  1902-3  instead  of  the  large  number  in 
previous  years.  In  the  same  year  the  managers  opened  a savings  bank  in  the 
school,  and  during  nine  months  was  deposited.  Sums  amounting  to 

^13  or  ^14  were  also  collected  from  the  parents  towards  expenses  of  boots, 
spectacles,  and  the  Children’s  Country  Holiday  Fund.  These  facts  make  us 
realise  how  much  can  be  done,  even  in  a poor  school,  to  develop  thrift. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  no  complaints  have  been  received  from  the  parents 
in  spite  of  the  increased  responsibility  thrown  upon  them,  owing  to  the 
changed  methods  of  administering  relief,  whether  in  the  form  of  food,  clothing, 
or  surgical  instruments.  The  object  of  the  managers  has  been  to  encourage  as 
much  as  possible  self-respect  and  independence  among  the  families  with  whom 
they  were  brought  in  contact.  The  attendance  for  the  year  was  better  than  it 
had  ever  been  before. 

Every  one  here  knows  how  much  can  be  done  by  dint  of  patient  and  skilled 
visiting.  I lay  stress  upon  the  word  skilled,  as  unskilled  visiting  merely  serves 
to  perpetuate  the  dependent  condition  of  our  poor.  This  fact  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasised. 

One  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  existence  of  underfed  children  and 
consequent  deterioration  in  physique,  is  due  to  a variety  of  causes  other  than 
/aci  of  food. 

Bad  sanitation  and  ventilation,  overcrowding,  want  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine, 
lack  of  personal  cleanliness,  improper  food  (this  last  caused  by  the  absolute 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  mothers  of  cookery  and  of  what  constitutes  nourish- 
ment) the  insufficient  care  of  infants,  due  to  ignorance  and  carelessness  again 
on  the  part  of  the  mothers  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that  they  undertake  work  outside 
their  homes.  The  unwholesome  methods  of  feeding  infants,  the  intemperance 
of  the  parents  tend  to  cause  an  appalling  waste  of  the  money  which  could 
otherwise  feed  and  clothe  the  wretched,  stunted  children  with  whom  we  are 
confronted  in  the  elementary  schools.  These  and  other  reasons,  such  as 
smoking  amongst  very  young  boys,  must  be  taken  into  account  in  considering 
the  deterioration  in  physique  and  character  in  the  children  which  we  all  recog- 
nise and  deplore,  and  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  lately. 

How  are  we  going  to  remedy  the  foregoing  lamentable  conditions  of  life  ? 
One  party  advocates  free  feeding  of  school  children  by  the  municipality,  and 
so  ensures,  as  they  argue,  that  the  children  are  not  in  a state  of  hunger  when 
in  school  and  can  profit  from  the  lessons  taught  them. 

The  experience  of  the  sub-committees  goes  to  prove  that  where  they  have 
carried  out  energetic  and  enlightened  home  visiting,  no  child  need  fail  to 
obtain  relief  if  it  requires  it ; and  secondly,  that  private  charity  is  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demand  for  relief  in  schools. 

The  figures  given  in  the  reports  sent  in  to  the  Joint  Committee  show  the 
areas  where  most  relief  was  dispensed.  The  poorest  districts  were  not  those 
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where  lavish  feeding  occurred ; and  in  the  same  groups  of  schools,  where  the 
same  class  of  children  attended,  one  school  fed  liberally  whilst  another  did 
not.  We  find  one  department  in  the  same  school  giving  a great  deal  and  the 
other  practically  nothing.  In  my  own  school  the  head  infant  teacher  holds 
the  wholesome  view  that  the  parents  ought  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  their 
own  children,  hence  we  seldom  receive  applications  for  food  from  her. 

From  the  knowledge  obtained  through  the  work  of  the  sub-committees,  we 
must  conclude  that  the  demand  for  help  is  largely  an  artificial  one,  and  is 
created  in  schools  where  it  is  known  that  relief  is  likely  to  be  freely  given. 
This  attitude  depends  entirely  upon  the  idiosyncracies  of  the  managers  and 
teachers,  and  the  demand  has  little  to  do  with  the  actual  need — it  is  merely  a 
fashion. 

Intentional  cruelty  is  rare ; ignorance,  on  the  contrary,  is  rife  among 
mothers.  We  must  seek  for  the  cure  of  existing  unwholesome  conditions  of 
life  and  consequent  pallor  and  ill-health  of  the  children,  not  by  attempting  to 
feed  them  after  they  come  to  school,  but  by  educating  mothers  in  the  care  of 
infants ; and  by  every  means  in  our  power  we  must  teach  the  girls  simple  laws 
of  health  and  hygiene  which  will  enable  them  to  know,  when  they  become 
mothers,  how  to  feed  and  care  for  their  babies.  When  we  know,  as  most  of  us 
do,  on  what  those  infants  are  fed,  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  enormous  mortality 
statistics.  Only  lately  I was  shown  a child  of  a year  old,  which  had  been  fed 
from  birth  upon  a mixture  of  stout,  suet,  breadcrumbs  and  sugar  all  boiled  up 
together. 

The  school  manager  has  a splendid  opportunity  afforded  him  or  her,  of 
getting  at  the  root  of  the  poverty  and  squalor  which  exist  in  a solid  mass 
in  our  cities.  By  making  friends  with  the  parents  much  can  be  done  to 
incite  them  to  fresh  efforts  to  preserve  their  independence.  When  they  once 
realise  that  the  visitor  is  not  a lady  with  grocery  or  coal  tickets  in  her  hand, 
but  that  she  is  really  interested  in  their  children,  they  cease  to  expect  those 
uncertain  gifts  which  are  so  demoralising,  and  talk  in  a natural  way  of  the 
difficulties  in  their  lives.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  school  relief  work  we  must 
build  up  by  slow  individual  effort  the  self-respect  of  our  people,  and  to  do  this 
we  must  take  the  family  as  a centre,  making  use  of  every  resource  available, 
beginning  with  those  which  are  nearest  the  family,  the  relatives,  with  whom 
it  is  most  natural  to  co-operate  in  our  plan  of  help.  (I  assume  that  there 
always  is  a plan  in  the  mind  of  the  worker.)  Failing  those  resources  we  can 
fall  back  on  those  that  exist  outside  the  family  circle,  i.e.,  associations  of 
various  kinds. 

By  undertaking  the  responsibility  of  feeding  and  clothing  our  schoo 
children,  the  more  certainly  are  we  removing  from  the  parents  a responsibility 
which  properly  belongs  to  them.  The  parents  are  the  persons  to  feed  them, 
and  the  proper  place  to  be  fed  in  is  the  home.  We  may  produce  a temporary 
improvement  in  conditions  by  doing  so,  outside,  and  give  pleasure  to  ourselves 


but  we  do  not  thereby  touch  the  real  evil,  which  is  the  bad  condition  of  the 
homes. 

To  sum  up,  I would  advocate  more  systematic  teaching  in  schools,  girl’s 
clubs,  and  mother’s  meetings,  of  girls  and  women  in  the  care  of  infants,  young 
children,  and  the  hygiene  of  the  home.  As  is  constantly  said,  they  enter  upon 
marriage  without  the  remotest  conception  of  the  responsibilities  which  they  are 
undertaking,  with  disastrous  results  consequently  to  their  infants,  as  well  as  to 
the  husbands,  who  are  too  often  driven  to  the  public  houses  through  the  lack 
of  comfort  and  cleanliness  which  exists  in  their  homes. 

All  the  problems  of  social  and  sanitary'  progress  seem  to  be  centred  in  the 
woman,  who  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  centre  of  home  life.  Until  we  get  hold  of 
the  women  there  is  not  much  hope  for  the  children. 

Much  also  can  be  done  by  managers  interesting  themselves  in  the  housing 
conditions  of  their  district,  and  by  constant  and  intelligent  visiting  of  the 
parents  of  the  school  children,  obtaining  that  intimate  and  personal  knowledge 
of  the  needs  of  individual  families,  which  is  essential  in  any  endeavour  to  make 
them  permanently  independent. 

Pauperism  is  not  always  produced  by  drunken  or  vicious  habits,  but  seems 
to  be  an  insidious  disease  which  shows  itself  in  a gradual  weakening  of  char- 
acter brought  on  by  early  and  improvident  marriages,  the  evils  of  overcrowding, 
and  others  mentioned  before,  and  lastly,  from  the  long  continuance,  from 
generation  to  generation,  of  families  in  one  locality.  We  find  old  paupers  in 
receipt  of  outdoor  relief  who  tell  us  that  their  fathers  and  mothers  and  grand- 
parents lived  in  the  Dials  district,  and  that  their  children  have  never  been  away 
from  it.  Their  horizon  has  been  bounded  by  the  streets  of  their  neighbour- 
hood, and  by  a slow  process  of  deterioration  we  arrive  at  the  rickety  and 
tubercular  children  of  the  present  day. 

The  experiences  of  the  managers  of  Tower  Street  School  show  how  small 
an  amount  of  actual  food  relief  is  required,  where  there  is  careful  visiting 
carried  out.  They  also  show  what  an  infinite  variety  of  help  and  teaching  is 
needed  if  we  mean  to  overcome  the  ignorance  of  parents  with  regard  to  the 
physical  well-being  of  their  children.  I have  dwelt  chiefly  upon  the  import- 
ance of  educating  the  girls  and  women  on  home  hygiene  and  care  of  children, 
as  my  work  has  brought  me  more  in  contact,  perhaps,  with  them,  and  I may- 
have  appeared  to  lay  undue  stress  upon  their  influence  on  the  home.  I do  not 
forget,  however,  that  without  the  co-operation  of  the  father,  we  shall  fail  to 
secure  a healthy,  happy  home. 

Every  one  is  agreed  upon  the  desirability  of  encouraging  the  boys  to  enter 
skilled  trades  and  good  clubs,  and  of  developing  in  them  independence  and 
self-reliance  in  character,  so  that  later  on  in  life  they  have  powers  of  self- 
restraint  and  endurance  sufficient  to  carry  them  through  the  difficulties  which 
are  sure  to  beset  them.  If  charitable  committees  could  be  established  in 
every  school,  to  promote  hygiene,  thrift,  apprenticeship,  and  administer  relief 
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if  necessary,  we  should  then,  to  my  mind,  be  nearer  an  ideal  system  of  home 
relief  in  connection  with  school  children,  than  by  any  system  of  aid  which 
attempts  to  meet  obvious  needs  at  the  expense  of  serious  deterioration  of 
character. 

{See  Summary  of  Discussion,  page  387.) 

HOME  RELIEF  IN  RELATION  TO  CERTAIN 
EYE  DISEASES  IN  CHILDREN 

By  H.  WRIGHT  THOMSON,  M.D. 

Dispensary  Ophthalmic  Surgeon,  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary  ; 

Assistant  Surgeon,  Glasgow  Ophthalmic  Institution 

The  position  which  is  occupied  by  vision  in  the  scale  of  relative  importance  of 
the  senses  is  undoubtedly  the  highest  of  all ; therefore  any  deterioration  of  its 
activity  is  in  the  highest  degree  to  be  regretted,  primarily  from  a physiological 
point  of  view,  but  also  from  the  point  of  view  of  public  economy.  If  there  are 
any  conditions  of  the  eyes  to  which  children  are  liable,  which  are  amenable  to 
such  preventive  treatment  as  might  be  administered  by  parochial  authorities,  it 
is  within  the  province  of  this  Congress  to  suggest  their  consideration  to  this 
children’s  section  of  it. 

Within  recent  years  there  has  been  a great  awakening  to  the  importance  of 
systematic  expert  examination  of  school  children  with  a view  not  only  to  the 
determination  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  any  racial  physical  degeneration, 
but  also  to  secure  in  individual  cases  the  mitigation  of  such  defects  or  diseases 
as  are  capable  of  being  influenced  by  early  treatment. 

It  is  the  latter  object  which  is  the  more  important  in  connection  with  the 
eyes  and  eyesight.  It  has  long  been  known  that  one  of  the  penalties  of  the 
greater  education  of  a country  is  a greater  prevalence  of  short-sightedness,  but 
such  systematic  examinations  make  manifest  the  exact  severity  of  the  penalty 
and  bring  us  face  to  face  with  the  difficult  problem,  how  to  devise  means 
whereby  education  may  be  carried  on  to  the  same  extent  and  yet  the  evil  effects 
on  the  eyesight  of  the  nation  be  minimised. 

This  condition  of  shortsight  is  one  of  no  little  importance  in  connection 
with  the  parochial  administration  of  a country.  A man  who  is  short-sighted 
has  a limited  sphere  of  usefulness  in  the  labour  world.  He  sees  well  anything 
which  he  can  get  close  up  to  his  eyes  even  though  it  be  very  small,  but  objects 
a few  feet  away  from  him  are  quite  indistinct  and  hazy  unless  he  uses  glasses. 
There  are  few  trades,  however,  in  which  the  use  of  glasses  is  allowed.  A 
'abourer  with  spectacles  on  has  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  even  a small 
job,  and  the  engineer  or  skilled  artificer  exposed  to  the  danger  of  flying  chips 
of  metal  or  wood  courts  instant  dismissal  when  he  puts  on  glasses  at  his  work. 
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The  consequence  is  that  over  and  over  again  in  dispensary  ophthalmic  practice 
one  comes  across  men  whose  eyes  urgently  require  glasses,  yet  who  feel  com- 
pelled to  refuse  to  wear  them.  Such  men  run  a twofold  risk.  They  are,  on 
the  one  hand,  specially  liable  to  accident  on  account  of  their  defective  vision, 
and  on  the  other  they  are  liable  to  become  blind,  for  short  sight  of  a certain 
type,  if  untreated,  tends  to  destructive  disease  of  the  visual  apparatus.  It  is 
little  wonder  that  employers  hesitate  or  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  a man 
who  is  known  to  be  short-sighted,  and  therefore  the  more  liable  to  accident  and 
likely  to  become  a recipient  of  compensation.  Consequently  such  a man  is  in  a 
serious  plight,  and  is  not  very  unlikely  to  become  ultimately  chargeable  to  the 
parish.  It  is  an  obvious  duty  to  all  young  lads  about  to  choose  a trade  to 
warn  them,  if  short-sighted,  to  avoid  all  dangerous  occupations,  and  to  impress 
upon  them  that  while  for  a time  they  may  be  able  to  do  without  glasses,  yet 
owing  to  the  almost  inevitable  increase  to  which  short  sight  is  liable,  they  are 
likely  to  require  them  sometime.  It  is  hard  if  this  necessity  arises  just  after 
the  completion  of  an  apprenticeship  so  as  to  prevent  the  obtaining  of  a journey- 
man’s place,  and  it  is  a pity  that  warning  should  not  have  been  given. 

What  is  this  short  sight?  can  it  be  detected  in  early  childhood?  and  can 
anything  be  done  for  it  then  ? These  are  the  questions  most  pertinent  to  this 
paper. 

Short  sight  or  Myopia  is  due  to  the  length  of  the  eyeball,  from  the  front  to 
the  back,  being  too  great.  The  eye  is  permanently  focussed  for  near  objects, 
and  so  all  distant  objects  are  blurred  and  indistinct.  Once  established  it  is 
very  apt,  during  the  years  of  growth  at  least,  to  become  progressively  worse, 
and  in  certain  malignant  cases  not  only  does  the  short  sight  rapidly  become 
w'orse,  but  the  end  is  apt  to  be  partial  or  complete  blindness.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  this  condition  of  the  eyes  is  the  result  of  the  constant  need 
which  there  is  in  civilised  life  for  accurate  near  vision.  Myopia  is  unknown 
among  the  more  savage  races,  and  animals  are  mostly  long-sighted.  Their  eyes 
are  suited  to  their  requirements.  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  civilised  life  the 
eyes  require  to  be  suitable  for  both  distant  and  near  vision,  and  it  is  further 
unfortunate  that  eyes  which  structurally  have  become  best  adapted  for  near 
work  are  not  only  incapable,  without  the  aid  of  glasses,  of  clear  distinct  vision, 
but  are  subject  to  impairment  by  disease. 

At  birth  the  eyes  are  long-sighted,  and,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
child  as  it  grows  older  becomes  gradually  less  long-sighted  until  the  eyes  reach 
the  stage  of  being  normal,  i.e.  the  eyes  have  perfect  vision  for  both  distant  and 
near  objects.  But  further  development  may  take  place,  and  the  eyes  instead 
of  remaining  of  normal  length  grow  too  long,  and  short  sight  is  established. 
Why  some  children’s  eyes  should  so  develop  is  not  perfectly  clear,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  heredity  plays  a part  in  the  causation,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  at  this  early  stage  it  is  possible  by  treatment  to  affect  the 
future  course  of  the  myopia. 
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Suppose,  then,  the  case  of  a child  of  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  in 
the  course  of  school  inspection  has  been  found  to  be  the  subject  of  myopia. 

The  first  great  need  in  such  a case  is  for  glasses.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  the  interest  of  the  child  and  his  sight  that  he  have  suitable  glasses  as  soon 
as  he  is  discovered  to  be  short-sighted.  It  is  not  merely  to  enable  him  to  see 
better,  but  in  order  to  place  his  eyes  under  circumstances  which  are  as  nearly  as 
possible  normal  and  prevent  further  development.  Now  it  is  a common 
experience  for  headmasters  to  find,  when  they  interview  the  parents,  that, 
while  they  are  quite  agreeable  to  take  the  child  to  hospital  to  have  his  eyes 
examined,  they  protest  themselves  too  poor  to  buy  the  glasses  which  are  pre- 
scribed. Here  then,  parochial  relief  might  save  the  situation. 

But  in  some  cases  the  mere  wearing  of  properly  adjusted  glasses  is  not 
enough.  One  can  see  from  the  condition  of  the  eyes  that  they  are  on  the 
verge  of  inflammatory  disturbances  and  a rapid  increase  in  the  degree  of  short- 
sight.  Now  what  these  children  require  is  first,  rest  for  the  eyes,  and  second, 
an  improvement  in  their  general  health.  They  will  usually  be  found  to  be  in 
bad  condition.  They  are  either  ill-fed  ,or  ill-clothed,  or  ill-housed,  probably  all 
three,  or  they  have  been  over-working  their  eyes.  If  such  children  be  left  to 
go  on  as  before,  except  for  the  assistance  of  their  glasses,  their  short  sight  is 
practically  sure  to  go  on  increasing,  and  by  the  time  they  reach  the  working 
age  there  will  be  few  trades  or  callings  open  to  them.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they 
could  be  taken  away  from  their  city  homes  and  boarded  out  in  the  country 
as  is  at  present  done  by  parish  councils  with  certain  lunatics  and  children, 
their  prospects  would  be  very  different.  They  would  be  subject  to  the  hygienic 
improvement  in  their  environment.  Their  diet  would  be  healthier.  Their 
eyes  would  be  taxed  by  no  reading  or  writing,  yet  their  education  would  be 
influenced  by  outdoor  occupation.  Such  children,  after  a period  of  this  treat- 
ment would  be  immensely  improved  in  general  health  and  vigour.  Their  eyes 
would  be  found  to  have  quietened  down,  and  now  their  schooling  might  be 
cautiously  proceeded  with. 

Of  course  it  may  be  argued  that  any  city  child  would  be  much  the  better  for 
such  treatment.  True,  but  in  the  case  of  the  child  who  is  the  subject  of  pro- 
gressive short  sight  such  treatment  is  an  actual  necessity  if  he  is  to  become  a 
useful  member  of  the  working-class  and  be  self-supporting.  It  will  not  cure  him 
of  his  short  sight,  but  it  will  minimise  the  risk  of  his  becoming  more  and  more 
short-sighted  and  perhaps  ultimately  blind. 

There  is  another  eye  disease  which  I think,  has  a much  stronger  claim  upon 
the  attention  of  administrative  authorities  than  is  generally  realised.  I refer  to 
strumous  ophthalmia  or  Phlyctenular  ophthalmia.  This  is  an  inflam- 
matory condition  of  the  superficial  parts  of  the  eyeball,  and  is  characterised  by 
an  extreme  dread  of  light  which  causes  the  child  to  keep  the  eyelids  tightly 
closed  together  and  to  burrow  away  into  the  darkest  corners.  The  general 
appearance  and  deportment  of  the  child  are  very  characteristic  and  must  be 
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familiar  to  all  who  visit  the  homes  of  the  poor.  If  the  inflammatory  process 
subsides  without  further  development  no  permanent  harm  results,  but  in  a large 
proportion  of  cases  there  develop  ulcers  on  the  cornea  or  clear  part  of  the  eye. 
Ulceration  means  a breach  of  surface,  and  in  the  process  of  healing  this  breach 
of  surface  is  filled  up  by  scar  tissue,  which,  instead  of  being  clear  like  the  rest  of 
the  cornea,  is  opaque.  There  is  a blemish  in  the  cornea  and  vision  is  impaired 
to  an  extent  proportionate  to  the  density,  extent,  and  position  of  the  scar. 
Further,  strumous  ophthalmia  is  apt  to  occur  again  and  again,  and  by  so  much 
is  the  danger  to  vision  increased.  Now,  while  it  is  in  the  eyes  that  this  disease 
makes  itself  most  manifest,  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  entirely  as  a local  disease. 
There  are  many  cases  which  recover  in  response  to  purely  local  remedies,  but 
in  the  serious  cases,  which  are  the  most  likely  to  cause  permanent  damage,  local 
treatment  is  not  enough  and  the  general  health  requires  to  be  dealt  with. 

The  treatment  which  is  most  effective  is  dietetic. — Strumous  ophthalmia  in 
a large  proportion  of  cases  is  a direct  result  of  bad  feeding.  It  is  relatively  un- 
common in  poorhouses  and  industrial  schools,  and  the  effect  of  bringing  a child 
suffering  from  it  into  hospital,  cleaning  it,  and  putting  it  on  to  a suitable  diet  is 
very  striking.  On  the  day  of  admission  the  child  may  be  in  miserable  case, 
dirty,  tear-stained,  and  unable  to  face  the  light  or  allow  the  eyelids  to  be 
opened.  Yet  the  following  day  may  see  the  same  child  sitting  up  in  its  cot  and 
looking  about  the  ward.  The  local,  or  eye  treatment  has  been  the  same  as  when 
the  child  was  at  home,  but  it  has  had  a dose  of  medicine  and  been  given  no- 
thing but  milk  or  milk-food.  If  the  mother  could  have  been  got  to  adopt  these 
simple  measures  cure  would  soon  have  resulted,  but  cleanliness  and  an  abstemi- 
ous dietary  are  often  difficult  to  obtain  among  the  poor.  Here  is  a disease 
far-reaching  in  its  evil  effects  which  is  amenable  to  treatment  which  requires 
care  but  little  skill,  yet  which  it  is  found  to  be  difficult  to  get  carried  out  at 
home.  It  is  of  such  prevalence  that  only  a small  proportion  of  cases  can  be 
treated  in  the  hospital  wards  and  so  much  permanent  harm  is  done  which 
might  be  prevented,  were  it  possible  to  bring  to  bear  at  home  a guiding  influence. 
Such  an  influence  would  control  the  child’s  dietary,  restrain  the  unfortunate 
tendency  of  the  well-meaning  but  ignorant  mother  to  let  the  child  have  a share 
of  ‘ what ’s  going.’  Home  visitations  by  persons  of  suitable  training  would 
meet  the  needs  of  many  cases  and  be  preventive  of  much  impairment  of  vision. 
I do  not  claim  that  by  these  means  all  cases  of  strumous  ophthalmia  could 
be  rendered  non-productive  of  harmful  after-effects,  far  from  it,  but  I do  claim 
that  a very  material  lessening  of  them  could  be  effected. 

By  way  of  demonstrating  the  need  for  some  action  in  connection  with 
these  two  eye  conditions,  myopiaand  strumous  ophthalmia,  I may  quote  results 
of  an  examination  of  Glasgow  school  children  in  which  I am  at  present  engaged. 
Several  schools  are  being  dealt  with,  150  children  in  each  being  examined. 
One  school  will  suffice  for  my  present  purpose,  and  I take  the  one  which  has 
the  poorest  children,  namely,  Milton  School  in  the  Cowcaddens  district.  The 
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children  are  arranged  in  age  groups,  but  apart  from  that  are  chosen  indiscrimi- 
nately Out  of  the  150  in  this  school  13  had  myopia  and  not  one  of  these  wore 
glasses,  4 had  strumous  ophthalmia  and  were  not  under  treatment  of  any  kind, 
and  5 had  damaged  eyes  due  to  past  ophthalmia.  These  figures  are  striking,  and 
while  they  provide  a very  strong  argument  in  favour  of  regular  medical  inspec- 
tion of  school  children,  I trust  I have  shown  that  even  after  the  conditions  are 
discovered,  there  are  difficulties  to  be  overcome  which  might  be  lessened,  were  it 
possible  to  secure  the  action  of  an  appropriate  home  relief. 

{See  Summary  of  Discussion,  page  387.) 

THE  FEEDING  OF  INFANTS 

By  F.  M.  SANDWITH,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

Consulting  Physician  to  H.H.  the  Khedive  ; Lecturer  at  the  Lo7idon  School 

of  Tropical  Medicitie 

I HAVE  been  asked  by  the  newly  formed  ‘ Infant’s  Health  Society,’  which  has 
its  headquarters  in  London,  to  bring  before  this  section  the  objects  of  the 
society.  They  are  chiefly  to  spread  the  knowledge  of,  and  to  organise  the 
best  methods  of  dealing  with  the  chief  factors  now  affecting  the  health  and 
life  of  infants ; to  encourage  the  formation  of  dispensaries  and  milk  dep6ts  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying,  eithei  with  or  without  payment,  food  adequate 
in  quantity  and  quality  for  the  needs  of  babies ; to  co-operate  with  other 
bodies,  and  generally  to  further  the  work  of  the  society  by  means  of  leaflets, 
lectures,  and  all  other  measures  that  may  be  found  desirable. 

The  society  is  governed  by  a powerful  and  influential  committee,  which 
has  been  fortunate  in  securing  as  chairman  the  President  of  this  section. 

There  are  two  chief  reasons  for  the  formation  of  this  society  : — 

( 1)  The  physical  deterioration  of  the  British  race,  which  is  now  being  considered 
by  a special  committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  This  question  has  been  recently 
before  the  public,  and  it  is  terrible  to  be  told  by  experts  that  practically  one 
half  of  the  men  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  found  at  the  age  of  about  twenty 
to  be  unfit  for  admis.sion  into  the  public  services.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
causes  which  contribute  to  this  deterioration,  but  infant  feeding  is  one  of  the 
most  important.  Many  babies  improperly  fed  die,  while  those  who  survive 
grow  up  rickety,  stunted,  deformed,  and  have  but  little  resistive  power  to 
tubercle  and  other  infective  diseases. 

(2)  The  infant  mortality  is  so  enormous  that  about  one-fourth  of  the  total 
deaths  in  this  country  are  contributed  by  the  deaths  of  children  under  one 
year  of  age.  The  great  cause  of  this  mortality  is  the  improper  feeding  of  the 
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young  infant.  VVe  shall  all  agree  that  mother’s  milk  is  the  best  possible  food 
for  children  for  at  least  six  or  nine  months  of  their  early  life,  and  therefore 
maternal  nursing  should  be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible,  provided  that  the 
mother  is  healthy,  well-fed,  and  not  too  hard  worked.  But  the  real  difficulty 
with  which  we  have  to  cope  is  the  great  and  increasing  number  of  women  who 
are  unable  to  nurse  their  offspring.  Wet  nurses  have  never  been  popular  in 
this  country,  and  therefore  the  town  and  village  children  are  brought  up  now 
on  whatever  the  mother  thinks  best,  such  as  condensed  milk,  patent  foods, 
bread  or  biscuits,  and  water.  Incidentally  I may  ask  whether  manufacturers 
should  be  allowed  to  put  before  the  public  a food  advertised  as  ‘ A perfect 
substitute  for  human  milk,’  or  ‘The  best  food  for  infants,’  without  being  liable 
for  prosecution  if  their  representations  are  untrue. 


THE  infants’  hospital 

A temporary  hospital  was  opened  in  1903,  and  during  the  year  138 
infants  were  admitted,  of  whom  78  were  discharged  in  good  condition 
after  their  diet  had  been  regulated,  25  died,  and  the  remainder  were  dismissed 
because  they  were  suffering  from  congenital  syphilis.  The  number  of  deaths 
is  very  small  considering  that  many  of  the  babies  were  moribund  on  admission, 
and  almost  died  in  their  mother’s  arms  while  waiting  to  be  admitted. 

The  Walker  Gordon  laboratory,  which  has  done  such  good  work  in  many 
American  cities,  has  established  a farm  at  Sudbury,  which  provides  all  the 
milk  for  the  hospital.  The  special  point  about  this  farm,  which  is  too  little 
known  to  the  medical  profession  and  the  public,  is  that  the  milk  is  kept 
absolutely  pure  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  cow  till  it  reaches  the  child’s 
mouth.  The  cows  are  examined  at  regular  intervals  by  a veterinary  surgeon 
and  none  are  accepted  which  re-act  to  the  tuberculin  test.  The  cowhouse 
is  kept  away  from  all  animals,  horse-manure  and  flies,  is  well  ventilated,  and 
furnished  with  superficial  drains  which  are  washed  down  by  hydrants  twice  a 
day  before  milking.  The  diet  of  the  cows  is  carefully  regulated  to  exclude 
materials  which  make  the  milk  noxious  for  children,  such  as  oil  cake, 
brewer’s  grains,  and  turnips.  The  cows  are  washed  daily,  and  their  udders 
are  cleaned  immediately  before  milking.  The  milkers  wear  sterilised  jackets 
and  caps,  and  stringent  rules  prevent  their  working  if  they  or  any  members  of 
their  family  have  any  disease.  The  milk  is  drawn  into  sterilised  pails,  covered 
with  a metal  sieve  containing  non-absorbent  cotton-wool.  Immediately  after 
milking,  the  milk  is  carried  to  a room  at  some  distance  where,  unless  required 
to  be  used  as  whole  milk,  it  is  passed  through  the  separator,  which  is  driven 
by  machinery,  and  is  then  passed  over  the  refrigerating  cooler,  which  is  worked 
by  cold  brine  sent  through  by  an  'engine.  In  this  way  each  pail  of  milk 
coming  from  the  cowhouse  is  reduced  from  100°  F.  to  40°  F.  within  an 
hour.  Nothing  is  more  important  than  this  rapid  cooling,  for  if  milk  is 
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allowed  to  stand  at  the  ordinary  temperature  the  rate  of  development  of  the 
bacteria  is  prodigious,  whereas  at  40°  F.  it  is  practically  nil. 

I am  able  to  show  you  photographs  of  the  various  buildings  of  the  farm, 
and  also  one  of  the  hospital  wards. 

The  ‘ whole  milk  ’ is  transferred  to  sterilised  bottles,  closed,  and  kept 
in  tanks  of  cold  water 'until  it  is  taken  away  in  the  delivery  carts.  The 
materials  for  making  the  substitute  milk  are  transferred  at  once  to  the 
modifying  laboratory,  where  the  various  mixtures  are  prepared  by  two 
hospital  nurses  in  exact  accordance  with  the  prescriptions.  The  mixtures  are 
heated  at  any  prescribed  temperature,  or  they  are  not  heated  at  all,  according 
to  the  special  instructions  received.  The  mixtures  are  then  transferred  to 
the  cold  water  tanks,  where  they  are  kept  until  collected  for  delivery.  One 
great  advantage  of  this  system  is  that  the  milk  for  the  child  is  sent  out 
in  separate  bottles,  one  for  each  meal,  which  minimises  the  risk  of  the  food 
being  tampered  with.  The  bottles  are  plugged  with  cotton-wool  and  placed 
in  a basket,  but  not  pasteurised  or  sterilised  unless  this  has  been  ordered.  In 
the  cases  where  the  milk  has  to  be  transported  a long  distance  by  rail,  the 
bottles,  instead  of  being  placed  in  a basket,  are  packed  in  a special  box 
containing  ice  in  the  centre. 

After  the  milk  has  been  delivered  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  it  from 
all  contamination,  and  to  keep  it  cool.  When  a meal  is  required  for  the  infant 
the  milk  has  only  to  be  warmed  and  the  teat  applied  to  the  bottle.  This 
again  prevents  the  possibility  of  using  unclean  feeding  bottles,  and  the  long, 
insanitary  tubes  so  often  seen  with  them. 

The  Walker  Gordon  laboratory  does  not  advertise  in  lay  newspapers, 
and  only  supplies  substitute  milk  on  a doctor’s  prescription,  but  will  furnish 
any  amount  of  ordinary  whole  milk  which  is  demanded.  Their  milk,  if  kept 
at  a low  temperature,  will  remain  good  for  several  days  in  spite  of  the  absence 
of  all  preservatives  and  heating  processes.  This  is  enough  to  show  that  it  is 
pure  and  relatively  free  from  germs. 

The  great  objection  to  this  process  for  the  great  mass  of  the  community 
is  the  cost,  which  is  now  calculated  at  something  over  5s.  per  week  for  each 
infant,  yet,  in  spite  of  the  cost,  some  plan  of  this  kind  must  be  recommended, 
or  the  poorer  mother  who  cannot  feed  her  infant  from  her  own  breast  is  quite 
unable  at  the  present  time  to  provide  it  with  a substitute  food  at  all  answering 
the  child’s  requirements. 

Dr.  Vincent,  who  has  been  in  London  an  able  and  energetic  exponent  of 
the  valuable  work  done  by  Dr.  Rotch  and  others  in  the  United  States,  has 
proposed  to  take  one  district  as  an  experiment,  and  to  establish  in  it  an 
out-patient  department,  where  the  babies  can  be  seen  twice  a week  by  a 
doctor,  who  will  order  a food  suitable  for  each  infant.  The  food  so  ordered 
should  be  available  for  the  mother  every  day,  though  in  most  cases  it  would 
have  to  be  provided  at  less  than  cost  price.  A trained  nurse  should  be  in 
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residence,  who  should  make  it  her  business  to  visit  the  mothers,  keep  in 
touch  with  the  district  nurses  already  working  among  the  poor,  and  generally 
to  watch  over  the  work  in  the  district. 

{See  Summary  of  Discussion,  page  387.) 

THE  PROTECTION  AFFORDED  TO  CHILDREN 
BY  EXISTING  POOR  LAWS  AND  THE  ■ 
NECESSITY  FOR  FURTHER  LEGISLATION 

By  miss  FRANCES  ZANETTI 

Inspector  of  the  Chorlton  Union,  Manchester 

Amongst  the  numerous  social  reforms  which  characterised  the  latter  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  none  were  more  important  than  the  improvement  in 
Poor  Law  administration.  This  was  most  marked  as  regards  the  training  and 
protection  of  children. 

For  the  first  thirty  or  forty  years  following  the  introduction  of  the  Poor  Law 
Act  of  1834,  pauper  children  knew  no  life  beyond  the  workhouse  walls,  no 
education  save  the  reading  and  writing  which  comprised  the  curriculum  of  the 
workhouse  schools.  They  were  left,  to  a great  extent,  in  charge  of  adult 
paupers,  wore  workhouse  uniform,  and  were  absolutely  branded  with  pauperism. 
Little  wonder  if  they  returned,  in  later  life,  to  the  one  home  they  had  known 
in  childhood. 

The  establishment  about  1864,  of  barrack  schools,  built  to  accommodate 
from  500  to  1000  children,  constituted  a great  improvement  upon  the 
old  system. 

The  boarding-out  system,  established  1871,  showed  that  at  last  an  attempt 
was  being  made  to  provide  the  children  with  some  kind  of  home  life,  and  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  escape  from  workhouse  environment.  This 
system  (an  ideal  one  under  proper  conditions),  being  available  only  in  the 
case  of  orphan  and  deserted  children,  was  not  sufficient  for  Unions  of  any 
considerable  size,  and  the  establishment  of  Cottage  and  Scattered  Homes 
followed.  One  or  other  of  these  systems  has  been  adopted  in  many  Unions, 
and  shortly,  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  not  any  healthy  children  will  remain 
inside  the  workhouse. 

These  are  wonderful  reforms  to  have  been  effected  in  so  short  a time. 
Children  of  the  State  have  now  a chance  of  moral  and  physical  development 
equal  to,  if  not  better  than  that  of  many  children  of  the  working-classes. 
Indeed,  so  far  as  allowed  by  legislation,  Guardians  of  the  Poor  are  providing 
liberally  and  thoroughly  for  children,  rightly  recognising  that  money  so  spent 
must  eventually  result  in  a decrease  of  pauperism,  and  the  provision  of  a race 
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of  thrifty,  industrious  men  and  women.  Unfortunately,  legislation  does  not  go 
nearly  far  enough,  and  the  Guardians  are  frustrated  by  the  limitation  of  their 
powers.  Amongst  the  most  useful  enactments  of  recent  years,  have  been  the 
Poor  Law  Acts  of  1889  and  1899,  and  the  Infant  Life  Protection  Act  of  1897, 
but  both  need  extension,  the  latter  being  exceedingly  defective. 

By  the  Poor  Law  Acts  of  1889  and  1899,  Guardians  are  empowered 
to  adopt  children  when — 

1.  Deserted  by  parents,  or 

2.  The  Guardians  are  of  opinion  that  by  reason  of  mental  deficiency  or  of 
vicious  habits  or  mode  of  life,  the  parents  of  the  child  are  unfit  to  have  control 
of  it,  or 

3.  A parent  is  unable  to  perform  his  or  her  parental  duties,  by  reason  of 
being  under  sentence  of  penal  servitude,  or  of  being  detained  under  the 
Inebriates  Act  of  1898,  or 

4.  A parent  of  the  child  has  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  respect  of 
any  offence  against  any  of  his  or  her  children,  or 

5.  A parent  of  the  child  is  permanently  bedridden  or  disabled,  and  is  the 
inmate  of  a workhouse,  and  consents  to  the  resolution,  or 

6.  Both  parents,  or  in  the  case  of  an  illegitimate  child,  the  mother  of  the 
child,  are,  or  is  dead. 

The  Guardians  have  full  control  over  such  children  until  they  attain  the 
age  of  eighteen  years  ; a Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction  may  overrule  the  order 
of  the  Guardians,  and  the  Guardians  themselves  have  power  to  rescind  their 
resolution,  and  also  to  compel  parents  of  such  children  to  contribute  towards 
their  maintenance. 

This  latter  Act  has  been  the  means  of  rescuing  some  thousands  of  children 
from  cruel  parents  and  immoral  surroundings,  and,  by  the  provision  of 
guardianship  up  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  of  giving  them  an  excellent  start 
in  life. 

But  the  powers  given  to  Guardians  under  the  Acts  of  1889  and  1899, 
might  advisedly  be  extended  so  as  to  include  children  of  tramps  and  vagrants, 
and  in  such  cases,  to  compel  the  parents  to  work  in  order  to  contribute 
towards  the  support  of  the  children.  An  amendment  of  this  nature  would 
undoubtedly  prove  a check  to  desertion.  At  present  the  class  of  children, 
known  as  ‘ ins-and-outs,’  are  a source  of  considerable  anxiety  to  the  authorities. 
It  is  in  them  that  the  pauper  taint  is  so  strongly  marked,  and  their  influence 
is  most  disastrous  to  other  children  in  the  home,  coming,  as  they  do,  fresh  from 
degrading  conditions  of  life  ‘outside’ — as  the  very  youngest  idiomatically 
describes  the  world  without  the  workhouse  walls.  If  these  children  are  to  be 
saved  from  a lapse  into  pauperism  in  later  life,  and  to  be  prevented  from 
recruiting  the  ranks  of  the  unfit,  they  must  be  completely  removed  from 
undesirable  surroundings,  and  protected  until  they  are  fit  to  take  care  of 
themselves. 
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The  powers  of  the  Guardians  might  also,  with  advantage,  be  strengthened 
in  regard  to  any  children  for  whom  they  have  completely  provided  for  a 
lengthened  period  of  time.  At  present,  many  promising  children  are  claimed, 
at  a wage-earning  age,  by  relatives  who  have  evinced  little  or  no  Interest 
in  them  during  their  chargeability  to  the  Union.  The  results  of  good  training 
are  likely  to  be  rapidly  destroyed  when  undermined  by  bad  influences  at 
a critical  and  plastic  age.  It  ought  to  be  possible  to  allow  to  the  Guardians 
discretionary  powers  in  dealing  with  such  children  for  a few  years  after  they 
are  ready  to  go  out  to  work.  Such  powers  are  needed  on  economical  grounds  : 
it  is  a waste  of  money  to  educate  and  clothe  children,  if  they  are  to  be  allowed 
to  degenerate,  instead  of  to  progress,  and  for  humanitarian  reasons  also,  since 
such  children  are  very  helpless,  and  often  need  protection  more  after  leaving 
the  Homes  than  during  their  years  of  childhood.  This  latter  fact  I know  from 
a long  experience  in  visiting  such  cases. 

The  children  known  as  ‘ feeble-minded  ’ should  be  included  amongst  these 
other  cases  for  adoption.  No  legislation  is  complete  which  does  not  make 
provision  for  this  class,  in  whose  descendants  every  type  of  degeneracy 
is  found.  The  feeble-minded  constitute  from  one  and  a half  to  two  per  cent, 
of  the  school-going  population.  At  present  there  is  no  provision  for  them 
after  sixteen,  and  family  affection  often  insists  upon  keeping  them  at  home, 
with  disastrous  results.  They  are  easily  managed  in  suitable  schools,  and,  in 
many  cases,  can  earn  a little  towards  their  own  support. 

Children  boarded-out  within  Unions  are,  at  the  present  time,  inadequately 
protected.  Boarding-out  is  a very  good  system,  but,  unfortunately,  is  one 
open  to  much  abuse  if  not  thoroughly  carried  out.  I am  of  opinion  that 
in  most  cases,  the  children  are  received  largely  for  monetary  considerations,  or 
for  the  sake  of  the  work  to  be  got  out  of  them.  This  does  not  necessarily 
condemn  boarding-out,  but  it  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  adequate  inspection. 
To  take  a sentimental  view  of  the  relationship  of  the  child  to  its  foster-parents 
and  to  suggest  that  affection  and  responsibility  are  weakened  by  the  inspection 
of  officials,  is  a mistake.  Boarding-out  is  usually  a business  undertaking  on 
the  part  of  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  children.  I have  never  found  foster- 
parents,  even  the  best,  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  their  charges  were  ‘ boarded  ’ 
with  them.  Affection  for  the  children  follows  later. 

I knew  of  one  district  (where  boarding-out  was  very  largely  practised)  in 
which,  when  a deputation  of  Guardians  went  to  pay  a surprise  visit,  they  were 
directed  to  the  Homes  occupied  by  the  children  chargeable  to  them,  by  persons 
in  the  street  (not  foster-parents),  who  knew  exactly  to  which  Union  the  several 
boarded-out  children  in  the  neighbourhood  belonged.  A wrong  system,  of 
course,  prevailed  here,  but  I have  found,  in  well-managed  districts,  that  each 
foster-mother  usually  knows  where  the  other  boarded-out  children  reside. 
The  fact  of  several  children  attending  one  school  is  partly  responsible  for  this. 

It  is  well,  therefore,  not  to  count  too  much  upon  the  affection  of  the 
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foster-parent  for  the  child,  but  rather  to  rely  upon  efficient  organisation  by  a 
committee  of  supervision,  supplemented  by  independent  inspection.  By 
independent  inspection,  I mean  inspection  by  an  official  responsible  only  to 
the  Guardians.  This  is  indispensable,  because  voluntary  work  alone  is 
unreliable.  It  is  often  untrained  and  erratic,  liable  to  suffer  from  the 
competition  of  other  demands  upon  the  time  and  interests  of  the  worker. 
Further,  I find  that  members  of  a committee  have  a tendency  to  fall  into  a 
stereotyped  method,  to  take  too  much  for  granted,  to  trust  largely  to  outward 
appearances,  and  often  to  evince  , a distaste  for  plain  speaking,  and  other 
unpleasant  duties,  sometimes  indispensable  in  a visit  of  inspection. 

Children  boarded-out  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Union,  have  the  advantage 
of  the  visits  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  but  there  is  no 
such  provision  made  for  those  boarded-out  within  the  Union.  Frequently  the 
inspection  of  these  cases  is  added  to  the  already  onerous  work  of  a relieving 
officer,  and  the  unsuitability  of  such  work  to  a man  is  obvious.  Where 
a committee  of  ladies  undertake  the  duty,  there  is  more  hope  of  success,  but 
boarding-out  cannot  be  properly  carried  out  by  voluntary  workers  alone. 
Guardians  will  find  it  necessary  to  have  inspection  by  their  own  official. 
I have  found  obvious  and  palpable  defects  in  cases  reported  ‘ satisfactory,’  and 
am  convinced  that  boarding-out  within  Unions  becomes  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a system  of  out-relief  to  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  children,  who 
consider  it  unreasonable  that  they  should  be  expected  to  spend  on  the  children 
the  money  received  for  maintenance.  The  sleeping  accommodation  I have 
frequently  found  defective ; clothing  in  pawn,  children  in  charge  of  drunken 
persons,  and,  in  a large  number  of  cases,  living  amidst  unsuitable  surroundings 
and  insanitary  conditions,  many  learning  lessons  of  deceit  from  the  untruthful 
tales  invented  by  their  foster-parents  at  the  time  of  the  official  visit. 

Where  children  of  the  very  poor  classes  are  boarded-out  with  relatives, 
their  condition  will  often  be  pitiable,  and  although  some  cases  may  be  capable 
of  improvement,  this  will  only  come  by  untiring  vigilance  and  firmness  on  the 
part  of  Guardians,  acting  upon  official  reports. 

I think  that  the  best  solution  of  the  whole  question  would  be  to  increase 
the  sum  of  money  allowed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  children.  The  labourer 
is  worthy  of  his  hire.  First,  adequately  compensate  the  woman  for  the  extra 
work  entailed  by  her  care  of  a boarded-out  child  (the  present  allowance  of 
4S.  a week  is  quite  inadequate),  and  then  insist  upon  efficiency. 

As  regards  those  children,  who,  by  the  provisions  of  the  Infant  Life  Protec- 
tion Act,  1897,  are  under  the  control  of  the  Guardians,  legislation  is  again 
defective.  The  Act,  as  it  now  stands,  applies  only  to  cases  in  which  two  or 
more  children,  under  the  age  of  five  years,  are  received  or  maintained,  for 
hire  or  reward,  apart  from  their  parents,  for  a longer  period  than  for  forty-eight 
hours,  and  to  cases  in  which  children  of  less  than  two  years  of  age  are  adopted 
for  a ‘lump’  sum,  paid  down,  and  not  exceeding  £^20.  Most  nurse-children 
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being  ‘ single  ’ cases,  a large  number  are  thus  unprotected  by  the  law.  During 
the  four  years  in  which  I inspected  for  the  Chorlton,  Manchester,  and  Prest- 
wich  Unions,  I visited  761  nurse-children,  622  of  whom  were  ‘single,’  and 
other  cases  not  included  in  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  Since  October  1902 
there  have  been  142  cases  in  the  Chorlton  Union,  comprising  198  children,  of 
whom  95  were  ‘single’  cases.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  these  latter  cases 
did  not  need  the  supervision  from  which  the  present  Act  excluded  them. 

Inspectors  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  Act  needs  extension,  so  as 
to  include  every  case  in  which  a child  is  received  for  hire  or  reward.  Unfor- 
tunately the  Amending  Bill,  drafted  by  the  Poor  Law  Unions  Association,  and 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1900,  by  Mr.  Spear,  M.P.,  did  not 
reach  a second  reading,  owing  to  opposition  to  the  inclusion  of  the  one-child 
cases.  The  opponents  argued  that  official  inspection  was  so  repugnant  to 
English  ideas,  that  it  would  cause  a dearth  of  good  homes,  and  that  it  would  so 
terrify  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children,  that  desertion,  infanticide,  and  even 
suicide  would  follow.  I do  not  agree  with  this.  I invariably  find  that  the 
best  nurses  court  inspection,  being  sensible  of  the  fact  that  it  strengthens  their 
position,  'rhe  homes  in  which  a child  is  nursed  from  motives  of  affection,  are 
the  ones  where  visits  are  most  welcome.  Similarly,  good  mothers  are  glad  to 
know  that  their  babies  are  protected.  I have  had  many  requests  from  mothers 
to  look  after  their  children,  and  many  letters  thanking  me  for  having  done  so. 
Where  official  visits  are  resented  there  is  reason  for  suspicion.  Experience 
teaches  me  that  it  is  ‘ single  ’ cases  that  call  for  most  supervision.  A woman 
with  two  nurse-children  must  devote  most  of  her  time  to  them,  but  in  the  case 
of  one  nurse-child,  the  remuneration  is  often  so  small,  that  the  foster-mother 
finds  it  necessary  to  supplement  her  Income  by  other  work,  and  consequently 
neglects  the  child.  I knew  of  a case  in  which  a foster-mother,  who  went  out 
charing,  took  the  nurse-baby  with  her,  leaving  it  dirty  and  neglected  in  a per- 
ambulator from  morning  till  night.  In  another  ‘single  ’ case  the  baby  spent  at 
least  one  afternoon  a week  alone,  whilst  its  nurse  attended  the  local  mothers’  meet- 
ing. I could  quote  many  unsatisfactory  one-child  cases,  but  do  not  wish  to 
advocate  inspection  as  a preventive  of  cruelty,  but  rather  as  necessary  because 
so  many  children  die  from  preventable  diseases,  largely  induced  by  mere 
carelessness  or  lamentable  ignorance  on  the  part  of  their  nurses,  especially  as 
regards  feeding.  I have  known  cases  in  which  babies  were  allowed  to  eat  bacon, 
potatoes,  currant  buns,  and  fruit,  and  to  drink  tea,  and  even  beer.  Many 
nurses  are  not  wilfully  negligent.  In  a number  of  cases  they  can  be  taught  a 
few  rudimentary  principles  of  hygiene,  sanitation,  and  the  care  of  infants,  but 
they  will  lapse,  again  and  again,  if  not  stimulated  by  inspection.  Were  all  cases 
subject  to  supervision,  the  work  would  be  simpler,  because  the  Guardians  could 
insist  upon  efficiency,  or  else  remove  the  babies  from  neglectful  nurses 

Opposition  to  inspection  is  based  altogether  upon  sentimental  grounds,  which 
ought  not  to  weigh  against  the  welfare  of  the  children.  Where  inspection  is  most 
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thorough,  the  children  thrive  best.  The  enforcement  of  the  stringent  regula- 
tions of  the  Loi  Roussel,  with  its  army  of  paid  officials,  has  reduced  the 
infantile  mortality  in  France.  Probably  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  the  long- 
tubed  bottle  has  something  to  do  with  this.  In  Leipzig,  the  nurse-children  are 
taken,  within  a week  of  reception,  to  the  town  hall  to  be  weighed,  and  are 
visited  once  every  month.  This  is  a more  rigorous  system  of  inspection  than  any 
proposed  here,  yet  we  do  not  hear  of  any  scarcity  of  good  homes  in  France  or 
Germany.  Rather  the  fact  of  being  registered  as  a foster-mother  is  regarded  as 
a patent  of  respectability. 

No  susceptibilities  need  be  wounded  by  tactful  inspection,  which  should 
mean  visits  of  a friendly  nature,  paid  rather  as  an  encouragement  and  recognition 
of  efficiency,  than  as  a hostile  endeavour  to  pounce  upon  trivial  defects. 
Where  inspection  of  the  latter  nature  is  necessary,  the  homes  should  be  struck 
off  the  lists,  inefficient  housekeepers  and  ignorant  foster-parents  being  given  to 
understand  that  the  life  of  a nurse-child  or  boarded-out  child  is  too  valuable  to 
be  sacrificed  by  incapacity  or  neglect. 

There  may  be  more  than  one  opinion  about  the  serious  aspect  of  our 
declining  birth-rate,  there  can  be  but  one  concerning  our  appalling  infantile 
death-rate.  That  list  is  swelled  by  illegitimate  children,  many  of  whom 
are  nurse-children,  who  cannot  be  properly  safeguarded,  until  the  Infant  Life 
Protection  Act  includes  every  case  ‘ single  ’ or  otherwise. 

When  this  amendment  becomes  law,  and  when  greater  powers  are  given  to 
Guardians  in  respect  of  any  children  under  their  control,  and  enabling  them  to 
adopt  feeble-minded  children,  and  the  children  of  vagrants,  a sweeping  reform 
will  have  been  effected  in  Poor  Law  administration,  and  one  generation  alone 
will  witness  some  arrest  of  the  physical  deterioration,  which  at  present  is  so 
serious  a menace  to  the  welfare  of  the  community  and  to  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  nation. 

{See  Summary  of  Discussion,  page  388.) 


THE  NATIONAL'  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  CRUELTY  TO  CHILDREN  (Scottish 
Branch)  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE 
HOME,  THE  LAW,  AND  THE  STATE 

By  Mr.s.  J.  a.  S.  INGLIS 

One  of  the  Directors  on  the  Edinburgh  District  Committee  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  {Scottish  Branch) 

When  asked  a very  short  time  ago  to  undertake  the  writing  of  this  paper,  I at 
first  hesitated,  feeling  that  to  do  justice  to  so  great  and  important  a subject 
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a much  longer  time  than  was  at  my  disposal  was  necessary,  to  collect  and  put 
together  evidence  and  proof  of  the  work  and  scope  of  the  Society  throughout 
the  country,  and  to  show  the  need  for  such  work,  and  the  possibilities  of 
expansion  and  development.  This  must  be  my  apology  with  which  I would 
preface  the  few  remarks  I am  about  to  put  before  you. 

A short  history  or  sketch  of  the  Scottish  Society  will,  I think,  be  both 
acceptable  and  helpful  before  I pass  from  the  particular  to  the  general. 

I.  As  long  ago  as  1877  Miss  E.  M.  Stirling  founded  what  was  known  as  the 
Edinburgh  and  Leith  Children’s  Aid  and  Refuge;  in  connection  with  this 
Society  a shelter  from  cruelty  was  opened  in  the  High  Street  in  1884.  In 
this  same  year  (’84)  was  started  the  Edinburgh  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Polwarth,  and  two 
years  later,  in  1886,  these  two  Societies  joined  and  became  one.  In  1889 
was  passed  the  first  Act  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  and  in  the 
same  year  the  amalgamation  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Societies  took 
place — the  latter  city  having  also  started  a Society,  founded  by  Mr.  James 
Grahame,  in  the  same  year  as  Edinburgh,  1884.  The  three  combined  Societies 
then  took  the  name  of  the  Scottish  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children.  In  1895  the  Scottish  Society  was  affiliated  to  the 
National  Society  in  England,  and  became  the  National  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children  (Scottish  Branch),  and  was  incorporated  by  Royal 
Charter,  specially  bestowed  by  the  late  Queen  Victoria,  the  patron.  Although 
affiliated  with  England,  it  is  a distinct  and  National  Society,  having  its  head 
office  in  this  ancient  Scottish  capital.  The  first  Society  for  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  in  Great  Britain  was  started  in  Liverpool,  in  1883,  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Agnew,  who  had  relations  in  Edinburgh.  This  originated  both  the 
institution  of  the  Edinburgh  Society  and  also  the  National  Society,  founded  in 
London  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Waugh.  Both  Mr.  Agnew  and  Mr.  Grahame, 
founder  of  the  Glasgow  Society,  obtained  their  ideas  from  America,  where 
they  had  been  visiting,  and  where  a Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  had  existed  in  New  York  since  the  year  1874,  founded  by  Mr.  Henry 
Bergh,  president  of  the  American  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
Thus  New  York  was  the  pioneer  of  all  these  Societies,  but  almost  equal  honour 
should  be  paid  to  Edinburgh,  where  was  originated,  by  Miss  Stirling,  the  first 
inception  of  the  scheme  in  the  old  country. 

The  Scottish  Society  began  its  existence  on  a few  hundreds  a year;  now  its 
income  is  upwards  of  0,000,  with  a reserve  fund  of  jQ^oao.  For  this  great 
increase  the  Society  is  largely  indebted  to  the  Children’s  League  of  Pity,  a 
band  of  9000  children  and  their  friends,  whose  object  is  to  raise  money  and 
interest  themselves  generally  in  the  Society’s  work. 

Since  formation,  the  Scottish  Branch  of  the  Society  has  received  44,922 
complaints,  involving  the  welfare  of  108,451  children,  3669  persons  have  been 
prosecuted,  and  all  but  64  convicted.  23,765  children  have  been  admitted  to 
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the  Society’s  shelters,  clothed  and  fed,  and  9716  have  been  rescued  and  placed 
in  positions  where  they  will  be  properly  cared  for,  besides  330  who  have  been 
trained  and  educated  in  the  Society’s  Home  at  Murrayfield,  and  82  who  have 
passed  through  the  Crookston  Home,  Glasgow,  since  it  was  opened  last  May. 

2.  Branch  Committees  have  been  opened  all  over  the  country  to  the  number 
of  71,  not  including  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  There  are  6 children’s  shelters 
and  2 homes,  while  40  inspectors  are  constantly  on  the  alert  to  prevent  wrongs 
being  done  to  childhood.  During  the  past  year,  5812  cases  have  been  dealt 
with,  involving  the  welfare  of  17,121  children,  being  an  increase  of  960  and 
2800  respectively  on  the  previous  year.  603  were  convicted,  being  an  increase 
of  109;  and  punishment  by  imprisonment,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  60 
years,  ii  months,  and  i week;  and  by  fines  to  the  amount  of  ;^ii8,  12s.  has 
been  inflicted  on  parents  and  guardians  for  ill-treating  and  neglecting  their 
children.  The  officers  paid  during  the  year  21,399  visits  of  supervision. 

In  1883  Mr.  Grahame,  the  founder  of  the  Glasgow  Society,  said  that  the 
inhabitants  of  that  city  would  hardly  credit  the  fact  that  cruelty  to  children, 
such  as  he  described  in  America,  existed  in  this  country,  and  would  not  at 
first  support  him.  Now  such  a state  of  things  is,  alas,  almost  universally 
acknowledged,  and  Societies  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  have  the 
substantial  support  or  sympathy  of  most  of  us. 

The  central  or  head  office  at  142  High  Street,  Edinburgh,  controls  the 
work  done  throughout  the  country,  and  trains  the  inspectors  before  sending 
them  out  to  the  different  districts.  This  training  of  inspectors  and  finding 
suitable  men  is  really  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  work.  To 
quote  from  Lord  Alverstone’s  (the  Lord  Chief  Justice)  speech  given  in  London 
last  year ; — ‘ By  far  the  most  important  work  done  by  any  body,  other  than  the 
heads  of  societies,  is  the  work  of  the  inspectors,  and  the  central  office  is  where 
they  must  be  trained  before  being  sent  out  on  their  delicate  and  responsible 
work.  The  weight  behind  the  inspector  is  prosecution,  but  there  are  thousands 
of  cases  where  prosecution  is  unnecessary,’  and  where  neglect  and  suffering 
caused  to  children  through  ignorance  can  be  prevented,  by  wise  and  kindly 
advice  and  guidance,  and  the  home  permanently  benefited.  I intend  to  amplify 
and  prove  this  later  on. 

3.  Much  has  been  done,  much  is  being  done,  but  much  still  remains  to  do. 
The  Society  hardly  yet  realises  its  great  and  far-reaching  power  under  the  Act, 
and  how  its  actual  duty  should  be  to  go  right  down  into  the  housing  ques- 
tion, the  drink  question,  and  into  the  home-life  of  the  people,  if  it  desires,  in 
the  fullest  sense,  to  fulfil  its  mission  and  prevent  the  causes  that  induce  to 
cruelty,  neglect,  and  suffering  in  the  child-life  of  our  nation. 

‘ Everywhere  now,  sanitary  science  is  seeking,  by  better  systems  of  drainage 
inspection,  and  isolation,  and  other  positive  means  of  prevention,  to  combat 
evil  at  its  very  source.  We  must  prevent  evil  at  its  very  beginning  rather  than 
attempt  to  suppress  it  after  it  has  once  become  firmly  established.’  We  might 
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go  on  to  the  end  of  time  giving  wise  advice,  and,  where  this  failed,  handing 
over  to  the  law  to  punish,  without  really  reducing  in  our  country  the  cruelty 
and  neglect  suffered  by  children.  Our  Society,  to  carry  out  to  a logical  con- 
clusion the  provisions  of  the  Act  under  which  it  works,  must  see  that  the  root 
— the  home-life — is  planted  in  healthy  soil  if  bud  and  flower  and  fruit  is  to 


result.  Can  this  be  done?  and  how  can  it  best  be  done? 

4.  In  some  minds  there  is  a latent  prejudice  against  the  Society,  because  they 
believe  that  it  destroys  parental  responsibility,  and  interferes  between  husband 
and  wife.  But  the  Society  desires  to  do  the  very  opposite.  ‘ It  refrains  from 
interfering  with  the  sanctity  of  home-life,  and  of  removing  children  from  the 
guardianship  of  their  parents,  unless  it  is  apparent  that  the  latter  are  totally 
unfit  to  be  trusted  with  them,  and  that  in  the  interest  of  the  children  and  of 
the  community  they  should  be  removed  from  their  charge.’  Before  taking  this 
step,  however,  the  Society’s  inspectors  try  to  teach  and  help  by  wise  counsel  and 
frequent  visits  of  supervision.  Carelessness  and  bad  temper  on  the  parents’ 
part  are  often  the  cause  of  much  of  the  suffering  of  the  children.  Intemper- 
ance is  another  common  factor,  and  many  cases  have  been  known  where  an 
inspector  has  induced  the  parent  to  take  the  pledge,  and  a renovated  home 
has  been  the  result.  Sometimes  an  insanitary  house  or  an  overcrowded  room 
is  the  cause  of  much  childish  suffering,  and  then  a report  to  the  proper 
authorities  may  bring  about  the  desired  reform.  In  cases  of  neglected  injuries 
or  sickness  or  disease,  the  inspector  is  often  consulted,  and  his  advice  is 
eagerly  sought  after.  And  so  on,  in  numberless  cases,  he  can  not  only  be  the 
friend  and  guardian  of  the  child,  but  also  the  friend  and  adviser  of  the  parent. 
The  ‘Children’s  Man,’  as  he  is  often  called,  is  welcomed  in  many  a happy 
home  circle  which  but  for  him,  backed  up  by  the  Society,  would  be  still,  as  it 
was  when  he  first  entered  it — a house  of  misery.  It  is  such  cases,  which  never 
come  under  the  notice  of  the  public  through  the  press,  that  are  to  him  his 
truest  source  of  pride  and  congratulation. 

Ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  parents  is  also  the  cause  of  much  childish 
suffering  and  even  death.  A man  recently  called  at  the  shelter  for  advice 
about  his  child,  whose  mother  was  in  prison.  It  transpired  that  he  fed  it,  or 
rather  dosed  it,  with  whisky  and  water.  A few  days  longer  of  such  a diet,  and 
this  child  would  not  now  be  an  inmate  of  an  industrial  home.  Wives  come  to 
the  shelter  for  advice  and  help  when  their  husbands  are  out  of  work  and  they 
and  their  children  starving.  Husbands,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  plead  that 
something  may  be  done  to  bring  to  a sense  of  duty  their  drunken  wives  who 
seem  past  cure.  It  is  one  of  the  saddest  experiences  of  the  Society  and  of  its 
warm-hearted  inspectors  to  have  to  look  on  and  be  powerless  to  help,  while  lives 
are  being  wrecked,  homes  broken  up,  and  hearts  broken.  The  ‘ Children’s 
Man  and  the  ‘ Children’s  Man’s  Society  ’ are  the  recipients  of  many  a weary- 
hearted  man  and  woman’s  life-trouble,  as  of  many  a suffering  child’s  confidence. 

The  power  conferred  upon  the  Society  by  the  special  Act  under  which  it 
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works  is  almost  limitless,  for  it  is  only  necessary  to  prove  that  ‘ any  person  who 
causes  a child  to  be  treated  in  such  a manner  as  likely  to  cause  it  unnecessary 
suffering  or  injury  to  health,  shall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanour.’  But  prevention 
is  the  aim  of  the  Society,  and  not  till  every  other  means  has  been  exhausted  is 
prosecution  resorted  to. 

5.  ‘Through  the  care  of  the  children  whilst  their  case  is  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  committee,  or  if  prosecution  is  carried  through,  during  the  parents’ 
term  of  imprisonment,  an  influence  is  often  gained  over  the  parents,  and  when 
they  receive  their  children  again — no  longer  starved  and  miserable,  but  well 
fed  and  happy — a feeling  of  affection  for,  and  even  of  pride  in  them,  is  often 
developed,  which  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Society’s  inspectors  to  encourage.’ 

Of  course  there  are  cases — horrible,  brutal,  unnatural — where  immediate 
prosecution  against  the  parent  or  guardian  is  the  only  proper  and  right  action. 
Then  the  inspector  who  carried  to  the  shelter  the  starved,  maimed,  suffering 
bit  of  humanity,  perhaps  rescued  from  a dark  cellar  where  it  has  lain  foi  weeks, 
takes  every  means  in  his  power  to  see  that  the  evidence  to  prove  such  cruelty 
is  so  conclusive  that  a conviction  is  ensured  with  a verdict  of  guilty,  and  a just 
sentence  the  result.  Or  in  a case  of  continued  and  wilful  neglect,  where  kindly 
advice  and  moral  suasion  have  failed,  then  the  law  must  educate  by  sharp 
retribution,  and,  by  making  an  example  of  the  offender,  instil  fear  of  conse- 
quences into  others.  A flagrant  case  of  cruelty  and  neglect  dismissed  as  not 
proven,  or  the  case  of  a child  beaten  till  bruised  all  over,  awarded  an  utterly 
inadequate  sentence,  may  do  infinite  and  far-reaching  harm  to  the  community 
that  several  years  may  not  undo.  Leniency  for  convictions  under  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act  should  not  exist,  for  no  cases  should  ever  be 
brought  to  trial  that  deserve  lenient  dealing. 

6.  When  the  law  has  done  its  part,  and  has  meted  out  retributive  justice 
against  vice  and  crime,  and  has  given  as  its  decision  that  the  parents  or 
guardians  of  the  child  are  no  longer  to  be  allowed  to  take  charge  of  it,  then  the 
State  steps  in,  and  through  the  medium  of  the  Society  saves  the  child  for  itself. 
The  duty  of  the  Society  is  then  to  find  out  how  best  the  child  can  be  saved  for 
the  State,  and  become  a good  and  useful  citizen.  The  aim  should  be  to  make 
friends  not  foes  for  the  common  weal.  By  placing  the  child  in  the  Society’s 
Home,  where  it  is  trained  for  service ; by  sending  it  to  a training-ship  or  to  an 
industrial  school;  by  emigrating  it  to  one  of  our  colonies.  These  are  a few 
of  the  many  channels  through  which  the  victim  of  man’s  cruelty  can  grow  up 
to  be  a useful  and  respected  citizen  of  the  world. 

7.  I have  already  spoken  upon  the  Society’s  Inspectors,  and  the  power  con- 
ferred upon  them  to  deal  with  and  to  improve  the  home-life  of  the  people 
under  the  Act  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  but  there  would 

-be  an  additional  and  still  greater  power  if  as  well  as  these  inspectors 
we  had  probation  officers,  as  there  are  in  America,  or  our  inspectors 
could  undertake  the  double  duty,  working  under  a Probation  Law  Act, 
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which  is  somewhat  similar  to  our  Probation  of  First  Offenders  Act  in  its 
relation  to  juvenile  delinquents.  In  America  there  is  a probation  law  for 
adults  as  well  as  for  juveniles,  but  it  is  about  the  latter  I will  at  present 
speak.  Each  youthful  offender  has  his  case  in  all  its  bearings  fully  investigated 
by  a probation  officer  prior  to  being  charged  before  the  judge.  After  careful 
hearing,  the  case  is  decided  and  a decree  given.  If  the  finding  of  the 
court  is  ‘ guilty,’  the  child  is  committed  into  the  charge  of  a probation  officer, 
and  returned  to  its  home,  there  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  officer  for  as 
long  as  the  court  may  have  determined,  from  a few  months  to  two  or  three 
years — sometimes  even  until  he  arrives  at  majority — at  the  expiration  of  which 
period  he  must  come  up  to  court  to  receive  his  discharge — if  well  reported 
on — and  start  life  with  a clean  slate.  If  badly  reported  on  the  term  of  proba- 
tion is  extended.  If  again  convicted  he  may  be  again  paroled,  and  if  eventu- 
ally reported  incorrigible,  he  may  be  committed  to  a reformatory.  The 
child  must  not  only  report  himself  to  the  probation  officer  at  stated  times — 
often  weekly — but  the  officer  must  visit  him  at  his  home  and  give  him  friendly 
advice,  and  advise  his  parents  also  if  necessary.  Thus  the  officer  is  enabled  to 
go  into  the  home,  and  to  see  under  what  conditions  the  family  are  living.  The 
delinquent  child,  together  with  the  Probation  Law,  has  made  this  possible. 
Even  the  casual  thinker  will  see  the  immense  additional  power  that  lies  behind 
this  Act  to  improve  the  homes  and  morals  of  the  people,  and  to  gain  an  insight 
into  the  difficulties  that  surround  their  lives.  Of  course  the  choice  of  the  right 
officers  for  this  post  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  it  is  essential  that  they 
give  loving,  patient,  personal  service.  It  has  been  proved  in  numberless 
instances  in  America  that  many  families  have  been  saved  from  moral  and 
physical  degradation  by  the  wise  advice  and  guidance  of  probation  officers, 
who  first  gained  admittance  into  their  homes  through  their  delinquent  children, 
or,  as  some  would  call  them,  young  criminals. 

But  the  Probation  Law  in  America  would  only  be  half  wisdom  if  it  did  not 
act  in  conjunction  with  the  Juvenile  Court  Law  Act.  In  most  of  the  American 
States,  as  also  in  our  own  colony  of  Australia,  which  indeed  was  the  pioneer  in 
the  matter  of  children’s  courts,  the  first  one  being  established  in  Adelaide,  South 
Australia,  in  1890,  all  juveniles  under  the  age  of  sixteen — in  Australia  eighteen 
must  be  tried  at  a separate  time,  or  in  a separate  place  from  adults,  and  they 
must  not  be  locked  up  or  placed  with  adults.  In  Massachusetts,  since  1869, 
over  thirty  years,  a statute  has  required  that  children’s  cases  should  be  ‘ heard 
and  determined  by  themselves,  separate  from  the  general  and  ordinary  criminal 
business  of  such  courts.’  In  this,  as  in  some  other  states,  there  are  still  no 
separate  children’s  courts,  but  in  some  of  the  courts  the  session  for  adults  is 
formally  adjourned,  and  the  room  is  cleared  of  all  except  those  who  have  to 
do  with  the  juvenile  cases ; in  other  courts,  the  session  for  juveniles  is  held 
in  a separate  room,  or  in  the  judge’s  private  room.  ‘In  either  case  there  are 
evils,  for  juveniles  under  arrest  are  apt  to  be  mixed  with  adults  while  waiting 
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during  the  hour  or  so  preceding  the  trial.  If  not  under  arrest,  but  only  sum- 
moned, they  may  wait  in  the  outside  lobbies,  but  get  more  or  less  mixed  with 
the  throng  about  and  in  the  court-room.’ 

In  Adelaide  and  Melbourne  in  Australia,  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Baltimore, 
Buffalo,  Philadelphia,  and  in  other  cities  of  America,  there  is  a separate  and 
distinct  lock-up,  and  courts  with  waiting-rooms  provided  for  the  detention  and 
trial  of  all  juveniles.  In  the  country  districts  it  is  not  practicable  to  have  a 
separate  building,  but  juvenile  delinquents  must  be  tried  at  a separate  hour 
from  the  ordinary  sittings  of  the  court,  and  under  similar  conditions  to  those 
observed  in  the  cities. 

‘ Among  the  advantages  of  the  children’s  court  are  its  privacy,  the  absence 
of  loaferdom  and  of  all  the  associations  of  criminality  and  dissipation,  from 
which  any  decent  mother  would  pray  to  have  her  children  kept.  Even  the 
worst  ones  who  may  have  been  already  tainted  by  crime  are  not  made  any  the 
worse  for  their  visit  to  the  court.  The  prevention  of  notoriety  is  another  point 
that  will  commend  itself  to  all  who  have  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  child- 
life.  There  is  nothing  the  youthful  ‘ criminal  ’ enjoys  more  than  to  be  ranked 
along  with  grown-up  desperadoes.  He  rejoices  in  anything  that  makes  him 
a hero  in  the  eyes  of  his  small  public — his  boy  companions.’ 

‘ A day  in  a juvenile  court  is  fascinating,  and  the  experiences  of  a proba- 
tion officer  are  not  less  so.  The  little  culprits  are  often  quite  anxious  to  tell 
their  story  to  the  judge,  sometimes  so  stolid  that  either  way  it  is  pathetic. 
There  is  much  weeping  when  children  are  found  guilty,  and  sudden  relief  when 
the  meaning  of  probation  is  explained  to  them  ; and  the  confidences  made  to 
the  probation  officer  are  irresistible.  In  many  of  the  courts  the  proceedings 
are  quite  informal,  and  the  children  stand  close  to  the  judge  and  speak  to  him 
without  fear.  In  fact,  anything  that  suggests  the  prison  is  kept  in  the 
background,  every  effort  being  made  to  keep  the  court  bright  and 
cheerful.  ’ 

All  cases  in  which  children  are  concerned,  under  whichever  Act  they  are 
brought  up,  as  sufferers  or  as  offenders,  are  tried  in  the  juvenile  courts,  which 
are  in  most  places  conducted  in  camera,  the  only  persons  present  besides  the 
judge  and  the  officers  of  the  court  being  the  children  dealt  with,  and  parents 
or  guardians,  and  any  witnesses  necessary,  or  those  specially  interested  in  the 
case.  Reporters,  of  course,  can  be  present.  ‘ Special  judges  are  appointed 
to  try  all  children’s  cases,  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  each  child’s  life,  home,  and  surroundings,  and  their  whole  heart  gets 
engrossed  in  the  work  of  child-saving.  It  is  the  principle  of  prevention 
rather  than  punishment  which  distinguishes  these  courts,  and  which  marks 
them  as  part  of  the  great  movement  everywhere  going  on  to  modernise  the 
treatment  of  offenders.  What,  the  judges  must  ever  consider  is  that  it  rests 
with  them  largely  whether  the  child  is  to  become  an  enemy  of  society  or  a 
valuable  citizen.  Hence  the  need  for  great  wisdom,  patience,  and  sympathy, 
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particularly  as  the  court  must  often  protect  a child  from  wicked  parents  or 
debased  guardians.’  It  must  be  their  special  care  to  know  how  best  to  deal 
with  the  child,  not  only  for  its  own  good  and  for  its  parents’  good,  but  to  save 
it  for  the  State.  What  an  immense  and  far-reaching  power  is  here  exemplified. 
To  save  the  children,  and  through  them  reform  their  homes  and  parents!  This 
in  its  highest  ideal  means  a regenerated  nation,  for  the  future  nation  is  spring- 
ing up  in  the  homes  of  the  people. 

If  the  return  of  the  youthful  offenders  to  their  own  parents  under  a sus- 
pended sentence,  and  the  oversight  of  wise  sympathetic  probation  officers,  fails 
to  bring  about  a reformation,  or  should  the  homes  and  surroundings  be  found 
to  be  so  bad  that  the  court  decides  that  probation  at  home  would  be  useless, 
then  they  are  committed  to  other  guardianship,  and  generally  boarded-out  in 
families  to  grow  up  as  far  away  as  possible  from  old  associations.  The  reforma- 
tory is  never  resorted  to  until  all  other  means  have  failed.  In  this  country  a 
judge  may  be  fully  aware  of  the  evils  of  a child’s  surroundings,  and  yet  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  he  is  powerless  to  do  otherwise  than  send  him  back  to  those 
evils  to  fight  them  or  to  succumb,  and  add  another  criminal  to  swell  our  already 
overcrowded  prisons.  ‘ How  long  are  we  to  continue  to  allow  a bad  home 
environment,  parental  neglect,  or  the  foul  contact  of  police-courts  and  con- 
firmed criminals  to  nurture  our  little  ones  in  a life  of  wrong-doing  ? For  no 
longer  can  we  be  blinded  to  the  actual  facts — that  juvenile  crime  is  alarmingly 
prevalent  in  most  of  our  large  cities,  and  that  experience  has  already 
taught  us  that  it  can  best  be  checked  by  giving  our  children  purer  home 
surroundings.’ 

In  America  and  Australia  State  aid  to  a certain  extent  is  given  for  the 
maintenance  of  boarded-out  children  committed  by  juvenile  courts;  and  that 
they  may  realise  their  responsibilities,  parents  and  near  relations  have  to  con- 
tribute weekly  or  monthly,  payment  being  strictly  enforced.  Would  our  State 
be  poorer  in  its  pocket  if  it  recognised  its  responsibility  to  the  full  ? In 
the  latest  report  issued  by  the  Prison  Commissioners  for  1903,  the  cost 
per  head  per  annum  in  one  of  our  prisons  is  ^25,  2s.  3d.,  and  in  a convict 
prison  ^43,  4s.  8d.  Surely  prevention  would  be  better  than  cure,  even  from 
the  matter  of  fact  view  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

In  our  Acts  dealing  with  children  there  is  no  uniformity  of  age  at  which 
the  State  assumes  or  ceases  to  assume  control ; it  varies  under  different  condi- 
tions and  in  different  Acts  from  i6,  18,  19,  to  21  years  of  age.  It  seems  a 
great  pity  that  the  presiding  judge  who  knows,  or  should  know,,  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  cannot  use  his  own  discretion  as  to  this  age  limit ; and,  if 
he  thinks  necessary,  keep  a delinquent  child  away  from  bad  and  evil  home 
surroundings  until  it  is  of  age.  For  instance,  take  the  case  of  a girl  just  over 
sixteen  who,  with  a bad  home  and  an  evil  mother,  has  been  convicted  of 
stealing.  Only  two  courses  are  open  to  the  judge  if  she  is  found  guilty.  She 
can  be  reprimanded  under  the  First  Offenders  Act,  or  she  can  be  imprisoned. 
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but  must  in  both  cases  return  to  her— save  the  mark— home.  With  a boy  it 
would  be  the  same,  and  yet  we  are  told  that  nearly  one-third  of  all  burglars 
are  lads  from  sixteen  to  twenty-one  ! 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  recognised  that  the  wisest  plan  for  dealing 
with  the  delinquent  or  neglected  children  of  evil  or  cruel  parents,  or  those 
without  parents,  is  to  board  them  in  rural  families,  under  constant  and  watch- 
ful supervision,  rather  than  to  place  many  together  in  institutions  or  in 
villages.  1 hey  must,  however,  be  where  they  can  attend  school  and  church 
regularly.  There  is  an  excellent  society  in  Pennsylvania  called  the  Children’s 
Aid  Society,  which  is  now  in  its  twenty-third  year.  Starting  out  with  the 
simple  proposition  that  the  best  place  to  rear  or  to  place  a child  is  to  board  it 
out  in  a good  home,  the  Society  has  never  wavered  for  one  moment  in  support 
of  that  principle,  and  the  results  after  all  these  years  have  justified  it.  To 
quote  from  their  own  report : ‘ Accounts  that  come  in  from  “ neglected,” 
“homeless,”  “delinquent,”  and  “incorrigible”  children,  are  almost  monoton- 
ously favourable,  showing  that  a good  home,  with  judicious  care,  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  save  to  the  State  an  enormous  proportion  of  children  who  are 
cast  adrift  by  misfortune  and  crime.’ 

It  is  a well-known  fact  in  our  own  country  that  children,  on  coming  out  of 
industrial  homes  or  reformatories,  are  often  claimed  by  evil  parents  or  guar- 
dians to  be  made  use  of  at  a wage-earning  age,  or  initiated  into  a life  of  vice 
and  crime.  If  boarded-out  in  our  colonies,  such  an  eventuality  would  be 
practically  impossible.  There  might,  with  advantage,  be  inaugurated  a scheme 
to  emigrate  State  children  to  Canada,  South  Africa,  and  Australia.  To  meet 
an  objection  that  might  be  urged  against  such  a scheme,  viz.,  that  vice  and 
crime  are  hereditary,  I would  say  that  in  our  present  enlightened  age,  the 
belief  in  the  law  of  heredity  is  practically  nil,  compared  to  the  law  of  evil 
environment  and  example.  I understand  that  no  children  are  now  sent  to  our 
colonies  from  Scotland,  and  in  England  less  than  200  were  emigrated  to 
Canada  in  1902,  probably  fewer  this  last  year.  Our  own  country  is  so  small 
that  we  cannot  isolate  in  farms  or  country  homes  as  we  could  in  our  vast 
colonies.  We  suffer  from  «?wr-population,  our  colonies  from  7<«</<?r-population. 
If  properly  organised  and  placed  before  their  respective  governments,  they 
should  welcome  and  aid  in  such  a scheme. 

Want  of  true  education — moral,  physical  and  mental — is  at  the  root  of 
most  of  the  evils  we  attempt  to  reform.  Education  in  its  widest  sense  rather 
than  in  its  generally  accepted  term.  As  Webster’s  old  dictionary  has  it : ‘To 
inform  and  enlighten  the  understanding,  to  instil  into  the  mind  principles  of 
morals,  religion,  and  behaviour,  to  instruct,  to  bring  up,  to  train,  to  mature, 
to  discipline.’  Our  rulers  and  law-makers  require  to  be  ‘ informed ’ and  ‘en- 
lightened ’ as  well  as  the  people,  so  that  they  may  feel  impelled  to  inquire  into 
evils,  and  to  draw  up — and  see  that  they  are  passed  through  Parliament — Bills 
or  amendments  to  existing  Acts,  to  remedy  those  evils  and  not  allow  philan- 
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ihropists  to  fight  for  twenty  years  or  longer — as  has  been  the  case  with  a recent 
Bill — against  apathy  and  intolerance. 

I have  shown,  I think,  very  clearly  the  great  improvement  that  takes  place 
in  many  homes  following  on  the  kindly  visits  of  supervision  and  the  friendly 
warnings  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Society  when  they  have  found  children  being 
neglected  through  ignorance  or  any  other  cause.  I have  also  proved,  I think, 
that  juvenile  delinquents  paroled  under  the  Probation  Law  are  similarly 
benefited.  Now,  why  should  not  the  Juvenile  Court  Law  Act  and  the  Proba- 
tion Law  go  hand  in  hand  all  along  the  line,  meaning  by  this  that  the  Probation 
Law  might  be  made  use  of  in  all  cases  in  which  children  are  concerned. 
To  further  explain  myself,  sentences  awarded  under  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children  Act  might  be  deferred,  and  the  prisoners  put  on  parole  under 
probation  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  juvenile  delinquents.  For  instance,  a man 
may  be  imprisoned  for  neglecting  or  being  cruel  to  his  children.  His  sentence 
completed,  he  returns  home  to  find  his  family  on  the  verge  of  starvation — 
nearly  everything,  household  goods  as  well  as  clothes,  pawned,  and  his  place 
at  his  work  filled  up.  He  may  pull  through  all  right,  he  may  not.  In  any 
case,  ‘ the  innocent  have  suffered  as  well  as  the  guilty.’  Are  we  not  too  apt 
to  take  this  saying  as  an  inevitable  and  natural  consequence  of  evil?  Ought 
we  not  rather  to  blame  ourselves  for  imagining  such  a consequence  must  be 
inevitable?  If  he  received  a deferred  sentence,  and  was  placed  on  parole  under 
the  supervision  of  a probation  officer  for  several  months,  much  of  the  misery  I 
have  hinted  at  might  be  averted  and  yet  justice  not  be  defeated.  Surely  it  is  not 
a Utopian  idea  to  suggest  that  in  every  case  where  there  are  children  at  home 
to  suffer,  each  convicted  prisoner,  man  or  woman,  be  they  thief  or  drunken 
brawler,  instead  of  being  sent  to  jail,  should  be  probationed,  unless  they  be 
incorrigible  or  dangerous  criminals.  I think  if  this  became  law  our  prisons 
would  soon  be  very  empty,  the  State  Exchequer  fuller,  much  less  want  and 
misery  among  our  children,  crime  lessened,  and  the  nation  stronger.  It  is, 
strangely  enough,  sometimes  an  actual  fact,  that  the  law  violates  its  own  Act, 
and  causes  suffering  to  children.  Can  it  plead  ignorance  or  carelessness? 
One  more  point,  to  emphasise  my  plea  for  children’s  courts  and  for  the 
Probation  Law.  It  is  well  known  to  the  Society,  as  I have  illustrated  else- 
where in  this  paper,  both  here  and  in  England,  that  it  is  not  advisable  to 
prosecute  under  the  Act  of  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  unless  an 
adequate  sentence  is  assured.  And  yet  it  may  be  the  wisest  judgment, 
and  one  that  may  avert  further  suffering  to  the  children,  that  dismisses  a 
case  as  ‘ not  proven,’  or,  if  found  ‘ guilty,’  inflicts  only  a small  fine.  The 
judge  believes  that  the  prisoner  is  worthy  of  dire  punishment,  and  yet  he 
may  let  him  go  free — perhaps  with  a strong  admonition — knowing  that  misery 
might  follow  at  home  were  he  sent  to  jail.  The  ‘ man  in  the  street  ’ does 
not  give  the  judge  credit  for  this  wisdom,  and  blames  him,  raising  an  outcry 
in  the  press,  while  all  the  time  it  is  our  present  law  that  is  at  fault. 
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No  judge  would,  I believe,  hesitate  to  award  a severe,  if  deferred^  sentence, 
and  let  the  prisoner  go  on  parole  under  probation. 

Although  perhaps  a little  wide  of  my  subject,  I would  like  to  say  a few  final 
words  as  to  the  best  means  of  preventing  child-sufiTering  and  crime,  over  and 
above  the  patent  facts  of  better  homes,  better  wages,  and  temperance  reform. 
These  are,  increased  facilities  for  technical  education  throughout  the  country, 
not  Only  encouraged  by  the  authorities  but  by  the  employers  of  labour,  for 
apprenticeship  has  practically  become  a dead  letter  so  far  as  teaching  a lad  his 
trade  is  concerned.  Increased  facilities  for  girls  to  learn  to  become  good 
housewives  and  mothers ; organised  physical-training,  sports  and  outdoor 
games  ; wise  recreation,  the  latter  for  the  parents  as  well  as  for  the  children, 
and  especially  necessary  during  the  New  Year’s  holidays  ; summer  ploys,  when 
all  schools,  including  Sunday-schools,  and  all  evening  classes  are  closed,  and 
the  children  and  lads  and  girls  are  left  to  their  own  devices  for  good  or 
for  evil.  ‘ Advice  ’ bureaus  for  parents  should  be  opened,  and  ‘ Advice  and 
Employment  ’ bureaus  for  girls  and  lads.  In  conjunction  with  these  bureaus, 
there  might  be  a system  of  ‘ thrift  ’ and  ‘ out-of-work’  insurance  for  the  aid  of 
families  when  the  bread-winner  is  out  of  work,  and  when  the  children  must 
inevitably  suffer  if  help  in  some  form  is  not  given.  Some  most  sad  cases  of 
this  kind  have  lately  come  to  my  personal  knowledge,  the  respectability  of  the 
families  vouched  for  by  our  inspectors.  For  instance,  the  father  hunting  the 
country  for  work,  the  mother  and  children  starving  at  home. 

A ‘ People’s  Club  ’ should  be  established  in  all  towns,  with  branches  in 
existing  buildings  of  every  village,  from,  and  in  which,  most  of  the  foregoing 
suggestions,  and  many  others,  could  be  carried  out  and  organised. 

We  must,  at  any  rate,  to  do  our  duty,  make  the  attempt  to  educate  again 
I mean  in  its  widest  sense — the  rising  generation,  the  upper  ten  thousand  as 
well  as  the  millions,  on  all  points  up  to  the  ideal,  and  it  is  a possible  Ideals  if 
the  nation  is  to  progress.  It  is  true  that  ‘no  country  is  so  strong  that  it  can 
afford  to  make  one  single  needless  enemy,’  and  it  is  also  true  that  that  country 
is  strongest  whose  people  are  self-reliant  and  independent,  not  in  democratic 
disloyalty  but  in  loyal  fealty  to  State  and  Empire. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I have  just  heard  that  about  two  months  ago,  on 
the  representation  of  Lord  Meath  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  try  children’s  cases  either  in  a separate  room  or  at 
different  times  or  days  to  adult  cases,  in  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Cork.  Similar 
arrangements  are  being  carried  out  in  Edinburgh,  with  the  full  approval  of 
our  Lord  Provost,  Sir  Robert  Cranston,  and  of  other  high  officials.  As  far  as 
I can  learn,  nowhere  in  England  are  these  wise  changes  being  instituted. 

{See  Summary  of  Discussion,  page  388.) 
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THE  BOARDING-OUT  OF  PAUPER  CHILDREN 

IN  SCOTLAND 

By  J.  patten  MACDOUGALL,  Advocate 
Member  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland 

When,  a few  weeks  ago,  your  Committee  did  me  the  honour  of  inviting  me  to 
write  a paper  on  the  subject  of  our  Scottish  Boarding-out  System,  I at  first 
hesitated  to  undertake  it,  but  a little  reflection  convinced  me  that  they  were  not 
unwise  in  giving  the  subject  the  prominence  they  proposed.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
the  development  of  that  branch  of  our  Poor  Law  administration  which  includes 
the  boarding-out  of  children,  very  forcibly  illustrates  some  of  the  more  striking 
characteristics  belonging  to  our  Scottish  system  of  Poor  Law. 

In  the  first  place,  the  boarding-out  system  in  Scotland  is  a spontaneous 
growth  without  statutory  basis,  and  is  the  outcome  of  the  best  thought  of  the 
administration  of  our  Scottish  Poor  Law  for  the  last  century. 

In  the  second  place,  the  leading  feature  of  our  Scottish  Poor  Law  Relief — 
indeed  its  hall-mark — cannot  be  too  often  or  too  widely  published.  Of  course 
it  is  well  known  that  it  gives  no  relief  to  the  able-bodied,  and  in  this  respect  it 
contrasts  with  the  English  and  Irish  systems.  But  there  is  another  distinction, 
perhaps  of  greater  practical  import.  The  two  latter  are  largely  in-door  systems 
of  relief,  the  Scottish  system  is  an  out-door  one.  And  the  boarding-out  of  the 
children  is  an  inherent  part  of  the  out-door  system. 

In  the  third  place,  irrespective  of  whether  the  boarding-out  system  is  origin- 
ally an  offshoot  from  the  indoor  or  the  outdoor  branch  of  our  relief  system, 
its  aim  is  to  relieve  the  children  of  the  stigma  of  pauperism  as  it  is  under- 
stood in  Scotland,  and  to  bring  them  up  and  provide  them  with  surround- 
ings and  a home  life,  so  that  when  they  go  out  into  the  world  they  shall  in  no 
way  be  tainted  or  disabled  by^the  trying  experience  of  a poorhouse  existence, 
which  is  the  only  alternative.  Let  me  quote  what  an  inspector  says  upon  this 
point : — ‘ It  has  always  been  the  practice  of  the  Parochial  Board  to  board  out 
children,  as,  when  they  were  put  to  the  poorhouse  and  became  of  age  to  be 
struck  off  the  roll,  there  was  always  great  difficulty  in  getting  situations  for  them.’ 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  statistics  of  the  boarding-out  system  afford  perhaps 
the  best  illustration  that  can  be  found  of  the  merits  of  our  Poor  Law  system 
as  a whole.  They  enable  us  to  judge  whether  we  are  successfully  grappling 
with  the  vast  social  problem  that  we  see  around  us, — and  whether  the  indica- 
tions point  to  an  increase  or  a diminution  in  the  number  of  those  who  may 
require  relief  in  the  future. 

The  history  of  the  origin  of  the  system  is  perhaps  not  of  much  importance 
for  our  present  purpose.  It  has  been  said  to  date  back  one  hundred  years,  and 
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this  may  be  true.  It  was  practised  and  encouraged  by  the  Church  long  prior 
to  1843 — the  year  of  the  Scottish  Poor  Law  Inquiry.  There  is  ample  evidence 
to  this  effect.  Let  me  quote  from  the  Session-clerk  of  Rothesay  parish  : — 

‘ Both  the  deserted  children  and  the  orphans  are  boarded-out.  The  parent 
of  one  of  the  families  of  the  deserted  children  was  a tradesman  ; the  mother  is 
dead.  The  mother  of  the  other  family  has  gone  to  America,  and  has  sent  for 
her  children.  Two  shillings  a week  is  paid  for  boarding-out  each  of  the  chil- 
dren. In  general  there  is  only  one  child  or  the  children  of  the  same  family 
boarded  in  the  same  house,  except  in  the  case  of  Miss  Craig’s  house,  who 
commenced  an  institution  about  a twelvemonth  ago  for  the  care  of  orphans, 
and  who  has  several  females  to  superintend  the  different  departments  of  it. 
In  that  institution  they  have  a child  from  each  of  two  families.  There  they 
pay  for  one  child  two  shillings,  and  for  the  other  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  the 
latter  being  the  elder.  Witness  and  others  of  the  elders  call  occasionally  to 
see  that  the  orphans  are  properly  taken  care  of.  He  considers  that  Miss  Craig 
pays  very  great  attention  to  the  orphans.  He  has  not  seen  anything  equal  to  it 
in  this  part  of  the  country ; and  she  pays  very  great  attention  to  the  education 
of  the  children,  and  takes  them  regularly  to  church  with  her.’ 

It  is  enough  to  show  the  growth  of  the  boarding-out  system  since  the  year 
1845.  From  that  year  dates  the  foundation  of  the  present  structure  of  Scottish 
Poor  Law  administration.  Indeed  the  Act  of  that  year  is  its  charter,  and  there 
has,  practically  speaking,  been  no  Scottish  legislation  since  that  year  that  in  any 
way  affects  the  general  principles  of  our  Scottish  Poor  Law  or  its  methods  of 
administration. 

We  have  done  well  without  legislation,  which  seems  to  me  to  say  a good 
deal  both  for  the  soundness  of  these  principles  and  for  the  practical  wisdom 
and  tactful  administration  of  the  local  bodies  and  their  officials  in  our  parochial 
areas. 

The  Poorhouse  Rules,  originally  framed  by  the  Board  of  Supervision  in 
1850,  provide  that  : — 

‘ The  house  committee  shall  determine  what  poor  children  admitted  to  the 
Poorhouse  shall  be  boarded-out,  and  shall  see  that  such  as  are  so  boarded  are 
placed  with  proper  persons,  that  their  education  is  properly  attended  to,  and 
that  they  are  trained  to  habits  of  industry.  The  house  committee  shall  also  see 
that  proper  masters  or  employers  are  provided  for  all  pauper  children  under  the 
charge  of  the  committee,  who  are  apprenticed  or  sent  to  service,  and  that  the 
chaplain  and  the  house  governor,  or  other  persons  charged  with  that  duty,  con- 
tinue to  exercise  a regular  superintendence  in  respect  to  them,  so  long  as  they 
are  chargeable  to  the  Parish.’ 

It  is  right  to  add  that  this  rule  was  only  operative  where  the  Parochial  Boards  of 
the  parishes  to  which  the  children  were  chargeable  did  not  themselves  exercise 
the  power  of  boarding  them  out — the  counsel  of  perfection  seldom  attainable 
being  that  the  children  should  never  get  inside  the  poorhouse  gates. 
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I should  like  to  quote  Sir  John  M‘Neill,  then  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Supervision,  who  stated  before  a Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1870  (bearing  out  what  I have  said)  regarding  the  history  of  boardmg-out 

‘ The  rule  of  requiring  all  deserted  or  orphan  children  to  be  boarded-out  is 
almost  universal ; I must  say  that  we  have  no  positive  authority  to  enforce  that. 

It  has  been  done  by  the  exercise  of  influence  on  the  parochial  boards,  by  the  good 
will  of  the  parochial  boards  themselves,  and  by  the  perception  in  a series  of  years 
of  its  great  advantage  to  the  Parish.  What  happens  is  this : the  children  are 
boarded-out  in  the  country,  one,  perhaps  two,  rarely  more  than  three,  in  a family  j 
they  grow  up  with  the  family  ; they  are  treated  as  members  of  the  family  ; they 
acquire  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  persons  amongst  whom  they  are  brought 
up ; they  see  the  struggles  of  the  family  to  maintain  their  own  independence  j 
they  see  the  kind  feeling  that  is  entertained  in  reference  to  paupers;  they 
acquire  a sort  of  domestic  attachment  to  the  father  and  mother,  or  to  the  old 
woman  with  whom  they  are  boarding,  and  they  are  well  educated,  and  ulti- 
mately they  melt  into  the  population,  so  that  you  cannot  find  a trace  of  them, 
and  they  are  not  distinguishable  from  the  people  who  have  been  brought  up  in 
independence.  . . . Anything  more  satisfactory  than  the  working  of  that  system 
I have  not  to  boast  of  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law.’ 

In  1875  Board  of  Supervision  obtained  returns  of  all  the  boarded-out 
children  in  Scotland,  and  Sir  John  Skelton’s  very  full  report  following  up  these 
returns  bore  that  the  system  had  been  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  results  ; 
its  success  depending  (i)  on  the  care  and  judgment  with  which  the  selection  of 
guardians  was  made;  (2)  on  the  thoroughness  of  the  inspection  and  super- 
vision ; (3)  on  the  limitation  of  the  numbers  boarded  in  each  dwelling ; and 
(4)  on  the  limitation  of  the  numbers  boarded  in  each  parish. 

In  1880  Sir  John  Skelton  wrote  another  article  on  the  subject,  and  in  1882 
further  regulations  were  issued  requiring  a list  and  other  particulars  to  be  given 
annually  by  the  boarding  parish  to  the  inspector  of  the  parish  of  residence  of 
all  children  boarded-out  in  the  latter  parish.  This  should  of  course  apply, 
whether  the  child  is  boarded  in  a private  house  or  in  a public  institution,  and  I 
think  it  should  also  be  extended  to  include  notice  when  the  child  ceases  to  be 
chargeable.  In  1892  Mr.  Peterkin,  the  well-known  general  superintendent  of 
the  Board  of  Supervision,  conducted  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  system — 
visiting  a number  of  parishes  and  conferring  with  the  inspectors.  I do  not 
trouble  you  with  statistics  given  in  that  report,  further  than  to  say  that  at  that 
date  the  amount  expended  on  boarded-out  children  in  Scotland  was  not  less 
than  ;^37,ooo  yearly. 

In  estimating  the  success  of  boarding-out  it  must,  as  I have  said,  be  borne . 
in  mind  that  our  Poor  Law  system  is  an  outdoor  system  of  relief.  At  15th  May 
1903  the  ordinary  poor  of  Scotland — i.e.  excluding  lunatics — numbered  88,823, 
of  whom  11,711  were  indoor  and  77,112  outdoor. 

In  Scotland  the  poorhouse  has  always  borne  an  evil  reputation — indoor 
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relief  was  always  distasteful,  and  was,  and  is,  regarded  as  conveying  a stigma 
which  does  not  attach  to  the  recipient  of  outdoor  relief.  The  Scotsman  has 
always  enjoyed  an  independence  of  character  and  a measure  of  self-respect 
which  make  him  view  the  house  in  the  light  of  a prison,  to  which  the  straits  of 
poverty  and  want  are  generally  preferred.  Friends  and  relations  will  frequently 
come  forward  to  assist  to  their  last  penny  rather  than  suffer  a less  fortunate 
brother  to  enter  its  walls.  One  example  of  this  is  the  fact  that  rather  than 
permit  a mother  with  bastard  offspring  to  take  such  relief — for  by  our  rules 
such  women  are  debarred  from  claiming  outdoor  relief — the  father  will  often 
come  forward  and  marry  her — a very  striking  and  salutary  result  from  every 
point  of  view,  but  one  that  often  occurs  in  the  administration  of  our  system. 

This  innate  dislike  to  the  poorhouse  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  when  the 
two  systems,  as  worked  in  England  and  Scotland  respectively,  are  compared 
with  one  another.  I have  observed  that  in  criticisms  which  have  been  passed 
in  England  upon  the  possibility  of  any  practical  realisation  of  the  theory,  that 
our  main  effort  ought  to  be  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  from  the  children  the 
taint  of  pauperism,  it  has  been  said  that  the  facts  of  the  situation  make  such 
removal  impossible.  No  doubt  that  is  so  far  literally  true,  unless  the  distinction 
to  which  I have  called  attention  between  indoor — that  is  poorhouse — and  out- 
door relief  be  remembered.  With  us  it  is  a real  distinction,  and  it  is  not 
perhaps  so  much  the  effect  it  has  upon  the  children  themselves,  as  the  prejudi- 
cial influence  it  may  exercise  upon  their  subsequent  prospects.  A boarded-out 
child  will  readily  get  employment  where  a child  bred  in  the  poorhouse  will  not. 

Let  me  give  you  a few  figures  relating  to  the  growth  of  the  boarding-out 
system  which  seem  to  me  very  instructive.  In  1903,  out  of  the  total  ordinary 
pauperism  of  89,000,  there  were  7110  children  in  receipt  of  relief  in  Scotland 
Those  7110  children  were  made  up  (i)  of  2891  orphans;  (2)  of  1299 
deserted  children;  and  (3)  of  2920  children  separated  from  their  parents. 
The  last  class  do  not  appear  to  be  boarded-out  in  England — orphans  and 
deserted  children  alone  are  dealt  with.^  Of  the  7110,  6195,  or  87  per  cent., 
were  boarded-out — 1800  with  relatives  and  4395  with  strangers.  That  leaves  a 
balance  of  915  to  be  accounted  for — mainly  in  the  poorhouses  of  the  country — 
some  of  them  sick  and  infirm  and  others  probably  waiting  to  be  boarded-out. 
The  statistics  of  children  in  the  poorhouses,  as  at  ist  January  1903,  show  that 
there  were  1721  children  inmates  of  the  poorhouses  as  at  that  date.  But  the  1721 
include  dependants,  i.e.  such  children  as  are  there  along  with  their  parents  or 
either  of  them. 

Taking  these  figures  as  a text,  what  do  they  suggest  ? 

In  the  first  place,  taking  the  aggregate  number  of  boarded-out  children  in 
the  year  1903 — amounting,  as  I have  said,  to  6195 — we  find  that  this  is  the 

I In  England,  from  a return  made  in  1897,  I find  there  were  only  1957  children  boarded- 
out  with  committees  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Unions  to  which  they  are  chargeable,  and  of 
these  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Guardians  were  responsible  for  something  like  1000. 
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largest  number  yet  reached  in  any  year.  Since  1875  there  has  been  a gradual 
increase  in  the  figures.  In  that  year  I find  that  the  number  then  boarded-out 
was  only  4512,  of  whom  over  83  per  cent,  attended  the  parish  school,  to  which 
they  were  free  to  go  along  with  the  other  residents  in  the  parish. 

But  while  there  has  been  this  increase  in  the  aggregate  numbers,  the 
increase  in  the  percentage  is  even  more  striking.  Thus  in  1875  I find  that 
some  66  per  cent,  of  the  orphan  and  deserted  children  ^ were  boarded-out, 
whereas  in  1903,  90  percent,  of  such  children  were  boarded  out.  It  is  also 
interesting  and  very  suggestive  to  find  that  whereas  out  of  a total  of  5133 
boarded-out  in  1880,  40  per  cent,  were  boarded  with  relatives  and  60  per  cent, 
with  strangers;  in  1903,  out  of  a total  of  6195,  only  29  per  cent,  were 
boarded  with  relatives  and  71  per  cent,  with  strangers.  For  obvious  reasons, 
I think  that  this  denotes  an  improved  condition  of  things. 

Then  there  are  further  instructive  figures.  The  percentage  of  children  to 
the  total  ordinary  inmates  in  poorhouses  in  the  year  1875  something  like 
22'5o.  In  1903  we  find  it  is  reduced  to  something  like  14  per  cent.  This 
reduction  has  been  gradual  during  the  whole  period  from  1875  onwards, 
showing  how  the  boarding-out  process  has  steadily  increased. 

There  is  this  further  fact,  which  is  amply  demonstrated — that  whereas  the 
number  of  orphans  and  of  deserted  children  who  are  receiving  relief  has  very 
materially  decreased  during  the  last  thirty  years,  the  number  of  children  who 
have  been  separated  from  their  parents  is  a gradually  increasing  quantity,  and 
is  now  more  than  double  that  of  the  deserted,  and  equal  to  that  of  the 
orphans. 

These  figures  seem  further  to  indicate,  in  the  first  place,  a growing  tendency 
on  the  part  of  charitable  and  other  agencies  to  look  after  orphan  children  and 
so  prevent  them  coming  on  the  rates.  It  may  be  that  parents  make  better 
provision  for  their  children  than  formerly.  But,  whatever  be  the  cause,  the 
fact  remains,  that,  in  spite  of  a largely  increased  population,  the  number  of 
orphan  children  chargeable  to  the  rates  in  Scotland  has  decreased  some  32  per 
cent,  during  the  last  thirty  years.  Again,  the  figures  seem  to  supply  a forcible 
answer  to  the  criticism  that  the  practice  of  removing  the  children  from  degraded 
and  vicious  parents,  and  boarding  them  out — thereby  releasing  the  parents  from 
their  natural  obligation  and  duty — is  a direct  incentive  and  encouragement  to 
the  parents  to  pursue  the  course  of  immorality  and  vice  that  has  made  such 
separation  necessary.  The  contention  is  that  the  removal  of  the  children  and 
the  release  of  the  parent  from  his  natural  obligation  to  rear  and  maintain  his 
offspring  must  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  desertions.  The  champions  of 
this  argument  must  look  for  support  to  their  contention  elsewhere  than  in  our 
Scottish  figures.  If  the  practice  of  removing  the  children  from  their  depraved 
surroundings  had  led  to  a deliberate  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  parents  to  evade 
and  relieve  themselves  of  their  responsibilities  by  putting  them  on  the  Local 
Separated  children  are  not  included  in  these  percentages. 
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Authorities,  the  figures  would  surely  have  shown  this  ere  now.  We  should 
have  expected  a large  increase  in  the  number  of  deserted  children,  whereas,  as 
I have  said,  there  is  a considerable  decrease — amounting  to  about  30  per  cent, 
since  1875. 

Another  factor  of  much  importance,  of  which  you  will  not  have  failed  to 
take  note,  is  the  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  children  who  are  separated 
from  their  parents,  and  are  now  getting  relief.  This  increase  dates  from  the 
year  1 890,  the  first  year  of  which  we  have  reliable  data,  but  the  rapid  rise  to  a 
total  of  2920  in  1903  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  passing  of  the  Custody  of 
Children  Act,  1891,  and  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act,  1894,  and  by 
a more  liberal  application  of  the  provisions  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  than 
had  hitherto  prevailed.  We  cannot  but  regard  these  results  as  most  salutary, 
and  it  occurs  to  me  to  suggest  that  the  diminution  in  the  numbers  of  deserted 
children  may  be  partially  due  to  the  consideration  that,  through  the  operation 
of  the  two  Acts  to  which  I have  referred,  the  children  are  probably  now  rescued 
from  their  fate  before  the  stage  of  desertion  has  been  reached. 

We  are,  in  Scotland,  as  thoroughly  impressed  as  our  friends  in  the  south 
can  be  that  the  key-note  of  the  system  is  ‘ thorough  vigilant  and  constant  inspec- 
tion.’ But  we  do  think  that  this  inspection  may  be  overdone.  It  must  not  be 
too  inquisitorial,  and  it  may  easily  be  carried  to  excess.  The  primary  respon- 
sibility rests  with  the  parish  to  which  the  child  is  chargeable,  and  which  stands 
to  the  child  in  loco  parentis.  The  care  and  supervision  exercised  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  the  same  as  would  obtain  in  the  ordinary  relationship  of  parent  and 
child.  The  parental  duty  to  the  boarded-out  child  is  discharged  by  deputy, 
and  the  foster-parent  to  whom  the  child  is  transferred  takes  upon  himself  the 
duties  and  liabilities  of  the  real  parent.  There  is,  of  course,  a periodical 
inspection  by  the  inspector  of  the  parish  of  chargeability,  and  sometimes  by 
duly  authorised  members  of  the  Parish  Council,  or  by  a Children’s  Committee. 
Our  parishes  in  Scotland  are  very  much  smaller  than  the  English  unions,  and 
the  inspector  (whose  duties  are  akin  to  those  of  the  relieving  officer)  and  his  staff 
must  necessarily  be  very  much  better  acquainted  with  the  individual  circum- 
stances and  surroundings  of  those  who  receive  relief  than  the  clerks  and  reliev- 
ing officers  of  an  English  union.  Further,  to  invest  the  officials  of  the  parish 
of  residence  with  any  large  powers  of  interference,  or  of  investigation,  other 
than  they  possess  as  members  of  the  public,  would  be  foreign  to  our  Scottish 
system.  If  the  parish  of  residence,  or  its  authorities,  have  reason  to  think 
that  matters  are  not  right,  or  that  foster-parents  are  neglectful,  or  are  falling 
short  of  their  duty,  they  will  make  intimation  accordingly  to  the  parish  council 
or  inspector  of  the  parent  parish.  The  boarded-out  child  deserves  and  is 
entitled  to  have  the  same  treatment  as  the  foster-parent  would  bestow  upon 
his  own  child,  and  if  he  does  not  get  this,  the  neighbours  will  speak  out. 
Any  other  rule  would  seem  to  us  in  Scotland  at  variance  with  the  principle 
which  underlies  our  whole  system.  We  endeavour  to  achieve  a result  which 
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separates  and  divorces  the  child  from  his  early  upbringing  and  surroundings,  and 
will  make  him  lose  the  sense  of  his  pauper  origin  in  the  new  home  which  is 
provided  for  him.  He  grows  up  often  in  ignorance  of  his  past — always  with 
every  opportunity  of  forgetting  it,  and  uncontaminated  by  it — as  an  ordinary 
citizen  determined  to  make  his  way  in  the  world,  and  to  earn  an  honourable 
livelihood  in  the  direction  which  his  own  choice  may  select  for  him. 

It  is,  I believe,  frequently  alleged  that  there  is  a looseness  and  inefficiency 
in  the  supervision  exercised  in  Scotland.  It  is  probably  quite  true  that  we 
place  more  reliance  and  trust  in  the  foster-parents,  because  perhaps  in  a com- 
munity like  ours  they  must  be  better  known  than  in  the  larger  population  of 
the  south.  They  are,  as  I have  said,  carefully  selected  by  the  inspector 
of  poor  of  the  parish  to  whom  the  child  is  chargeable,  and  whose  parish 
council  stand  to  the  child  in  loco  parentis — a relation  of  real  responsibility  and 
serious  duty.  We  do  not  interpose  any  intermediate  authority.  We  have  no 
voluntary  committees  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  we  have  no  official  orders 
defining  and  regulating  boarding-out  within  and  without  the  union.  The 
whole  duty  and  responsibility  rest,  in  the  first  place,  with  the  inspector  of 
poor,  who  knows  that  he  must  answer  for  the  discharge  of  it  to  his  Parish 
Council,  and  then  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  Parish  Councils 
(of  which  ladies  are  often  members),  as  I have  said,  pay  periodical  visits  to  the 
foster-parents,  and  in  some  cases  get  reports  from  the  inspectors  of  the  parish 
in  which  the  children  are  boarded.  If  there  be  cause  for  it  the  authorities  in 
the  resident  parish,  or  perhaps  a neighbour,  will  communicate  with  the  in- 
spector of  the  boarding  parish.  Indeed,  the  inspector  of  the  parish  of  residence 
has  an  official  duty  to  report  any  abuse  or  irregularity,  or  any  circumstance 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  child  that  may  come  to  his  knowledge.  At  the 
same  time,  to  carry  inspection  to  the  length  to  which  it  appears  to  be  necessary 
to  carry  it  in  England  w’ould  be,  to  my  mind,  to  seriously  endanger  the  whole 
system.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  cannot  expect  a foster-parent  to  place  his 
foster-children  on  a higher  pedestal  than  he  would  his  owm  children,  and  that 
when  an  inspector  enters  the  foster-parent’s  house  for  supervision  duty  he  should 
always  have  that  standard,  and  that  standard  only,  in  view'.  But  I would  not 
carry  it  further.  I agree  with  the  view  stated  by  a very  experienced  inspector 
of  poor,  and  quoted  in  the  Report  upon  our  system  prepared  in  1892  by  Mr. 
Peterkin,  who  says  : — 

‘ The  class  of  guardian  now  selected  would  not,  from  their  position,  tolerate 
for  a moment  the  supervision  of  the  local  inspector.  In  fact,  I have  had  com- 
plaints where  an  inspector,  on  receipt  of  the  annual  list  of  children  boarded  in 
his  parish,  visited  the  homes,  inspected  the  clothing,  accommodation,  etc.,  the 
result  being  an  intimation  that  if  such  was  to  be  continued  the  children  would 
require  to  be  withdrawn.  Local  official  supervision  would,  I am  confident,  but 
tend  to  destroy  the  family  life  which  is  so  much  to  be  desired  between  the 
children  and  their  guardians,  more  especially  when  all  the  supervision  and 
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visitation  necessary  is  duly  exercised  by  the  parish  which  boards  out  the 
children.’ 

And  Mr.  Peterkin  added  himself : — 

‘ Wishing  to  see  some  of  the  places  where  other  parish  pauper  children  were 
boarded,  1 asked  a local  inspector  to  act  as  my  guide.  He  did  so.  In  asking 
for  information,  and  showing  me  the  sleeping  and  other  arrangements  for  the 
children,  I was  subsequently  informed,  that  very  serious  offence  was  given 
chiefly  on  the  ground  apparently  that  I was  accompanied  by  the  local  inspector 
of  poor.  This  is  given  as  an  illustration  of  the  feeling  which  exists  among 
guardians  against  supervision  on  the  part  of  local  inspectors,  when  the  children 
are  visited  and  arranged  for  by  the  inspectors  of  the  parishes  to  which  they  be- 
long. On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  reserve 
our  power  of  inquiry  and  visiting,  if  necessary,  when  occasion  leading  to  sus- 
picion of  neglect  or  ill-treatment  arises.’ 

Considering  that  there  are  so  many  opportunities  in  the  thinly  populated 
county  parishes  (where  children  are  chiefly  boarded-out)  for  observing  them 
from  time  to  time,  and  their  relations  with  their  foster-parents,  it  is  very  singular 
that  there  should  have  been  so  few  complaints  during  the  last  fifty  years.  Such 
as  have  been  made  have  been  at  the  instance  of  ratepayers  of  the  parish 
in  which  they  were  boarded,  who  have  objected  to  the  cost  of  the  education 
of  these  children,  and  of  the  provision  of  school  accommodation  which  it 
was  necessary  to  make  for  them.  I may  give  an  example.  There  are  a 
number  of  children  boarded  in  the  parish  of  Kilfinichen,  partly  in  the  Island 
of  Mull  and  partly  in  Iona.  Three  Glasgow  children  were  boarded  in  the  Mull 
portion  of  the  parish  in  February  1901,  but,  owing  to  the  altered  conditions  of 
the  home,  they  were  removed  in  April  1902.  As  two  of  them  were  then 
receiving  medical  attention,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  retain  them  in  the  same 
district;  and,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  schoolmaister  in  Iona,  the  children 
were  placed  with  Mr.  MTnnes,  where  they  received  not  only  the  attention  of 
the  guardian  and  his  aunt,  but  also  of  the  schoolmaster’s  wife,  who  was  a trained 
nurse.  A complaint  of  overcrowding  was  made  which,  on  full  inquiry,  turned 
out  to  be  without  foundation,  and  now  the  complaint  has  taken  a different 
form.  The  School  Board  object  to  the  cost  of  the  education  of  these  and 
other  children  ; but  on  inquiry  it  appears  that  there  is  ample  school  accommo- 
dation in  the  parish,  and  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  expense,  it  is  a con- 
siderable pecuniary  benefit  to  the  parish  to  have  these  children  to  educate,  as 
a much  larger  grant  is  earned  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  Such  com- 
plaints are  easily  answered  and  dealt  with,  and  taking  the  country  as  a whole, 
it  is  very  satisfactory  to  realise  that  the  population  amongst  whom  these 
children  live  and  thrive  do  not  appear  to  consider  their  presence  unwelcome, 
and  that  they  often  settle  down  there  in  after  life. 

Another  cardinal  difference  between  the  Scottish  and  English  systems  to 
which  1 have  already  alluded  is  that  in  Scotland  boarded-out  children  all 
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necessarily  attend  the  parish  school  along  with  the  other  resident  children  of  the 
parish.  We  are  absolutely  free  from  all  questions  of  Poor  Law  Schools,  Dis- 
trict and  Separate  Schools,  Cottage  Home  Schools,  and  Detached  Homes,  and 
their  enormous  cost  (the  amount  spent  in  the  erection  of  one  Poor  Law  school 
recently  reaching  the  sum  of  £177,100),  which  seem  to  raise  so  much  discus- 
sion and  difference  in  the  south.  One  feature  of  them  seems  clear  enough  and 
can  admit  of  no  dispute.  It  is  this— that  their  existence  must  at  once  place  a 
distinguishing  mark  on  the  scholars  who  attend  them.  By  attendance  in  the 
parish  schools  of  Scotland  our  children  are  of  course  subjected  to  the  ordinary 
discipline  of  the  School  Board,  and  should  they  fail  to  attend,  either  from  ill- 
ness or  from  any  other  cause,  or  should  there  be  anything  calling  for  remark 
in  their  condition  or  conduct,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  schoolmaster,  who  verj 
frequently  is  also  the  inspector  of  poor  of  the  parish,  to  take  notice  of  and  report 
it.  In  a word,  they  are  in  every  sense  on  an  equality  with  the  other  children  as 
regards  their  education  until  they  reach  the  age  of  puberty  and  become  /orts 
familiated.  The  schoolmaster  sends  to  the  inspector  of  the  parish  of  residence 
reports  of  the  school  attendances,  along  with  the  account  for  the  school  books. 
Again,  the  boarded-out  children  probably  attend  the  parish  church,  or  it  may 
be  the  church  of  another  denomination,  and  the  parishes  in  which,  as  a rule, 
they  are  boarded-out  are  not  so  populous  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the 
clergyman  to  keep  a ministerial  eye  upon  them.  The  daily  life,  therefore,  of 
these  children  is  in  no  respect  dissimilar  from  that  of  the  ordinary  child. 

As  regards  the  kind  of  parish  and  the  class  of  foster-parent  selected  for 
these  boarded-out  children,  one  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  a paper 
written  by  Sir  John  Skelton  in  the  year  1880.  The  description,  of  course, 
still  holds  good  : — 

‘ Great  care  is  taken  as  a rule  in  selecting  a proper  home.  The  class  most 
in  favour  with  the  best  inspectors  is  the  class  of  “cottars”  and  small  farmers 
who  are  very  numerous  in  the  upland  districts  of  Scotland.  The  men  and 
women  who  form  this  class  are  an  active,  sober,  thrifty.  God-fearing  people — 
people  of  uncommon  intelligence  and  untiring  industry  (it  is  wonderful  what 
crops  of  oats  and  potatoes  they  contrive  to  raise  on  their  patches  of  moorland 
soil) ; and  their  cottages  are  somewhat  better  than  those  of  the  farm  labourers 
round  about  them.  The  child  soon  becomes  used  to  his  new  surroundings, 
the  change  of  air  and  scene  is  all  in  his  favour ; a few  months  pass  away,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  identify  the  sturdy  sunburnt  little  fellow  at  play  among  the 
stooks  with  the  sickly,  stunted,  and  rickety  invalid  who  had  grown  prematurely 
old  among  the  slums  of  the  city.  The  boy  is  sent  daily  to  the  parish  school, 
where  he  associates  with  the  other  children  on  equal  terms ; as  he  grows  bigger 
he  is  taught  how  to  handle  spade  and  harrow  and  plough  (if  a girl,  she  is 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  housekeeping  and  domestic  service) ; he  comes 
to  love  the  good  people  with  whom  he  has  lived  as  long  as  he  can  remember, 
and  when  he  leaves  them  to  learn  a handicraft,  or  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  New 
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World,  he  continues  to  look  back  upon  the  cheerful  upland  farmhouse  as  the 
real  home  of  his  childhood,  and  is  always  eager  to  renew  his  intercourse  with 
its  kindly  inmates.  Such  a lad  has  had  a fair  start  in  the  world;  and  it  is  his 
own  fault  and  not  the  fault  of  the  system  if  he  fails  to  make  his  way  among  his 
fellows.’ 

To  quote  Mr.  Wallace,  the  late  Inspector  of  Govan  Parish; — ‘The  chief 
concern  of  Parish  Councils  in  boarding-out  children  should  be  to  secure  clean, 
comfortable,  and  well-aired  homes.  Too  much  visitation  and  supervision  would 
be  expensive  and  possibly  irritating  to  respectable  guardians.  . . . They  are 
visited  once  a year  by  the  members  of  the  Parish  Council,  but  the  Children’s 
Inspector  or  I myself  visit  them  twice  or  thrice  a year  where  there  are  a number 
of  them  together.’ 

The  Parish  Councils  may  board  out  where  they  please,  but  always  take  care 
to  secure  foster-parents  of  the  same  religious  denomination  as  the  children.  I 
notice  further,  that  it  is  often  said  that  the  footing  upon  which  children  are 
boarded-out  must  be  regarded  as  a business  footing  ; in  other  words,  that  you 
are  to  approach  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  a commercial  transac- 
tion, and  that  you  must  take  every  step  to  satisfy  yourself  that  the  letter  of  the 
bargain  or  contract  is  carried  out  in  every  particular.  I am  not  prepared  to 
admit,  and  I do  not  think  any  Scotsman  would,  that  the  money  payment  is 
the  only  or  even  the  main  inducement  to  a foster-parent  or  guardian  when 
he  agrees  to  accept  the  custody  and  care  of  a boarded-out  child.  But 
no  doubt  opinions  may  differ  upon  this  point,  and  so  also  may  the  facts, 
because,  while  in  one  case  the  interest  in  and  liking  for  the  child  may  be  the 
motive,  in  another  the  element  of  gain,  even  to  the  extent  of  a few  pence  a 
week,  may  be  a main  attraction.  I shall  give  the  opinions  of  two  of  our  most 
trusted  officials — Mr.  Motion  of  Glasgow  and  Mr.  Kyd  of  Dundee — both 
thoroughly  disinterested  and  full  of  zeal — to  whom  the  boarded-out  system 
owes  much.  One  of  them  says  : — 

‘ As  to  the  motives  which,  as  a rule,  actuate  the  guardians  in  taking  pauper 
children,  I am  of  opinion  that  two-thirds  of  the  number  apply  from  their  liking 
towards  young  folks  and  the  desire  to  have  them  going  about  the  house.  The 
remaining  third  are,  roughly,  those  who  take  one  child  only  for  assistance, 
going  messages,  etc.,  and  those  who  take  children  from  a commercial  stand- 
point. The  latter,  however,  are  very  soon  found  out  in  their  lack  of  proper 
care  and  interest  in  their  charges,  although  it  has  also  to  be  stated  on  their  behalf 
that  some  afterwards  evince  this  proper  spirit  and  would  rather  lose  the  aliment 
than  have  the  children  removed.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that  applications 
are  made  because  their  own  families  have  grown  up  and  left  the  house,  and  our 
children  are  desired  to  replace,  in  a way,  their  own  flesh  and  blood.  In  other 
cases,  mainly  among  the  crofting  population,  the  aliment  is  of  undoubted 
advantage,  because  although  there  is  plenty  of  food  and  milk,  there  is  some- 
times a scarcity  of  ready  cash.  Taken  all  over,  I have  no  hesitation  in  stating 
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that  we  have  now  an  excellent  class  of  guardians  who  look  properly  after  the 
children,  and  in  a parish  like  this  where — as  I have  already  indicated,  with  the 
interest  taken  by  the  local  clergy,  school  teachers,  etc.,  and  the  frequent  visits 
of  the  inspector  and  his  assistants  to  the  different  localities — an  improper 
guardian  cannot  remain  undetected,  and,  of  course,  the  children  are  at  once 
removed  from  his  care.’ 

The  other  says  that,  while  he  cannot  affirm  that  the  guardians  take  children 
from  pure  love,  he  cannot  affirm  that  they  take  them  altogether  from  a com- 
mercial point  of  view.  He  thinks  it  is  ‘ on  account  of  mutual  benefits.’ 

And  I am  glad  to  be  able  to  cite  the  Report  of  Mr.  Mundella’s  Committee 
of  1897  to  a similar  effect. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  present  purpose  to  speculate  further  upon  this 
matter.  It  has,  however,  a bearing  upon  the  argument  as  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  inspection  required.  I should  be  sorry  to  take  the  view,  which 
seems  to  be  taken  elsewhere  sometimes,  that  you  are  bound  to  assume  that  all 
foster-parents  or  guardians  are  inclined  to  do  as  little  as  they  can  for  the  chil- 
dren— to  bestow  upon  them  scant  attention,  perhaps  to  give  them  insufficient 
fare,  to  keep  them  untidy  and  unclean,  and,  in  a word,  to  perform  their  duties 
towards  these  children  with  as  little  regard  to  their  welfare  and  comfort  as  pos- 
sible. In  Scotland  I think  the  assumption  has  been  rather  the  other  way.  We 
are  prepared  to  hold  that  the  foster-parents,  as  a rule,  fulfil  their  obligations, 
and  attend  to  the  rearing  and  education  of  the  children  committed  to  them  in 
an  efficient  and  appropriate  manner.  We  are  inclined  to  accept  the  view  that 
all  is  right  until  it  has  been  proved  to  be  wrong. 

At  the  same  time  this  difference  in  the  attitude  in  which  we  regard  the 
question  from  that  prevailing  elsewhere  may  be  in  some  measure  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  conditions  in  Scotland  are  somewhat  different  from  those  obtaining 
in  the  sister  countries.  Mr.  Henley,  who  is,  I suppose,  the  Nestor  of  the 
English  Poor  Law  Service,  when  reporting  very  favourably  on  the  Scottish 
boarding-out  system  in  1870,  said  very  truly  that  the  different  social  and 
economical  circumstances  of  the  two  countries  must  doubtless  be  taken  into 
account  in  deducing  arguments  or  illustrations  from  the  one  as  applicable  to 
the  other.  It  has  further  been  said  by  a recent  English  writer : ‘ English 
ignorance  of  what  goes  on  beyond  the  border  is  proverbial,  and  foreigners 
appear  to  have  no  conception  that  Scotland  has  still  its  own  laws,  and  its  own 
methods  of  administration.’  And  it  is  very  significant  that  in  recent  debates 
m the  House  of  Commons  on  treatment  of  boarded-out  children  (one  last 
session,  and  another  only  a few  days  ago)  no  reference  whatever  was  made  to 
our  Scottish  system  ; and  we  find  even  Sir  John  Gorst  takes  occasion  to  go  to 
New  Zealand  to  illustrate  the  advantages  of  taking  children  out  of  the  hands  of 
worthless  parents. 

I have  already  stated  my  belief  that  if  there  be  fault  to  find  or  neglect 
to  remark,  on  the  part  of  the  guardians,  such  fault  or  neglect  will  not  pass 
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unnoticed.  In  a case  of  the  kind,  where  the  minister  of  a parish  brought  under 
official  notice  an  alleged  neglect  of  children  by  their  guardians,  and  thereby 
subjected  himself  to  an  action  for  libel,  the  Court  took  the  view  that  his  state- 
ments were  privileged,  and  that,  even  although  they  were  not  well-founded,  he 
could  not  be  held  liable  in  damages  unless  they  were  made  maliciously  and 
without  probable  cause.  It  was  hinted  by  the  Court  that  a similar  doc- 
trine would  apply  to  such  complaints  even  where  made  by  any  member  of  the 
public.  This  provides  a very  substantial  safeguard  against  abuse,  and  public 
opinion  will,  I think,  readily  respond  to  the  solemn  duty  thus  imposed  upon  it. 

There  is  the  further  check  in  Scotland,  which  does  not  exist  elsew’here,  that 
in  the  event  of  ill-usage  extending  to  cruelty,  or  to  culpable  neglect  amounting 
to  crime,  recourse  can  always  be  had  to  the  Crown  authorities  through  the 
Procurator-Fiscal. 

Again,  according  to  our  Poor  Law,  where  a poor  person  is  not  getting 
sufficient  relief,  or  the  nature  or  quality  of  the  relief  is  matter  for  complaint,  an 
appeal  is  open  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  Petitions  to  the  Board 
because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  relief  given  to  individual  paupers  are  numerous, 
and  always  receive  most  careful  and  anxious  attention.  In  England,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  statutory  provision  that  the  Local  Government  Board  may 
not  interfere  with  the  discretion  of  the  Local  Authorities  in  any  individual  case 
for  the  purpose  of  ordering  relief. 

So  that,  to  sum  up,  keeping  in  view  the  fact  that,  should  there  be  any  cause 
for  supposing,  or  even  suspecting,  that  the  interests  of  the  boarded-out  child 
are  not  sufficiently  cared  for  or  protected  by  the  guardian  in  whose  charge  he  is 
put,  not  only  the  schoolmaster,  who  sees  him  every  day,  and  the  minister,  who 
sees  him  many  days,  but  also  the  neighbour,  and  the  Inspector  of  Poor  and 
Parish  Council  of  the  parish  of  residence,  and,  if  need  be,  the  Crowm  officials, 
have  a duty  second  only  to  that  of  the  Inspector  of  Poor  and  the  Parish 
Council  or  the  Children’s  Committee  of  the  parish  of  chargeability,  to  give 
information  which  will  lead  to  inquiry,  and,  if  need  be,  redress.  There  is  also 
the  consideration  that  any  individual  in  receipt  of  relief  in  Scotland  may  appeal 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  on  the  ground  that  the  relief  afforded  is  insuf- 
ficient. The  possibility  of  abuse  or  neglect  is  thus  very  much  minimised,  and 
the  need  for  a policy  of  conducting  our  inspections  in  Scotland  on  inquisitorial 
lines  is,  I think,  avoided. 

In  parishes  and  in  homes  such  as  we  have  described,  the  food  of  the  chil- 
dren is  of  a simple  and  sustaining  kind,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  must  be 
less  than  in  a populous  centre.  The  guardian  often  has  a cow  or  two,  and  good 
milk  is  to  be  had,  although,  unfortunately,  it  seems  only  too  true  that  the  exces- 
sive use  of  tea,  with  its  evil  consequences,  is  spreading  everywhere.  It  is  taking 
the  place  of  more  wholesome  nourishment,  and  is  ‘the  bane  of  the  rising 
generation  and  also  of  their  elders.’  In  the  report  of  a medical  officer  of  one 
of  the  Highland  counties  we  read  : — ‘ Tea,  flour  scones  or  baker’s  bread,  and 
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jam,  or  a little  butter,  constitute  mainly  the  food  of  children  attending  school, 
superseding  porridge  and  milk  and  potatoes  and  fish,  which  used  to  be  the 
common  diet.  Among  adults  tea  is,  as  a general  rule,  taken  after  every  meal — 
be  it  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl— consequently  indigestion  is  increasing.  I already  see 
that  children  have  not  the  same  bloom  that  they  had,  and  that  physique  is 
deteriorating.’ 

Some  further  figures  seem  necessary  to  show  the  extent  of  the  boarding- 
out  system.  There  are  874  parishes  or  Poor  Law'  areas  in  Scotland.  But  of 
these,  340  had  no  orphan,  or  deserted,  or  separated  children  as  at  15th 
May  1903,  leaving  therefore  only  534  parishes  which  had  such  children — 
either  one  or  more.  In  124  of  these  534  there  was  only  one  child  charge- 
able; in  104,  two  children;  in  117,  three  or  four  children;  in  loi,  five  and 
under  ten  children ; in  55,  ten  and  under  twenty  children ; in  23,  twenty 
and  under  fifty  children  ; in  3,  fifty  and  under  one  hundred  children ; in 
2,  one  hundred  and  under  two  hundred  children ; in  one,  200  and  under 
300  children  ; in  one,  300  and  under  400  ; in  one,  500  and  under  600  ; in  one, 
600  and  under  700  ; and  in  the  remaining  one  over  2000  children. 

The  number  of  parishes  which  had  20  or  more  children  under  their  charge 
was  33,  the  children  numbering  4920,  of  whom  4241  were  boarded-out,  being 
85  per  cent.  The  eight  large  cities  had  a total  of  orphan,  deserted,  and 
separated  children,  as  at  15th  May  1903,  of  4135,  of  whom  3552  were 
boarded-out  or  85.9  per  cent. 

I further  find  that  in  Edinburgh  the  boarded-out  children  are  distributed 
somewhat  as  follows  : — 
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guardians  have  i child. 

,,  „ 2 children. 
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In  Glasgow  again  : — 

265  guardians  have  i child. 

267  „ ,,  2 children 

^^3  II  II  3 II 

II  II  4 II 

20  II  I,  5 


In  Dundee : — 

45  guardians  have  i child. 

30  II  II  2 children. 

^3  II  II  3 II 

7 II  II  4 I, 


and  there  are  not  more  than  four  boarded  with  any  one. 

Where  the  number  of  children  boarded  with  anyone  guardian  exceeds  four, 
it  is  explained  that  it  is  so  chiefly  because  the  children  are  of  the  same  family. 
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and  it  will  be  generally  conceded  that  where  it  is  possible  the  family  tie  ought 
to  be  preserved  even  in  the  case  of  boarded-out  children. 

Here,  again,  are  the  statistics  of  the  boarded-out  children  in  Dundee,  as 
illustrative  of  the  practice.  During  the  five  years  from  15th  May  1899  to  15th 
May  1904  the  number  of  boarded-out  children  was  354 — 152  boys  and  202 
girls.  Of  these,  172  are  still  chargeable  and  boarded-out,  leaving  182  who 
have  ceased  to  be  chargeable.  Of  the  182,  153 — 55  boys  and  98  girls — are 
now  self-supporting,  and,  so  far  as  known,  doing  well.  Of  the  remainder,  23 
were  either  sent  to  an  orphanage  owing  to  the  death  of  guardians,  or  to  hospital 
owing  to  illness,  and  others  have  died.  Two  alone  are  known  to  have  turned 
out  badly.  Going  further  back  than  these  five  years,  there  is  only  one  case 
of  a former  boarded-out  child  who  is  now  chargeable  to  the  parish — the  cause 
being  imbecility — and  among  the  boarded-out  children  now  chargeable  to  the 
parish,  there  is  one  illegitimate  boy  whose  mother  had  been  boarded-out,  and 
brought  up  by  the  parish.  Three  boys  now  boarded-out  are  beyond  the  age 
of  fourteen,  and  are  learning  trades.  They  reside  in  a working-boys’  home  where 
some  twenty  boys  are  boarded,  and  are  employed  with  firms  outside.  There 
is  always  an  opening  in  this  home  for  any  boy  who  desires  to  learn  a trade. 
The  practice  of  the  parish  council  is  to  assist  the  boys  with  a small  aliment 
so  long  as  their  earnings  are  under  5s.  a week,  and,  after  this  wage  is  reached, 
the  authorities  in  charge  of  the  home  do  not  look  for  any  further  pecuniary 
assistance  beyond  a supply  of  clothing  which  is  given  them  until  they  can 
afford  to  do  without  it.  The  system  has  worked  very  satisfactorily  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  the  boys  are  employed  as  bookbinders,  upholsterers, 
cabinet-makers,  etc.  They  go  out  and  in  to  the  home  at  their  leisure,  having 
a fixed  hour  for  returning  at  night.  They  accompany  the  superintendent  of 
the  home  to  church  on  Sundays,  and  they  attend  evening  classes  on  week 
nights.  Their  holidays  they  are  in  the  habit  of  spending  with  their  old 
guardians. 

Further  statistics  of  boarded-out  children  from  this  parish  show  that  a 
boarded-out  child  was  recently  sent  by  her  foster-parents  to  a boarding-school 
in  London,  where  they  now  live.  There  are  also  cases  of  boarded-out  children 
becoming  pupil-teachers  in  the  school  in  which  they  were  educated,  and  in 
another  case  an  apprentice  in  the  office  of  a well-known  professional  gentleman. 
There  are  two  poorhouses  in  this  parish,  and  the  schoolhouse  adjoins  one  of 
these.  I have  myself  seen  the  poorhouse  children,  that  is  the  children  who 
are  dependants  and  whose  parents  are  inmates  of  the  poorhouse,  some  twenty  or 
thirty  of  them  on  their  way  to  school  after  having  returned  to  the  poorhouse  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  for  their  dinner.  I mention  this  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  in  Scotland,  as  I have  said,  the  ordinary  school  board  education 
is  open  to  the  poorhouse  children  as  it  is  to  others,  and  that  it  is  almost  always 
now  taken  advantage  of. 

I do  not  trouble  you  with  further  statistics,  but  I may  refer  to  the  elaborate 
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results  from  time  to  time  published  by  Glasgow  Parish  Council  of  their 
boarding-out  system,  containing  reports  by  their  Visiting  Committee  and 
records  of  the  future  history  of  their  children.  I hold  a copy  of  the  publication 
of  1902  in  my  hand. 

Such,  then,  are  the  conditions  under  which  the  boarding  work  is  conducted 
at  present  in  Scotland.  We  think  that  there  are  sufficient  safeguards  against 
abuses  to  justify  us  in  assuming  their  non-existence.  We  feel  sure  that  if  they 
did  exist  it  would  not  be  long  before  we  heard  of  them.  Isolated  cases,  of 
course,  must  occur.  It  is  nearly  sixty  years  since  Lord  Colonsay’s  great 
measure,  from  which  dates  a new  era  of  Poor  I>aw  administration.  Our 
boarding-out  system,  which  was  not  then  new,  but  only  entered  upon  a 
fresh  lease  of  life,  has  since  been  well  tried,  and  has  stood  the  test  of  all 
these  years.  There  have  been  official  reports  and  papers  on  the  working  of 
the  system — very  full  and  very  instructive — and  the  system  has  always  borne 
the  ordeal  well.  But  it  is  not  without  its  critics.  There  are  those  who  advo- 
cate a closer  and  a stricter  discipline  and  a direct  responsibility  to  the  central 
board.  Such  opinion  is  entitled  to  the  greatest  respect,  and  in  the  report  of  a 
Departmental  Committee  relating  to  the  distribution  of  the  Medical  Relief  Grant 
recently  published,  it  is  suggested  that  the  time  has  come  for  another  official 
inquiry,  some  ten  years  having  elapsed  since  the  last. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  introduction  of  other  methods  of  super- 
vision, which  are  elsewhere  commended,  would  cost  money,  and  we  neither 
have  it  ourselves  nor  should  be  likely  to  get  it  if  we  asked  for  it.  There 
are  many  more  pressing  needs.  In  Scotland  the  Local  Government  Board  vote 
is  ^14,598,  and  the  Scottish  Office  ;^i5,495 — together  (covering  all  the 
ordinary  local  administration  of  Scotland),  about  ^30,000;  in  Ireland  the 
Local  Government  Board  vote  alone  is  ^^62,886;  and  in  England,  ^^227,089. 
Besides,  we  regard  the  care  and  welfare  of  these  children  as  a local  rather  than 
an  imperial  duty. 

No  doubt  there  are  numerous  bequests  and  mortifications  for  Poor  Law 
purposes  in  Scotland  locally  administered,  the  distribution  of  which  might  in 
some  cases  be  directed  to  a purpose  like  the  present.  No  doubt  also  there  is  a 
growing  difficulty  in  finding  suitable  foster-parents  and  suitable  homes  for  these 
poor  children,  owing  to  changed  conditions  and  modes  of  life — and,  in  this  con- 
nection it  seems  not  inappropriate  to  suggest  that  another  field  for  boarding-out 
and  training  these  children  might  be  found  if  we  possessed  a training-ship  such  as 
that  which  the  managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  District  have  for  the  main- 
tenance and  instruction  of  poor  boys  for  the  Royal  Navy  or  the  mercantile 
marine.  Eight  thousand  boys  have,  I understand,  passed  through  the 
Exmouth  alone  during  recent  years. 

But  take  it  as  I have  attempted  to  describe  it— Scotland  is  proud  of  her 
system  of  boarding-out.  It  is  an  inward  growth,  in  its  origin  certainly  spon- 
taneous, and  in  its  development  unfettered,  I think,  by  the  restraints  of  official 


orders  or  the  aggressive  interference  of  centralised  authority.  A recent  develop- 
ment has  been  the  establishment,  by  Govan  Parish  Council,  of  a convalescent 
home  in  the  island  of  Bute,  which  has  already  done  much  for  the  .sickly  children, 
and  the  Board  permit  contributions  to  other  convalescent  homes  which  offer 
similar  advantages,  and  to  which  children  are  sent  when  out  of  health  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  doctor.  We  are  convinced  that  boarding-out  has  done 
and  is  doing  a great  work,  and  I hope  it  may  be  long  before  any  parish 
council  in  Scotland  find  cause  to  discontinue  it.  The  children  grow  up  to  be 
moral  men  and  women,  and  good  citizens.  The  failures  are  few.  Upbringing, 
association,  and  environment  are  everything,  and  heredity  seems  to  count  for 
little  in  the  long-run. 

{See  Summary  of  Discussion^  page  390.) 


BOARDING-OUT  OF  PARISH  CHILDREN 
IN  SCOTLAND 

By  Miss  AIKMAN 
Member  of  Glasgow  Parish  Council 

The  problem  of  the  children  is  the  most  pressing  of  all ; it  lies  at  the  root  of 
all  social  well-being  and  progress.  If  we  can  secure  for  the  children  of  our 
cities  a pure,  healthy  life,  a wholesome  environment,  and  a reasonable  oppor- 
tunity of  forming  good  habits,  then  the  future  welfare  of  the  city  and  citizens 
will  also  be  secured.  Neglect  of  the  children  is  not  only  criminal,  it  is 
also  suicidal. 

In  the  preamble  to  the  Education  Scheme  of  1560,  our  forefathers  said  : — 
‘ Of  necessitie  it  is  that  your  honours  be  most  cairful  for  the  virtuous  education 
and  Godlie  upbringing  of  the  youth  of  this  realm.’  That  warning  is  even  more 
needed  to-day,  for  there  is  an  awful  waste  of  young  life  going  on  in  our  cities. 

No  subject  connected  with  the  practical  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  is 
so  full  of  interest  as  that  which  deals  with  the  care  of  the  children  chargeable 
to  the  rates.  A marked  preference  has  been  shown  in  Scotland  for  the  system 
of  boarding  such  children  in  private  dwellings,  instead  of  in  large  institutions. 

The  Scotch  system  can  be  better  explained  if  classified  as  follows  : — (i)  The 
origin  ; (2)  the  need  ; (3)  the  cost ; (4)  the  result. 

(i)  The  origin. 

The  boarding-out  of  parish  children  in  Scotland  has  been  in  operation  since 
about  the  year  1579.  An  Act  passed  by  the  Parliament  of  that  date,  entitled, 

‘ For  Punischment  of  Strong  and  Idle  Beggars,  and  Relief  of  the  Pure  and 
Impotent,’  contained  the  following  clause  relating  to  ‘ Beggers’  Bairnes  ’ : — 

‘ .\nd  gif  any  Begger’s  Bairne,  being  above  the  age  of  five  years  and  within 
fourteen,  male  or  female,  sail  be  liked  of  be  ony  subject  of  the  Realme  of 
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honest  estait,  the  said  person  sail  have  the  Bairne,  be  the  ordour  and  direction 
of  the  said  Provost  and  Baillies  within  the  Burgh,  or  the  judge  of  every 
Parochin  to  Landwart ; gif  he  be  a male  child,  to  the  age  of  24  years  ; and  gif 
she  be  a woman  child,  to  the  age  of  22  years  ; and  gif  they  depart  or  be  taken 
or  intised  from  their  maisters’  or  mistresses’  service,  the  maister  or  mistress  to 
have  the  like  action  and  remedie  as  for  their  hired  servants,  or  prentises,  as 
well  against  the  bairnie  as  against  the  taker  and  intiser  thereof. 

Since  that  date,  various  other  laws  and  regulations  have  come  into  opera- 
tion regarding  the  disposal  and  upbringing  of  children  who  may  become 
chargeable  to  any  parish  in  Scotland.  Without  entering  into  details  of  these 
several  laws,  their  purpose  and  intent  may  be  briefly  summarised  thus  : — ‘ To 
prevent  the  continuance  of  children  of  beggars,  dissolute  persons,  etc.,  becom- 
ing themselves  beggars  and  dissolute  persons,  and,  if  possible,  to  train  them  up 
as  respectable  citizens,  capable  of  earning  their  own  livelihood  in  an  honest, 
upright  way,  and  of  living  decent,  law-abiding  lives.’ 

Further,  an  examination  of  the  Poor  I^w  Acts  since  1579  which  refer  to 
the  management  of  poor  children,  shows  that  the  intentions  of  the  framers  of 
those  Acts  were  that  every  such  child  should  be  placed  in  the  position  (as  far  as 
possible)  of  children  under  the  care  of  their  parents,  viz.,  in  private  homes, 
under  the  supervision  of  respectable  people,  where  in  after  years  they  may 
become  merged  in  the  local  population  of  the  district,  and  to  obviate  the 
stigma  of  pauperism  being  applied  to  such  children,  and  also  to  foster  in  their 
minds  the  relationships  of  home  life. 

(2)  The  need. 

The  conditions  of  life  still  exist  which  obtained  in  Scotland  in  the  year 
1579,  and  which  compelled  Parliament  to  make  laws  regulating  the  lives  of 
certain  classes  of  the  children  of  the  country.  In  large  cities,  those  conditions 
now  appear  in  an  aggravated  form  because  of  the  fact  that  so  many  people 
congregate  together  in  slum  ]>arts  of  our  cities,  where  the  surroundings  are 
insanitary  and  dreary. 

The  city  child  is  often  heavily  handicapped  from  birth,  entering  on  life  with 
a poor  physique,  and  with  strong  predispositions  to  disease  and  vice.  The 
whole  environment,  inside  and  outside  the  house,  is  degrading  and  brutalising. 
What  chance  of  a true  human  life  have  children  .brought  up  in  those  miserable 
dwellings  ? Where  there  is  neither  room  nor  decency,  how  can  virtue  flourish  ? 

To  any  person  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  so  many  poor  children 
are  reared  in  large  cities,  in  the  midst  of  dirt  and  squalor,  where  intemperance 
reigns  in  all  its  most  horrible  and  debasing  phases,  it  is  palpably  evident  that 
to  remove  a child  from  such  brutalising  influences  to  a healthy  country  district, 
where  he  can  breathe  pure  air,  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  sunshine,  must  of 
itself  be  beneficial  to  such  a child. 

But  when  one  goes  deeper  into  the  matter,  and  realises  what  a terrible  train- 
ing the  children  of  our  slums  are  undergoing,  the  clamant  need  for  boarding-out 
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must  appeal  very  forcibly.  Young  children,  who  scarcely  know  the  alphabet, 
have  in  many  cases  been  trained  by  their  parents  to  be  expert  thieves  and  pick- 
pockets ; and  their  knowledge  of  the  seamy  side  of  life  appals  every  one  who 
believes  that  childhood  and  innocence  are  (or  ought  to  be)  twin  sisters. 

It  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again,  that  where  children  are  allowed  to 
remain  under  such  degrading  conditions,  they  are  almost  certain  to  grow  into 
poorhouse  pests  and  criminals,  men  and  women  who  are  a burden  on  and 
a menace  to  society.  It  is  saddening  to  read  the  records  of  the  lives  of  those 
parents — a record  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  drunkenness,  illegitimacy,  and 
crime ; a record  which  makes  one  think  it  well-nigh  hopeless  that  the  children 
of  such  parents  should  ever  become  useful  members  of  the  community. 

Surely  the  State  is  warranted  in  stepping  in  and  removing  those  children 
to  more  healthy  surroundings,  where  both  morally  and  physically  they  will  get 
a chance  in  life. 

The  placing  of  those  children  separately  in  private  homes,  where  they  live 
with  respectable  people,  and  where  the  decencies  of  life  are  observed,  must  be 
beneficial  in  every  way  to  the  children,  and  will  in  a great  measure  help  to 
obliterate  from  their  young  minds  the  scenes  of  vice  and  misery  with  which 
they  were  all  too  familiar  in  their  earlier  days. 

The  majority  of  children  boarded  out  by  the  parish  councils  in  Scotland 
are  composed  of  deserted  and  separated  children,  who  have  become  chargeable 
to  the  rates  as  the  result  of  the  lives  led  by  their  parents.  The  following 
statistics  of  the  Glasgow  Parish  Council  are  a fair  sample  of  what  prevails  all 
over  the  country. 

Boarded-Out  Children 

No.  of  children  on  Boarded-Out  Roll  at  15th  March  1904: — 


Orphans.  Deserted.  Separated.  Total.  Prot.  R.C. 

435  280  *1192  1907  io6r  846 

* Classification  of  Separated  Cases 

Both  parents  drunken,  been  in  prison,  etc.  .....  193 

Parents  sent  to  prison  (Cruelty  to  Children  Act)  ....  62 

Father  dead  ; mother  drunken  and  immoral  .....  317 

Father  in  hospital  seriously  ill mother  dead  .....  32 

Mother  in  hospital  seriously  ill ; father  dead  . . . . .19 

Mother  dead  ; father  been  drunken,  in  prison,  or  in  desertion  . . 148 

Illegitimate  ; mother  been  drunken,  immoral,  or  in  prison,  etc.  . . 222 

Father  dead  ; mother  unfit  to  support,  not  suitable,  unable  to  control,  etc.  . 147 

From  variety,  such  as  remits  from  Sheriff  Court ; one  parent  dead  ; other  in 

asylum  ; illegitimate  through  bigamous  marriage,  etc.  ...  36 

Father  in  hospital ; mother  drunken  . . • • • .21 

1202 
10 


Deduct  separated  cases  taken  off  Roll  during  month  . 


1192 
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(3)  The  cost. 

The  average  cost  of  maintenance  for  a boarded-out  child  under  the  Glasgow 
Parish  Council  amounted  to  slightly  over  per  annum  for  the  year  1903. 

This  sum  included  aliment,  clothes,  school-books,  medical  relief,  and  visita- 
tions by  members  of  council,  and  the  Inspector  of  Poor  and  his  assistants. 

The  aliment  paid  at  present  is  3s.  weekly  for  children  under  six  years  old, 

3s.  6d.  for  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten,  and  4s.  for  children  above 
ten  years.  In  cases  where  a child  is  delicate  and  requires  special  nourishment 
and  care,  the  aliment  is  increased  in  proportion. 

Nothing  is  spared  to  equip  the  child  thoroughly  for  a successful  future.  If 
a child  shows  special  aptitude  in  any  particular  line,  care  is  taken  to  provide 
whatever  is  necessary  to  follow  it  out. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that,  where  at  all  possible,  brothers  and  sisters 
are  placed  together,  so  that  the  family  tie  may  not  be  altogether  broken. 

A few  details  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Glasgow  Parish  Council 
conduct  this  part  of  their  work  may  not  come  amiss  here. 

When  a child  becomes  chargeable  to  the  parish,  its  application  record  is 
submitted  to  the  daily  relief  committee,  who,  after  careful  consideration  of 
the  circumstances,  character,  etc.,  of  the  parents,  remit  it  to  the  children’s 
committee  to  be  boarded-out.  There  is  no  fixed  period  of  probation  in  the 
poorhouse  before  a child  is  sent  to  the  country.  If  the  medical  officer  certifies, 
on  a special  medical  certificate,  that  the  child  is  free  from  infectious  disease, 
and  can  safely  be  sent  to  the  country,  it  may  be  sent  off  within  a few  days  of 
becoming  chargeable. 

Children  from  a few  months  up  to  thirteen  years  of  age  are  boarded-out. 

Before  being  boarded-out,  a child  is  supplied  with  a new  outfit  of  clothing, 
comprising,  in  the  case  of  boys  : — a suit  of  tweed  clothes,  boots  and  stockings, 
shirt,  cravat,  tie,  cap,  and  collar ; in  the  case  of  girls  : — hat,  ulster,  serge  dress, 
boots  and  stockings,  and  underclothing.  The  children  are  removed  to  the  ' 
homes  of  their  guardians  by  the  children’s  inspectors.  A duplicate  of  the 
outfit  of  clothing  is  either  taken  with  the  children  for  their  use,  or  it  is 
forwarded  the  next  day.  For  children  over  ten  years  of  age  a clothes-chest  is 
provided,  so  that  the  child  may  learn  habits  of  tidiness  and  carefulness  in 
folding  and  putting  away  the  clothing  not  in  use.  Every  year  a full  outfit  of 
clothing  is  sent  for  each  child  ; or  where  a guardian  prefers  to  supply  the 
clothing  herself,  an  annual  sum  of  ^2,  12s.  for  each  child  is  granted. 

An  agreement  form  is  signed  by  the  guardian,  binding  her  to  train  the 
child  properly,  to  send  it  to  school  and  church  regularly,  to  keep  its  clothing 
in  good  order  and  repair,  and  in  all  respects  to  treat  it  as  if  it  were  her  own 
child.  Also,  she  must  agree  to  keep  the  child  at  a certain  rate  of  aliment ; 
and,  when  its  education  is  completed,  to  secure  a situation  for  it. 

The  children  are  visited  at  least  twice  a year  by  the  inspector  or  his 
assistants,  and  once  a year  by  two  members  of  council,  accompanied  by  an 
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official,  and  all  are  surprise  visits.  The  school  where  the  children  are  being 
educated  is  first  visited,  where  the  children  are  seen,  their  clothing  examined, 
and  a report  received  from  the  teacher  as  to  attendance,  etc.  Then  the  homes 
are  inspected,  and  the  visiting-book  filled  up,  stating  whether  the  visitors  are 
satisfied  as  to  the  condition  of  the  children  and  of  the  home,  and  if  the  sleep- 
ing arrangements  are  satisfactory. 

The  majority  of  the  guardians  of  these  children  are  crofters  and  villagers, 
who  have  comfortable  homes,  and  are  found  to  be  of  respectable  character. 

Should  a child  become  sick,  the  guardian  is  empowered  to  call  ip  the  local 
medical  officer  to  treat  and  prescribe  for  the  child,  and  the  account  is  sent 
direct  to  the  inspector.  If  the  illness  is  so  serious  as  to  require  hospital  treat- 
ment, the  child  (if  fit  for  removal)  is  brought  back  to  the  parish  hospital,  and 
when  recovered,  is  returned  to  its  guardian. 

The  parish  council  pays  for  all  school-books,  stationery,  etc.,  and  the 
schoolmaster  furnishes,  every  three  months,  on  special  forms  supplied  to  him 
by  the  inspector,  a note  of  the  boarded-out  children’s  attendance  at  school,  so 
that  if  a child  is  detained  at  home  (except  for  illness)  there  is  no  possibility  of 
concealment. 

After  a child  has  left  school,  a situation  is  found  for  it,  either  by  its 
guardian  or  by  the  inspector.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  child  obtains 
employment  in  the  district  where  it  is  boarded,  and  often  continues  to  live 
with  the  guardian. 

The  aliment  for  each  child  is  remitted  direct  to  the  guardian  by  money 
order,  once  every  four  weeks. 

The  above  facts,  though  directly  applicable  only  to  the  Glasgow  Parish 
Council,  seem  to  apply  generally  to  the  boarding-out  of  parish  children  all 
over  Scotland. 

(4)  The  result. 

The  boarding-out  system  for  children  thrown  on  the  rates  for  support,  has 
been  the  means  by  which  thousands  of  children  have  been  raised  to  the  higher 
grade  of  self-supporting  and  independent  workers. 

The  results  are  most  cheering ; many  of  the  children  become  useful  citizens, 
and  they  rarely  forget  their  foster-parents. 

The  unsatisfactory  children  are  those  who  become  chargeable  after  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  age,  by  which  time  they  are  usually  corrupted  by  their  evil 
surroundings.  Sometimes,  too,  the  parents  get  hold  of  the  children  after  they 
begin  to  work,  and  undo  at  least  part  of  what  has  been  done  for  them. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  boarding-out  system  for  children  is  a marked 
success,  and  in  a few  instances  it  has  been  the  means  whereby  the  parents 
have  regained  at  least  some  degree  of  respectability,  and  have  become  able 
to  maintain  themselves.  The  adoption  of  the  boarding-out  system  will  be  a 
great  factor  in  reducing  hereditary  pauperism  to  a minimum. 

Appended  is  a carefully  compiled  table,  showing  the  result  of  an  inquiry 
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into  the  whereabouts,  characters,  and  occupations  of  children  taken  off  the 
boarded-out  roll  of  the  Glasgow  Parish  Council,  during  ten  years  ended 
15th  May  1902  : — 


Glasgow  Parish  Council 

Statistics  showing  Number  of  Children  taken  off  Roll  for  Work  during  ten 
years  ended  15th  May  1902;  also  their  Whereabouts,  Characters,  and 
Occupations. 


Number  of  Schedules  sent  out  to  Guardians,  . 
Returned  through  Post  Office  ‘Not  Found,’ 
Guardians  having  died  or  removed. 
Returned  by  Guardians  who  could  give  no 
information,  .... 

Reported  on  by  Guardian  as  Good,*  . 
Reported  on  by  Guardian  as  Doubtful  or 
Unsatisfactory,*  .... 

Total, 


Located  in  Glasgow,  . 
Located  elsewhere. 
Emigrated, 


Males. 

491 


1892-1902. 

Females. 

378 


Total. 

869 


Total, 


Occupations 


Trades, 

Farm  Servants, 
Domestic  Servants, 
Miners, 
Millworkers, 
Ironworkers,  . 
Labourers, 
Tram-car  Drivers, 
Clerks, 

Soldiers, 

Sailors, 

Carters, 

School  Teachers, 
Postman, 

Railway  Porter, 

Dairyman, 

Roadman, 

Warehouseman, 

Shopmen, 


21 

30 

51 

27 

19 

46 

430 

322 

752 

13 

7 

20 

491 

378 

869 

)cated  as  follows 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 

48 

42 

90 

380 

280 

660 

IS 

7 

22 

443 

329 

772 

• 

1892-1902. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

95 

2 I 

1 16 

97 

50 

147 

— 

158 

158 

41 

— 

41 

35 

27 

62 

1 1 

— 

1 1 

54 

— 

54 

4 

— 

4 

8 

— 

8 

19 

— 

19 

10 

— 

10 

2 

— 

2 

— 

I 

I 

I 

— 

I 

I 

— 

I 

I 

— 

I 

I 

— 

I 

I 

— 

I 

5 

— 

5 

Carry  forward, 
E 


• 386  257  643 
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1892-1902. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Brought  forward, 

• 386 

257 

643 

Outworkers,  .... 

- 

1; 

c 

Stair-gas  Lighter, 

I 

I 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  . 

— 

2 

Returned  to  Poorhouse, 

14 

6 

20 

Adopted  by  Guardian, 

18 

24 

42 

To  Parents  or  Relatives, 

1 1 

22 

33 

Died,  ..... 

13 

12 

25 

Total, 

443 

329 

772 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Of  this  number  subsequently  married. 

17 

26 

43 

. Regarding  the  20  doubtful  cases,  only  one  has  been  convicted  of  crime, 
but  is  now  doing  better,  and  living  with  his  brother. 

Of  the  20  cases  re-admitted  to  poorhouse,  these  were  principally  for 
hospital  treatment.  There  were  ii  subsequently  boarded  out  with  other 
guardians,  2 sent  to  a situation,  and  4 handed  over  to  parents  and  grand- 
parents, I placed  on  out-door  roll,  and  2 still  in  poorhouse. 

Referring  to  those  not  traced  (who  are  composed  principally  of  that  number 
who  were  boarded  with  relatives  in  the  town)  from  what  was  known  of  them 
while  with  their  guardians,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  proportion  of  well-doing 
will  compare  favourably  with  above. 

{See  Summary  of  Discussion^  page  390.) 


THE  ENGLISH  BOARDING-OUT  SYSTEM 

By  miss  mason 

Local  Government  Board  {England)  Senior  Inspector  of  Boarding-out 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  ‘ that  which  is  best  administered  is  best.’  We  may  go 
further  and  say  that  a bad  system  well  administered  is  better  than  a good  one 
badly  administered.  But  why  should  we  be  content  with  either  of  these 
alternatives  ? There  is  something  beyond  and  higher  than  this.  Why  not  aim 
at  best  administering  the  best  system  ? 

The  boarding-out  system  is,  in  my  experience,  either  quite  the  very  best  or 
the  very  worst  of  systems,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  i^  is  administered. 

And,  as  this  is  an  International  Congress,  and  there  are,  I hope,  many 
strangers  present,  it  may  be  as  well  to  explain  what  my  experience  is,  and  why 
I always  give  experience,  not  opinion. 

For  nineteen  years  I have  been  Local  Government  Board  official  Inspector  of 
Boarding-out.  For  thirteen  years  I was  the  only  such  Inspector,  and  inspected 
single-handed  the  whole  of  the  children  boarded-out  beyond  the  Union  in 
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England  and  Wales.  Only  six  years  ago  a second  lady  was  appointed  as 
Inspector,  and  now  a third  has  been  added.  For  some  years  before  my  official 
appointment  I had  voluntarily  supervised  the  whole  of  the  children  boarded-out 
within  the  Unions  of  ray  own  county,  Notts,  through  a staff  of  ladies  whom 
I enlisted  and  appointed  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Guardians.  And 
occasionally,  when  circumstances  demanded  it,  I attended  each  of  the  eight 
Boards  of  Guardians  by  their  invitation,  judging  it  better  to  devote  myself  to  a 
particular  work,  the  care  of  the  children,  rather  than  to  a particular  place,  by 
becoming  a Guardian  myself  of  one  Union.  And  before  this,  for  the  whole  of 
my  life,  as  long  as  I can  remember,  I,  with  the  rest  of  my  family,  lived  and 
worked  among  the  poor  or  labouring  people  in  various  parts  of  England  and 
Wales. 

This  was  why  the  Local  Government  Board  asked  me  to  undertake  my 
present  office. 

In  England  there  are  two  kinds  of  official  boarding-out: — 

1.  Beyond  the  Union. 

2.  Within  the  Union. 

1.  In  1870,  an  order  of  the  Local  Government  Board  was  issued,  by  which 
it  became  for  the  first  time  legal  to  board  children  out  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Union  to  which  they  are  chargeable.  In  this  case  they  must  be  sent  to  a 
voluntary  committee  of  unpaid  persons,  who  must  be  officially  authorised,  both 
individually  and  collectively,  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  for  the  supervision 
of  the  children.  A committee  must  consist  of  not  less  than  three  persons, 
some  of  whom  may  be  gentlemen,  but  one  or  more  of  whom  must  be  ladies, 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  kind  of  inspection  I am  going  to  describe.  Before 
any  committee  is  thus  authorised,  they  must  all  sign  a form  of  engagement 
to  keep  the  regulations  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  any  member 
who  may  be  added  later  must  also  sign  a form  to  the  same  effect.  These 
committees  are  now  authorised  to  board  children  out  only  within  limited  areas, 
consisting  of  certain  defined  parishes.  The  Guardians  must,  in  every  case, 
enter  into  a formal  agreement  with  the  committee  as  to  rates  of  payment,  etc., 
and  this  agreement  must  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
With  this  sanction  any  Board  or  Boards  of  Guardians  may  send  children  to 
any  certified  committee  in  England  or  Wales.  The  committee  undertake  the 
finding  of  the  homes,  and  the  entire- supervision  of  the  children;  and  the 
payments  to  the  foster-parents  are  made  through  them  by  the  Guardians. 
The  committee  have  to  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  act  as  secretary  in  their 
correspondence  with  the  Local  Government  Board  and  the  Guardians.  The 
committee  are  bound  to  hold  meetings  at  least  quarterly,  visit  the  children  at 
least  every  six  weeks,  inspect  them  and  their  homes,  and  report  to  the  Guardians 
on  every  child  and  home  at  least  once  a quarter. 

2.  Within  the  Union,  that  is  the  parishes  of  the  Union — the  children  being 
supposed  to  be  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  Guardians  are  under  the 
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supervision  of  their  own  officers,  the  Relieving  and  Medical  Officers — acting 
under  the  regulations  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

But  in  1889  a Within  Unions  Order  was  issued,  enabling  Guardians,  if 
they  please,  to  dispense  with  the  inspection  of  the  relieving  officer,  and  place 
the  children  instead  under  the  supervision  of  a committee  or  committees  of 
ladies  within  the  Union.  These  committees  must  be  authorised  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  the  same  manner  as  committees  beyond  the  Union,  and 
they  undertake  the  selection  of  the  homes  and  their  supervision  and  that  of  the 
children  in  the  same  manner  as  committees  beyond  the  Union.  In  both 
cases  the  Guardians  retain  the  control  of  the  children,  and  the  power  of 
removing  them  from  their  homes. 

The  committees,  both  within  and  beyond  the  Union,  are  kept  up  to  their 
numbers  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  to  whom  they  are  bound  to  send 
returns  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  their  members  every  January  and 
July.  If  the  number  of  these  supervisors  falls  off,  the  Local  Government 
Board  write  and  ask  them  to  fill  them  up  by  enlisting  fresh  persons.  If  any 
unauthorised  person  is  added,  the  Local  Government  Board  write  to  inquire 
about  him  or  her,  and,  if  found  to  be  apparently  suitable,  this  person  is 
authorised  individually  by  the  Local  Government  Board  as  an  added  member. 

But  it  is  boarding-out  beyond  the  Union  only  which  is  inspected  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  inspectors,  who  are  required,  if  possible,  to  visit  each 
committee  once  a year,  and  as  many  of  the  children  under  each  as  they  can,  and 
report  to  the  Local  Government  Board  upon  each  committee,  child,  and  home 
that  they  visit.  But  the  inspectors  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  children,  or 
their  placing  out,  or  subsequent  supervision.  It  is  the  local  committees  who 
are  entirely  responsible  for  them,  and  the  inspector’s  visits  are  only  made  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  their  work  is  carried  on,  and,  though  finding 
fault  when  necessary,  helping  and  encouraging  them  in  it.  The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  insists  upon  the  placing  of  the  children  under  committees,  not 
individuals,  as  individuals  may  die,  leave  the  neighbourhood,  or  cease  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  children.  It  has  been  said,  most  untruly,  that  the  committee 
lapse,  and  cease  by-and-by  to  take  an  interest  in  the  children.  So  long  as  any 
children  remain  boarded  out  in  any  neighbourhood  the  Local  Government 
Board,  through  their  inspectors,  keep  the  committee  up  to  the  mark. 

The  work  of  a committee  is  twofold.  There  is  the  inspection  necessary  to 
discover  abuses ; but  there  is  the  pleasanter  side  of  friendship,  help,  and 
encouragement  to  foster-parents  and  children.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  that 
this  friendly  work  can  be  carried  on  by  any  one  who  is  not  resident  on  the  spot. 
An  official  inspector  may,  and  should  be,  from  her  wide  experience,  quicker  to 
detect  abuses;  but,  not  living  among  the  foster-parents  and  children,  she 
cannot  befriend  them  as  do  the  local  committees.  Nor  would  the  committees 
take  the  same  interest  in  them  if  the  inspectors,  by  attempting  it,  or  by  too 
frequent  visits,  were  to  take  their  responsibility  from  them. 
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My  nineteen  years’  official  experience  is  that  these  responsible  committees 
of  ladies  on  the  spot  befriend  the  children  in  every  possible  way.  They  look 
after  their  education  and  moral  and  religious  training,  encourage  them  by 
giving  them  prizes,  books,  toys,  and  all  kinds  of  treats — sometimes  teach  them 
themselves ; look  after  their  clothing,  cleanliness,  and  health,  their  beds  and 
sleeping  arrangements,  and  all  else.  I know  one  lady  who,  through  a cold 
winter,  sat  up  night  after  night  with  a dying  child.  And  last,  but  not  least,  as 
a rule  the  committee  find  situations  for  the  children  when  of  proper  age,  and 
continue  to  look  after  them  when  in  service,  and  prevent  their  return  to  the 
Union  between  situations.  Not  long  ago  I visited  a lady  who  had  taken  two 
such  girls  into  her  own  house  and  service — one  because  she  was  delicate, 
scrofulous,  of  defective  sight,  amounting  to  blindness  at  times ; the  other 
because  she  had  such  a bad  temper  that  she  could  not  keep  her  situations. 
Could  any  inspector  from  a distance  do  such  things  as  these? 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  in  such  an  audience  to  enumerate  the  advantages 
of  the  boarding-out  system.  It  is  the  cheapest.  It  costs,  roughly  speaking, 
only  about  per  year  per  child.  There  are  no  building,  establishment,  or 
staff  expenses.  In  England,  half-a-crown  a quarter  to  the  relieving  and  medical 
officers  each,  for  each  child  boarded  out  within  the  Union,  are  all  the  charges 
of  this  nature;  and  beyond  the  Union  there  are  only  the  salaries  and  travelling 
expenses  of  the  official  inspectors. 

A natural  family  life  teaches  the  children  how  to  mix  with  the  world  and 
take  care  of  themselves.  They  learn  the  value  of  money  by  errands  to  the 
shops,  and  so  on.  And  though  ordinary  cottage  life  certainly  does  nof  train 
girls  for  domestic  service  in  larger  houses,  they  learn  that  ordinary  domestic 
cottage  life  against  the  time  when  they  become  the  wives  of  labourers  or 
working  men. 

As  to  boys,,  the  boarding-out  system  is  to  some  extent  a means  of  bringing 
labourers  back  to  the  land.  A few  years  ago  there  was  an  over-supply  of  labour, 
and  work  was  not  always  to  be  had.  Now  it  is  the  reverse.  Labour  is  scarce. 
In  the  space  of  this  paper  I cannot  discuss  this  large  question,  but  will  say 
shortly  that,  in  my  experience,  an  agricultural  labourer’s  life  is,  if  dull  and 
monotonous,  on  the  whole  a happier  and  certainly  a healthier  life  than  that  of 
an  unskilled  town  workman,  and  that,  for  unskilled  workmen,  it  is  better  paid 
taking  into  account  the  extras  and  additional  payments  made  in  kind  in  the 
country  and  the  lesser  cost  of  rent  and  living. 

In  a certain  proportion  of  cases  the  foster-parents  become  really  attached  to 
the  children,  who  thus  gain  a real  home,  and  sometimes  fathers  and  mothers 
who  could  scarcely  care  or  do  more  for  them  if  they  were  really  their  own. 
Many  of  these  poor  children  are  sickly  or  affected  by  repulsive  diseases.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  care  and  nursing  bestowed 
upon  them  by  some  foster-parents.  Others,  again,  spend  upon  them  much 
more  than  they  receive  for  their  food  and  clothing.  For  instance,  some  I 
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know  have  bought  pianos  for  them,  and  give  them  music-lessons.  But  these 
are  the  exceptions,  not  the  rule,  and  nothing  has  done  more  to  damage  the 
boarding-out  system  than  the  claim  made  for  it  by  its  extreme  advocates  that 
this  disinterested  affection  is  general. 

The  average  foster-parent  takes  the  child  for  the  profit  which  is  certainly 
made  upon  its  allowance  of  four  shillings  a week  for  maintenance,  and  ten 
shillings  a quarter  for  clothing,  besides  having  doctors,  medicines,  any  extras, 
and  school  expenses  free.  And  if  the  foster-parent  gives  the  child  a sufficient 
value  in  return,  and  treats  it  kindly,  that  is  all  we  need  demand. 

But  the  greatest  advantage  of  the  boarding-out  system  is  one  possessed  by 
no  other,  in  that  the  child  has  a foothold  in  the  world,  and  friends,  or  at  least 
acquaintances,  and  a place  to  return  to  between  situations  or  on  a holiday  when 
in  service.  In  this  respect  all  Poor  Law  and  most  voluntary  institutions  are 
alike.  None  of  them  can  receive  the  children  back  in  after  life  as  to  a real 
home.  In  this  respect  a cottage  home,  or  ‘ scattered  home,’  however  small  and 
however  home-like  it  is  made  to  appear,  has  not  the  smallest  advantage  over 
the  largest  ‘barrack  school.’  But  it  is  the  almost  universal  rule  that  boarded- 
out  children  thus  return  in  after  life  to  their  foster-parents,  and  this  is  equally 
the  case  whether  the  home  has  been  good  or  bad,  for  the  child  knows  no  other. 
Moreover,  the  foster-parents  welcome  the  children  back,  if  not  from  affection, 
at  least  from  force  of  habit,  or  for  the  sake  of  their  services  or  their  payments 
as  lodgers.  The  fact  that  a child  thus  returns  is  not  a proof  of  the  satisfactory 
character  of  a particular  home,  but  of  the  advantages  of  the  boarding-out 
system  generally;  and,  whatever  the  motives  of  the  foster-parents,  the  child 
still  has  a home  of  some  kind.  But  it  shows  the  extreme  importance  of  placing 
children  only  in  homes  where  the  influence  which  is  to  last  through  life  shall 
be  good,  moral,  and  wholesome. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  other  system  is  open  to  the  abuses  of  boarding-out. 
Foster-parents  may,  and  not  infrequently  do,  take  children  for  the  sake  of  the 
profit  to  be  made  out  of  their  payments  or  services,  and  ill-treat,  starve,  neglect, 
or  drudge  them. 

The  comniittees  or  supervisors  may,  and  often  do,  place  children  with 
persons  in  whom  they  are  interested,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  children,  but  that 
of  the  benefit  of  their  payments  to  the  foster-parents.  I have  even  known 
cases  where  it  would  seem  that  the  children’s  payments  were  paying  the 
rents  of  foster-parents  who  were  tenants  of  members  of  the  boarding-out 
committee. 

Whatever  the  system  of  boarding-out,  every  one  agrees  that  two  things  are 
necessary:  (i)  Careful  selection  of  the  homes  and  foster-parents;  and  (2) 
careful  supervision  and  inspection  of  them  afterwards.  No  one  disputes  this  ; 
but  the  question  is  : What  are  proper  selection  and  supervision  ? 

Selection. — Few  people  will  deny  that  the  foster-parents  should  be  of 
respectable  character.  This,  however,  is  not  all.  They  should  be  possessed 
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of  sufficient  means  not  to  depend  upon  the  children’s  payments  for  a living. 
The  presence  or  absence  of  other  children  in  the  house  must  be  considered, 
and,  by  the  English  rules,  there  may  not  be  more  than  five  in  all,  when  a child 
is  first  boarded-out  there.  It  is  not  usually  a good  plan  to  place  children 
where  there  are  young  babies,  as  they  are  apt  to  be  used  as  nurses  and  drudges 
rather  than  as  children  of  the  house.  Nor  is  it  wise,  as  a rule,  to  place  boys 
with  widows  or  single  women,  as  they  grow  out  of  control.  They  are  better 
placed  where  there  is  a man.  Houses  where  lodgers  are  received  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  desirable ; and  where  the  family  consists,  or  is  to  consist,  of  a married 
couple  and  both  boys  and  girls,  three  bedrooms  are  necessary  for  the  proper 
separation  of  the  sexes.  Now,  if  each  of  us  were  to  think  of  the  houses,  one  by 
one,  in  whatever  village  we  know  best,  we  should  find  that  those  where  all  these 
conditions  are  fulfilled,  and  where,  in  addition,  the  occupiers  are  willing  to 
board  children,  are  few  and  far  between.  Those  who  urge  boarding-out  on  a 
wholesale  scale,  and  state  that  good  homes  are  to  be  found  everywhere  and  in 
large  numbers,  are  either  ignorant  of  country  life  or  wilfully  shut  their  eyes 
to  facts. 

Further,  it  is  not  every  child  that  is  suitable  for  boarding-out.  Foster- 
parents  would  not  receive  those  who  have  parents  able  to  claim  them  whenever 
they  pleased,  and  upset  all  they  had  done  for  the  children.  Foster-parents  do 
not,  and  cannot  be  expected,  to  take  to  elder  children  with  habits  already 
formed  as  they  can  to  little  ones,  whom,  as  they  say,  they  can  train  in  their 
own  ways.  Elder  children  are,  therefore,  taken  more  for  the  sake  of  their 
services,  and  are  not  always  kindly  treated. 

Moreover,  the  form  of  agreement  between  Guardians  and  boarding-out 
committees  in  England  contains  a clause  expressly  providing  that  the  Guardians 
shall  receive  back  any  child  who  after  being  boarded-out  shall  be  found  to  be 
suffering  from' any  incurable  bodily  disease,  or  from  lunacy,  or  shall  in  the 
judgment  of  the  committee  be  incorrigible  and  of  confirmed  bad  habits.  A 
considerable  number  of  boarded-out  children  are  thus  actually  returned  upon 
the  Guardians’  hands.  The  boarding-out  system  thus  only  deals  with  the  pick 
of  the  children,  and  cannot  be  fairly  compared  with  the  schools  or  other 
systems  which  have  to  deal  with  all,  including  the  rejected  of  the  boarding-out, 
and  make  the  best  of  them. 

Boarding-out,  though  the  best  of  systems  for  those  children  it  can  properly 
deal  with,  must  therefore  be  supplemented  by  other  methods,  and  cannot  be 
universal  or  general. 

Proper  Inspection. — But  though  a home  may  be  thoroughly  well  chosen, 
and  the  foster-parents  long  and  intimately  known  as  of  excellent  character, 
there  is  no  saying  beforehand  how  any  one  will  turn  out  in  his  or  her  treatment 
of  children.  Besides,  it  should  be  remembered,  there  are  likes  and  dislikes 
between  children  and  grown-ups,  and  where  one  may  suit  another  may  not.  It 
is  easy  to  be  kind  to  a child  you  are  fond  of.  It  is  not  so  easy  when  the  child 
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is  naughty,  troublesome,  or  disagreeable  in  its  habits.  It  then  requires  much 
patience  and  a strong  sense  of  duty  to  deal  with  it  properly.  You  cannot  tell 
how  any  foster-parents  will  act  till  they  are  tried,  and  if  you  are  to  board-out 
only  perfect  children  the  system  must  be  very  inadequate. 

Not  one  person,  but  every  one,  says  : ‘ Yes,  I dare  say  abuses  may  happen 
elsewhere,  but  it  is  not  possible  here,  where  we  know  the  foster-parents  so  well.’ 
I could  give  you  any  number  of  instances  where  persons  who  have  said  this  to 
me  have  been  amazed  and  shocked  at  circumstances  which  I have  afterwards 
discovered. 

Now,  how  are  we  to  prevent  such  abuses?  We  can  never  prevent  them 
altogether ; but  by  thorough  inspection  we  can  discover  them  before  they  have 
gone  far,  and  can  remove  the  child  to  a better  home. 

Every  one  agrees  that  proper  inspection  is  necessary,  but,  in  fact,  compara- 
tively few  people  know  what  thorough  inspection  really  is.  The  gentlemen 
present  will,  I hope,  not  misunderstand  me  when  I say  that  it  can  only  be 
carried  out  by  ladies.  I am  not  one  of  that  class  of  persons  who  are  so  fond 
of  comparing  men  and  women  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.  In  my  experi- 
ence men  and  women  are  much  alike,  taken  generally,  and  men  and  women 
both  differ  alike  in  character  individually.  My  reason  for  saying  that  women 
only  can  inspect  thoroughly  is  not  because  I think  women  better  or  sharper 
than  men,  but  because  there  are  certain  things  which  it  is  quite  proper  for 
a woman  and  most  improper  for  a man  to  do. 

For  myself,  I always  take  off  or  lower  the  girls’  frocks,  so  as  to  see  whether 
their  bodies  are  clean  and  whether  they  are  free  from  bruises.  If  children  are 
beaten,  it  is  generally  with  a hard  stick  on  the  upper  part  of  the  arms  or 
shoulders,  and  generally  on  the  left  side,  because  those  who  whack  them  in 
temper  seize  them,  facing  them,  with  the  left  hand,  and  strike  them  with  the 
right.  I also  turn  up  the  girls’  petticoats  to  see  what  underclothing  they  have 
on,  and  take  off  at  least  one  boot  and  stocking  to  see  their  condition,  and 
whether  the  child  has  been  washed  or  not.  I make  the  same  examinations  also 
in  the  case  of  boys ; and  it  must  be  evident  that  while  there  can  be  objection 
to  a lady  thus  inspecting  boys,  it  is  impossible  for  a gentleman  to  do  the  same 
in  the  case  of  girls. 

It  is,  as  a rule,  only  actual  experience  of  the  revelations  produced  by  this 
kind  of  bodily  inspection  of  the  children  which  convinces  any  one  of  its  neces- 
sity. It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a child  one  may  see  constantly,  even  daily, 
with  a clean,  tidy  outside,  and  a rosy,  smiling  face,  and  boarded-out  w'ith  a well- 
known  and  trusted  neighbour,  may,  under  its  nice  frock  or  suit,  hide  a skin 
incrusted  with  dirt  of  months,  or  even  years’  standing,  or  be  beaten  black  and 
blue.  Yet  such  cases  I have  found  over  and  over  again,  and  it  is  only  this  sort 
of  inspection  that  shows  up  those  foster-parents  who  attempt  to  deceive  by  a 
fair  outside  and  protestations  of  affection  or  virtuous  sentiments.  Any  one  can 
see  when  a child  is  openly  neglected  or  ill-treated.  Those  are  not  the  worst 
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cases,  nor  those  we  have  so  much  to  guard  against,  as  those  where  the  foster- 
parents  deceive  by  a plausible  exterior  and  behaviour. 

Inspectors,  like  rulers,  are  not  merely  a terror  to  evil-doers,  but  for  the 
praise  of  those  that  do  well.  No  foster-parents  who  are  doing  their  duty 
resent  thorough  inspection,  which  only  does  them  justice.  They  say  it  is 
what  they  would  wish  to  be  done  in  the  case  of  their  own  children  if  they 
were  left  orphans,  and  the  more  thoroughly  the  committees  carry  out  their 
duties  the  more  the  foster-parents  respect  and  praise  them  to  me.  Before  I 
began  my  official  work,  nineteen  years  ago,  a dying  mother,  a working-man’s 
wife,  begged  me,  on  her  death-bed,  to  inspect  in  the  manner  I do.  I gave  her 
my  promise,  and  have  kept  it. 

This  kind  of  inspection  does  not  come  by  nature : training  is  required  by 
object-lesson.  I have  thus  trained  nearly  all  the  ladies’  committees  in  England, 
and  also  each  new  inspector  as  she  has  been  appointed,  taking  them  out  with 
me  on  my  inspections ; and  the  new  inspectors  now  train  their  committees,  and 
will,  I hope,  train  other  inspectors  in  their  turn. 

I do  not  claim  that  English  Poor  Law  systems  and  methods  are  perfect.  I 
do  not  even  advocate  the  boarding-out  of  children  within  the  Union  on  the 
English  system.  But  I do  claim  that  the  English  system  of  boarding-out 
beyond  the  Union,  under  the  thorough  inspection  of  responsible  local  com- 
mittees of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  the  official  inspection  of  ladies  as  Local 
Government  Board  inspectors  is,  so  far  as  I know,  the  best  in  existence. 

I should  add  that  Ireland,  so  often  considered  behindhand,  is  really  far  in 
advance.  By  recent  legislation,  or  orders,  it  is  obligatory  upon  every  Board  of 
Guardians  who  board-out  any  children,  to  appoint  a committee  of  ladies  for  their 
supervision,  whether  within  or  beyond  the  Union ; and  two  ladies  have  now 
been  appointed  by  the  Irish  Local  Government  Board  as  official  inspectors  of 
boarding-out.  Given  time  enough  for  organisation  and  experience,  the  Irish 
system  of  visitation  and  inspection  may  become  as  good  as  the  English. 

The  English  system  of  boarding-out  is  based  upon  the  recognition  that 
thorough  inspection  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  such  inspection  can  only 
be  carried  out  by  ladies; — 

1.  As  constant  and  resident  committees  of  supervision ; 

2.  As  independent  official  inspectors  from  the  Government  central 

department. 

{See  Summary  of  Discussion,  page  390.) 
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THE  EDUCATION  AND  AFTER  CARE 
OF  CRIPPLE  CHILDREN 

By  MRS.  BURGWIN 

Superintendent  of  Special  Schools  under  the  London  School  Board 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — In  his  admirable  opening  address,  Lord  Balfour 
defined  the  object  of  our  deliberations  as  the  discussion  of  methods  ‘ by  which 
help  can  best  be  given  to  our  weaker  and  less  fortunate  brethren,  without 
relegating  them  to  special  institutions  where  recipients  of  relief  are  congregated 
together.’  I venture  to  think  that  the  subject  of  my  paper  falls  very  specially 
within  the  four  corners  of  the  President’s  definition. 

No  one  can  be  weaker  or  less  fortunate  than  the  cripple  ; no  one  is  more 
heavily  handicapped  in  the  race  of  life;  no  one  is  in  greater  need  of  help. 
By  ‘ help  ’ I do  not  mean  mere  charitable  gifts  whether  of  kind  or  sympathy, 
I mean  systematic,  organised  education  and  training  which  will  enable  the 
cripple  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  life,  which  will  give  it  the  means  of 
utilising  its  cribb’d  and  cabin’d  existence  to  the  best  possible  advantage,  which 
will  open  its  mind,  discipline  its  character,  and  train  whatever  manual  dexterity 
it  is  capable  of,  so  that  it  may  be  alert  and  self-reliant  and  in  so  far  as  is 
possible,  fill  a useful  niche  in  the  world.  Elementary  education  is  now  the 
inalienable  right  of  every  child  in  the  land.  Every  normal  child  has  long  been 
swept  into  the  educational  net ; the  cripple  child  has  only  recently  become  an 
object  of  concern  to  the  State  and  to  local  educational  authorities.  Until 
recently,  physically  defective  children  were  regarded  educationally  as  hopelessly 
derelict.  Medical  science  has  spared  no  effort  to  cope  with  their  physical 
infirmities.  We  have  long  had  institutions  directing  their  energies  to  the  bodily 
improvement  of  cripples ; we  waited  until  the  nineteenth  century  was  at  its 
expiring  gasp  before  providing  institutions  directed  to  their  mental,  moral,  and 
manual  development. 

In  discussing  this  most  important  subject,  I shall  perhaps  be  most  usefully 
employed  if  I direct  my  remarks  to  the  means  by  which  the  London 
Educational  Authority  has  sought  to  solve  the  difficult  problem  of  cripple 
education.  I have  had  the  honour  of  directing  this  work  from  its  inception  to 
the  present  time,  and  I may  therefore  be  assumed  to  have  studied  the  problem 
at  first  hand.  Seven  or  eight  years  ago  parents  could  hardly  be  persuaded 
that  there  was  any  effective  method  of  educating  the  physically  defective  child. 
Where  the  parents  were  indulgent,  the  child  was  petted  and  spoiled ; where  the 
parents  were  degraded  and  debased,  they  traded  shamelessly  on  the  child  s 
infirmities.  The  ordinary  day  school  was  out  of  the  question  for  most  crippled 
children.  Locomotion  was  in  many  cases  an  insuperable  obstacle,  and  the 
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schoolroom  equipment  was  only  adapted  to  healthy,  normal  children.  Where 
cripples  did  find  their  way  into  the  ordinary  day  school  their  training  was  too 
often  warped  by  the  well-meant  but  unfortunate  attitude  of  the  teacher,  who 
utilised  the  afflicted  child  as  an  object  lesson  to  enforce  kindness,  sympathy 
and  humanity  on  the  minds  of  the  normal  scholars.  Now  this  is  precisely  the 
atmosphere  which  is  fatal  to  the  right  training  of  the  physically  defective  child. 
There  should  be  no  harping  upon  its  deficiencies ; it  should  not  be  taught  to 
regard  itself  as  dependent  upon  the  charity  of  others.  Attention  should  always 
be  directed  to  its  capabilities;  it  should  be  taught  to  help  itself  wherever 
possible,  and  to  strive  more  and  more  to  stand  upon  its  own  feet  and  fend 
for  itself. 

The  charter  of  the  cripple  children  of  the  working-classes  is  the  Enabling 
Act  of  1889,  by  which  the  Education  Department  legalised  the  expenditure  of 
the  rates  upon  their  education,  and  itself  made  an  annual  grant  in  aid, 
amounting  to  80s.  for  juniors,  and  90s.  for  seniors.  The  first  cripple  school 
was  opened  in  February  1899  and  now  we  have  eleven  such  schools,  with 
accommodation  for  700  scholars. 

To  these  schools  are  admitted  what  are  technically  known  as  ‘physically 
defectives,’  a term  which  includes  not  only  cripples  but  bad  cases  of  heart 
disease,  and  even  children  too  delicate  to  attend  the  ordinary  school. 
Physically  defectives  who  are  also  mentally  defectives  are  not  admitted ; 
provision  is  soon  to  be  made  for  these  doubly  afflicted  ones  in  the  schools 
for  mentally  defective  children.  No  tubercular  child  is  admitted  if  the  case 
is  at  all  contagious  or  if  its  wounds  require  dressing. 

Prior  to  its  admission  the  child  is  e.xamined  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  the 
Educational  Authority,  an  official  who  must  also  be  sanctioned  by  the 
Education  Department.  Periodically  during  its  attendance  the  child  is 
re-examined. 

Let  me  briefly  describe  the  school  day  of  one  of  our  cripple  scholars. 
Before  10  o’clock  in  the  morning  an  ambulance  stops  at  the  door  of  the  child’s 
home.  A trained  nurse  accompanies  the  ambulance  and  assists  the  child  into 
the  vehicle  and  places  it  comfortably  on  a seat,  or,  if  it  be  a recumbent  case, 
on  one  of  the  two  couches  with  which  it  is  provided.  The  presence  of  the 
nurse  is  doubly  useful.  Calling  each  morning  for  the  little  scholar  she 
becomes  acquainted  with  the  child’s  parents  and  is  able  to  advise  them  about  its 
treatment.  A load  of  children  is  picked  up  and  brought  to  the  school,  which 
is,  of  course,  entirely  on  the  ground  floor  and  wholly  innocent  of  steps.  The 
school  itself  is  very  light  and  very  airy,  and  has  attached  to  it  a dining-room  and 
a kitchen.  Of  course  the  school  is  equipped  with  a special  eye  to  the  needs  of 
its  occupants.  Couches  and  specially  devised  chairs,  such  as  the  Merlin  self- 
propelling  chair,  and  tables  are  provided. 

School  begins  at  10  in  the  morning  and  continues  until  12.  Work  is 
resumed  at  1.30  and  the  school  day  concludes  at  3.  The  children  receive  the 
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ordinary  instruction  of  the  elementary  school,  with  this  difference,  that  great 
stress  is  laid  upon  art  and  other  kinds  of  manual  work.  As  a rule  cripple 
children  have  a great  liking  for  drawing,  colouring,  modelling,  and  so  forth, 
and  it  is  extraordinary  to  note  how  many  of  them  have  real  artistic  talent. 

A special  art  teacher  forms  part  of  the  staff  of  every  school,  and  I may  note  in 
passing  the  most  gratifying  fact  that  eight  of  our  former  pupils  are  at  present 
holding  scholarships  at  various  schools  of  art  in  the  metropolis.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  eagerness  and  the  keen  delight  these  children  show  in  the  work  of 
their  own  hands.  The  day  the  cripple  child  discovers  that  it  can  do  something, 
ay,  and  perhaps  do  it  better  than  its  normal  brother  or  sister,  is  a red-letter 
day  in  its  history.  Henceforth  it  is  a new  creature. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  our  teachers  must  be  women  of  more  than  ordinary 
sympathy,  capacity,  and  training.  In  London  we  pay  teachers  taking  up  this 
work  from  ;^io  to  ;^i5  more  than  they  would  earn  in  the  ordinary  school. 
By  this  means  we  are  enabled  to  select  our  teachers,  for  none  but  the  very 
best  will  do.  The  ideal  teacher  for  a cripple  school  is  a keenly  sympathetic, 
refined,  and  intellectual  woman,  highly  trained  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
her  art,  and  w'holly  devoted  to  her  ministry.  I am  proud  to  say  that  in 
London  most  of  the  teachers  in  our  cripple  schools  may  thus  be  described. 
At  12  o’clock  school  work  ceases  and  the  children  are  handed  over  to  the 
care  of  the  nurse.  And  now  dinner  appears  on  the  scene.  We  may  not  feed 
these  children  out  of  the  rates,  so  a voluntary  agency  steps  in  to  do  the  work. 
This  is  the  ‘Cripple  Children’s  After  Training  and  Dinner  Society’;  and  it  not 
only  arranges  for  the  mid-day  meal  at  each  school,  but  endeavours  to  do 
something  for  the  after-care  of  the  children.  A helper  attached  to  each  school, 
and  paid  from  5s.  to  los.  per  week  according  to  her  services,  does  the 
cooking  and  washing  up.  She  is  paid  out  of  the  rates,  which  also  provide 
the  crockery,  coal,  and  gas. 

Dinner  consists  of  meat,  vegetables,  and  a sweet,  and  for  this  each  child 
pays  2d.  daily.  Any  deficiency  in  the  cost  of  the  catering  is  made  up  by  the 
voluntary  society ; not  a penny  of  public  funds  may  be  applied  to  this  work. 
Voluntary  lady  helpers  attend  according  to  a rota,  and  the  children  are  cared 
for  and  amused  until  1.30  when  lessons  are  resumed.  At  3 work  is  over  for 
the  day  and  the  children  are  then  conveyed  to  their  homes  in  the  ambulance. 
I may  here  say  that  fourteen  ambulances  are  occupied  in  this  work  in  London. 
Each  vehicle  costs  and  requires  the  expenditure  of  ^^17  los.  annually 

for  repairs,  etc.,  while  driving  and  housing  come  to  150  a year.  The  salary 
of  the  nurse  is  ;:^7S  per  annum.  The  gross  average  cost  of  maintaining 
a child  in  our  special  schools  works  out  to  ;j£^i7  is.  ii|d.  per  head  per  year. 

One  recent  development  of  our  work  is  worth  a moment’s  notice.  At  the 
request  of  the  Orthopsedic  Hospital  Authorities,  we  have  set  up  a school  on 
these  lines  within  the  hospital  premises. 

From  this  brief  sketch,  it  will  be  observed  that  my  aim  is  to  administer  the 
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Act,  not  in  any  sense  philanthropically,  but  in  every  sense  educationally.  I am 
a great  believer  in  those  wise  words  of  Channing’s  that  to  improve  mans 
outward  condition  is  not  to  improve  man  himself  j this  must  come  from  each 
man’s  endeavour  within  his  own  breast ; without  that  there  can  be  little  ground 
for  social  hope.  The  work  of  educating  and  training  the  cripple  must  be 
a serious  work  directed  to  a definite  end.  If  it  is  to  be  effective  and  worth  the 
doing,  it  must  improve  the  cripple  in  character  and  mind ; it  must  arouse  a 
spirit  of  independence  and  self-reliance.  We  may  teach  the  cripple  child 
to  read,  write,  cipher,  sing,  draw,  paint,  and  so  forth,  but  our  best  work 
is  to  make  it  desire  to  live  and  act  and  serve  the  future  hour.  And  this  is 
not  easy  as  many  of  the  children  come  to  us  after  long  residence  in  hospitals, 
where  the  nature  of  their  malady  has  made  them  distinguished  patients,  and 
where  their  will  has  become  enervated  in  an  atmosphere  of  indulgent  sympathy. 
We  have  metaphorically  to  take  away  the  crutches  from  these  children  ; to 
teach  them  that  they  can  all  do  something,  and  to  make  them  learn  the 
happiness  and  usefulness  of  doing  it.  Thus  taught,  the  cripple  becomes  not 
an  affliction  ‘ by  act  of  God,’  not  foredoomed  to  morbidity  and  self-conscious- 
ness, but  a citizen  of  the  world,  limited  and  abridged  though  it  may  be,  yet 
full  enough  of  human  interest  and  happiness. 

My  medical  friends  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  we  in  the  cripple  schools 
endeavour  to  do  a little  something  for  the  advance  of  science.  We  not  only 
keep  a progress  book  in  which  our  observations  of  the  character,  attainments, 
and  proclivities  of  the  children  are  recorded,  but  we  keep  a family  history  book 
in  which  we  preserve  all  the  information  we  gather,  directly  or  indirectly,  about 
the  physical  and  mental  condition  of  the  fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  and  sisters 
of  our  charges.  I am  glad  to  say  that  our  medical  officers  find  these  records 
extremely  useful. 

Now  one  question  which  is  sure  to  be  put  to  me  is  : — Why  not  draft  these 
cripples  off  to  special  homes  where  they  may  be  boarded  and  cared  for,  not 
merely  from  lo  till  3 each  school  day,  but  all  the  time  ? Well,  there  are  many 
arguments  for  such  cripple  homes,  and  there  is  really  a place  for  them,  but 
when  all  is  said,  I am  firmly  convinced  that  the  special  school  method  is 
preferable  for  the  education  and  training  of  most  cripple  children.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  wrong,  I think,  to  relieve  the  parents  altogether  of  responsibility 
in  the  upbringing  of  their  afflicted  children.  Parental  responsibility  needs  to 
be  strengthened  in  this  country  rather  than  weakened.  Then  again,  the  child 
has  the  right  to  share  in  the  life  of  the  home,  to  be  a partner  with  its  relatives 
in  the  corporate  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  domestic  hearth.  Family  life  is  the 
foundation  stone  of  civic  and  national  life  and  we  should  be  very  chary  of 
weakening  its  bonds.  My  great  argument,  however,  is  based  upon  my 
conception  of  the  aim  and  object  of  our  schools.  I have  already  pointed  out, 
more  than  once,  that  these  schools  are  to  prepare  the  child  for  such  workaday 
life  as  is  possible.  In  the  home,  with  father,  brothers,  and  sisters  around  it. 
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it  learns  the  conditions  of  labour,  it  gets  that  knowledge  of  life  which  is 
necessary  for  its  struggle  with  the  world,  its  energies  are  stimulated  and  its 
little  successes  are  a source  of  common  congratulation.  A cripple  home,  be 
it  ever  so  well  managed,  can  never  be  a ‘ home  ’ in  the  real  sense  of  that 
unique  and  blessed  word.  Watched  and  shielded  in  a seminary,  the  child  is 
unfitted  to  buffet  with  the  rude  world  in  which  it  will  have  to  earn  its  livelihood. 
The  special  school,  to  my  mind,  combines  the  special  benefits  of  the  ‘ cripple 
home  ’ with  the  special  advantages  of  the  real  home.  Of  course  it  will  be 
objected  that  there  are  homes  where  the  family  life  is  deplorable ; where 
the  cripple  is  woefully  neglected,  where  it  is  regarded  as  a burden,  and 
where  its  surroundings  only  tend  to  debase  and  degrade  it.  True,  but  even 
in  this  case  the  special  school  gives  the  child  a new  atmosphere  for  five  hours 
a day.  If  the  child  is  to  be  taken  from  such  a home  altogether  its 
maintenance  in  a cripple  home  will  be  an  act  of  philanthropy  j the  parents 
will  probably  be  unwilling  or  unable  to  supply  all  the  means  for  its  support. 
Such  cases  fall  into  the  sphere  of  philanthropy;  they  do  not  legitimately 
come  within  the  scope  of  an  organised  State  and  rate-aided  scheme. 

Cripple  homes  are  necessary  for  the  residuum,  for  those  who  cannot 
possibly  be  dealt  with  in  the  special  school  by  reason  of  incurable  disease 
physical  or  mental.  Such  hopeless  cases  are  too  great  a burden  in  the  poor 
man’s  home.  If  the  incurable  receives  proper  treatment  under  the  family  roof, 
the  other  children  must  suffer.  There  is  a great  and  good  work  to  be  done 
in  this  direction,  and  the  ‘ cripple  home  ’ alone  can  do  it.  Private  benevolence 
must  bear  the  burden,  though  the  rates  and  taxes  might  well  contribute  their 
quota  in  so  far  as  education  is  concerned. 

I have  left  myself  but  little  time  in  which  to  speak  of  the  after  care  of 
cripples.  The  two  or  three  years  following  the  close  of  school  life  are  crucial 
years.  The  child  has  entered  the  arena  of  competition  for  a livelihood.  It 
has  begun  to  work  under  new  conditions,  in  new  surroundings,  and  with  little 
or  none  of  the  special  attention  it  has  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving.  Here 
again  voluntary  bodies  may  and  do  render  the  best  of  help.  Our  ‘ Cripple 
Children’s  Training  and  Dinner  Society  ’ has  a kindly  eye  and  a helping  hand 
for  those  who  have  begun  the  work  of  life.  A child  who  wins  a scholarship  is 
frequently  assisted  with  a maintenance  grant,  apprenticeship  fees  are  paid, 
and  in  many  other  ways  the  best  of  assistance  is  rendered.  The  visitor  is 
mindful  of  the  physical  health  of  the  child  which  she  takes  under  her  wing, 
and  in  many  cases  she  arranges  that  the  little  worker  shall  spend  two  months 
or  so  in  every  year  in  a convalescent  home  if  necessary. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I have  perhaps  detained  you  over  long,  but  I do 
not  apologise,  for  halting  and  feeble  as  my  paper  has  been,  the  subject  with 
which  it  deals  is,  nevertheless,  one  which  must  appeal  to  every  properly 
disposed  person.  We  all  have  a tender  spot  for  ‘ those  who  are  afflicted  and 
distressed  in  mind,  body,  and  estate.’  How  to  combine  this  sweet  human 
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sentiment  with  practical  wisdom  and  reasonable  foresight  is  the  problem 
of  cripple  education.  I am  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  we  have  done 
something  to  solve  it  in  London. 

(See  Summary  of  Discussion^  page  394-) 


HOW  TO  APPRENTICE  CRIPPLE  CHILDREN 

By  MRS.  MORGAN,  London 

One  of  the  most  difficult  questions  encountered  in  work  among  the  crippled 
and  physically  defective  children  of  our  great  cities  is  how  to  enable  them  to  earn 
anything  towards  their  own  support.  . 

For  many  years  these  children  were  allowed  to  remain  utterly  uneducated, 
being  unable  to  attend  the  regular  schools  provided  for  healthy  children.  That 
evil,  however  (thanks  to  the  good  services  of  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward  and  Mrs. 
Burgwin),  is  becoming  more  rare. 

But  I have  to  deal  with  the  condition  of  these  children  after  they  have  passed 
out  of  school  life. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  parents  are  labourers,  carters,  etc.,  who  have 
no  idea  of  giving  their  crippled  children  any  other  training  than  would  suit 
the  hale  and  hearty  ones.  Physical  strength  is  the  only  thing  that 
counts  with  them ; and  the  fact  that  a boy  or  girl,  although  physically  dis- 
abled, may  have  other  powers,  which  if  properly  developed,  may  yield  better 
results  than  even  manual  labour,  does  not  seem  to  enter  their  minds. 

They  are  quite  willing  to  let  them  ‘ have  their  bite  along  with  the  rest,’  but 
do  not  realise  that  this  life  of  dependence  upon  others  is  one  of  the  greatest 
misfortunes  that  can  happen  to  them. 

If  we  do  not  help  these  boys  and  girls  early,  they  pass  beyond  our  influence ; 
for  they  soon  give  up  the  struggle  to  get  employment,  and  sink  into  a life  of 
beggary,  trading  upon  the  compassion  of  the  public,  and  making  their  affliction 
their  stock-in-trade. 

Cripples  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  viz.; — 

I St.  Those  we  may  term  healthy  cripples — such  as  one-legged  boys,  hunch- 
backs, dwarfs,  etc. 

2nd.  partially  helpless,  but  able  to  get  about  in  chairs,  or  on  crutches. 

3rd.  Those  totally  disabled — bedridden  and  unable  to  leave  their  own  homes. 

The  first  class  (viz.,  the  healthy  cripples)  are  not  beyond  the  possibility  of 
help.  There  are  the  industrial  charitable  schools  which  have  demonstrated 
that  crippled  boys  can  be  made  useful  members  of  society.  I refer  to  such 
institutions  as  St.  Chrisptn  s School  for  Crippled  Boys  j the  Bagged  School 
Union's  Cobblers'  Class  just  started;  and  Wright  Lane  Training  School  for 
Crippled  Boys,  started  by  the  late  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 
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In  the  last  named  institution,  a boy  may  receive  a three  years’  training  at 
saddlery,  carpentering,  relief-stamping,  copperplate  printing,  or  tailoring,  for  the 
sum  of  ;^io  a year  and  ^6  for  outfit ; and  at  the  end  of  his  time,  he  is  able  to 
earn  a good  living  at  his  trade. 

The  boys  who  have  passed  through  these  schools  have  proved  very  satis- 
factory, the  only  drawback  being  the  fact  of  their  having  to  leave  their  homes 
for  three  years  to  enter  the  institution.  This  may  be  good  in  some  cases  where 
the  parents  are  drunkards,  or  of  bad  character,  but  in  the  majority  of  others,  it 
seems  to  me  an  undesirable  thing  to  remove  entirely  from  the  parents  the  respon- 
sibility of  providing  for  the  child.  One  of  the  rules  is  that  only  healthy  cripples 
can  be  admitted. 

Another  way  of  helping  these  boys  and  girls  is  to  get  them  apprenticed  to 
some  trade  in  the  ordinary  way. 

This  has  been  done  by  the  Bristol  Guild  of  the  Brave  Poor  Things,  several 
boys  having  been  apprenticed  to  such  trades  as  ticket  and  show-card  printing, 
tailoring,  shoemaking,  relief-stamping,  upholstering  and  watchmaking,  while 
the  girls  are  taught  millinery,  dressmaking,  and  art  needlework — all  these  being 
trades  which  do  not  need  a great  amount  of  physical  strength. 

Each  case  has  to  be  dealt  with  on  its  merits,  the  likely  firms  visited  and  an 
interest  awakened  in  the  lad  it  is  proposed  to  place  out  in  life.  In  many  cases 
(with  the  help  of  a premium  provided  by  the  Guild  in  the  first  instance)  the  lad 
has  been  started  with  a fair  prospect  of  earning  his  livelihood. 

The  parents  contribute  so  much  a week  towards  the  premium,  and  the 
master  pays  over  to  the  Guild  from  the  boy’s  earnings  a certain  sum  which  is 
regularly  collected,  and  the  Guild  provides  the  balance. 

But  we  have  to  face  the  fact  that  there  are  in  London  alone  over  7000 
crippled  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age ; and  if  we  deduct  from  this  number 
all  those  who  could  be  assisted  to  become  self-supporting  by  one  of  the  above- 
named  or  similar  means,  there  yet  remains  a very  considerable  percentage  of 
those  unable  to  be  provided  for  in  this  manner. 

The  second  and  third  classes  (viz.,  those  who  are  partially  and  totally  help- 
less) are  practically  untouched. 

Mrs.  Kimmins  (the  founder  of  the  Guild  of  the  Brave  Poor  Things)  has  just 
started  a school  for  toy-making  at  Chailey,  in  Sussex,  specially  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  second  class  of  cripples. 

The  physical  defects  which  would  prevent  their  being  admitted  to  any 
of  the  other  training-schools  is  no  bar  here ; and  when  I visited  the  Home 
(which  is  beautifully  situated  in  one  of  the  prettiest  parts  of  Sussex)  I found 
twelve  boys — all  of  them  very  badly  crippled,  three  or  four  unable  to  walk  at  all, 
but  all  of  them  doing  work  which  would  have  brought  credit  to  any  lads  with 
full  health  and  strength. 

This  is,  I believe,  the  first  attempt  that  has  been  made  to  start  an  Industrial 
school,  whose  special  object  is  to  teach  a handicraft  to  boys  and  girls  who  have 
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hitherto  been  considered  unable  to  earn  anything  for  themselves.  The  girls 
will  learn  rug-making,  weaving,  etc. 

Of  course  the  school  is  in  its  infancy,  but  it  seems  a step  in  the  right 
direction. 

The  Time  and  Talents  Association,  which  has  its  headquarters  in  Ber- 
mondsey, has  issued  an  appeal  to  its  members  for  ‘Teachers  for  the  disabled. 

I quote  from  the  pamphlet : ‘ An  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  teach  the 
disabled  and  feeble-minded  poor,  who  are  without  occupation,  some  handicraft 
which  they  can  carry  on  in  their  own  homes,  and  which  may  be  made  a means 
of  earning.’ 

Such  handicrafts  as  toy-making,  chip-carving,  basket-work,  chair-caning, 
tapestry,  rug-making,  flower-making,  metal-repouss^,  rag-doll-making,  are 
suggested. 

But  when  all  these  means  have  been  considered,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
majority  of  our  cripples  are  left  helpless  burdens  upon  society,  whereas  if  pro- 
perly trained  they  could  do  something  towards  their  independence. 

The  scheme  I wish  to  submit  to  your  consideration  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
we  have  in  London  (and  doubtless  in  other  large  towns)  what  are  termed 
Technical  Institutes,  the  fees  for  which  are  very  low,  where  all  kind  of  trades  are 
taught  in  the  evenings — and  in  some  cases  in  the  day — to  those  who  wish  to 
get  further  instructions  in  the  trade  they  have  chosen  to  take  up.  Experi- 
enced workmen  who  are  engaged  in  their  various  trades  during  the  day  give  the 
instructions  in  the  evening  classes.  I went  over  one  of  these  institutes  lately, 
and  found  some  splendid  work  being  done  by  the  students,  in  such  trades  as 
wood-carving,  French-polishing,  graining  and  painting,  upholstering,  brick-lay- 
ing, etc.  Here,  it  seems  to  me,  may  lie  the  solution  of  the  difficulty,  namely, 
that  in  the  same  way  that  special  schools  have  been  provided  for  the  able- 
bodied,  we  should  go  a step  further  and  open  a technical  institute  specially 
adapted  to  the  requirement  of  cripples.  A boy  or  girl  with  a certain  amount  of 
technical  knowledge  of  a trade,  although  a cripple,  has  a much  better  chance 
of  being  taken  on  by  an  employer  of  labour  than  one  who  is  quite  ignorant 
although  physically  healthy. 

As  an  illustration,  I have  in  my  Guild  a girl  of  twenty-five,  a dwarf  three  feet 
in  height,  and  hunchbacked,  who  is  not  very  quick  at  learning,  but  is  persevering. 
She  went  to  one  of  our  polytechnics  and  gained  her  certificate  for  millinery. 
With  this  credential  she  has  now  obtained  employment  at  a large  millinery 
warehouse  at  the  same  rate  of  payment  as  the  other  girls.  I do  not  think  she 
could  possibly  have  done  this  if  she  had  not  first  learnt  her  trade,  and  had 
some  practical  knowledge  as  a set-off  to  her  physical  defects. 

Such  an  institution  could  be  made  the  centre,  not  only  for  teaching  trades 
to  those  who  were  able  to  be  brought  to  such  a place,  but  could  stretch  out 
a helping  hand  to  those  more  heavily  handicapped — by  sending  out  willing 
helpers  to  the  homes  of  the  more  afflicted,  and  teaching  them  (on  the  lines  of 
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the  Time  and  Talents  Association,  mentioned  above)  some  handicraft  which 
they  could  do  in  their  own  homes;  but.  the  proceeds  of  which  could  be 
collected  and  disposed  of  from  the  institution  itself. 

That  many  of  these  helpless  ones  are  capable  of  doing  good  work  I have 
proved  in  connection  with  my  own  branch  of  the  Guild  of  Poor  Things.  For 
instance,  I have  two  girls  who  are  both  helpless ; one  has  never  walked,  the 
other  always  lies  on  her  back  through  spinal  paralysis.  But  having  taught 
these  girls  in  their  homes  to  make  articles  which  were  likely  to  obtain  a ready 
sale  at  Christmas  time,  I procured  orders  for  them  from  the  shops,  and  then 
collected  and  delivered  the  goods  in  the  ordinary  way. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  for  either  of  these  girls  to  have  done  this 
for  themselves,  as  they  could  not  go  out  unless  in  invalid-chairs,  but  they  were 
capable  and  most  thankful  to  be  able  to  do  the  work  in  their  own  homes. 

I do  not  anticipate  that  the  most  severely  afflicted  cripples  would  be.able  to 
make  sufficient  to  entirely  support  themselves,  but  they  could  undoubtedly  do 
something  in  this  direction  if  there  were  an  organisation  to  assist  them. 

It  is  terrible  to  think  of  the  fate  of  these  maimed  and  crippled  brothers  and 
sisters  of  ours  if  left  without  any  help;  but  I am  quite  certain  that  any  one  who 
will  stretch  out  a helping  hand  to  them  will  be  more  than  repaid,  when  they 
see  the  dawning  of  fresh  hope  in  the  pathetic  suffering  faces,  as  the  first 
earnings  are  handed  to  those  who  have  hitherto  eaten  only  the  hard  bread 
of  charity. 

{See  Summary  of  Discussion,  page  394.) 

THE  APPRENTICESHIP  OF  CRIPPLED 

CHILDREN 

By  Miss  M.  K.  BRADBY 
Invalid  Children's  Aid  Association,  Londoti 

It  may  be  well  to  explain  at  the  outset  exactly  what  is  meant  by  ‘apprentice- 
ship.’ The  word  in  common  use  has  a somewhat  ill-defined  application  to 
any  method  of  learning  a handicraft  or  art,  but  it  also  has  a more  distinct  and 
limited  meaning,  which  will  be  adopted  in  this  paper.  The  difference  between 
apprenticeship  in  a loose  sense  and  apprenticeship  proper  is  an  important  one 
in  the  consideration  of  modern  industrial  conditions. 

A boy  is  put  under  a master  to  learn  a certain  trade,  and  is  spoken  of  as 
an  apprentice.  But  is  he  an  apprentice,  or  is  he  merely  a learner  ? The  differ- 
ence implies  a difference  in  the  system  of  recruiting  the  trade.  If  he  is  an 
apprentice,  that  means  that  his  master  is  legally  bound  to  have  him  taught  his 
trade,  ‘ and  all  things  incident  or  relating  thereto,’  ‘ to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
power,  and  ability,’  during  a fixed  term  of  years.  It  means,  too,  that  the  boy  is 
legally  bound  all  that  time  to  be  punctual,  obedient,  and  industrious.  The 


master  cannot  have  him  taught  some  parts  of  the  trade  only  and  neglect 
others.  The  boy  cannot  work  only  at  what  he  likes  doing.  If  the  master  does 
a good  class  of  work,  and  gets  enough  orders,  and  if  the  boy  shows  aptitude 
for  the  trade,  and  especially  if  there  is  some  one  to  see  that  master  and  boy 
keep  to  their  agreement,  then  the  boy  is  safe  to  become  a good,  all-round  work- 
man. But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  so-called  ‘ apprentice,’  who  is  not  really  an 
apprentice  at  all  but  only  a ‘ learner.’  He  may  be  a model  boy  placed  in  a 
model  firm,  and  be  in  a fair  way  to  learn  his  trade  well,  when  behold  a new 
manager  comes  into  his  department,  with  new  ways,  and  the  luckless  learner 
is  turned  off,  or  put  to  some  easy  process,  and  never  taught  anything  else. 
Perhaps  his  wages  are  raised,  and  he  doesn’t  object ; but  his  chance  of  becom- 
ing a competent  workman  is  gone.  Or  he  may  get  on  so  well  that  at  eighteen, 
when  he  has  mastered  half  his  trade,  he  leaves  to  better  himself,  and  rather 
than  complete  his  training  at  a boy’s  wages,  takes  a man’s  wages  at  that  part  of 
the  work  he  understands.  Or  perhaps,  while  he  is  still  learning,  a slack  time 
comes  in  the  trade,  and  he  is  turned  off,  only  half-trained. 

Or  the  boy  in  question  may  be  other  than  model,  and  on  reaching  eighteen 
may  be  smitten  with  a desire  to  enlist,  or  to  loaf,  or  to  become  a gentleman. 
The  apprentice  proper,  luckily  for  him,  is  forced  to  postpone  the  gratification 
of  these  desires  till  he  attains  his  twenty-first  birthday,  when,  if  he  is  still  no 
wiser,  at  least  he  will  have  a trade  to  fall  back  upon ; but  there  is  nothing  to 
save  the  mere  learner  from  his  youthful  folly. 

It  is  then,  the  existence  of  a legally  binding  written  agreement  which  consti- 
tutes an  apprenticeship  proper.  This  agreement,  or  indenture  as  it  is  called, 
records  a kind  of  bargain  which  should  be  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  master 
and  apprentice.  The  boy  buys  a technical  training,  and  the  price  he  pays  for 
it  is  the  partial  gift  of  his  services  during  the  last  years  of  his  apprenticeship  ; 
and  in  many  cases,  but  not  always,  a sum  of  money  dowm  in  addition,  called  a 
‘ premium.’  The  master  buys  cheap  and  competent  labour  during  the  last  years 
of  the  apprenticeship,  and  the  price  he  pays  for  it  is  the  room  at  the  bench, 
the  spoiled  material,  and  the  time  and  attention  of  some  skilled  ‘ hand  ’ whom 
he  assigns  to  teach  the  apprentice. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  in  this  as  in  other  kinds  of  purchase,  to  strike 
a very  bad  bargain  ; but  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  system. 

The  chief  merit  of  the  system  is  that,  especially  where  it  is  combined  with 
attendance  at  technical  classes,  it  ensures  a thorough  trade  training,  which  can 
at  present  be  ensured  in  no  other  way.  Technical  classes  alone  cannot  give  a 
thorough  workshop  training,  though  they  are  most  valuable  for  the  purpose  of 
supplementing  and  completing  one.  Neither  is  the  training  in  technical  schools 
a substitute,  but  rather  a preparation  for  apprenticeship,  and  when  our  technical 
education  authorities  have  gained  the  confidence  of  employers  as  a body,  such 
training  will  shorten  the  term  for  which  the  boy  is  bound. 

All  solid  objections  to  the  system  would,  I think,  be  overcome,  by  the 
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introduction  into  the  agreement  of  a fourth  party,  to  guarantee  the  good 
behaviour  of  the  apprentice,  and  to  undertake  to  keep  him  adequately  lodged, 
fed,  and  clothed.  The  fourth  party  would  be  preferably  some  society  with 
a continuous  existence,  but  where  this  is  impossible,  an  individual  of  local 
weight  and  standing  would  answer  this  purpose.  This  individual  will  see  to  it 
that  the  other  parties  to  the  agreement  fulfil  their  obligations,  and  will  have 
powers  to  cancel  the  agreement  in  case  of  necessity. 

So  far  we  have  only  considered  the  desirability  of  apprenticeship  as  a 
means  of  raising  the  standard  of  technical  skill  in  general,  but  I have  not 
forgotten  that  the  subject  of  my  paper  is  the  apprenticeship  of  crippled  children 
in  particular.  It  seems  to  me  most  important  that  this  subject  should  be 
approached  as  part  of  a larger  one,  and  that  our  attempts  to  improve  the  industrial 
condition  of  the  physically  handicapped,  should  always  keep  their  place  as  part 
of  our  efforts  towards  raising  the  industrial  status  of  the  working-classes  as  a 
whole.  If  all  the  able-bodied  working-men  and  women  were  industrially 
efficient,  from  having  in  their  youth  acquired  trade-skill  and  habits  of  industry, 
there  would  be  far  less  misery  in  the  lot  of  the  invalid  child,  and  far  fewer 
children  would  come  under  that  category.  While  we  are  devising  schemes 
for  the  benefit  of  the  diseased  and  deformed,  let  us  not  forget  that  our  first  aim 
should  be  to  alter  the  conditions  which  produce  them  in  such  large  numbers, 
and  our  second  only  to  counteract  the  special  hardships  of  their  lot  as  far  as 
possible.  Any  action  which  benefits  the  abnormal  at  the  expense  of  the  normal 
child,  cannot  in  the  long  run  benefit  society,  and  must  needs  make  life  harder 
for  the  crippled  of  a future  generation.  Such  action  is  a form  of  robbing  Peter 
to  pay  Paul,  where  Peter  would  have  made  the  better  use  of  the  money.  I will 
put  an  imaginary  case  to  illustrate  my  meaning. 

In  the  family  of  an  unskilled  labourer  there  are  two  boys,  both  bright  lads 
and  well-behaved.  No.  2 is  a hearty  little  fellow,  but  No.  i is  a cripple  from 
hip  disease,  minus  a leg,  and  constantly  ill.  When  he  turns  fourteen  a kind 
lady  apprentices  No.  i.  She  pays  his  master  a premium  for  taking  him,  and 
his  parents  a supplementary  wage  for  letting  him  go,  and  he  learns  a good 
trade  and  rises  above  the  social  station  of  his  parents ; and  if  his  health  were 
not  so  bad  he  would  thrive  and  do  well,  but  as  it  is,  he  is  obliged  to  work 
irregularly,  and  lacks  the  physical  energy  necessary  to  become  a first-rate 
workman.  To  get  along  at  all  he  has  to  take  work  at  a wage  below  the  average 
in  his  trade,  and  life  is  a struggle  at  that. 

Now,  no  one  helps  No.  2 when  his  turn  comes  to  leave  school.  If  he  could 
manage  to  be  run  over  and  lose  a foot  his  career  might  be  made,  but  as  it  is  he 
has  to  go  the  first  job  he  can  get  as  errand-boy  or  van-guard  till  he  is  eighteen, 
when,  being  too  big  for  that  any  longer,  he  becomes  an  out-of-work  and  odd 
jobber  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  If  only  he  had  had  the  chances  given  to  No.  i, 
he  might  have  become  a first-class  workman,  able  to  bring  up  a family  respect- 
ably, and  keep  his  brother  into  the  bargain. 
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It  must  be  far  easier  for  those  societies  to  avoid  a tendency  to  one-sidedness, 
who  deal  with  strong  and  delicate  alike,  in  the  proportions  in  which  they 
actually  exist. 

Let  us  face  the  dangers  squarely  which  experience  has  shown  us  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  work  of  apprenticing  cripples,  the  dangers,  that  is  to  say, 
of  doing  avoidable  harm  in  the  process. 

I.  There  is  the  danger  of  selecting  \.h&  least  fitted  for  the  skilled  trades. 
By  so  doing  we  are  diminishing  the  total  industrial  efficiency,  and  probably 
lowering  the  wages  of  the  efficient  in  the  trade.  One  hears  of  a good  opening 
for  an  apprentice,  and  one  puts  in  a boy  because  he  is  a cripple,  regardless  of 
other  considerations.  Probably  because  of  his  drawback  a heavy  premium  is 
forthcoming  from  charitable  funds,  whereby  the  employer  is  induced  to  take 
him. 

2.  This  leads  us  to  the  second  danger,  that  of  increasing  the  cost  of  appren- 
ticeship to  others  by  paying  high  premiums  for  cripples.  It  would  be  a 
misfortune  indeed  if  apprenticeship  became  the  monopoly  of  the  infirm.  The 
additional  premium  paid  for  the  invalid  child  should  compensate  the  employer 
for  his  disadvantages,  and  put  him  on  a level  with,  not  above,  the  normal  child. 

3.  Then  there  is  the  danger  of  further  swamping  an  overcrowded  trade 
because  it  is  one  suited  to  the  lame,  and  so  of  lowering  the  prevailing  wage. 
It  is  impossible  to  avoid  this  danger  altogether,  but  while  putting  invalids  into 
such  trades,  we  should  try  to  dissuade  normal  children  from  entering  them. 

4.  A more  obvious  danger,  and  so  easier  to  avoid,  is  that  of  relaxing 
the  parents’  energy  and  care  for  their  afflicted  child  by  taking  him  off  their 
hands  unnecessarily,  as  for  instance  by  making  the  premium  a gift,  where  they 
would  have  thought  it  a pleasure  and  a duty  to  repay  a loan.  It  does  not 
follow  that  because  the  child  is  an  invalid  the  parents  are  especially  poor,  nor 
does  it  by  any  means  follow  that  they  are  less  willing  to  exert  themselves  on  its 
behalf.  I can  think  of  one  case  in  which  the  parents  had  a hard  struggle  to 
pay  the  five  shillings  a week  promised  towards  the  training  of  their  girl,  but  the 
memory  of  that  sacrifice  is  now  her  strongest  spur  to  industry,  and  a source  of 
honest  pride  and  satisfaction  to  themselves.  Their  loss  now  would  have  been 
great  had  an  over-generous  society  then  taken  the  burden  off  their  shoulders. 

But  if  these  dangers  are  real,  they  are  all  avoidable,  and  apprenticeship  for 
crippled  children  remains  eminently  desirable.  Many  of  the  reasons  urged  in 
its  favour  generally  apply  with  special  force  where  lame  and  delicate  children 
are  concerned.  These  are  disqualified  by  their  infirmities  from  laborious 
unskilled  labour,  and  unless  they  learn  a trade  they  loaf,  or  even  make  a show 
of  their  afflictions.  The  insecurity  of  the  learner’s  position  is  a still  greater 
disadvantage  to  them,  for  should  they  lose  their  place  it  is  even  harder  for 
them  to  find  a new  one.  Promote  the  apprenticeship  of  these  children  by  all 
means,  but  in  such  a way  that  it  can  be  justified  on  economic  as  well  as  other 
grounds. 
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From  an  economic  point  of  view  our  aims  must  be  two-fold : the  cultivation 
of  useful  faculties  in  the  infirm,  and  the  better  distribution  of  their  labour.  In 
each  case  we  should  try  to  find  out  what  the  child  is  capable  of  doing  whereby 
he  may  be  of  the  greatest  economic  advantage  to  the  community.  There  are 
cripples  and  cripples.  Regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  any  particular  trade, 
some  are  not  handicapped  at  all.  For  the  engraver’s  purpose  it  does  not 
matter  whether  the  boy  has  one  leg  or  two,  but  it  does  matter  that  he  should 
have  the  capacity  of  drawing  a clear  and  steady  line.  It  does  not  matter  to 
the  artificial  flower-maker  whether  the  girl  has  a strong  or  weak  heart,  whether 
her  lower  limbs  are  sound  or  paralysed,  but  it  is  important  that  she  should  have 
some  eye  for  form  and  colour.  An  assurance  agent  will  get  along  with  one  arm 
as  well  as  with  two,  but  he  will  not  succeed  at  all  without  a respectable  appear- 
ance and  a ready  address.  And  so  the  list  might  be  extended.  Any  particular 
physical  handicap  may  be  combined  with  just  the  qualities  needed  for  success 
in  some  particular  trade. 

On  the  other  hand  they  may  not.  The  important  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is 
that  in  each  case  there  must  be  some  qualities  which  are  valuable,  and  that  it 
will  not  be  because  of  his  infirmities,  but  itt  spite  <^them  that  the  cripple  suc- 
ceeds. One  of  the  most  valuable  qualities  in  every  trade  and  occupation  is 
industry.  Not  even  gross  dullness  is  such  an  obstacle  towards  placing  a boy 
or  girl  as  the  lack  of  industry. 

Some  crippled  children,  then,  are  as  eligible  for  certain  openings  to  appren- 
ticeship as  though  they  were  sound,  and  should  pay  no  higher  than  the  usual 
premiums.  Others,  who  have  no  special  talent,  are  yet  capable  of  apprenticeship 
to  one  of  the  less  skilled  trades.  Some  invalid,  and  many  mentally  defective 
children,  are  of  so  unstable  a temperament  that  it  would  be  unwise  and  unkind 
to  have  them  bound.  They  cannot  be  treated  as  entirely  responsible  beings, 
and  too  much  must  not  be  expected  of  them.  Many  such  children  cannot  be 
placed  in  the  ordinary  business  way,  and  only  motives  of  benevolence  will  lead 
an  employer  or  a foreman  to  give  them  a trial.  It  is  not  possible  to  solve  a 
problem  of  the  sort  which  has  sometimes  been  put  to  me,  of  how  to  get  a boy 
or  girl  apprenticed  to  a good  trade,  who  is  partially  paralysed  in  the  arms,  lame 
in  the  legs,  has  defective  vision,  dull  wits,  and  an  unruly  disposition.  All  one 
can  aim  at  for  such  children  as  these  is  to  give  them  interesting  occupation, 
remunerative  as  far  as  possible. 

There  are,  besides,  children  who  lack  the  power  of  concentration,  and 
sometimes  the  height  of  one’s  ambition  for  them  is  unskilled  work  in  an  ill-paid 
industry.  For  one  of  these  to  keep  his  place  and  improve  may  be  as  great  an 
achievement  as  the  most  successful  apprenticeship. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  fitting  handicapped  children  into  the  right  places, 
that  is,  securing  a better  distribution  of  their  labour,  is  a matter  requiring  much 
special  experience  and  knowledge.  To  do  it  properly  one  would  need  acquaint- 
ance with  all  the  different  branches  of  all  the  different  industries,  so  as  to  be 
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able  to  judge  where  a particular  infirmity  in  itself  would  be  no  bar,  and  where 
it  would.  No  encyclopaedia  contains  the  necessary  information.  As  the  various 
Apprenticeship  Societies  grow  older,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  knowledge  will 
gradually  be  acquired,  and  that  some  day  we  shall  be  able  to  draw  up  an 
exhaustive  list  of  possible  trades  for  crippled  children,  for  the  benefit  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  matter.  I venture  to  add  a very  incomplete  and 
tentative  list  at  the  end  of  this  paper  in  case  it  may  be  of  use  to  any  one. 

There  is  another  step  towards  helping  the  industrial  usefulness  of  crippled 
children,  which  I think  employers  and  the  public  might  fairly  be  asked  to 
support,  and  that  is  the  preserving  to  them  of  certain  industries  to  a certain 
extent.  There  are  so  few  trades  they  can  pursue  that  these  might  be  left  to 
them  as  far  as  possible,  just  as  charing  in  London  is  more  or  less  the  monopoly 
of  widows,  and  massage,  in  Japan,  of  the  blind. 

The  difficulties  of  placing  invalid  children  would  also  be  much  diminished 
if  some  employers  would  relax  their  hard  and  fast  rule  that  every  apprentice  in 
their  house  must  start  as  a ‘trotter’  or  ‘run-about.’  Some  obstacles  would 
also  be  removed  if  the  public  would  tolerate  in  those  who  serve  it  the  existence 
of  physical  defects  which  are  not  of  a repulsive  kind.  ‘ Must  be  well-grown 
and  of  good  appearance,’  cuts  off  many  a cripple  from  the  chance  of  work  for 
which  he  would  be  well-suited  if  the  public  could  see  him  without  fastidious 
repulsion  of  officious  pity. 


Suggested  Trades  and  Occupations  in  which  certain  Physical 
Infirmities  are  not  in  themselves  Insuperable  Obstacles 
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Girls. 

Handsewn  bootmaking  and  repairing.  Machine-made  boot  tacking  and  fitting. 
*Saddlery.  Embroidery. 

*Harness-making.  Dressmaking. 

Whip-making.  Machining  at  power  machine. 

Football-sewing.  Millinery. 

Lace-making  and  mending. 

Tailoring  (proper,  not  pressing  or  cutting). 

Metal  engraving.  Metal  chasing.  Metal  piercing  and  burnishing. 
Watchmaking  and  repairing. 

Stick  and  pipe  mounting  and  mount-  Silk  hat  crown-sewing  and  trimming. 

making.  Artificial  flower-making  and  mounting. 

Litho  designing.  Feather  curling  and  sewing. 

Ticket  and  show-card  writing.  Envelope,  hand-folding. 

Brush  preparing  and  panning.  Envelope,  hand-cementing. 

Brush  drawing.  Book,  hand-folding. 

*Relief-stamping. 
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Generally  Delicate 

(All  the  above  except  those  marked*  ) 

, Girls. 

Hair-dressing. 

Colour-mixing  and  shading.  Straw-hat  making. 

(Artificial  florists.) 

Some  poultry  farmwork. 

Some  nursery-gardening.  Paper-bag  making  (small  work). 

One  Armed 

Messengers.  Errand  girls  (in  rare  cases). 

Assurance  agents.  Office  girls  and  clerks. 

Travellers.  Machine  (and  others)  canvassers. 

Corn  samplers. 

Lift  attendants. 

Simple  machine  feeding. 

Deaf-Mute 

Any  trade  where  the  processes  are  few  and  only  long  practice  is  needed 
for  skill,  e.g.  : — 

French  polishing. 

Machine-cut  cabinet-making.  Laundry  work. 

Packing-case  making.  Mantle  finishing. 

Boot-mending  (handsewn).  Simple  machinery. 

Cricket-ball  making. 

Box-making. 

Box  cutting.  Paper-bag  making. 

{See  Summary  of  Discussion,  page  394.) 


A SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF  A PRACTICAL  EXPERI- 
MENT IN  METHODS  OF  HOME  RELIEF  FOR 
CRIPPLES  BY  MEANS  OF  REMUNERATIVE 

EMPLOYMENT 

By  Miss  A.  B.  EVANS 

Superintendent,  Fine  Needlework  Association  for  Invalid  Women  and  Girls, 

309  Fulham  Road,  London 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  invalid  and  cripple  children,  however 
widely  they  may  differ  as  to  the  best  way  of  treating  them  from  the  medical  or 
educational  point  of  view,  will  probably  be  agreed  as  to  the  extreme  difficulty 
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of  dealing  with  those  cases  which,  in  spite  of  all  that  modern  skill  can  do,  are 
found  at  the  age  of  sixteen  to'  be  totally  unfit  to  compete  in  the  ordinary 
labour  market. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  this,  unfortunately,  means  that  the  child  on  whom  so 
much  time  and  care  and  money  has  been  lavished  in  hospital,  home,  or  special 
school  is  condemned  to  face  a life  of  utter  uselessness,  on  account  of  its  isolation 
and  helplessness  in  the  industrial  world,  where  only  the  strongest  can  make  their 
way.  It  has  been  thought  that  a short  account  of  a little  Association,  which  is 
endeavouring  to  grapple  with  this  problem  amongst  invalid  and  cripple  women 
and  girls  in  London,  may  be  of  interest  in  showing  what  has  been  achieved  in 
a comparatively  short  time  by  a young  and  still  imperfectly  organised  Society. 

The  Association  was  formed  three  years  ago,  as  the  outcome  of  a year 
of  careful  inquiry,  both  as  to  the  need  of  some  such  organisation  and  the 
possibility  of  carrying  out  the  idea  successfully. 

It  was  found  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  invalids  and  cripples  can,  if 
properly  trained,  be  taught  to  do  various  kinds  of  fine  needlework  quite 
as  well  if  not  as  quickly  as  able-bodied  workers;  and,  further,  that  there 
would  be  a ready  sale  for  their  work  if  it  could  be  brought  w'ithin  reach  of  the 
purchasers. 

The  growth  of  the  scheme  was  surprisingly  rapid.  The  success  of  a small 
class  in  a very  poor  and  inaccessible  part  of  London  soon  made  it  necessary  to 
extend  the  work  to  other  districts,  and,  in  order  to  attain  a higher  standard  of 
excellence,  skilled  teachers  had  to  be  provided.  The  w’ork  produced  was 
found  to  be  attractive  and  thoroughly  saleable,  and  as  the  quantity  of  orders 
increased,  more  workers  had  to  be  trained  to  execute  them.  Before  long  this 
little  informal  class  in  Bermondsey  had  developed  into  an  Association  of  sixty 
workers,  three  local  centres,  a depot,  a small  staff  of  salaried  teachers,  and 
a little  band  of  voluntary  helpers  — all  under  the  direction  of  a General 
Committee. 

The  organisation  of  a Society  which  has  to  adapt  every  detail  to  the  needs 
of  invalid  workers  must  of  necessity  be  somewhat  complicated.  It  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  task  to  train  the  workers,  to  employ  them  regularly,  to  pay  them 
fairly,  to  make  due  allowance  for  their  weakness  and  limitations,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  supply  first-rate  work  to  a critical  public. 

This,  however,  is  the  aim  of  the  Association,  and  experience  is  gradually 
showing  what  are  the  best  methods  to  follow.  Classes  are  held  at  each  local 
centre  for  those  who  are  well  enough  to  attend.  Those  who  are  unable  to  go 
out  have  to  be  visited  and  taught  in  their  own  homes.  From  first  to  last  the 
work  is  carefully  prepared  and  thoroughly  supervised,  as  from  the  outset  the 
Committee  have  felt  convinced  that  the  success  of  the  scheme  depends  entirely 
on  the  excellence  of  the  work  produced.  Every  effort  is  made  to  conduct  the 
work  of  the  Association  on  practical  and  business-like  lines,  but  we  who  are 
taking  part  in  its  daily  routine  are  constantly  made  to  realise  the  fact  that  a 
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successful  combination  of  philanthropy  and  business  is  very  hard  to  attain. 
But  we  venture  to  think  that  a visit  to  one  of  our  workrooms  would  wring 
forgiveness  from  the  sternest  critic.  For  a glance  would  show  that  our  workers 
would,  one  and  all,  be  rejected  by  ordinary  employers,  and  that  our  methods 
are  more  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  have  to  bear  the  burden  of 
life-long  suffering  than  to  insure  commercial  success. 

Details  as  to  the  price  at  which  we  sell  our  work  can  be  had  from  the 
depot,  but  it  may  be  well  to  note  here  that  we  do  not  try  to  compete  with  the 
very  low  prices  at  which  hand-made  garments  are  now  unfortunately  so  much 
advertised.  To  sell  our  work  at  such  prices  would  mean  that  we  should  have 
to  comply  with  the  conditions  under  which  all  cheap  work  is  produced.  We 
should  have  to  buy  worthless  material,  encourage  the  worker  to  put  in  inferior 
work,  cut  down  wages  to  the  lowest  point,  and  supply  the  public  with  a class 
of  goods  with  which  it  is  already  far  too  plentifully  supplied. 

The  aim  of  the  Association  is  to  use  good  material,  to  accept  no  inferior 
work,  to  pay  wages  that  shall  be  a fair  equivalent  for  the  time  and  skill 
expended,  and  to  keep  the  workers  in  regular  employment.  Experience 
has  shown  that  garments  executed  under  these  conditions  can  be  sold  at 
reasonable  prices,  and  the  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  customers 
shows  that  many  people  are  willing  to  encourage  the  production  of  good 
work  when  they  know  that  it  is  a source  of  benefit  instead  of  injury  to  the 
worker. 

For  the  next  few  years,  at  any  rate,  the  Association  cannot  hope  to  be  self- 
supporting.  In  a business  where  all  the  workers  are  heavily  handicapped  by 
pain  and  weakness,  in  a school  where  all  the  pupils  are  maimed  or  ill,  success 
from  a purely  financial  point  of  view  must  often  seem  very  far  away,  if  not 
altogether  out  of  reach.  On  the  other  hand,  the  amount  of  progress  achieved 
in  spite  of  so  many  difficulties  shows  clearly  that  if  at  this  critical  period  of  its 
existence  the  Association  is  carefully  managed  and  generously  supported,  it 
may  look  forward  to  a future,  not  only  of  great  usefulness,  but  of  possible 
financial  independence. 

We  venture  to  think  that  the  best  way  of  showing  the  beneficial  effects  on 
individual  workers  is  to  give  a few  examples  selected  at  random  from  many 
similar  cases  under  our  care. 

A.  B.  Was  a shop  assistant,  but  became  hopelessly  disabled  through  illness. 
After  a short  training  proved  to  be  a most  skilful  worker,  and,  though  now 
bed-ridden,  is  supporting  herself  and  helping  a delicate  mother  to  keep  the 
house  together. 

E.  F.  Had  to  leave  service.  Savings  exhausted  in  a long  illness — nothing 
before  her  but  the  workhouse.  She  was  taught  smocking,  and  is  now  able  to 
support  herself. 

M.  R.  A highly  nervous,  delicate  girl,  with  unusual  artistic  talent.  She 
was  only  able  to  earn  a few  shillings  occasionally  in  occasional  work  for  a ware- 
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house,  and  was  losing  that  through  being  unable  to  fetch  her  work  to  and 
from  the  city.  Is  now  our  best  smocker,  and  much  improved  in  health  and 
spirits. 

E.  F.  Factory  girl,  of  a distinctly  rough  type.  Lost  the  use  of  one  arm, 
and  could  get  no  work  anywhere.  After  desperate  efforts  to  free  herself  from 
bad  surroundings,  was  helped  by  C.  O.  S.  to  get  training  in  embroidery,  is  now 
paying  her  way  in  a Home  for  Working  Girls,  where  she  has  won  the  respect 
and  affection  of  every  one. 

A.  T.  A bad  case  of  neglected  spinal  affection,  has  to  lie  almost  on  her 
face,  and  is  partially  paralysed.  She  is  the  quickest  and  cleverest  of  all  our 
members,  and  the  work  is  an  unspeakable  boon  to  her  in  every  way. 

L.  R.  A girl  of  eighteen,  receiving  three  shillings  outdoor  relief,  was 
persuaded  with  great  difficulty  to  learn  to  sew.  She  is  now  earning  six  shillings 
weekly,  has  given  up  parish  relief,  and  is  much  improved  in  every  respect  by 
the  effort  to  be  as  independent  as  the  state  of  her  health  will  allow. 

D.  A.  Spent  childhood  in  hospital,  then  became  household  drudge  in  a 
miserable  home.  She  learned  smocking  with  great  difficulty,  then  was  per- 
suaded to  leave  a home  where  she  could  never  earn  her  living,  and  is  now 
paying  her  own  expenses  in  a Home  for  Working  Girls. 

E.  B.  Case  of  chronic  heart  disease.  Earns  enough  to  provide  herself 
with  the  nourishing  food  which  her  widow  mother  is  unable  to  get  for  her. 
The  girl  is  alone  all  day,  so  the  work  is  a great  interest  to  her. 

F.  C.  A delicate  little  hunchback,  does  beautiful  work.  Has  a very  good 
home.  Her  parents  are  saving  her  earnings  for  the  future. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  rough  notes  that  all  are  able  to  contribute  some- 
thing towards  their  support,  whilst  many  are  able  to  taste  the  joys  of  in- 
dependence. The  average  earnings  in  the  case  of  the  most  disabled  and  the 
less  skilled  workers  vary  from  five  to  eight  shillings  weekly.  The  quickest 
and  cleverest  earn  from  ten  to  fifteen  shillings. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  under  our  care,  the  physical  condition  is  beyond 
all  hope  of  cure,  but  in  almost  all  the  effect  of  the  work  on  their  general 
health  has  been  most  noticeable.  Most  of  them  were,  when  they  first  joined 
the  Association,  suffering  from  depression  and  other  nervous  troubles, 
brought  on  by  enforced  idleness  and  the  misery  of  knowing  that  they  were 
a burden  on  their  relations.  Their  lives  are  now  full  of  hope  and  interest,  and 
pain  and  weariness  are  at  least  partially  forgotten  in  the  joy  of  working.  Still 
more  encouraging  is  the  effect  on  character.  The  wholesome  discipline  of 
honest  work,  and  the  pleasure  of  being  even  to  a small  extent  independent,  have 
transformed  morbid,  fretful,  apathetic  invalids  into  cheerful,  hopeful  workers. 
The  standard  set  before  them  is  a high  one,  and  their  courage  and  perseverance 
are  worthy  of  all  praise,  when  one  remembers  the  conditions  under  which, 
as  a rule,  the  work  is  done.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  in  no  single 
case  have  pain  and  weakness  been  given  as  an  excuse  for  bad  work,  and  their 
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joy  and  pride  in  the  achievement  of  something  really  good  is  a pleasant  thing 
to  see. 

These  disabled  members  of  the  community  must  always  be  to  a certain 
extent  dependent  on  the  able-bodied,  but  the  members  of  the  Fine  Needlework 
Association  have  already  proved  that,  so  long  as  they  can  turn  the  work  of 
brain  and  fingers  to  good  account,  dependence  need  never  be  painful  or 
demoralising. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  this  Section  ivill  be  found  at  page  354. 

French  Papers  read  in  this  Section  will  be  found  separately  paged  at  the  latter 
portion  of  the  Volume.  See  Table  of  Contents. 

{See  Summary  of  Discussion,  page  394.) 


SECTION  II.— OLD  AGE 

President — A.  W.  BLACK,  Esq.,  M.P, 

Secretary— . B.  Wilson,  Esq.,  W.S.,  137  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 


PRESIDENT’S  OPENING  ADDRESS 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — You  have  now  heard  all  the  papers  which  are  to 
be  contributed  to-day  upon  the  general  topic  of  Old-Age  Pensions.  To- 
morrow we  take  up  another  aspect  of  the  matter,  namely,  Old-Age  Pensions 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Friendly  Societies,  and  on  Friday  we  devote  our- 
selves more  particularly  to  Danish  and  German  systems  of  relief,  and  their 
moral  and  economic  effects.  I sincerely  hope,  as  following  the  able  papers  we 
have  had,  we  shall  have  a free  discussion  from  both  sides  of  this  all-important 
national  question.  I feel  that  this  Congress  is  of  more  than  ordinary  importance, 
because  it  is  the  first  time,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  that  this  subject  has  been  treated 
in  Great  Britain  from  an  international  point  of  view  and  on  an  international  basis, 
and,  I fancy,  that  being  so,  the  published  proceedings  of  the  Congress  will  do 
much  to  advance  the  wise  dealing  with  this  question  by  the  practical  politician  of 
the  future.  One  of  the  most  striking  elements  of  this  movement  is  its  univer- 
sality. No  nation  has  stood  alone,  at  least  in  Western  Europe,  in  trying  to 
deal  with  this  question.  Every  nation  in  Western  Europe  has  addressed 
itself  to  it  with -a  more  or  less  degree  of  earnestness,  and,  if  that  be  so,  surely 
we  are  right  in  saying  that  the  movement  must  have  its  root  in  some  common 
cause;  there  must  be  some  underlying  cause  common  to  all  nations  that  is 
pushing  forward  this  question  into  prominence.  I suggest,  for  the  considera- 
tion of  this  section  of  the  Congress,  whether  this  common  cause  is  not  to  be 
found  in  what  one  might  broadly  describe  as  the  progress  of  civilisation;  that 
this  question  is  part  of  the  inheritance  which  we  derive  as  heirs  to  all  the  ages, 
and  it  comes  to  this  generation  for  solution.  After  all,  what  is  civilisation, 
what  is  the  true  essence  and  outcome  of  civilisation?  Can  one  say  it  lies 
fundamentally  in  the  progress  of  mechanical  appliances  for  locomotion  or 
manufacture,  or  does  it  lie  in  progress  in  the  higher  arts  ? I should  say  that 
was  a very  partial  and  incomplete  definition  of  the  result  of  civilisation.  Is 
not  the  true  essence  of  civilisation  to  be  found  in  the  measure  in  which  a com- 
munity applies  itself  to  the  care  and  well-being  of  those  who  are  weak  and 
poor  and  aged?  And,  therefore,  it  is  surely  very  appropriate  that  the  Associa- 
tion with  which  this  Congress  originates  found  its  origin  in  France,  a nation 
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which  has  always  been  in  the  van  with  regard  to  the  promotion  of  the  best 
results  of  civilisation.  France,  an  ancient  ally  of  Scotland,  is  a nation 
with  whom  we  have  recently  concluded  an  international  treaty  of  great 
importance,  and  with  which  our  relations  are  daily  becoming  more  friendly. 
It  is  also  significant  that  we  must  derive  in  the  later  days  of  this  Congress  a 
great  deal  of  our  practical  experience  in  dealing  with  this  question  from  some 
of  our  neighbours.  Germany  has  addressed  itself  practically  to  a scheme  of 
Old-Age  Pensions  contributory  in  its  character,  and  in  so  far  as  persons  are 
willing  to  contribute,  universal  in  its  application.  We  shall  also  be  asked  to 
profit  by  the  experience  of  Denmark,  which  has  instituted  a scheme  of  Old- 
Age  Pensions  which  may  be  described,  with  some  important  exceptions,  as  a 
universal  scheme.  If  one  comes  to  the  Imperial  aspect  of  the  subject,  it  is  a 
matter  of  note  that  we  may  also  be  called  upon  to  consider  the  provision  for 
old  age  made  by  some  of  the  daughters  of  Great  Britain  across  the  seas,  in  the 
experience  of  New  Zealand,  which  has  for  some  years  had  a pension  scheme 
in  operation,  and,  to  some  extent,  from  Victoria,  which  has  made  a beginning 
in  that  direction.  I suppose  the  moving  cause  of  these  widespread  efforts  is 
an  underlying  consciousness  that,  while  the  wealth  of  civilised  nations  has 
increased  during  the  last  fifty  years  enormously — during  the  last  fifty  years  in 
Great  Britain  the  wealth  of  the  country,  the  national  income,  has  increased 
from  500  millions  to  1750  millions  per  annum — there  has  been  no  corre- 
sponding improvement  in  the  method  we  have  adopted  in  dealing  with  the 
aged.  I think  the  consciousness  of  this  fact  underlies  the  general  movement 
— that  there  is  a consciousness  that  the  care  of  the  aged  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  increase  of  national  well-being.  Indeed  we  may  illustrate  the  lack 
of  progression  by  the  experience  in  Scotland,  because  we  find  that  a very 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  aged  poor  in  Scotland  is  at  present  in  the  poor- 
houses  than  was  the  case  thirty-five  years  £igo.  I have  studied  the  statistics 
on  this  head,  and  I find  that  in  1868  one  in  fifteen  of  the  poor  were  indoor 
paupers;  nowadays  one  in  eight  are  indoor  paupers.  I am  given  to  under- 
stand that  the  great  change  is  not  accidental,  not  due  to  any  undue  earnestness 
in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  Poor  Law  Officers,  but  is  due  to  a fixed 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  central  authorities  to  apply  the  test  of  the  poor- 
houses  to  all  applicants  for  poor-law  relief  in  order  to  save  the  public  purse. 
It  is  not  my  part  from  this  chair  to  express  any  opinion  upon  the  expediency 
or  inexpediency  of  that  method  of  dealing  with  the  matter ; but  the  fact 
is  that  the  test  of  the  workhouse  has  been  applied,  and  is  now  applied 
with  double  stringency  as  compared  with  what  it  was  in  i868,  no  doubt  with 
great  benefit  to  the  public  purse,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  proportion 
of  national  wealth  devoted  to  poor-law  relief  nowadays  is  less  by  about 
one-half  than  it  was  in  1868,  and  much  less  than  it  was  at  earlier  periods  in 
last  century.  But  the  question  that  we  have  to  address  ourselves  to  is 
whether,  assuming  a saving  of  the  public  purse,  the  saving  is  not  effected  at 
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too  great  a cost  to  the  well-being  and  comfort  of  the  aged  citizens  of  this 
country.  It  is  to  that  question  we  must  address  ourselves  mainly  in  the 
course  of  our  deliberations.  But  these  further  questions  arise.  First  of  all, 
whether  the  solution  lies  in  the  direction  of  recurrence  to  what  was  the  old 
Scotch  idea,  of  regarding  the  workhouses  not  as  a place  of  punishment,  but 
as  an  asylum,  and  by  relaxing  the  test  to  be  applied  to  those  seeking  outdoor 
relief,  or,  if  that  remedy  be  insufficient,  whether  we  must  not  make  an  out  and 
out  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  State  towards  the  aged,  resolve  that,  if  a 
person  has  not  been  strong  enough,  crafty  enough,  or  fortunate  enough  to  be 
able  to  make  provision  for  old  age,  he  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a criminal  or  a 
person  whose  lot  is  to  be  made  as  uncomfortable  as  possible,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  is  to  be  put  in  the  position  of  being  supplied  by  the  State  with  the 
means  of  ending  his  days  in  comparative  comfort.  I agree  that  in  consider- 
ing this  matter  the  great  question  is  what  effect  would  such  a fundamental 
change  have  upon  national  character.  If  it  be  the  fact  that  to  give  old  age 
pensions  as  a matter  of  right  would  deteriorate  national  character — deteriorate 
it  in  the  sense  of  making  the  individual  during  his  working  lifetime  a worse 
citizen,  worse  in  the  sense  of  being  less  sober,  less  solicitous  of  the  general 
welfare,  less  ready  to  devote  himself  to  the  education  and  upbringing  of  the 
rising  generation,  less  assiduous  in  moral,  mental,  or  spiritual  culture — then, 
I fancy,  we  should  all  be  agreed  that  the  greater  freedom  from  care  during  life 
and  the  greater  ease  in  old  age  might  be  purchased  at  too  great  a cost.  But 
if  the  reverse  of  all  this  is  possible  or  probable  as  the  result  of  better  provision 
for  old  age,  if  the  result  be  to  make  the  man  a better  citizen  in  all  the 
particulars  to  which  I have  alluded,  I am  not  over-solicitous  about  what  is 
called  ‘economic  efficiency.’  I fancy  that  there  might  be  some  room  for 
question  whether  economic  efficiency  might  not  be  attained  at  too  great  a cost, 
and  whether,  after  all,  a good,  useful,  happy  life  is  not  of  greater  importance 
than  an  assiduous  saving  of  money  for  old  age.  But  if  I were  in  a position 
to  enter  upon  a disputed  point,  it  might  with  much  force  be  maintained  that 
the  right  to  an  old  age  pension  would  make  a man  more  economically  efficient 
and  more  ready  to  save  money  for  his  old  age,  because  in  that  case  he  would 
be  stimulated  by  hope.  Is  it  not  permitted  to  us  to  hope  and  believe  that 
humanity  will  expand  to  the  greatest  advantage  under  sunshine,  that  it  will 
produce  its  best  results,  best  in  all  the  highest  and  most  precious  elements 
of  human  nature  under  the  stimulus  of  hope  rather  than  under  the  goad 
of  despair  ? 

Assuming  that  we  are  agreed  that  some  drastic  change  should  be  made  in 
the  attitude  of  the  State  toward  the  aged,  there  are  four  points  round  which 
our  discussions  may  fittingly  group  themselves:  First,  whether  any  scheme 
of  old  age  pensions  should  be  a contributory  scheme,  that  is,  where  a contribu- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  prospective  recipient  of  the  pension  is  to  be  made  a 
necessary  condition  of  his  participation.  Germany  has  accepted  the  solution 
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that  the  scheme  must  be  contributory.  I would  like  any  speaker  who  may 
follow  on  this  head,  if  he  is  advocating  a contributory  scheme,  to  address 
himself  to  the  question  how,  in  that  case,  he  would  deal  with  the  case  of 
married  women  who  devote  their  lives  to  bringing  up  a family,  who  are  never 
in  a position  to  earn  a single  penny,  but  who,  it  will  be  recognised,  are  the 
portion  of  the  population  most  entitled  and  not  least  entitled  to  old  age 
pensions.  I throw  that  out  as  a useful  point  for  persons  who  advocate  the 
contributory  scheme  to  examine.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  the  question 
whether  evidence  of  thrift  should  be  required  as  a condition  for  participating 
in  the  pension,  or,  failing  actual  thrift,  evidence  that  the  person  claiming  a 
pension  has  been  placed  in  such  a position  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  him 
to  make  provision  for  old  age.  I agree  it  is  a most  fit  subject  for  discussion, 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  this  condition  of  participation  is  the  basis  of  the  Bill 
which  was  read  a second  time  in  the  House  of  Commons  about  a fortnight  ago. 
In  the  third  place,  the  question  arises  whether  the  possession  of  other  means 
of  livelihood  in  greater  or  less  degree  is  to  exclude  the  claim  to  pension. 
In  the  fourth  place,  no  doubt  the  question  of  cost  will  come  before  us,  whether 
the  cost  of  any  possible  scheme  is  prohibitive.  I think  it  might  be  desirable 
that  speakers  on  that  aspect  of  the  question  should  endeavour  to  be  exact  in 
their  thinking  in  order  to  arrive  at  clearness  as  to  what  they  mean  by  prohibi- 
tive, whether  they  mean  that  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  this  nation  to  meet  the 
cost  of  an  old  age  pension  scheme,  or  whether  they  mean  that  the  cost  will  be 
so  great  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  persuade  the  taxpayers  to  subject  themselves 
to  that  great  cost.  The  first  of  these  questions  is  capable  of  being  dealt  with 
by  statistics  and  figures  and  may  fittingly  be  treated  in  this  section.  The 
second  question  is  a political  question,  more  fit  to  be  dealt  with  by  politicians 
than  in  this  Congress.  I am  quite  sure  that  the  papers  which  have  been  read 
will  be  of  permanent  value  in  the  further  development  of  the  whole  question 
of  old  age  pensions,  and  in  enabling  the  practical  politician  to  address  himself 
to  a satisfactory  and  wise  solution  of  this  important  question.  . 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  AGE  IN  MODERN  INDUSTRY 

By  FREDERICK  ROGERS 

Organising  Secretary  of  the  National  Committee  of  Organised  Labour,  London 

The  position  of  the  aged  poor  no  longer  admits  of  very  much  discussion. 
The  facts  have  all  been  obtained,  tested  and  tabulated,  the  evils  made  clear, 
and  the  only  question  about  which  there  are  differences  of  opinion  is  in  the 
remedy  for  the  said  evils.  In  the  opinion  of  a Select  Committee  appointed 
last  year  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  consider  the  subject,  ‘ the  evidence  is 
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exhausted,  and  pensions  for  the  aged  deserving  poor  is  a matter  which  might 
well  be  proceeded  with.’  For  almost  every  kind  of  poverty  there  is  hope. 
The  child-pauper  may  be  made  by  training  into  a good  citizen.  The  man  or 
woman  who  has  come  to  poverty,  even  though  by  his  own  fault,  is  not  neces- 
sarily a pauper  for  life,  but  may  reform  himself,  and  reach  a higher  social 
level  again,  but  the  poverty  which  comes  in  age  is  without  hope,  and  is 
therefore  poverty  in  its  most  acute  and  pitiful  form.  The  energy  of  life  has 
gone,  the  productive  powers  are  ceasing  or  have  ceased,  the  old  citizen  can  no 
longer  add  anything  to  the  national  wealth,  and  if  he  is  without  the  wherewithal 
to  live,  he  must  ask  sustenance  from  his  fellows  or  starve.  The  enumeration 
of  aged  citizens  in  receipt  of  public  relief  which  was  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
census  of  1890,  has  been  repeated  on  the  census  of  1900,  and  the  facts  show 
no  improvement,  but  seem  to  indicate  that  poverty  in  age,  in  proportion  to 
population,  is  a fixed  quantity  among  us.  The  statement  made  by  Sir  Spencer 
Walpole,  K.C.B.,  in  his  memorandum  to  the  Royal  Commission  in  1892,  will 
hold  substantially  good  for  to-day.  He  said  then  : ‘The  stern  facts  remain  that 
(a)  one  person  out  of  every  five,  of  sixty-five  years  of  age  and  upwards,  was  in 
receipt  of  relief  on  a particular  day  in  1892  ; (^)  one  person  out  of  every  three 
of  this  age  applied  for  relief  in  the  course  of  the  year ; and  (^)  making  a 
reasonable  deduction  for  the  well-to-do  classes,  one  working-man  and  woman 
out  of  every  two  are  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  rates  in  their  old  age.’ 

The  questions  I would  put  to  this  Congress  are  : — what  is  the  best  remedy  for 
this  evil,  or  are  we  content  that  it  should  remain  ? Our  efforts  at  poor  relief, 
well-meant  and  honest  enough,  but  as  peddling  and  futile  as  they  are  honest, 
show  that  we  are  not.  Are  we  satisfied  then  with  our  remedies?  Discuss 
the  question  with  persons  of  experience  wheresoever  you  will,  and  again  it  is 
apparent  we  are  not,  and  so  we  are  face  to  face  with  a great  social  evil  and  an 
imperfect  remedy,  and  we  stop — helpless  as  a timid  huntsman  before  a fence, 
which  he  cannot  ride  round  and  dare  not  leap  across.  Now  there  need  be 
no  sentiment  in  dealing  with  this  question  at  all.  If  a man  or  woman  becomes 
poor  through  failing  powers,  through  absolute  inability  to  do  any  work,  or  to 
produce  any  commodity  that  the  rest  of  the  community  will  pay  anything  for, 
that  community  cannot,  for  its  own  credit’s  sake,  let  the  said  man  or  woman 
starve.  Even  a community  of  savages  would  regard  the  bludgeon  as  a more 
merciful  method  of  disposing  of  the  aged  than  by  starvation,  as  undoubtedly  it 
would  be.  And  the  humane  way  will  prove,  in  the  long  run,  also  the  most 
scientific  way  of  preventing  them  from  starving. 

My  proposition  is : — that  the  State  must  recognise  that  it  has  a duty  to  its 
aged  subjects,  and  set  apart  a certain  sum,  taken  out  of  the  national  income 
from  all  sources,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  sustenance  to  them  in  their  declining 
years.  According  to  the  Report  of  the  Commission  of  his  Majesty’s  Inland 
Revenue,  our  annual  income  for  the  year  1903  was  ^1,750,000,000.  Its  increase 
during  the  last  ten  years  was  ;^2oo,ooo,ooo  and  yet  we  have  one  person  out  of 
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every  three,  over  the  age  of  sixty-five,  a pauper.  There  is  ‘ something  rotten  in 
the  State  of  Denmark,’  or  of  Great  Britain,  while  this  wretched  fact  remains  with- 
out remedy.  The  remedy  I advocate  is,  that  out  of  the  sum  aforementioned 
which  is  to  be  set  apart,  we  should  create  a national  system  of  old-age  pensions, 
such  pensions  to  be  regarded  as  a right  which  any  citizen  might  claim  on 
reaching  a given  age.  Being  regarded  as  a right  the  pensions  would  carry 
with  them  no  civic  disabilities  or  pauper  taint.  There  has  always  been  a 
needless  refinement  of  cruelty  in  taking  an  old  man  off  the  register  when  by 
reason  of  poverty  he  applies  for  poor  relief,  and  it  is  the  kind  of  cruelty  that 
is  felt  most  by  those  who  deserve  it  least.  The  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  our 
social  life,  who  drift  naturally  into  pauperism  as  their  years  go  on,  are  too  thick- 
skinned  to  feel  any  of  the  limitations  that  are  placed  on  them,  but  the  quiet 
citizen  who  has  had  enough  of  grace  to  do  his  duty  in  that  station  of  life  in 
which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  him,  but  not  enough  of  the  prizes  in  this  world’s 
lottery  to  make  any  adequate  provision  for  old  age,  feels,  and  feels  keenly, 
the  civil  disability  which  accompanies  the  treatment  of  age  under  the  Poor 
Law,  because  he  is  enduring  a punishment  he  knows  he  does  not  deserve. 

I would  raise  the  money  by  the  soundest  principle  of  taxation  that  I know, 
I would  raise  it  by  a tax  spread  as  thinly  and  as  widely  as  possible,  so  that  all 
should  contribute,  and  all  therefore  have  an  equal  claim.  In  the  working  of  a 
pension  scheme  all  connection  with  the  poor  law  authorities  should  be  avoided. 
I would  fix  the  pension  age  at  sixty-five  and  the  amount  at  not  less  than  5s. 
a week.  On  reaching  that  age,  any  person  who  applied  to  the  Registrar  of 
Births  and  Deaths,  or  some  other  pension  authority  by  law  appointed,  should, 
on  the  fulfilment  of  certain  conditions,  be  entitled  to  receive  from  a Money 
Order  office  the  said  pension.  The  conditions  should  be  : — 

1.  That  the  applicant  be  a British  subject,  who  has  resided  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland  for  a period  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  years. 

2.  Is  not  a criminal  under  police  surveillance,  or  an  insane  person,  or  an 
imbecile.  All  aged  habitual  drunkards,  or  hopeless  ne’er-do-weels,  should 
under  any  pension  scheme,  and  for  its  purposes,  be  classed  as  imbeciles  or 
lunatics,  and  should  be  kept  in  suitable  asylums,  that  part  of  the  pension  fund 
to  which  they  were  entitled  being  paid  over  to  the  authorities  of  such  asylums. 

Having  fulfilled  the  conditions  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  pension  authority, 
the  applicant  would  receive  a certificate  to  show  that  he  (or  she)  was  a qualified 
person,  and  a pension  book,  and  on  presenting  these  in  person,  on  a given  day, 
at  the  Money  Order  office  of  the  district  wherein  the  pensioner  lived,  would 
be  paid  each  week.  The  weekly  payment  should  be  an  absolute  condition,  as 
the  needs  of  the  majority  of  pensioners  are  fixed  by  the  weekly  wage.  If  a 
would-be  pensioner’s  application  were  rejected  by  the  pension  authority,  there 
should  be  a right  of  appeal  to  the  chief  magistrate  or  other  person  by  law 
appointed  in  the  district,  but  his  decision  should  be  final.  The  pension 
might  be  renewed  every  three  years,  and  should  become  forfeit  by  habitual 
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drunkenness  or  crime,  the  consequences  of  forfeiture  being  the  placing  of 
the  pensioner  among  those  classes  for  whom  it  was  necessary,  either  for  their 
own  well-being  or  that  of  society,  to  confine  in  public  asylums. 

There  have  been  many  estimates  of  cost,  but  the  actual  cost  could  only 
be  determined  by  experiment.  The  Committee  of  financial  experts  which  in 
the  year  1900  went  into  the  cost  of  a pension  scheme  not  quite  so  far-reaching 
as  mine,  gave  the  cost  in  the  first  year  as  ^^10,500,000,  increasing  it  by  two 
millions  every  ten  years.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  scheme 
I advocate  will  be  ^17,000,000.  There  is  wealth  enough  in  the  nation  to 
meet  heavier  costs  than  this,  when  we  realise  that  we  can  spend  ;^6o,ooo,ooo 
a year  on  military  expenditure  and  scarcely  feel  it  go.  The  money  used  for 
pensioning  the  aged  would  be  spent  in  the  country,  not  out  of  it,  and  used 
for  the  well-being  of  those  who  helped  to  produce  it,  not  upon  aliens  or  strange 
people.  I do  not  discuss  the  question  of  contributions,  or  contributory 
schemes,  they  were  ruled  out  by  all  committees  of  inquiry,  because  practical 
men  saw  that  a contribution  is  simply  a tax  under  another  form.  I contend 
that  there  ought  to  be  enough  of  political  genius  among  us  to  deal  with  this 
question  simply  as  a readjustment  of  the  incidence  of  taxation.  I refuse  to 
believe  that,  in  the  long  run,  money  will  be  wasted  which  is  used  to  add  to  the 
happiness  of  those  who  have  done  their  work,  and  fulfilled  their  duty  as 
citizens.  I claim  that  the  principles  of  humanity  and  those  of  sound  practical 
wisdom  are  not  in  antagonism  with  each  other  but  in  harmony,  and  that  it  is 
not  in  an  austere  criticism,  but  in  a wise  and  careful  generosity,  that  we 
shall  find  the  key  to  many  social  problems. 

(See  Summary  of  Discussion^  page  395.) 


OLD-AGE  PENSIONS  : THE  GENERAL  QUESTION 

By  W.  a.  BAILWARD 
Secretary,  Old-Age  Pensions  Committee,  London 

I.v  considering  the  question  of  old-age  pensions,  it  is  necessary  to  recall  the 
fact  that  it  is  one  of  quite  recent  birth,  and  that  it  involves  a reversal  of  the 
principle  of  public  relief  which  has  heretofore  been  accepted  as  the  cardinal 
principle  of  our  English  Poor  Law.  There  is  always  some  danger  lest,  owing  to 
the  shortness  of  political  memory,  and  the  sort  of  acquiescence  which  follows 
constant  repetition  of  certain  formulas,  the  fundamental  safeguards  which  have 
been  set  up  by  our  predecessors  in  the  face  of  the  greatest  difficulties  and  the 
most  vigorous  opposition,  should  be  discarded  upon  partial  issues  and  without 
sufficient  consideration. 

It  is  now  some  fifteen  years  since  Mr.  Chamberlain  brought  the  question 
‘within  the  region  of  practical  politics.’  Up  to  that  time,  though  certain  pro- 
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posals  had  been  made  and  discussed  by  Canon  Blackley  and  others,  no 
politician  of  weight  had  accepted  any  responsibility  in  regard  to  them.  The 
principle  of  public  relief  laid  down  by  the  Poor  Law  reformers  of  1834,  and 
accepted  up  to  that  time  by  all  serious  economists,  remained  undisputed. 
Destitution  was  recognised  as  the  claim,  and  the  only  claim  for  public  main- 
tenance. The  memories  of  the  old  poor  law,  which  had  attempted  to  relieve 
poverty  rather  than  destitution,  and  of  what  followed,  still  survived,  and  were 
refreshed  by  the  aggravated  pauperism  of  the  early  seventies.  Political  pressure 
had  hardly  begun  to  assert  itself  in  the  matter.  The  belief  that  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  poverty  in  old  age,  as  well  as  at  other  times  of  life,  was  to  be 
found  in  the  adequate  payment  of  labour,  and  in  the  sense  of  responsibility 
and  self-dependence  of  the  industrial  classes,  still  held  the  field.  All  that, 
however,  was  altered  in  a moment  when  Mr.  Chamberlain  took  up  the  question. 
The  fact  that  a statesman  of  his  eminence  had  given  his  imprimatur  to  a change 
in  the  basis  of  public  relief  was  eagerly  seized  upon  by  a large  section  of  the 
public  to  whom  economic  views  must  always  appear  hard  and  difficult.  Since 
then  the  evolution  of  the  question  has  been  rapid,  and  may  possibly  be  startling 
even  to  some  of  those  who  originally  raised  it.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  as  we  all 
know,  propounded  a scheme  which  was  one  of  subsidised  deferred  annuities 
upon  a contributory  basis.  He  himself  contemplated  no  difficulty  in  it.  ‘ It 
was  so  simple  that  a child  might  understand  it.’  It  is  safe  to  say  that  that 
scheme  has  now  been  consigned  to  oblivion. 

Since  then  we  have  had  other  schemes  innumerable.  There  have  been 
altogether  no  less  than  seven  official  committees  or  commissions  of  inquiry, 
which  have  issued  conflicting  reports  upon  the  subject.^  The  main  dis- 
tinction appears  to  be  that  when  the  inquiring  body  is  political  and  elective 
the  report  is  favourable,  when  it  is  composed  of  experts  the  report  is  adverse. 

Generally  speaking,  the  history  of  the  movement  up  to  the  present  time  has 
been  this.  The  schemes  originally  put  forward  were,  without  exception, 
schemes  of  a limited  or  partial  nature  with  all  sorts  of  conditions  attached  to 
them  as  to  contributions  by  pensioners,  as  to  thrift,  character,  and  limit  of 
income.  Gradually,  however,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  enforcing  these 
conditions  in  a large  and  complex  community,  governed  upon  the  elective 

1 1885.  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  reported  upon  Canon  Blackley’s  proposal. 

Report  adverse. 

1895.  Royal  Commission,  mixed  Parliamentary  and  Experts,  reported  upon  some  30 

schemes.  Report  adverse. 

1898.  Lord  Rothschild’s  Committee  of  Experts  reported  upon  over  100  schemes.  Report 

adverse. 

1899.  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  (Mr.  Chaplin’s  Committee)  reporte 

upon  a Parliamentary  scheme.  Report  favourable,  subject  to  financial  con  stdera- 

tion  of  the  question. 

I9<X).  Committee  of  Experts  reported  upon  cost  of  Parliamentary  scheme.  Repot t is- 

couraging.  . . 

1903.  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  reported  upon  Aged  Pensioners  JJill 

(Mr.  Raymond  Greene’s  Bill).  Report  favourable. 
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system  with  a low  franchise,  have  been  revealing  themselves.  One  by  one  the 
conditions  have  been  ‘ whittled  away,’  or  dropped  altogether.  The  principle  of 
contribution  was  finally  discarded  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  known  as  Mr.  Chaplin’s  Committee.  The  definition  of  thrift 
became  so  shadowy  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  enforce  it.  ‘Desert’  was 
reduced  to  the  negative  quality  of  not  having  been  in  prison  very  lately. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Charles  Booth  put  forward  a scheme  which  originally  proposed 
a pension  of  5s.  a week  for  every  one,  rich  or  poor,  over  sixty-five.  It  has  since 
been  somewhat  modified  as  to  the  age  limit  and  the  amount  of  the  pension. 
That  scheme  has  had  the  endorsement  of  the  trades  unions  and  the  co-operative 
societies,  and  subsequently  of  the  National  Conference  of  Friendly  Societies. 
Though  these  last  are  very  far  from  being  unanimous  upon  the  subject,  it  is 
apparently  the  only  scheme  which  they  are  prepared  to  accede  to. 

Another  development  of  the  movement  has  been  the  endeavour  to  approxi- 
mate the  English  Poor  Law  system  to  that  of  Denmark.  Mr.  Chaplin’s 
Committee  considered  this  system  very  carefully,  and  they  say  of  it  that  it  is 
‘ substantially  the  same  as  the  outdoor  relief  given  to  the  deserving  poor  in  this 
country,  except  that  in  Denmark  such  relief  can  be  claimed  as  a matter  of  right, 
and  conveys  no  civil  disqualification.’  It  would,  of  course,  be  possible  to 
abolish  civil  disqualification  in  England  for  those  in  receipt  of  parish  relief,  and 
it  would  be  possible  to  throw  the  cost  of  outdoor  relief,  as  in  Denmark,  upon  a 
central  fund,  but  it  would  be  a complete  reversal  of  all  the  policy  of  the  Poor 
Law  as  based  upon  the  experience  of  the  past.  It  may  be  noted  also  that  in 
Denmark  the  population  is  only  two  and  a half  millions,  and  that  Copenhagen 
is  the  only  large  town.  The  conditions,  therefore,  in  Denmark  are  very 
different  from  those  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Moreover,  the  amount  of  the 
pension  per  head  there  varies  from  is.  6d.  to  3s.  per  head,  whereas  that 
proposed  under  the  most  recent  schemes  in  Parliament  is  from  5s.  to  7s. 

The  present  position  is  that  the  Aged  Pensioners  Bill  of  last  session  has 
just  been  reported  upon  by  a Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  bill  in  question  is  practically  one  for  pensions  to  all,  subject  to  an  income 
limit  of  10s.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  the  committee  show  their  appre- 
ciation of  some  of  the  difficulties  of  an  income  limit  by  proposing  to  leave  a 
‘ discretion  ’ in  this  respect  to  the  pension  authority.  They  say  : — ‘ It  may  be 
advisable  to  entrust  those  who  have  the  distribution  of  pensions  with  a 
discretion  as  to  the  amount,  so  that  the  pension  awarded  may  not  be  so  reduced 
as  to  deprive  applicants  of  the  fruits  of  their  own  thrift.  In  no  case,  however, 
ought  any  pension  to  be  granted  when  it  is  not  really  needed.’  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  this  is  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  the  abandonment  of  the  income 
limit.  Apart  from  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  income,  which  the  com- 
mittee pass  over  in  silence,  but  which  is  one  of  the  best  known  difficulties 
experienced  in  poor  law  administration,  the  fact  that  the  pension  authority  will 
have  to  decide  whether  a pension  is  ‘really  needed’  or  not,  renders  the  income 
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limit  nugatory.  The  pension  authority,  whoever  he  or  they  may  be,  must  have 
altogether  different  standards  of  what  is  necessary  for  existence  from  the 
would-be  pensioners  : every  one  knows  in  Poor  Law  administration  the  difficulty 
which  arises  from  throwing  upon  the  administrator  the  onus  of  proving  that 
relief  is  not  needed. 

The  Committee  further  suggest  ‘experiment,’  in  order  to  ascertain  ‘how 
many  people  now  in  workhouses  could  be  dealt  with  outside ; and  how  many 
there  are  who  are  not  now  receiving  Poor  Law  relief  who  require  and  deserve 
pensions.’ 

The  experiment  of  ‘ how  many  people  there  are  in  workhouses  who  could 
be  dealt  with  outside’  is  one  which  has  frequently  been  tried  by  Boards  of 
Guardians  in  various  unions.  For  instance.  Miss  Edith  Sellers,  in  her  evidence 
before  the  Select  Committee,  states  that  the  experiment  was  made  recently  in 
Newington.  Of  437  women  in  that  workhouse,  only  three  could  go  out  upon 
5s.  a w'eek  outdoor  relief.  In  Poplar,  in  1899,  the  cases  of  1000  inmates  of 
the  workhouse  were  inquired  into  with  the  same  object.  Forty-five  were  sent 
out  upon  6s.  a week  outdoor  relief.  Within  a year  21  of  them  had  returned  to 
the  w’orkhouse  or  infirmary.  The  present  writer  has  seen  more  than  one 
unsuccessful  experiment  of  the  same  kind  in  his  own  parish. 

The  question  of  ‘ how  many  people  there  are  who  are  not  now  receiving 
poor  law  relief  who  require  and  deserve  pensions,’  is,  of  course,  a much  more 
far-reaching  one.  Doubtless,  if  the  experiment  is  made,  there  will  be  plenty  of 
applicants,  and  those  who  have  hitherto  supported  themselves  in  old  age  will 
be  found  to  be  not  the  least  ‘deserving.’  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  such  an 
‘ experiment  ’ involves  the  abandonment  of  a principle — the  principle  that 
destitution  is  the  only  claim  for  public  relief — and  that  thereafter  the  acceptance 
by  the  State  of  the  whole  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  old  age,  and 
many  other  forms  of  disablement,  is  only  a question  of  time. 

The  evolution  of  the  question,  therefore,  has  been  that  old-age  pensions, 
which  were  originally  mainly  advocated  as  a means  of  encouraging  thrift  and 
good  conduct,  are  now  being  claimed  on  behalf  of  a large  proportion  of  the 
electorate  as  a ‘civil  right’  for  all,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Charles  Booth’s 
suggestion.  One  by  one  the  limitations  proposed  have  been  dropped  as 
impracticable.  The  ‘ principle  ’ of  old-age  pensions  has  been  twice  accepted 
without  a division  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  only  objection  raised 
by  a responsible  minister  of  the  Crown  has  been  the  question  of  the  cost. 
Outside  Parliament  Mr.  Charles  Booth’s  scheme  is  being  hotly  pressed  by- 
trades  union  and  labour  organisations.  It  has  also  received  the  endorsement  of 
a large  body  of  philanthropists.  A regular  campaign  in  its  favour  has  been 
initiated  all  over  the  country.  Scores  of  meetings  have  been  held : literature 
has  been  distributed.  The  case  for  universal  pensions  has  even  been  stated 
upon  the  back  of  ‘Mother  Seigel’s’  advertisements  for  distribution  in  country- 
villages.  The  present  writer  has  received  one  of  them  from  a village  in  the 
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west  of  England.  Holding  the  views  that  he  does  upon  the  question,  he 
may  perhaps  be  excused  for  saying  that  the  juxtaposition  of  remedies  is,  in 
his  opinion,  not  altogether  without  significance. 

The  case  for  the  ‘principle’  of  old-age  pensions  is  mainly  based  upon 
a return  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1890,  upon  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Burt,  in  which  it  was  shown  that  286,867  persons  over  the  age  of  sixty  were  in 
receipt  of  parish  relief.  From  that  it  has  been  argued,  variously,  that  one  in 
three  of  the  population  above  that  age  are  ‘compelled  to  seek  for  parish  relief’ 
— ‘have  no  other  refuge  but  the  workhouse  in  their  old  age,’  and  so  forth. 

First,  it  may  be  noted  that  three-fourths  of  those  comprised  in  this  return 
are  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  true  to  say  that  they 
have  ‘no  other  refuge  but  the  workhouse  in  their  old  age.’  Of  the  remaining 
one-fourth  a very  large  proportion  are  in  infirmaries  and  sick  wards,  so  that  the 
proportion  who  have  no  other  resort  but  the  workhouse  is  really  very  small. 
Every  one  who  has  any  experience  of  workhouse  management  knows  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  them  are  there  in  consequence  of  their  own  fault. 

With  regard  to  those  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief,  it  is  altogether  a fallacy  to 
say  of,  at  all  events,  a large  proportion  of  them  that  they  are  ‘ compelled  to  seek 
for  relief.’  Professor  Fawcett  pointed  out  many  years  ago  that  under  a system 
of  outdoor  relief  ‘ you  may  have  as  many  paupers  as  you  choose  to  pay  for.’  It 
is  a mere  truism  to  say  that  where  relief  is  given  away  upon  easy  terms  there 
will  always  be  plenty  of  applicants.  The  extraordinary  divergencies  in  the 
statistics  of  pauperism  between  union  and  union  are  familiar  to  all  students  of 
the  poor  law. 

But  if  a return  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Burt  had  been  called  for  ten,  twenty, 
or  thirty  years  previously,  the  figures  would  have  been  far  more  startling. 
From  1870  onwards,  largely  owing  to  Mr.  Fawcett’s  influence,  there  was  a 
stricter  administration  of  relief  with  noteworthy  results.  In  1871  there  were 
21  paupers  over  sixty  in  every  hundred  of  the  population,  in  1881  there  were 
15,  in  1891  there  were  13.  To  take  the  figures  of  a single  union,  in  Bradfield, 
a rural  union,  where  a strict  policy  has  been  maintained  for  the  past  thirty 
years,  there  were  on  January  i,  1871,  306  persons  over  sixty-five  in  receipt  of 
relief;  on  January  i,  1898,  there  were  only  54.  Bradfield  is  one  of  some 
half-a-dozen  unions  in  England  and  Wales  which  have  practically  abolished 
outdoor  relief,  and  the  Guardians  point  out  that  if  there  had  been  a similar 
reduction  all  over  England  and  Wales  there  would  have  been  on  January  i, 
1898,  219,000  paupers  of  all  classes  instead  of  733,000.1 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  is  still  a large  amount  of  pauperism  at 
all  ages,  which  is  more  or  less  artificially  created,  or  which  is  a survival  of  lax 
administration  in  the  past,  and  that  it  is  not  accurate  to  say  that  these  286,867 
are  ‘ compelled  ’ to  seek  for  relief.  On  the  contrary,  every  Guardian  could  quote 
numerous  cases  in  which  relief  has  been  wrongly  given.  If  the  reduction  in 
. * of  Bradfield  Guardians,  January  12,  1899. 
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old-age  pauperism  had  proceeded  over  England  and  Wales  at  the  same  rate  as 
in  Bradfield — that  is  to  say,  from  206  to  54 — the  numbers  in  Mr.  Burt’s 
return  might  have  been  reduced  to  very  small  proportions. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  these  numbers  show  a considerable 
and  progressive  reduction  compared  with  the  previous  two  decades,  and  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  a reduction  leads  us  to  hope  that  the  reduction  may 
continue,  and  at  all  events  suggests  a sufficient  objection,  a priori^  to  reversing 
the  policy  under  which  that  reduction  has  been  effected. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  argue  that  because  there  is  still  a large  amount  of 
pauperism  in  old  age — some  of  which  at  least  is  artificially  created — you  must 
therefore  create  more,  is  to  argue  in  a vicious  circle.  It  would  be  equally 
reasonable  to  infer  the  poverty  of  all  if  a system  of  universal  pensions  were 
introduced,  and  to  advocate  increased  pensions. 

The  figures,  therefore,  upon  which  the  whole  case  for  old-age  pensions  is 
based  are  by  no  means  so  alarming  as  the  advocates  of  old-age  pensions  would 
have  us  believe.  They  are  chiefly  based  upon  the  number  of  people  in  receipt 
of  outdoor  relief,  a number  capable  of  extensive  reduction,  and  even  as  they 
are  show  considerable  improvement  as  compared  with  previous  years.  It  is 
at  all  events  a serious  misrepresentation  to  say  that  ‘ three  in  seven,  or  nearly 
half  of  the  working-classes,  on  reaching  the  age  of  sixty-five,  no  matter  how 
meritorious  had  been  their  lives,  had  the  workhouse  as  their  only  shelter.’  ^ 
Such  phrases  are  popular  with  politicians  and  catch  the  ear  of  public  meetings, 
but  they  have  not  a particle  of  evidence  to  support  them. 

We  may  assume  that  Mr.  Booth’s  scheme  for  universal  pensions  is  now  the 
only  one  which  is  really  before  the  country.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that 
some  Government  may  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the  latest  parliamentary 
select  committee  to  ‘ experiment  ’ with  the  aim  of  seeing  how  many  people 
there  are  who  ‘ really  require  ’ pensions.  The  fact  that  the  experiment  is 
recommended  to  be  made  ‘ step  by  step  ’ is  sufficient  proof  that  they  them- 
selves have  not  considered  where  such  experiments  are  likely  to  land  them ; 
and  Mr.  Booth  himself  and  his  supporters  have  expressed  their  willingness 
to  accept  such  experiments  ‘as  an  instalment.’  The  recommendation  does 
not  appear  to  indicate  a high  standard  of  statesmanship. 

Let  us  then  consider  as  shortly  as  possible  the  arguments  used  by  Mr. 
Booth  in  support  of  his  scheme.  He  bases  the  need  for  such  a scheme 
mainly  upon  the  figures  of  Mr.  Burt’s  return.  This  matter  has  been  already 
dealt  with. 

In  reply  to  the  suggestion  that  a scheme  of  universal  pensions  is  calculated 
to  diminish  thrift  and  foresight,  he  contends  that  it  will  on  the  contrary 
increase  it ; ‘ Hope,’  he  says,  ‘ is  a greater  stimulus  than  fear.  The  prospect  of 
7s.  a week  at  seventy  will  be  an  incentive  to  the  poor  to  save  something  during 
their  working  lives  in  order  to  add  to  it.’  But  in  another  place  when  he  is 

* Mr.  E.  A.  Goulding,  M.P.,  debate  upon  Aged  Pensioners  Bill,  March  19,  1902. 


controverting  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  scheme  for  encouraging  saving  by  a bonus 
upon  deferred  annuities,  he  dismisses  the  proposal  upon  the  ground  that  the 
benefit  is  too  remote : ‘ “ I shall  never  live  till  then,”  is  a pessimism  very  natural 
with  the  young.’  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  an  unconditional  7s.  a week  at 
seventy  will  be  an  incentive  to  thrift,  whilst  5s.  a week  (the  usual  sum  proposed 
by  way  of  deferred  annuity)  at  sixty-five,  coupled  with  an  express  condition 
that  there  shall  be  savings  to  an  equal  amount,  would  not  be  so. 

The  matter,  of  course,  is  one  which  must  be  to  a great  extent  a matter  of 
opinion.  Mr.  Booth  produces  no  evidence  in  support  of  his  contention.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  show  that  outdoor  relief  under 
the  Poor  Law  has  had  exactly  the  reverse  effect.  It  has  been  said  that  in 
Scotland  thrift  went  out  when  the  Poor  Law  came  in.  The  formation  of 
provident  societies  has  more  than  once  been  arrested  or  prevented  by 
the  existence  of  outdoor  relief.  The  agitation  for  old-age  pensions  is  un- 
doubtedly having  a detrimental  effect  upon  the  efforts  that  the  friendly  societies 
themselves  are  making  to  provide  against  old  age.  In  nature  it  is  against  the 
winter  that  all  reasoning  beings,  and  some  animals,  store  up  the  fruits  of  the 
summer.  It  is  against  a rainy  day  that  we  provide.  It  is  true  that  with 
increase  of  wealth  comes  also  the  desire  for  accumulation,  but  this  desire 
is  usually  associated  with  wealth  which  is  self-acquired  and  tangible.  The 
prospects  of  7s.  a week  at  seventy  from  the  State  would  be  upon  a different 
footing.  In  fact,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Booth  himself,  we  might  say  that 
they  are  ‘too  remote.’ 

Mr.  Booth  in  his  original  scheme  makes  a great  point  of  the  abolition  of 
outdoor  relief : in  his  modified  scheme  he  introduces  it  as  an  integral  part  of 
it  by  allowing  those  under  seventy,  ‘ who  are  in  evident  danger  of  having 
sooner  or  later  to  seek  relief,’  to  anticipate  their  pensions  through  the  Poor 
Law. 

But  it  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  grasp  the  distinction  that  he  would  make 
between  old-age  pensions  and  outdoor  relief.  Pauperism  and  dependence,  he 
says,  do  not  consist  in  the  fact  of  receiving  relief,  but  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  received.  ‘ It  is  the  selection  with  its  forms  of  application  and  the  inquiries 
it  involves  that  brings  loss  of  independence  . . . herein  lies  the  stigma  of 
pauperism.’  Lord  Rothschild’s  Committee  brush  the  suggestion  aside.  ‘ Any 
discredit,’  they  say,  ‘ must  depend,  not  upon  the  form  in  which  the  relief  is 
received,  but  upon  the  causes  which  have  led  to  it. 

Mr.  Booth,  moreover,  would  have  us  believe  that  relief  given  at  the  home  is 
no  longer  outdoor  relief,  because  it  is  called  an  old-age  pension  and  is  given 
upon  easier  terms.  Because  all  are  to  be  entitled  to  it,  it  can  be  accepted  with- 
out loss  of  independence.  Here  surely  there  is  some  confusion  of  thought.  A 
IS  a rich  man  in  the  West  end  and  B a poor  man  in  the  East  end.  Both  A and 
B are  to  be  ‘entitled’  to  a pension.  But  A will  have  to  pay  for  B’s  pension 
as  well  as  his  own.  The  arguments  used  by  Mr.  Booth  upon  this  head  appear 
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to  the  ordinary  observer  to  be  the  veriest  casuistry.  The  objections  to  outdoor 
relief,  objections  which  have  hitherto  been  accepted  without  question,  objec- 
tions of  which  Mr.  Booth  himself  apparently  admits  the  validity,  as  he  would 
‘abolish’  outdoor  relief,  apply  with  equal  force  to  his  proposal  for  old-age 
pensions.  The  only  difference  apparently  would  be  one  of  degree,  for  whereas 
the  annual  expenditure  upon  out-relief,  for  England  and  Wales,  is  between 
two  and  three  millions,  Mr.  Booth  would  commit  us  to  an  expenditure  of  an 
uncertain  sum  which  might  be  ten  or  might  be  thirty  millions. 

Mr.  Booth  speaks  with  a rather  uncertain  voice  as  to  the  effect  of  old-age 
pensions  upon  wages.  Mr.  Chaplin’s  Committee  on  the  other  hand  have  no  fears 
upon  this  point.  ‘ The  amount  of  labour,’  they  say,  ‘ which  would  be  affected 
by  a pension  scheme  after  the  age  of  sixty-five  would  be  so  small  that  we  do  not 
attach  any  very  serious  importance  to  this  suggestion.’  Mr.  W.  Crooks,  M.P., 
in  his  evidence  before  the  select  Committee  upon  the  Aged  Pensioners  Bill 
holds  a different  view.  He  says,  in  reply  to  the  question  whether  those 
in  receipt  of  an  old-age  pension  should  be  allowed  to  work : — 

‘Certainly  not,  I am  very  emphatic  upon  that  point.  ...  If  you  departed 
from  this  principle  you  would  land  yourself  in  endless  difficulties.  If  a 
person  past  the  age  claimed  a pension  and  was  allowed  to  use  that  pension 
as  practically  a subsidy  enabling  him  to  work  for  somebody  cheaper  than 
the  ordinary  man,  where  should  we  be  landed  ? I quote  the  case  of  a widow 
able  to  make  shirts  at  is.  6d.  a dozen  because  a sympathetic  Board 
of  Guardians  gives  her  4s.  outdoor  relief.  She  does  not  get  the  money 
at  all : simply  the  fellow  who  sweats  her  gets  the  advantage  of  the  4s.  or  5s. 
shillings  as  the  case  may  be.  He  gets  her  to  work  cheaply  because  she  gets 
some  pension  or  out-relief.’  Mr.  Crooks  would  therefore  prohibit  all 
work  for  hire  or  remuneration  by  those  in  receipt  of  a pension.  The 
experience  of  the  friendly  societies  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  enforce  such  a prohibition  but,  even  if  it  were  so,  it  would  assuredly 
operate  very  harshly. 

But  Mr.  Chaplin’s  Committee  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  we 
cannot  in  such  a question  limit  our  consideration  to  those  above  sixty-five. 
There  is  no  hint  of  recognition  of  the  argument  that  wages  during  working 
life  should  be  sufficient  to  enable  provision  to  be  made  for  old  age,  and  that, 
if  the  responsibility  for  old  age  be  taken  over  by  the  State,  the  wage  payment 
during  working  years  will  tend  pro  tanto  to  fall.  This  is  what  Lord 
Rothschild’s  Committee  have  to  say  upon  this  point : — 

‘ Will  a State-aided  pension  affect  the  wage  rate  ? It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  earnings  of  the  workman  dependent  upon  wages  have  to  provide  for 
his  support,  not  only  during  the  period  of  his  actual  employment  but  also  for 
the  age  when  he  is  past  work,  and  that  this  consideration  affects  the  rate  of  his 
wages.  But  if  the  whole  or  a part  of  the  cost  of  supporting  him  when  past 
work  is  undertaken  by  the  State,  the  portion  of  the  wage  applicable  to  this 
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source  ceases  to  be  essential,  and  wherever  the  competition  for  employment 
is  keen,  the  wage  payment  will  tend  to  fall  by  a percentage  approximately  to 
that  contributed  by  the  State  to  the  pension  fund.’ 

The  suggested  division  of  life  as  if  by  a water-tight  compartment  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five  is  altogether  artificial.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  many  a man  of  fifty-five 
is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  older  than  is  his  neighbour  at  sixty-five  or  even 
seventy-five,  old  age  constitutes  the  discipline  of  life  which  is  part  of  nature’s 
design,  and  which  probably  has  a beneficent  effect  upon  the  average  of  humanity. 
It  is  a contingency  to  which  all  must  look  forward,  and  against  which  there  is  a 
whole  lifetime  to  prepare.  The  failure  of  power  in  the  young  and  middle-aged 
is  a much  more  real  misfortune,  and  one  much  more  deserving  of  sympathy. 
If  we  are  to  extend  the  functions  of  the  State  beyond  the  relief  of  destitution, 
we  shall  have  eventually  to  pension  consumptives,  cripples,  epileptics,  and  all 
forms  of  disablement. 

But,  assuming  for  the  moment  that  the  difficulties  above-mentioned  could 
be  surmounted,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  some  of  the  aspects  of  a system  of 
old-age  pensions  in  operation.  It  is  sometimes  forgotten  that  we  have  under 
the  present  Poor  Law  an  old-age  pension  system  at  work  in  many  Unions.  In 
Poplar  Union  in  London  for  instance  the  Guardians  spend  about  ^£20,000  a 
year  in  outdoor  relief  and  they  have  endeavoured,  of  late  years  at  all  events, 
to  make  their  outdoor  relief  ‘adequate’  in  accordance  with  the  recent  circular 
of  the  local  Government  Board.  Outdoor  relief  has  been  given  in  every  case 
where  it  has  been  reasonably  possible  and  a system  of  pensions  for  the  aged  poor 
has  been  practically  at  work  for  some  years.  There  have  recently  been  two 
inquests  upon  old  people  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  in  sums  varying  from 
four  to  six  shillings  a week,  who  have  been  found  dead  under  circumstances  of 
almost  indescribable  horror.^  In  both  cases  the  action  of  the  Guardians 
in  granting  out-relief  was  severely  commented  upon. 

These  two  cases  occurred  in  the  same  Union  within  a month  of  one  another. 
Every  experienced  Guardian  knows  that  there  are  similar  cases  in  many  Unions. 
How  many  such  would  there  be  under  a system  of  old-age  pensions  ? In 
\ ictoria  and  elsewhere  there  have  already  been  complaints  of  the  miserable 
conditions  under  which  some  of  the  old-age  pensioners  are  living.  There  are 
many  old  people  who  after  a certain  age  become  incapable  of  properly  caring 
for  themselves,  and  whose  relations,  even  if  they  have  any,  will  not,  or  cannot 

do  It  for  them.  The  State  would  incur  a heavy  responsibility  in  regard 
to  these. 

Temperance  reformers  may  perhaps  think  this  question  worthy  of  attention 
from  their  point  of  view.  Mr.  Ell  of  the  New  Zealand  House  of  Parliament 
pointed  out  the  great  increase  in  the  charges  of  drunkenness,  1901  showing 
an  increase  of  1000  over  1900,  and  1900  an  increase  of  757  over  1899. 
The  old-age  pension  law  came  into  force  in  1898.  That  a large  proportion  of 

^ Sei  Appendix, 
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the  amount  spent  in  out-relief  finds  its  way  to  the  public-house  is  a matter 
of  common  knowledge  to  every  Guardian.  The  present  writer  is  a member 
of  a Board  of  Guardians  where  at  one  time  out-relief  was  given  upon  a large 
scale.  Upon  relief  days  the  public-houses  adjoining  the  relief  station  were 
largely  frequented  by  applicants  on  their  way  to  and  fro.  A well-known 
Poor  Law  administrator  in  London  told  him  many  years  ago  that  upon  one 
occasion  his  Board  determined  to  test  this  question.  Accordingly  upon  a 
certain  relief  day  they  paid  all  the  out-relief  in  new  silver,  specially  procured 
for  the  occasion,  w’hich  they  then  took  steps  to  recover  by  w'ay  of  change 
from  the  adjoining  public-houses.  A very  large  proportion  was  recovered. 
That  the  taste  for  alcohol  does  not  diminish  with  advancing  years  was  noted 
by  an  old  writer  some  three  hundred  years  ago : — ‘ The  incommodities  of  age 
W'hich  need  some  help  and  refreshing,  might  with  some  reason  beget  in  me  a 
longing  for  this  faculty : for  it  is  in  a man  the  last  pleasure  which  the  course 
of  our  years  stealeth  upon  us  ...  in  the  end,  like  unto  a vapour  which  by 
little  and  little  exhaleth,  and  mounteth  aloft,  it  comes  into  the  throat,  and 
there  makes  her  last  abode.’ 

No  one  who  has  witnessed  the  return  of  the  old  people  to  the  w'orkhouse 
after  their  day’s  outing  would  be  disposed  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this. 

The  establishment  of  State  pensions  would  set  free  an  even  larger  sum 
for  the  purchase  of  alcohol  than  is  now  available.  Our  present  annual  drink 
bill  is  already  well  over  50,000,000  a year.  According  to  Messrs.  Rowntree 
and  Sherwell,  the  working  man  already  expends  about  one-fourth  of  his  income 
in  drink.  Old-age  pensions  would  not  serve  to  diminish  this  proportion. 

But  there  is  a further  question  of  how  any  system  of  state  pensions  would 
affect  the  existing  pension  arrangements  which  have  grown  up  under  a Poor 
Law,  which  in  principle  at  least  is  strict  and  deterrent.  Probably  the  largest 
existing  pension  fund,  though  the  one  w’hich  is  least  conspicuous,  is  that 
W'hich  consists  in  the  performance  of  family  obligations,  in  the  mutual  help 
of  parents  and  children,  friends  and  relatives.  Under  the  old  Poor  Law  that 
sense  of  responsibility  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  children  actually  claimed 
payment  from  the  rates  for  attendance  upon  their  own  parents.  In  Victoria 
‘ there  has  been  a great  deal  of  fraud,  and  he  (the  Premier)  goes  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  sense  of  filial  obligation  has  been,  in  many  instances,  lessened 
by  the  operation  of  the  Act;  that  is  to  say,  the  relative  thinks,  “Very  well, 
that  is  a matter  for  the  State.  I am  not  going  to  help  my  father  or  mother 
or  my  wife  or  husband,  as  the  case  may  be — I will  let  the  State  do  it.  ^ 
There  is  similar  evidence  from  New  Zealand. 

But,  apart  from  this,  there  are  many  other  forms  of  provision  for  old  age. 
Railway  companies  and  other  trading  organisations  have  established  enormous 
pension  schemes  in  connection  with  their  industries.  Friendly  societies  and 

1 Evidence  of  the  Hon.  A.  Dobson,  .Select  Committee  Aged  Pensioners  Bill,  999.  and 
that  of  Mr.  Reeves. 
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trades  unions  are  working  in  the  same  direction.  Private  employers  both  in 
town  and  country  support  large  numbers  of  pensioners  who  have  served  them 
long  and  faithfully.  Thousands  of  old  people  are  working  on  in  town  and 
country  ‘at  a wage  based  rather  upon  the  needs  of  the  recipient  than  the 
value  of  the  services  rendered.’ ‘ How  would  a system  of  State  pensions, 
involving  heavy  burdens  upon  industry,  affect  these  arrangements  which  have 
grown  up  automatically,  and  which  are  grounded  partly  upon  recognition  of 
faithful  work,  and  partly  upon  ‘ kindly  social  usage  ’?  It  is  an  open  secret  that 
the  railway  companies  have  inserted  in  their  pension  schemes  a clause  by 
which  in  the  event  of  State  pensions  being  established,  their  own  schemes 
svould  come  to  an  end.  Compulsion  and  voluntaryism  cannot  exist  alongside 
of  one  another.  The  point  is  one  which  in  the  interests  of  the  poor  them- 
selves cannot  be  lightly  dismissed. 

The  question  of  old-age  pensions,  since  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  acceptance  of 
the  ‘ principle,’  has  assumed  so  many  forms  and  shapes  that  the  public  may 
possibly  have  become  somewhat  bewildered.  The  latest  phase  must  be  con- 
sidered to  be  the  recommendations  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  upon  the  Aged  Pensioners  Bill.  That  Committee  has  now  reported 
the  Bill  without  amendment,  but  with  certain  recommendations  which,  in  the 
main,  widen  the  scope  of  the  Bill  and  relax  its  limitations. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  Committee  do  not  attempt  to  traverse  a single 
one  of  the  objections  raised  by  Lord  Rothschild’s  Committee.  A glance  at 
the  list  of  the  members  of  that  Committee,  with  their  qualifications,^  will 
convince  every  one  that  their  opinions  are  not  to  be  lightly  disregarded,  and 
yet  no  real  answer  has  ever  been  made.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Chaplin’s 
Committee  professed  to  believe  that  they  had  met  the  objections,  but  the 
report  of  this  Committee  has  never  been  taken  seriously,  and  Mr.  Lecky, 
not  the  least  eminent  member  of  it,  disagreed  with  it  hi  ioto,  and  published 
a separate  report. 

In  various  foreign  countries  and  in  the  Australian  Colonies  schemes  of 
old-age  pensions  have  been  in  existence  for  a limited  number  of  years. 
Already  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  fraud  is  rampant,  and  that  family 
life  is  becoming  disorganised.®  Already  various  ‘amending  bills’  have  had 
to  be  passed ; already  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  there  is  no  finality  in  any 
of  them.  The  cost  has  almost  invariably  more  than  doubled  the  original 

^ Mr.  Charles  Booth,  Old  Age  Pensions,  p.  7. 

® Sir  Francis  Mowatt,  K.C.B.,  formerly  Permanent  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  ; Sir 
Courtenay  Boyle,  K.C.B.,  Permanent  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade  ; Sir  Spencer  Walpole, 
K.C.B.,  Secretary  to  the  Post  Office;  Mr.  A.  J.  Finlaison,  C.B.,  Actuary  to  the  National 
Debt  Office;  Mr.  E.  W.  Brabrook,  C.B.,  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies ; Mr.  George 
King,  Actuary,  London  Assurance  Corporation;  Mr.  A.  W.  Watson,  F.I.A.,  Manchester 
Unity  of  Oddfellows  ; Mr.  Alfred  Chapman,  Parliamentary  Agent  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  ; 
Mr.  Bernard  Holland,  Secretary.  ’ 

3 Cf.  Evidence  of  Mr.  Reeves  and  Mr.  Dobson  upon  the  Select  Committee,  and  Mr. 
Seddon’s  speeches. 
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estimate.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  also  that  they  are  for  the  most  part 
confined  to  small  communities  in  which  the  economic  difficulties  are  far  less 
serious  than  they  would  be  in  our  own  country,  and  false  steps  comparatively 
easily  retraced. 

It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  it  would  appear  to  be  rather  a 
melancholy  confession  of  failure  that,  in  a new  country  where  work  is  plenti- 
ful and  labour  highly  paid,  there  should  be  any  necessity  for  old-age  pen- 
sions at  all.  In  England,  where  the  conditions  of  labour  are  far  less 
favourable,  we  have  never  contemplated  them  until  within  the  last'few  years, 
and  meanwhile  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  has  steadily  improved. 
The  Hon.  A.  Dobson,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee,  expresses 
the  view  of  at  all  events  a section  of  the  Australian  public.^ 

The  case  of  Denmark  has  already  been  referred  to.  7'here,  in  a small 
community,  the  system  is  one  of  statutory  outdoor  relief  upon  a scale  which 
we  should  consider  altogether  inadequate.  There  has  been  a nominal  reduc- 
tion of  the  rates  by  a transfer  to  imperial  taxation,  but  the  total  cost  of  poor- 
relief  and  amount  of  dependence  has  largely  increased.  There  appears  to  be 
practically  no  test  of  thrift  or  of  character  unless  in  extreme  cases.  There 
has  been  a large  increase  in  the  total  cost  of  poor-relief,  though  a fictitious 
reduction  of  ‘ the  rates  ’ by  a transfer  to  imperial  taxation. 

In  Germany  they  have  a system  of  compulsory  insurance  somewhat  upon 
the  lines  advocated  by  Canon  Blackley.  It  is  extremely  unpopular,  and 
there  is  constant  pressure  in  the  direction  of  the  increase  of  the  pensions 
and  the  removal  of  the  limitations. 

In  America  there  is  a system  of  pensions  ‘granted  on  account  of  military 
service  only.’  It  was  originated  about  the  time  of  the  War  of  Secession, 
and  since  then  ‘ has  surpassed  the  most  extravagant  dreams.’  ^ There  has 
been  a further  recent  development.  ‘The  recent  action  of  President  Roose- 
velt in  decreeing  a pension  to  every  soldier  over  sixty-two  who  took  part  in 
the  American  Civil  War  threatens  at  length  to  fulfil  the  gloomy  vaticination 
of  Mr.  Bryce,  in  his  monumental  work  on  The  American  Commomvealth,  a 
dozen  years  ago,  that  the  annual  expenditure  in  this  direction  would  reach 
;;^4o,ooo,ooo.  This  “source  of  infinite  waste,”  as  he  then  described  it,  cost 
the  United  States  last  year  close  upon  ;^z8, 000,000.’®  It  is  significant  that 
this  extension  should  be  made  upon  the  eve  of  a presidential  election,  and 

* ‘ It  was  a monstrous  thing  to  imagine  that  young  men  and  young  women  in  full  health 
and  able  to  earn  good  wages,  and  to  live  as  working  people  can  live  only  in  the  Colonies, 

— that  is,  with  every  comfort  and  convenience — should  have  a statutory  right  to  claim  a 
pension  when  they  became  sixty-five,  without  contributing  in  any  way  towards  that  pension. 
However,  though  a great  many  people  were  of  that  opinion  the  idea  did  not  find  a place  in 
the  legislation  of  the  colony,  and  although  by  the  contribution  of  a few  pence — even  fid.  a 
week  if  a young  man  began  soon  enough — it  might  accumulate  in  the  hands  of  the  State  to 
provide  an  old  age  pension  that  is  not  required  of  him  ’ {990). 

American  Encyclopedia,  1 888. 

® Westminster  Gazette,  March  24,  1904. 
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may  give  us  also  reason  for  reflection.  That  the  pension  fund  for  a limited 
class  of  the  American  community  should  amount  to  the  huge  sum  of 
_;^28, 000,000  annually,  with  immediate  prospect  of  a further  increase  of 
_;^6,ooo,ooo,  may  possibly  give  us  some  inkling  of  what  may  be  in  store 
for  ourselves. 

Are  we,  then,  going  to  abandon  the  test  of  destitution  as  the  principle 
of  public  relief?  It  is  true  that  it  has  been  already  ignored  to  a great 
extent  by  the  majority  of  Boards  of  Guardians.  The  fact  that  it  has  been 
so  is  now  alleged  as  a reason  why  we  should  go  further  in  the  same  direction 
— another  illustration  of  the  principle  of  arguing  in  a circle.  But  it  is  still 
recognised  as  the  underlying  principle  of  the  poor  law,  and  is  still  available 
in  case  of  need.  Poor  Law  administrators  who  are  endeavouring  to  stem  the 
tide  of  pauperisation  are  still  justified  in  saying  that  the  presumption  of  the 
law  is  on  their  side.  But  if  it  be  abandoned,  though  there  may  seem  to  be 
only  a limited  abandonment  for  the  moment,  then  there  is  no  doubt  as  to 
what  must  follow : the  flaw  in  the  embankment  which  gives  access  to  the 
small  leakage  will  soon  become  the  breach  which  lets  in  the  deluge. 

On  the  other  hand,  under  the  Poor  Law  system  which  has  prevailed  during 
the  Victorian  era,  we  have  seen  enormous  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  industrial  classes.  No  one  who  has  considered  the  papers  read  before 
the  Statistical  Society  by  Sir  R.  Giffen,  and  later  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley,  can 
feel  any  doubt  on  this  head.  Wages  have  increased,  and  the  cost  of  living 
been  enormously  reduced.  Deposits  in  savings-banks  have  increased  from 
;^8o,33o,ooo  in  1881  to  87,000,000  in  1900.  The  number  of  depositors 
has  increased  from  4,100,000  in  i88i  to  10,000,000  in  1900.  The  wider 
distribution  of  wealth  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  between  1880  and  1898  the 
number  of  persons  paying  income-tax  upon  incomes  under  ;^3oo  has  increased 
by  24  per  cent.  • Sir  R.  Giffen  says : ‘ The  working  classes  have  had  large 
additions  to  their  means ; capital  has  increased  in  about  an  equal  ratio,  but 
the  increase  in  capital  per  head  of  the  capitalist  classes  is  by  no  means  so 
great  as  the  increase  of  working-class  incomes.’  ^ Education  has  been  freed, 
and  more  than  a million  and  a half  returned  to  the  pockets  of  the  working- 
classes.  The  great  friendly  societies  and  trades  unions  have  greatly  strength- 
ened their  position,  and  made  great  strides  in  the  direction  of  provision  for 
old  age.  Lord  Rothschild’s  Committee  conclude  their  report  with  these 
words ; — 

‘ Before  closing  our  report  we  desire  to  refer  to  one  consideration  which 
the  course  of  our  inquiry  has  strongly  impressed  upon  us.  It  is  that  a 
large  and  constantly  increasing  number  of  the  industrial  population  of  this 
country  do  already,  by  self-reliance  and  self-denial,  make  their  old  age  inde- 
pendent and  respected.  We  entertain  a strong  hope  that  the  improvement 
which  is  constantly  taking  place  in  the  financial  and  moral  conditions  of 
1 Progress  of  the  Working  Classes,  1888,  p.  25. 
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labour  will  do  much  to  deprive  the  problem  we  have  to  consider  of  the 
importance  now  attached  to  it.’ 

These  are  not  the  words  of  those  who  despair  of  the  future,  and  they  are 
the  words  of  experts.  Those  who  oppose  the  principle  of  old-age  pensions 
do  so  because  they  believe  that  they  would  be  a reactionary  change  in 
public  policy,  which  would  be  disastrous  to  the  working-classes  themselves 
and  to  the  nation.  That  policy  has  been  directed  hitherto  to  secure  a 
maximum  of  independence  and  a minimum  of  dependence.  During  the 
Victorian  era  dependence  has  greatly  decreased,  and  the  ‘strength  of  the 
people’  has,  as  the  evidence  from  all  sides  shows,  been  steadily  growing. 
As  sincere  believers  in  the  democratic  ideal,  those  who  believe  that  the 
reversal  of  this  policy  would  be  a fatal  step,  would  appeal  to  the  leaders  of 
the  democracy  for  a reconsideration  of  the  position.  The  late  Sir  Henry 
Maine  said  many  years  ago  that  the  chief  danger  of  democracy  would  be 
that  it  should  be  ‘divorced  from  science.’  In  this  case  all  the  expert  opinion 
is  on  one  side,  all  the  political  pressure  upon  the  other.  Let  them  consider 
that  a strong  democracy  cannot  exist  upon  a basis  of  State  relief.  The 
greatest  democracy  of  ancient  history  was  lulled  into  a sense  of  false  security 
by  a system  of  public  relief,  whilst  its  liberties  were  gradually  withdrawn  from 
it.  In  that  case  the  provision  for  public  relief  was  secured  by  the  tribute 
levied  upon  conquered  nations : in  our  own  case  the  tribute  will  be  levied 
upon  the  industries  which  are  the  only  means  of  subsistence  of  the  working- 
classes  themselves.  A dependent  population  implies  enormous  wastage — not 
only  wastage  of  material  resources  but  of  energy,  self-respect,  and  prudence ; 
in  a word,  of  the  strength  of  character  which  is  the  main  asset  of  national 
greatness. 

The  issue  is  one  of  which  the  importance  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 
The  cry  for  old-age  pensions  is  only  one  of  many  phases  which  the  question 
has  assumed ; the  claims  of  the  independent  labourer  are  gradually  being 
obliterated.  ' Meanwhile,  when  will  statesmen  realise  that  social  legislation 
is  not  necessarily  eleemosynary  ? 


APPENDIX 

An  eccentric  widow  named  , aged  seventy-three,  living  in  , was  found 

lying  on  the  floor  dead  on  Saturday  morning  by  a neighbour  who  went  in  to  give 
her  a cup  of  tea.  It  was  said  that  she  was  a strange,  obstinate  old  woman  who 
never  gave  any  one  a civil  answer.  She  was  receiving  4s.  a week  from  the  parish, 
and  she  did  a little  charing.  The  room  was  in  an  untidy  state,  and  the  old  woman’s 
death  was  due  to  syncope  and  neglect.  The  jury  found  a verdict  of  death  from 
natural  causes,  and  the  Coroner  remarked  : ‘ This  is  something  for  the  Guardians 
to  think  over.  What  is  the  good  of  giving  4s.  a week  to  a person  in  this  con- 
dition ? Chronicle,  Feb.  28,  1904. 

Mr.  Baxter  held  an  inquiry  at  the  Poplar  Town  Hall  on  Saturday  concerning 
the  death  of  , aged  eighty-two,  who  died  in  the  Poplar  Workhouse  under 
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shocking  circumstances.  Her  landlady  said  deceased  lodged  with  her,  and  paid 
IS.  a week  rent.  Deceased  never  allowed  witness  to  go  into  her  room.  The 
relieving  officer  stated  that  the  deceased  had  been  in  receipt  of  3s.  6d.  a week  frorn 

the  parish  since  1899.  Mr. , a baker,  had  given  her  is.  a week,  and  supplied 

her  with  bread  up  to  the  time  of  her  death.  Witness  added  that  he  had  frequently 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  deceased  to  go  into  the  house,  but  she  refused.  Her 
allowance  was  increased  to  $s.  a week  a short  time  ago,  but  owing  to  the  dirty 
condition  of  the  room  the  Guardians  threatened  to  stop  the  allowance,  and  the 
deceased  went  into  the  house.  The  receiving  ward  attendant  stated  that  the 
deceased  was  in  a terrible  and  filthy  condition.  She  looked  as  if  she  hadn  t had 
a wash  for  years.  Her  clothes  had  to  be  burnt  at  once,  her  skin  was  caked  with 
dirt,  her  toe-nails  nearly  four  inches  long  , . . deceased  was  smothered  with  sores. 
— Bethnal  Green  News,  March  19,  1904. 

{See  Summary  of  Discussion,  page  395.) 

THE  PROSPECT  OF  OLD-AGE  PENSIONS  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  CHARLES  RICHMOND  HENDERSON 
Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Chicago 

I.  THE  PRESENT  ATTITUDE  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION  ON  THE  SUBJECT 

It  may  be  said  at  once  that  intelligent  men  of  business  in  this  country  are 
either  indifferent  or  hostile  to  all  schemes  of  government  insurance  of  w'orking- 
people.  It  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a topic  of  consideration  in  practical 
politics.  There  does  not  even  seem  to  be  any  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of 
organised  wage-earners  in  this  direction.  To  understand  this  general  fact,  one 
ought  to  consider  several  elements  in  the  problem. 

I.  The  necessity  of  providing  some  method  of  equalisation  of  the  burden 
which  falls  upon  families  of  small  income  in  case  of  sickness,  accident, 
invalidism,  and  old  age,  as  well  as  unemployment  and  death  of  the  chief 
bread-winner,  is  felt  first  of  all  and  most  acutely  only  in  countries  where  the 
‘ great  industry  ’ has  long  been  developed.  Only  in  a country  with  great  cities, 
congested  population,  and  large  industries,  does  the  industrial  group  as  a 
permanent  and  special  class  come  into  existence.  In  our  country  the  chief 
occupation  is  still  agriculture.  Until  recently  the  entire  South  was  almost 
exclusively  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  centres  of  manufacture  were 
few  and  unimportant.  The  so-called  ‘ labour  problem  ’ is  with  us  comparatively 
new.  But  changes  are  going  on  with  unprecedented  rapidity.  In  older  states 
urban  industries  are  already  predominant,  and  the  ‘ class  consciousness  ’ of 
wage-workers  is  distinctly  manifest.  The  average  age  of  workmen  is  rising ; 
there  are  more  old  people  among  them  ; and  we  are  approaching  the  condition 
of  European  peoples. 
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2.  The  rapid  progress  of  our  people  in  wealth  and  comfort  has  made  it 
difficult  for  most  persons  to  realise  how  far,  in  cities,  we  have  already  come 
into  the  situation  of  older  countries.  Hitherto  we  had  no  fixed  lines  about  a 
‘ working  class.’  Most  men  worked  with  their  own  hands  early  in  life,  and 
many  have  risen  by  individual  effort  to  the  possession  of  capital  and  comfort. 
It  has  seemed  unnecessary  to  provide  for  a class  of  persons  who  must  live  to 
the  end  of  life  on  low  and  uncertain  wages.  Each  man  thought  that  he  could 
take  care  of  himself  in  case  of  accident,  sickness,  and  old  age. 

3.  Now  that  it  has  been  suddenly  forced  upon  public  attention  that  we  have 
a labour  class  and  all  its  problems,  with  absolutely  diminishing  chances  of 
rising  to  the  position  of  capitalist  managers,  even  in  a small  way,  the  former 
habits  of  thought  and  feeling,  the  individualism  which  was  the  natural  product 
of  earlier  economic  conditions,  still  survive.  This  extreme  individualism  has 
still  in  it  elements  of  good  and  power  which  must  be  conserved,  but  in  its 
selfish  form  it  is  antiquated,  unsuited  to  the  facts  of  our  present  industrial  and 
commercial  organisation.  The, old  virtue  is  now  a vice. 

4.  The  traditional  economic  and  political  theory  has  been  unfavourable  to 
any  form  of  governmental  intervention  in  industrial  affairs.  The  general  and 
unconscious  and  undisputed  assumption  of  our  business  world  is  (save  where 
there  is  a lucrative  franchise  to  obtain,  or  a favourable  protective  tariff  to 
secure,  by  various  devices),  that  government  should  simply  let  the  capitalist 
manager  alone,  after  protecting  his  life,  property,  and  liberty,  to  do  as  he 
pleases. 

5.  The  serious  defects  and  even  corruption  in  our  municipal  and  State 
management  of  enterprises  have  produced  a very  general  belief  among  business 
men  that  we  can  never  secure  a capable  and  honest  administration  of  a com- 
plicated business  such  as  the  German  system  of  insurance  is. 

6.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  we  have  not  a strong  central  govern- 
ment as  in  Germany,  nor  have  we  developed  a system  of  national  central 
control  such  as  seen  in  France,  and  even  in  the  Home  Office  in  England.  Our 
various  commonwealths  are,  in  a very  high  degree,  in  matters  of  legislation, 
independent  of  each  other  and  of  the  national  legislature.  The  States  have 
not  even  developed  strong  central  boards  of  administration.  Hence  it  is 
difficult  to  make  our  public  men  see  how  a system  which  may  work  well  in 
Germany,  could  be  made  to  work  in  a country  like  ours,  with  a population 
of  about  seventy  million  people,  under  forty-five  systems  of  law,  and  scattered 
over  a territory  with  diversified  occupations  and  interests. 

Probably  for.all  these  reasons,  and  for  others,  the  subject  of  State  insurance 
of  working-men  will  with  difficulty  secure  even  a hearing.  The  present  writer, 
although  he  is  profoundly  convinced  that  some  form  of  insurance  is  a social 
obligation  and  will  ultimately  be  provided,  does  not  see  any  early  prospect  of 
public  interest  in  the  question. 

Yet  events  move  rapidly  in  modern  countries,  and  consideration  may  be 
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nearer  than  we  suppose.  Indeed  there  are  some  facts  which  point  in  this 
direction,  and  these  I shall  now  mention. 

II.  INDICATIONS  OF  THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  SOCIAL  INTEREST  IN  THE  PROBLEM  OF 
INSURANCE  FOR  WORKING-MEN,  INCLUDING  OLD-.^VGE  PENSIONS 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  here  that  the  subject  of  old-age  pensions 
is  only  one  part  of  the  larger  problem  of  insurance  in  general. 

1.  VVe  may  notice,  first  of  all,  the  action  of  large  corporations  and 
capitalist  managers.  The  recently-published  report  of  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion appointed  by  Congress  is  a mine  of  information  on  this  matter.  It  will 
be  impossible  to  describe  in  even  bare  outline  the  various  schemes  there 
presented  with  many  instructive  details.  But  certain  general  principles  seem 
to  be  made  clear  to  the  minds  of  our  brilliant  and  competent  leaders  of 
industry  and  commerce  : (a)  That  something  must  be  done,  and  at  once,  to 
relieve  the  wage-earners  from  the  necessity  of  carrying  the  full  weight  of  the 
burden  of  accident,  sickness,  old  age  and  death.  Distress  in  such  cases  arises 
inevitably  from  wide  social  causes,  from  neglected  sanitation,  from  incompetent 
administration,  from  the  nature  of  the  employment,  and  not  merely  from  the 
fault  of  the  individual  workman.  It  is  felt  to  be  unjust  to  make  the  wage- 
worker pay  for  losses,  while  the  public  secures  all  the  advantages,  (d)  Business 
men  see  that  relief  ought  not  to  be  left  to  chance  charity,  and  to  collections  of 
uncertain  amount  taken  in  shops  and  stores,  in  response  to  sudden  and  sensa- 
tional appeals.  All  their  habits  of  order  and  their  sense  of  justice  revolt  against 
this  method  or  lack  of  method,  (c)  They  see  that  capable  and  continuous 
administrators  must  be  placed  in  charge  of  these  efforts.  (^)  They  are 
beginning  to  acknowledge  the  social  duty  and  obligation  of  employers  to 
wage-workers,  and  this  is  vital  to  our  argument.  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  has 
repeatedly  put  himself  on  record  on  this  point,  and  has  shown  by  his  conduct 
that  he  believes  what  he  teaches.  (<r)  Some  of  the  corporations  have  already 
gone  far  enough  to  prove  that  insurance  can  be  organised  on  a safe  and  scien- 
tific basis,  the  cost  of  premiums  calculated  and  the  funds  economically 
handled. 

But  not  all  wage-workers  are  in  the  employ  of  permanent  corporations, 
where  alone  these  schemes  on  a private  basis  seem  to  be  practicable.  And 
furthermore  these  methods  have  not  the  confidence  of  the  wage-workers  as  a 
class,  for  reasons  that  need  not  be  recited  here,  but  which  are  obvious  to  all. 

2.  The  ‘ industrial  insurance  ’ companies  may  be  mentioned.  These 
private  corporations  have  demonstrated,  upon  the  basis  of  an  enormous 
business,  to  which  genius  is  devoted,  that — (a)  the  people  of  the  wage-earning 
classes  are  eager  for  insurance  and  willing  to  pay  out  vast  sums  to  provide  for 
it.  (d)  This  systematic  payment  of  premiums  is  a national  school  of  thrift, 
and,  perhaps,  of  family  affection  and  morality,  (c)  Negatively,  they  have 
shown  that  while  huge  profits  flow  from  this  business,  the  method  of  private 
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enterprise  is  exceedingly  expensive  in  proportion  to  the  returns.  Of  course 
the  situation  of  the  working-men  out  of  employment  on  account  of  accident, 
sickness,  or  old  age,  is  not  met  by  a method  which  merely  gives  an  indemnity 
in  case  of  death. 

3.  The  mutual  benefit  societies,  akin  to  the  ‘ friendly  societies’  of  England 
described  by  Baernreither,  have  worked  out  a system  of  insurance  covering  in 
part,  accident,  sickness,  and  death  of  the  bread-winner.  Many  of  these  societies 
in  cities  are  doing  excellent  work,  especially  in  times  of  sickness.  But  they 
are  not  always  on  a sound  financial  basis,  they  are  independent  of  each  other, 
with  slight  tendency  to  federation,  and  they  do  not  cover  the  entire  field 
of  need.  They  might  well  be  so  regulated  under  a state  system,  as  in 
Germany,  as  to  give  their  full  result,  and  no  one  would  think  of  suppressing 
them  under  a government  monopoly. 

4.  In  reply  to  the  frequent  statement  that  Government  insurance  is  not 
consistent  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  and  laws,  it  is  fair  to  point  out 
that  our  national,  state,  and  municipal  governments  have  already  begun  to 
establish  systems  of  insurance  and  pensions. 

It  is  well  known  that  both  our  national  and  state  governments  have 
provided  on  a legal  and  constitutional  basis  pensions  and  retreats  for 
surviving  soldiers  and  sailors  who  are  in  need,  and  that  on  a scale  unpre- 
cedented in  history.  No  citizen  ever  criticises  this  principle,  although  the 
abuses  of  the  system  are  very  properly  the  subject  of  much  complaint. 

The  municipal  governments  have  long  since  committed  themselves, 
without  question  or  criticism  to  the  policy  of  insuring  and  pensioning  their 
employees,  as  firemen,  policemen,  and,  of  late,  their  teachers,  as  in  New  York 
city.  This  system  is  being  rapidly  developed  and  seems  to  be  at  home  with  us. 

Now  while  we  do  not  claim  that  wage-earners  and  soldiers  are  in  exactly 
the  same  category,  some  of  us  do  claim  that  a man  who  has  industriously 
served  his  country  by  constructive  labour  should  not  be  left  in  emergency  and 
old  age  to  live  upon  alms. 

5.  Charity  workers  come  upon  this  problem  from  another  side.  Daily  do 
we  discover  cases,  tragic  beyond  description,  of  persons  who  have  been  indus- 
trious, frugal,  sober,  and  law-abiding,  who  have  been  brought  to  want  through 
accident  or  sickness  caused  by  social  neglect.  Many  old  persons  have  saved 
for  old  age,  and  then  in  one  black  night,  at  the  time  when  power  of  recovery 
has  failed,  have  been  robbed  of  their  precious  hoard  by  a defaulting  cashier, 
by  a dishonest  corporation  with  franchise  from  the  State,  or  by  a public 
calamity.  The  country  has  had  the  advantage  of  their  service,  and  in  their  day 
of  misery  has  nothing  to  offer  them  save  the  poorhouse,  which  to  them  seems 
purgatory,  or  worse. 

It  was  some  such  thought  as  this  which  led  our  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction  to  appoint  a commission  to  study  and  report  after 
three  years  of  investigation.  This  report  will  be  made  next  year. 


It  is  being  urged  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic,  in  opposition  to  Government 
insurance,  that  it  is  after  all  merely  a form  of  legal  poor-relief.  A brief 
rejoinder  to  this  insinuation  may  be  in  place,  (a)  Government  insurance, 
including  old-age  pensions,  differs  radically  from  poor-relief  in  that  it  requires 
the  co-operation  of  wage-earners  in  payment  of  premiums  (except  in  case  of 
accidents).  In  fact,  compulsory  insurance  is  a State  system  of  universal  thrift, 
a discipline  in  foresight.  (3)  Government  insurance  collects  from  all  employers, 
on  an  impartial  basis,  that  part  of  the  burden  which  should  justly  be  borne  by 
the  community,  and  permits  them  to  divide  the  weight  of  it  by  placing  the  cost 
in  the  price  to  consumers,  (c)  Unlike  poor-relief,  the  system  of  governmental 
insurance  tends  to  establish  general  sanitary  measures  for  protecting  life  and 
limb  and  health.  No  part  of  Government  insurance  is,  either  in  idea  or 
effect,  to  be  classed  with  poor-relief.  Here  we  ask  for  justice,  not  alms.  The 
function  of  almsgiving,  public  and  private,  is  not  at  all  with  the  wage-worker, 
but  with  those  who  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  earn  their  way.  Into  this  class, 
with  all  its  degrading  associations,  the  nation  should  prevent,  with  all  its 
resources,  the  wage-earner  from  falling. 

6.  Many  of  us  are  not  willing  to  confess  that  we  are  incapable,  morally  or 
intellectually,  of  developing  an  honest  and  efficient  administration.  Many  of 
us  believe  that  the  same  social  conscience,  which  would  recognise  social  duty 
to  care  for  the  wage-workers  without  almsgiving,  would  protect  his  funds.  And 
furthermore,  nothing  would  so  directly  prove  to  our  foreign  immigrants  that 
the  Government  is  directly  their  friend  and  helper,  as  a system  of  insurance 
and  old-age  pensions.  As  multitudes  of  our  urban  wage-earners  have  been 
accustomed  to  this  system  in  Europe,  they  would  easily  adjust  themselves 
to  it  here. 

(See  Sumtnary  of  Discussion,  pa^e  395.) 

MEMORANDUM  ON  OLD-AGE  PENSIONS 

By  GEORGE  MACDONALD 
Late  Clerk,  Board  of  Guardians,  Manchester 

Every  scheme  hitherto  propounded  for  the  provision  of  old-age  pensions 
appears  to  have  met  with  more  or  less  serious  objection. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  real  distinction  in  principle  can  be  drawn  between 
old-age  pensions  and  parochial  relief,  the  only  difference  being  that  pensions 
would  probably  be  paid  wholly  or  partly  out  of  the  consolidated  fund,  while 
the  cost  of  relief  is  provided  out  of  local  rates.  There  is,  however,  a great 
aversion  to  Poor  Law  relief  on  the  part  of  most  people,  which  operates  as  a 
safeguard  against  undue  reliance  on  public  funds  for  support,  but  pensions 
would  probably  be  looked  upon  by  many  in  a somewhat  different  light. 

Various  schemes  have  been  suggested.  By  some  it  is  proposed  that  the 
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pensions  should  be  conferred  only  on  the  deservitig  aged  poor.  This  would 
involve  inquiry  not  only  into  the  necessities  of  the  applicant  but  into  his 
character  and  antecedents. 

It  is  probable  that  a consideration  of  the  objections  to  some  of  the 
schemes  has  led  to  proposals  which  have  been  made  for  granting  a pension 
to  every  member  of  the  community  (with  certain  exceptions)  on  attaining  a 
certain  age,  whether  he  is  in  necessitous  circumstances  or  not,  the  idea  being 
that  as  every  one  would  be  entitled  to  a pension  no  stigma  would  attach 
to  the  receipt  of  a pension,  whilst  the  cost  of  inquiry  into  the  character  of 
applicants  would  be  avoided. 

So  far  as  the  present  writer  knows,  the  granting  of  universal  pensions  in 
old  age  has  not  been  successfully  defended  on  principle,  and  it  may  be  open 
to  doubt  whether  public  opinion  in  this  country  would  favour  its  adoption, 
as  under  such  a scheme  the  drunkard  and  spendthrift  would  be  entitled  to  a 
life  pension  equally  with  the  thrifty  and  well-conducted,  while  the  wealthy 
could  also  claim  to  participate  along  with  the  poorest  of  the  community. 
Then  again  it  may  be  anticipated  that  the  cost  of  pensions  on  such  a scale 
(which  would  necessarily  be  enormous)  would  lead  to  strong  opposition  to 
the  proposal. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  expenditure  involved  in  a scheme  of  universal 
old  age  pensions  would  to  a considerable  extent  be  recouped  by  the  saving 
which  would  result  through  old  people  being  removed  from  the  pauper  list, 
and  that  workhouses  would  cease  to  be  required  for  their  accommodation. 
Recent  investigations  have  proved,  however,  that  this  argument,  so  far  at  least 
as  it  relates  to  workhouse  inmates,  is  not  well  founded.  In  proof  of  this, 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  exhaustive  inquiries  which  have  recently  been 
made  by  the  Manchester  Board  of  Guardians,  at  the  request  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  into  the  cases  of  all  the  inmates  of  the  Manchester  Work- 
house  over  sixty-five  years  of  age.  The  object  of  the  inquiry  was  to  ascertain 
how  many  of  those  inmates  could  live,  under  proper  conditions,  with  relatives, 
if  each  had  a pension  of  from  5s.  to  7s.  a-week.  The  result  was  as  follows : — 

The  number  of  inmates  over  sixty-five  years  of  age  whose  cases  were  in- 
quired into  was  742  (421  men  and  321  women).  Of  these  446  were  certified 
by  the  medical  officer  of  the  workhouse  as  being,  in  his  opinion,  unfit  to  take 
care  of  themselves  satisfactorily,  owing  to  mental  or  physical  infirmity.  This 
left  296  who  were  deemed  fit,  but  it  was  found  that  a large  number  of  these 
had  no  known  relatives,  or  if  they  had  any  did  not  know  their  addresses,  or 
they  resided  too  far  off,  some  being  abroad.  It  was  ascertained  by  inquiries 
respecting  the  others  that  many  were  unwilling  for  various  reasons  to  receive  their 
aged  relatives  into  their  homes,  even  with  a pension  of  the  amount  suggested, 
whilst  the  accommodation  in  other  cases  was  unsatisfactory,  and  in  the  end 
it  was  found  that  only  19  of  the  aged  inmates  could  be  placed  out  under 
satisfactory  conditions,  and  one  of  these  (a  man)  stated  that  he  preferred  to 


remain  in  the  workhouse.  It  would  thus  appear  that  out  of  742  workhouse 
inmates  over  sixty-five  years  of  age  only*  18  would  have  been  removed  from 
the  pauper  list  if  pensions  had  been  available  for  them  on  the  conditions 
named. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  a proposal  that  pensions  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  aged  deserving  poor  through  the  agency  of  the  Poor  Law.  Setting 
aside  for  the  moment  the  objection  which  has  been  raised,  that  this  would 
carry  with  it  the  stigma  of  pauperism,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  old- 
age  pensions  are  to  be  provided,  this  would  be  the  simplest  and  cheapest 
mode  of  administering  them,  and,  moreover,  that  it  would  admit  of  the 
scheme  being  brought  into  operation  without  much  delay.  There  would  be 
no  necessity  for  constituting  a new  authority  to  carry  out  the  scheme,  as  the 
work  would  be  done  by  the  existing  boards  by  which  the  poor  law  is  adminis- 
tered and  would  be  similar  to  that  which  at  present  devolves  upon  them  and 
their  officers.  It  might  be  found  desirable  that  each  Board  should  establish  a 
separate  department,  with  perhaps  special  officers,  for  dealing  with  the  pen- 
sioners. This  would  add  to  the  cost  of  administration,  but  at  the  same  time 
might  tend  to  remove  the  dreaded  ‘stigma.’  As,  however,  the  pensions  would 
no  doubt  be  on  a higher  scale  than  ordinary  relief,  and  would  bring  in  a class 
of  persons  who  would  not,  under  existing  conditions,  be  entitled  to  receive 
parochial  relief,  the  Government  would  doubtless  be  expected  to  contribute 
a large  proportion  of  the  amount  which  would  be  required  to  provide  the 
pensions. 

(See  Summary  of  Discussion,  page  395.) 

STATE  PENSIONS  FOR  THE  AGED  THRIFTY 

By  CLAVERHOUSE  GRAHAM 
Past  Grand-Master,  Trustee  and  Parlia7nentary  Agent,  Manchester 

Unity  of  Oddfellows 

PoPUL.\R  opinion  upon  Old-Age  Pensions  has  rapidly  ripened  and  but  a 
very  small  minority  now  will  not  acknowledge  the  reasonableness  of  this 
claim  on  the  part  of  the  industrial  poor.  The  last  Parliamentary  Committee 
on  the  subject,  known  as  the  Chaplin  Parliamentary  Committee,  to  the 
intense  satisfaction  of  all  State-aiders,  has  in  essence  recommended  a claim 
based  upon  exactly  the  same  lines  as  the  Bill  I had  drawn  a year  before 
at  the  request  of  a federation  of  friendly  and  thrift  societies,  known  as 
The  National  Pension  League.  The  Bill  has  likewise  been  adopted  at 
public  meetings  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  I venture  to  claim  that 
the  scheme  embodies  the  views  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  thrifty  societies 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Many  other  bills  relating  to  the  subject  have 
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been  placed  before  Parliament,  yet,  up  to  the  present,  without  any  practical 
advantage  to  those  most  deeply  concerned. 

It  is  satisfactory,  however,  to  state  that  up  to  the  present,,  the  question 
has  not  become  a political  shibboleth  but  is  ardently  promoted  by  both 
political  parties,  for  all  agree  that  there  is  pressing  need  for  old-age  pensions 
for  the  poor  and  deserving  aged  of  our  land.  Indeed,  I know  from  the 
election  addresses  of  candidates,  that  the  House  of  Commons  contains  389 
members  pledged  to  this  reform,  whilst  so  far  as  the  House  of  Lords  is 
concerned  I have  never  read  or  heard  a single  speech  which  was  not  most 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  movement.  The  question  at  once  arises,  why  is 
the  reform,  so  universally  acceptable,  still  unaccomplished?  There  is  but 
one  answer,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  to  this  question,  and  the  answer 
is  not  quite  complimentary  to  those  specially  concerned.  It  is  the  lack  of 
united  action  which  paralyses,  and  I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  we  could 
get  a combined  representative  committee  of  the  Friendly  Societies,  the  Trades 
Unions,  and  the  Co-operative  Associations  appointed,  with  full  powers  to 
sit  tight  until  they  had  hammered  out  a scheme  for  adoption  by  these  three 
great  schools  of  thrift,  that  a solution  would  be  found  acceptable  alike  to 
Parliament,  to  the  workers,  and  to  the  country  at  large. 

You  will  notice  that  I limit  my  proposals  for  State  Pensions  to  these  three 
sections  of  thrift,  because  in  their  action  and  results  they  differ  materially 
from  all  other  ordinary  thrift  associations,  such  as  Building  Societies,  Investors  in 
Consols,  Post  Office  Savings  Banks,  and  other  agencies,  which  whilst  being 
quite  praiseworthy,  may  yet  be  termed  selfish  or  individualistic  thrift,  because 
they  pay  in,  or  invest  their  cash,  with  the  expectation  and  assurance,  in 
every  individual  instance,  that  their  total  investment,  together  with  all  interest 
and  bonuses  shall  be  certain  of  return,  to  each  investor  up  to  the  last 
farthing  standing  to  his  or  her  credit. 

But  with  members  of  friendly  benefit  societies  this  is  not  the  case  at  all. 
Each  member  pays  in  his  or  her  stated  contribution,  but  he  or  she  may 
not,  and  in  very  many  cases  does  not  receive  back  a single  penny,  whilst  in 
thousands  of  instances,  they  only  receive  back  in  sick  pay  and  funeral  claim 
a small  proportion  of  the  amount  paid  in  during  life,  so  that  these  societies 
act  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  members ; whilst  a deposit  society  is  worked 
upon  the  pay-table  assurance  principle,  securing  fully  to  each  individual 
depositor  that  -which  belongs  to  him  or  her  as  an  investor,  and  nothing  less. 
Again,  in  consequence  of  the  amount  of  sick  and  funeral  pay,  amounting 
to  ;^3,ooo,ooo  (three  million  pounds)  every  year  disbursed  by  benefit  societies, 
the  poor  rate  of  the  country  is  kept  lower  by  some  2s.  in  the  jf,  and  to 
this  fact  testimony  is  borne  by  every  leading  financier  and  economist. 

Their  action,  likewise,  in  reducing  pauperism,  or  what  is  much  better, 
preventing  the  growth  of  paupers,  is  a main  factor  in  the  steady  decrease 
in  this  direction ; and  one  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  speaking  in  Hereford, 
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declared  that  ‘ within  the  last  twenty  years  one  half  at  least  of  the  reduction 
in  pauperism  could  be  traced  to  the  beneficent  action  of  benefit  societies.’ 

I dare  not  here  discuss  any  of  the  social  or  ethical  points  thus  raised, 
beyond  that  most  frequent  objection  of  ‘picking  and  choosing  some,  and 
boycotting  or  leaving  out  the  remainder!’  This  was  referred  to  when  I 
pleaded  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  and  I therefore  venture  to 
repeat  the  statement  then  made,  as  follows  : — 

‘ Pensions  to  Friendly  and  Mutual  Thrift  Societies  will  enormously  encourage 
thrift,  relieve  the  labour  market,  and  still  further  reduce  the  poor  rate,  until 
our  workhouses  will  contain  only  the  very  helpless  and  friendless,  the  loafer, 
the  wastrel,  the  idler,  the  quasi-criminal,  and  the  ne’er-do-well;  and  even 
for  these  an  improved  and  more  humane  classification  and  environment 
may  be  made.  Once  establish  State  Pensions  and  all  Friendly  Benefit 
Societies  would  be  solvent,  their  membership  would  increase  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  their  contracts  would  be  kept,  pauperism  would  be  reduced,  every 
worker  would  add  to  the  stability  of  the  country,  homes  would  not  be  broken 
up,  and  the  aged  would  be  cared  for  and  comforted.  The  tendency  of  modern 
competition  is  to  make  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  find  employment  for 
the  aged  workmen.  I thank  the  Government  for  having  passed  the  Work- 
men’s Compensation  Act,  but  one  effect  of  that  Act  has  been,  in  many  places 
already,  the  dismissal  of  aged  workers,  because  employers  feel  that  they 
are  now  liable  for  increased  risks  to  life  and  limb.  The  older  men  and 
women  are  cast  aside  and  their  places  taken  by  younger  hands.  That,  of 
course,  will  increase  the  difficulties  of  Friendly  and  Thrift  Societies,  and  the 
only  solution  of  the  question,  and  the  Christian  solution  too,  is  that  the  State 
should  recognise  the  priority  of  these  old-age  pension  claims.’ 

The  words  of  Ruskin  are  right  words  upon  this  theme,  when  he  says ; ‘ A 
labourer  serves  his  country  with  his  spade,  just  as  a man  in  the  middle  ranks 
of  life  serves  it  with  his  sword,  his  pen,  his  brain,  or  his  lancet.  If  the  service 
be  less,  and,  therefore,  the  wages  during  health  less,  then  the  reward  when 
health  is  broken  may  be  less,  but  not  less  honourable ; and  it  ought  to  be  quite 
as  natural  and  straightforward  a matter  for  a labourer  to  take  his  pension  from 
his  parish,  because  he  has  deserved  well  of  his  parish^  as  for  a man  (or  woman)  of 
higher  rank  to  take  a pension  from  the  country,  because  he  has  deserved  well 
of  the  country.’  It  is  in  my  eyes  a scandalous  statement  even  to  hint  at  any 
bad  result  to  this  industrial  class,  since  exactly  the  opposite  will  most  naturally 
ensue.  Independence  will  be  fostered,  not  diminished,  by  the  removal  of  the 
economical  disabilities  that  now  cripple  wage-earners  during  their  active  life, 
and  which  make  the  thought  of  their  last  years  one  of  harassing  dread. 

I desire  to  describe  briefly  the  main  provisions  of  my  Pensions  Bill  pre- 
pared for  the  House  of  Commons.  They  are  as  follows 

1.  The  pension  of  5s.,  to  be  payable  weekly  to  males  and  females  by  the 
Government  through  the  secretary  of  each  society.  2.  The  pension  to  be  inalien- 
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able.  3.  The  pensioner  to  be  permitted  to  continue  a paying  benefit  member  of 
his  or  her  lodge,  court  or  society.  4.  The  pensioner  must  be  sixty-five  years 
of  age,  and  must  have  been  either  an  ordinary  paying  or  benefit  member  of  some 
friendly  benevolent  registered  society  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  1896, 
for  twenty  years  (not  absolutely  continuous)  before  arriving  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
five,  or  until  such  society  broke  up  or  was  dissolved.  5.  The  pensioner  may 
be  a member  of  a trade  union,  co-operative  society,  or  any  thrift  association, 
whose  rules  and  tables  had  been,  or  would  be  registered  under  the  Act,  and 
who  paid  to  their  members  sickness  and  other  Friendly  Society  benefits 
out  of  funds,  which  were  allocated,  ear-marked,  and  reserved  for  sickness, 
accident,  and  funeral  benefits.  6.  The  Thrift  Society  to  which  the  pensioner 
belonged  must  adopt  (if  they  had  not  already  done  so)  such  financial  and  other 
tables  for  sickness,  accident,  funeral,  and  other  benefits  as  may  be  considered 
necessary  to  guarantee  solvency,  and  are  approved  by  the  Government.  7.  A 
pensioner  should  belong  to  a society  which  provided  a sickness  benefit  of  not 
less  than  8s.  per  week  during  the  first  twenty-six  weeks  in  the  case  of  a male, 
and  6s.  per  week  for  a like  period  in  the  case  of  a female  member,  with  pay- 
ments of  not  less  than  half  these  sums  during  the  second  t\^enty-six  weeks’ 
sickness,  and  in  no  case  less  than  2s.  6d.  per  week  during  permanent  sickness. 
8.  The  pensioner  shall  not  possess  an  income,  from  all  sources,  of  more  than 
I os.  per  week,  or  ;^26  per  year,  except  under  special  circumstances,  such  as 
residence  in  large  centres,  where  rents  were  high  and  living  dear.  The 
pensioner’s  income  shall  not  in  any  case  exceed  a week.  9.  The  pensioner 
shall  be  permitted  to  do  light  work  when  able,  without  being  subject  to  the 
sick  laws  in  operation  in  the  societies.  10.  The  pensioner  must  not  be  in 
receipt  of  parochial  relief,  nor  have  previously  received  any,  except  under 
special  circumstances,  and  in  a temporary  emergency,  ii.  Every  woman 
who  has  lived  an  honest,  industrious,  and  thrifty  life,  with  no  power  to  save 
for  herself  or  join  a Friendly  Society,  shall  have  her  case  investigated  by  the 
Pension  Committee,  whose  recommendations  shall  be  final.  The  same  clause 
to  apply  to  men,  where  the  same  circumstances  can  be  proved.  [There  is  no 
provision  in  this  Bill  for  those  who  have  never  joined  a Friendly  Society,  or 
who  had  been  unable  to  pass  the  doctor,  and  thus  failed  to  secure  admission. 
With  regard  to  the  first-named  class,  they  would  come  under  clause  ii,  whilst, 
with  regard  to  those  who  failed  to  pass  a medical  examination,  it  is  well  knowm 
that  very  few  indeed  reach  the  age  of  sixty-five.]  12.  The  pensioner  will  be 
placed  on  the  same  list  as  a sick  brother  or  sister  belonging  to  the  society. 
The  sick  visitor,  or  woodward,  will  be  instructed  to  visit,  and  to  pay  the  pension 
weekly,  as  in  the  case  of  sick  pay.  13.  The  sick  visitor,  or  woodward,  will 
receive  remuneration  for  the  service  on  the  same  scale  as  for  the  sick  member. 
14.  The  question  as  to  who  are  entitled  to  pension  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Committee  of  Management  of  the  Branch.  15.  In  case  of  dispute,  the  appli- 
cant shall  have  the  right  of  appeal,  first,  to  the  Branch  to  which  he  or  she 
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belongs;  secondly,  to  the  Arbitration  Committee  of  the  District;  and,  finally, 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  or  Chief  Executive.  i6.  Every  half  year  the 
tabulated  list  of  pensions  and  pensioners,  which  has  been  admitted  by  the 
Local  Committee,  will  be  sent  to  the  Chief  Secretary,  who  will  keep  what  may 
be  called  the  Pension  ledger,  and  that  ledger  will  be  sent  on  to  the  Treasury. 

Such  is  the  scheme  which  I have  ventured  to  propose  for  acceptance. 

It  contains  no  taint  of  pauperism,  no  germ  of  interference,  and  very  little 
trouble  in  its  management. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  an  Old  Age  Pension  Scheme  may  be  to  embrace  all 
sections  of  honourable  workers,  who  at  the  end  of  life  find  themselves  bereft 
of  means  of  subsistence,  and  thus  that  no  needy  person,  no  deserving  person, 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  should  starve  or  live  a life  of 
biting  hunger  through  want  of  assistance.  This  ideal  is  truly  Christ-like.  Yet 
let  us  not  hesitate,  or  delay,  but  be  content  to  receive  even  a sectional  instalment, 
well  knowing  that  by  this  course  we  shall  not  only  be  doing  good  to  our  aged 
members,  and  sweeten  their  last  lone  days,  but  we  shall  be  still  further  reducing 
pauperism  every  day  we  live,  until  nothing  but  its  residuum  will  be  left,  and 
the  encouragement  to  habits  of  thrift  will  be  increased  a thousandfold  : so  that 
the  millions  spent  upon  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  with  its  army  of 
officials,  will  rapidly  become  a thing  of  the  past,  and  the  present  system  be 
swept  away  for  ever ! 

{See  Summary  of  Discussion,  page  395.) 

OLD-AGE  PENSIONS  AND  FRIENDLY 
SOCIETIES 

By  ROBERT  W.  MOFFREY 
Past  Grand-Master  of  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows 

The  idea  that  the  worker  should  be  relieved  from  all  fear  of  want  in  old 
age  is  so  attractive  that  it  is  not  surprising  some  men  should  consider  it 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  see  the  idea  carried  into  execution.  The  phrases 
‘ The  soldier  of  toil  whose  labour  results  in  peaceful  progress  is  as  worthy 
of  a State  pension  as  the  soldier  of  the  sword  whose  business  it  is  to  slay 
and  destroy’;  or,  ‘The  man  whose  industry  has  enabled  capitalists  to  realise 
still  larger  fortunes,  and  has  added  to  the  nation’s  wealth  is  as  much  entitled 
to  a pension  in  old  age  as  a judge  or  a civil  servant,’  have  a specious  sound 
about  them  well  calculated  to  catch  the  ears  of  the  unthinking  to  whom 
they  have  been  so  frequently  addressed. 

The  listeners  have  not  been  informed  that  only  a few  of  those  who  don 
His  Majesty  s uniform  remain  long  enough  in  the  army  to  obtain  a pension, 
and  that  those  who  are  thus  ultimately  rewarded  have  earned  it  by  long 
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service  in  defence  of  the  country  in  order  to  render  peaceful  industry 
possible,  at  a wage  which  would  be  scorned  by  the  artizans  who  like  to  be 
called  the  soldiers  of  toil.  Nor  have  the  audiences  been  told  that  the 
lawyer  who  is  elevated  to  the  bench  has  to  relinquish  a practice  that  was 
far  more  lucrative  than  the  salary  of  a judge;  that  the  man  who  enters  the 
civil  service  abandons  all  chance  of  obtaining  any  of  the  prizes  of  mercantile 
life;  and  that  the  salary  paid  to  judges  or  civil  servants  is  accepted  on  account 
of  the  permanence  of  the  employment  and  the  agreement  for  a pension  on 
retirement.  The  pension  is  in  fact  so  much  deferred  pay  which  has  been 
earned  by  deductions  from  salary. 

The  provision  of  old-age  pensions  is  a question  for  statesmen,  who  must 
naturally  look  at  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  which  there  is  not  the 
opportunity  at  present  to  discuss.  The  first  consideration  must  necessarily 
be  that  of  cost.  The  one  logical  method  would  be  the  universal  system 
advocated  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth.  Of  that  it  may  be  said  that  the  cost  of 
pensioning  every  inhabitant  of  these  islands  who  reaches  sixty-five  years  of 
age  would  be  utterly  prohibitive.  Complicated  machinery,  involving  checks 
and  counter-checks,  would  have  to  be  set  up  to  give  pensions  to  a large 
number  who  do  not  want  them,  and  to  a larger  number  to  whom  they  would 
be  of  little  practical  use,  i.e.  the  sick,  the  helpless,  and  the  imbecile.  For 
these,  public  institutions  must  still  be  provided.  There  would  thus  be  a 
duplication  of  agencies  for  relief  and  consequent  waste  of  administrative 
expenses. 

Since  the  time  when  the  late  Canon  Blackley  with  his  German  predilections 
endeavoured  to  obtain  for  this  country  some  imitation  of  the  German  system 
of  State  insurance  for  old  age,  friendly  society  members  have  been  told 
that  they  have  been  the  salt  of  the  earth,  that  if  universal  old-age  pensions 
are  impossible,  they  are  entitled  to  preferential  treatment,  because  their 
efforts  to  preserve  their  independence  should  be  counted  unto  them  for 
righteousness.  That  having  by  their  mutual  thrift  kept  many  of  their 
number  off  the  rates  they  have  been  exercising  a virtue  which  demands 
reward  from  the  State.  Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  one  can  easily 
understand  how  a large  proportion  of  friendly  society  men  have  fallen  victims 
to  the  flattery,  and  have  come  to  believe  that  they  are  actually  more  deserving 
than  the  rest  of  mankind. 

In  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows,  the  largest  and  best-managed  of 
the  affiliated  friendly  societies,  a fierce  battle  waged  for  some  years  between 
the  State-aiders  and  the  anti-State-aiders.  The  former  were  twice  beaten  from 
the  field  at  the  annual  representative  meetings  of  the  whole  society,  but  at 
the  third  attempt  they  were  more  successful,  though  in  such  a modified 
degree  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  they  can  claim  the  vote  as  a 
victory  for  their  opinions.  The  latest  pronouncement  of  the  Manchester 
Unity  was  made  at  Bristol  in  1896,  when,  after  a heated  discussion,  it  was 
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resolved  ‘That  any  well-considered  and  suitable  scheme  propounded  by  the 
legislature  for  the  relief  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  benefiting  our  unfortunate 
brethren,  will  receive  the  cordial  support  of  the  Manchester  Unity,  provided 
that  the  pension  is  independent  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  does  not  create  any 
power  of  Government  interference  in  the  general  management  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Unity.’ 

This  was  met  by  a further  amendment  stating  that  it  was  undesirable  to 
adopt  any  definite  resolution  until  the  report  of  the  promised  Government 
Commission  had  been  published.  On  being  submitted  to  the  meeting,  the 
State-aid  proposition  was  carried  by  283  votes  to  248. 

Even  in  that  modified  form  for  which,  but  for  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances, an  anti-State-aider  might  have  voted,  it  was  opposed  by  a large 
proportion  of  the  representatives.  Naturally  any  one  would  support  a ‘ well- 
considered  and  suitable  scheme.’  The  whole  difficulty  is  to  find  the  suitable 
scheme. 

There  is  another  organisation  which  professes  to  represent  the  whole 
body  of  friendly  society  opinion,  the  ‘ National  Conference  of  Friendly 
Societies.’  It  is  quite  possible  after  the  result  of  the  last  conference  in 
London  that  such  claim  as  the  conference  may  possess  will  be  impugned. 
At  the  first  meeting  of  representatives  from  different  societies  in  1887, 
out  of  which  the  conference  grew,  it  was  resolved  ‘ That  this  conference 
emphatically  condemns  the  scheme  propounded  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Blackley 
as  being  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  our  societies,  impractical  as  dealing 
with  the  prevention  of  pauperism,  unsound  in  its  financial  suggestions,  and 
unjust  in  the  principle  of  compulsion  upon  which  it  is  sought  to  establish  it.’ 

But  opinion  has  veered  very  materially  since  that  date.  With  the  growth 
of  actuarial  knowledge,  and  the  example  of  financial  reform  continually  held 
before  them  by  the  Manchester  Unity,  the  unsound  societies  realised  that 
they  could  not  keep  on  paying  the  continuous  sick  pay  they  had  promised 
to  their  members.  The  weight  of  the  burden  grew  as  their  members  advanced 
in  years,  and  the  choice  lay  between  repudiation  of  the  bargain  to  pay  con- 
tinuous sickness  benefit,  modification,  or  inducing  some  outside  authority 
to  provide  a pension,  or  haply  a combination  of  the  three.  The  State  seemed 
the  fairy  godmother  who  could  slip  in  and  succeed  where  they  had  failed. 
Moreover,  if  the  State  would  only  guarantee  pensions,  these  societies  could 
much  more  easily  say  to  their  old  members  who  had  been  subscribing  for 
years  in  the  hope  that  their  sickness  in  old  age  had  been  provided  for : ‘ We 
have  nothing  for  you.  The  Government  has  relieved  us  of  that  responsibility.’ 
Thus  they  could  continue  for  some  years  longer  the  system  of  unsound  finance 
which  refuses  to  provide  for  the  certain  ascertained  liabilities  of  a distant  future. 
Accordingly  the  last  Friendly  Society  Conference,  after  much  searching  of 
heart,  adopted  the  following  modest  (?)  proposal  for  acceptance  by  the 
legislature : — 
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A person  (male  or  female),  while  in  the  United  Kingdom,  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  a pension  of  not  less  than  five  shillings  per  week  under  the  following 
conditions  : — 

1.  That  the  applicant  is  not  under  65  years  of  age. 

2.  That  the  applicant  is  a British-born  subject,  or  a British  naturalised  subject  of 
not  less  than  twenty-five  years’  standing. 

3.  That  the  applicant  has,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  Pension  Authority, 
endeavoured  to  the  best  of  his  or  her  means  or  opportunities,  to  be  provident. 

4.  An  applicant  shall  be  deemed  to  be  provident  whose  lack  of  saving  has  been 
due  rather  to  continued  sickness  or  disablement,  or  other  exceptional  misfortune,  or 
to  expenditure  upon  the  education  and  improvement  of  their  children,  or  maintenance 
of  parents  or  relatives. 

5.  That  the  applicant  is  unable  to  work,  and  is  in  need  of  a pension. 

6.  That  the  Pension  Authority  shall  not  take  into  account  any  sum  not  exceeding 
five  shillings  per  week  received  by  an  applicant  from  a trade  union  or  a registered 
friendly  society. 

7.  That  if  a pensioner  under  this  scheme  receives  Poor  Law  relief  (except  outdoor 
medical  relief)  his  or  her  pension  shall  cease,  but  may  be  renewed  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Pension  .Authority  when  Poor  Law  relief  ceases. 

8.  That  every  pension  shall  be  reviewed  every  two  years  by  the  Pension  Authority, 
but  this  shall  not  take  away  the  right  of  the  Pension  Authority  to  review  the  pension 
at  any  time,  provided  they  have  evidence  satisfactory  to  themselves  that  the 
pensioner’s  income  from  other  sources  exceeds  the  limit  laid  down  in  Clause  6. 

9.  That  a pensioner  may  change  from  one  area  to  another  on  notifying  the 
existing  Pension  Authority,  and  the  Pension  Authority  of  the  new  area  shall  then 
become  liable  to  continue  the  pension  subject  to  the  general  conditions  of  the 
scheme. 

10.  That  every  pension  will  be  payable  weekly  or  monthly  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Pension  Authority,  through  the  office  or  officer  of  such  authority. 

1 1.  That  no  person  receiving  a pension  under  this  scheme  shall  thereby  forfeit 
the  right  of  voting  in  Parliamentary  or  any  election  in  which  he  or  she  would  other- 
wise be  entitled  to  vote. 

12.  That  in  order  to  claim  a pension,  the  applicant  shall  fill  up  and  sign  a form 
giving  all  particulars  required  (to  be  vouched  for  as  far  as  possible  by  two  ratepayers, 
not  being  relatives),  and  the  form  to  be  adopted  on  the  lines  of  this  scheme  shall  be 
added,  with  such  other  documents  as  may  be  necessary,  as  a schedule  to  the  Bill, 
provision  to  be  made  for  penalties  in  case  of  an  attempt  to  defraud  the  public 
revenue  through  the  application,  or  during  the  time  a pension  is  paid. 

13.  That  with  the  application  for  a pension  the  applicant  shall  give  date  and  place 
of  birth,  which  the  Pension  Authority  may  verify  by  reference  to  the  Registrar  of 
Births  and  Deaths. 

14.  That  as  far  as  possible  inquiries  as  to  applicants  shall  be  made  through 
employers,  fellow  workpeople,  and  officers  of  institutions  with  which  the  applicant 
may  be,  or  may  have  been,  connected. 

15.  That  in  the  event  of  an  applicant  desiring  to  appeal  against  a refusal  of  the 
Pension  Authority  to  grant  a pension,  such  appeal  shall  be  only  to  the  nearest 
County  Court,  the  decision  of  the  County  Court  Judge  to  be  final  and  binding.  In 
the  case  of  Scotland  the  Court  of  Appeal  shall  be  the  Sheriffs  Court. 

16.  That  no  assignment  of,  or  charge  upon,  a pension  shall  be  valid,  and  in  the 
case  of  bankruptcy  of  the  pensioner,  the  pension  shall  not  pass  to  any  trustee 
or  other  person  acting  on  behalf  of  the  creditors. 

17.  That  the  Registrars  of  Births  and  Deaths  shall  verify  date  of  birth  if  required 
by  the  Pension  Authority,  and  give  immediate  information  of  the  deaths  of  all 
persons  aged  sixty-five  and  upwards  to  the  Pension  Authority  or  authorities  in  each 
district. 
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1 8.  That  in  the  providing  of  pensions  under  this  scheme,  neither  Parliament,  nor 
any  authority  constituted  by  Parliament,  shall  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  funds  or 
management  of  any  friendly  society  or  other  thrift  institution. 

19.  That  the  cost  of  providing  pensions  under  this  scheme,  excluding  cost  of  local 
administration,  shall  be  met  by  the  Imperial  Treasury. 

20.  That  the  City,  Town,  Rural  District,  or  Urban  District  and  Borough  Councils 
shall  appoint  the  Pension  Authorities  subject  to  the  following  conditions 

(a)  Each  Authority  shall  be  appointed  annually,  and  shall  consist  of  ten 
persons,  six  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  from  the  Council,  two  from  the 
local  branches  of  registered  friendly  societies,  and  two  from  local  branches 
of  trade  unions  or  other  thrift  institutions,  the  latter  four  to  be  co-opted 
by  the  Council. 

(^)  Where  the  Council  are  unable  to  secure  the  four,  or  any  of  the  four 
representatives  outside  their  own  body,  then  the  whole  ten,  or  as  many  as 
may  be  needed  to  make  up  the  ten,  shall  be  appointed  from  the  Council. 

(c)  The  decisions  of  the  Pension  Authority  shall  not  be  reviewed  by  the 
Council  or  any  other  body  except  as  provided  in  Clause  15. 

21.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  scheme,  the  City,  Town,  Rural  District,  or 
Urban  District  and  Borough  Councils,  shall  be  held  liable,  in  the  first  instance,  for 
payment  of  the  pensions,  the  amounts  expended  in  pensions  to  be  repaid  quarterly  by 
the  Imperial  Treasury  to  the  local  authorities,  but  the  expenses  of  local  administra- 
tion shall  be  borne  by  the  said  local  authorities. 

If  that  is  the  best  scheme  the  Friendly  Societies  Conference  has  to  offer,  it 
had  better  abandon  any  hope  of  getting  what  they  profess  to  want.  Criticisms 
are  so  obvious  that  they  need  scarcely  be  put  forward. 

The  friendly  society  men  have  taken  trades  unions  under  their  wing, 
forgetful  of  the  fact  that  a large  number  of  people  who  might  want  pensions 
are  struggling  employers  in  a small  way  of  business  who  would  not  be  in  the 
ranks  of  either  friendly  society  or  trade  union.  They  have  also  ignored  the 
aged  women  who  have  never  had  a chance  of  becoming  either  a trade  unionist 
or  a member  of  a friendly  society.  Yet  both  small  employers  and  women  have 
paid  rates  and  taxes,  which  are  to  be  used  to  augment  the  income  of  two 
classes  in  the  population  who  are  generally  credited  with  the  ability  to  look 
well  after  themselves.  Again,  what  Government  is  likely  to  accept  the  proposal 
that  the  nation  is  to  find  the  funds  which  are  to  be  called  up  by  a pension 
authority  on  which  the  Government  is  not  represented.  Moreover  the  pension 
authority  is  to  contain  representatives  of  the  very  classes  that  are  asking  for 
preferential  treatment. 

My  opinion  of  the  true  function  of  a friendly  society  was  laid  before  the 
Annual  Representative  Meeting  of  the  Manchester  Unity  at  Cheltenham  in 
Whit-week,  1903,  when  in  my  opening  address  I observed: — ‘The  proper 
function  of  a friendly  society  is  to  provide,  by  mutual  effort,  an  income  for  its 
members  in  old  age.  There  is  a section  of  members  in  the  Manchester  Unity 
who  have  for  some  time  past  looked  to  extraneous  sources  to  shower  down 
pensions  on  certain  classes  of  applicants.  In  the  Director’s  Report  will  be 
found  the  details  of  a proposed  scheme  prepared  by  a committee  of  the 
Friendly  Societies  Conference.  To  this  I have  no  doubt  you  will  give  the 
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consideration  it  deserves.  . . . The  Unity  has  little  opportunity  and  less 
reason  to  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  organisations  which  the  Conference 
has  taken  under  its  wing.  To  me  the  suggested  plan  savours  much  of 
the  principle  “ unto  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  from  him  that  hath  not 
shall  be  taken  away  even  that  he  hath  ” — to  pay  for  the  pensions  of  the  more 
fortunate. 

But  should  a Government  be  found  to  introduce  a Bill  such  as  suggested, 
and  it  became  law — a most  unlikely  supposition — the  duty  of  the  Manchester 
Unity  would  remain  clear.  Our  society  must  still  fulfil  its  obligations,  must 
still  march  along  the  road  leading  to  solvency  in  every  branch,  until  it  reaches 
its  goal  by  means  of  pensions  in  lieu  of  sick  pay  after  sixty-five  years  of  age,  not 
by  charitable  donations  or  Government  doles,  which  may  never  arrive,  but  by 
the  honestly-earned  reward  of  the  members’  prudence  and  forethought.’ 

Up  to  the  present  the  principal  effect  of  the  agitation  on  friendly  societies 
has  been  to  divert  the  members’  minds  from  what  should  be  their  proper  work 
as  described  above,  and  to  foster  the  idea  that  pensions  will  come  without  effort, 
will  fall  upon  them,  at  any  rate,  like  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven. 

I have  up  and  down  the  country  said  to  the  members,  ‘Put  not  your  trust 
in  politicians.’  As  a vote-catching  cry  old-age  pensions  has  doubtless  done 
good  service,  but  when  brought  to  close  quarters  with  the  subject  in  committees 
and  on  commissions  these  same  politicians  have  reported  that  any  scheme  of 
old-age  pensions  in  England  was  so  beset  with  difficulties  as  to  be  practically 
impossible. 

Should  at  any  time  a miracle  be  performed,  and  the  practically  impossible 
be  achieved,  the  effect  on  such  friendly  societies,  as  do  not  use  the  receipt  of  an 
old-age  pension  as  a reason  for  repudiating  their  responsibility  to  their  aged 
members,  would  be  detrimental.  It  is  a fact  established  by  the  experience  of 
the  last  few  years  that  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act — just  though  its  pro- 
visions may  be — has  caused  increased  claims  on  the  funds  of  friendly  societies. 
The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  When  a workman,  whose  wages  run  into  thirty 
shillings  per  week,  met  with  an  accident  which  did  not  totally  incapacitate  him, 
before  the  passing  of  the  Act,  he  preferred  to  do  what  work  he  could,  even  if 
he  could  earn  only  two-thirds  of  his  ordinary  wages,  to  ceasing  work  entirely 
and  claiming  ten  shillings  per  week  sick  pay  from  his  friendly  society.  Now 
with  half  wages  secured  to  him,  in  similar  circumstances,  he  takes  a much- 
needed  rest  from  toil,  and  with  his  friendly  society  allowance  he  finds  that  his 
loss  of  income  is  not  greater  than  he  can  afford.  However  beneficial  to  the 
workman,  the  effect  on  the  society  is  a draft  on  its  funds  which  was  not 
previously  made.  So  with  old-age  pensions.  Many  a man  when  past  sixty-five 
years  of  age  can  earn  just  sufficient  to  keep  him  afloat,  which  the  permanent 
reduced  sick  pay  from  his  society  would  not  do.  But  give  him  a pension,  and 
he  will  find  that  his  sick  pay  and  pension  together  are  more  than  he  could 
earn— a certificate  of  incapacity  to  work  is  easily  obtained— and  he  takes  the 
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rest  he  has  longed  for,  with  the  same  effect  on  the  funds  of  the  society  as  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  has  already  had  with  the  younger  men. 

These  may  appear  hard  and  heartless  sayings,  but  their  truth  compels  me 
to  put  them  forward  in  the  real  interest  of  societies,  whose  great  weakness 
in  the  past  has  been  an  indulgence  in  sentimentality  without  counting  the  cost. 
The  nature  of  the  business  transacted  by  friendly  societies  conceals  the  effect 
of  the  practices  from  the  generation  which  sets  them  in  motion,  but  leaves  a 
heritage  of  difficulty  for  those  who  follow. 

The  real  friends  of  friendly  societies  are  those  who  tell  the  members  that 
their  mutual  insurance  against  the  ordinary  ills  of  life  by  which  each  man  may 
maintain  his  independence  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  a virtue,  but  as  a duty 
they  owe  to  themselves  and  the  community — that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of 
every  one  born  into  the  world  with  health  and  strength  to  preserve  a manly 
self-reliant  independence — that  to  those  who  have  to  labour  for  a weekly  wage 
which  may  stop  at  any  moment  through  a break-down  in  health  there  is  no 
better  means  of  providing  against  the  unforeseen  but  certain  attacks  of  illness 
than  membership  of  a sound,  properly-conducted  friendly  society,  and  that  the 
best  and  most  sound  friendly  society  is  that  one  which  will  decline  to  promise 
sick  pay  after  si.\ty-five  years  of  age,  but  will  insist  on  its  entrants  paying 
sufficient  contribution  in  early  life  to  secure  a permanent  income  after  that  age 
in  lieu  of  the  sick  pay  which  too  many  societies  have  found  to  their  sorrow 
they  are  unable  to  pay. 

Members  should  be  dissuaded  from  the  belief,  now  sedulously  circulated 
by  some,  that  they  cannot  afford  the  necessary  contributions.  Their  fathers 
could  afford  membership  and  to  pay  school  pence  for  the  education  of  children. 
Their  father  s wages  were  lower,  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  money  received 
was  less.  The  difference  in  favour  of  the  present  day  workman  would,  if 
properly  applied,  pay  for  an  old-age  pension  and  leave  something  to  spare. 
The  agricultural  labourer  who  would  deem  himself  passing  rich  on  a secured 
income  of  fifteen  shillings  per  week  the  year  through,  is  the  most  regular  in  the 
payment  of  his  contributions  to  his  sick  club.  The  town  artizan  with  more 
than  double  the  income  is  the  most  remiss.  It  is  not  a question  of  inability 
to  pay,  but  of  the  ability  which  exists  being  rightly  directed. 

Happily  in  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows  these  facts  are  gradually 
though  very  slowly  permeating  the  mass.  The  more  sanguine  hope  that 
the  movement  for  providing  old-age  pensions  and  at  the  same  time  adding 
to  the  stability  of  the  society  will  spread  at  an  accelerated  pace. 

The  friendly  society  which  enables  its  members  to  ensure  against  the  time 
of  want  which  would  otherwise  accompany  sickness,  is  the  best  possible  form 
of  ‘ Home  Relief,’  because  the  relief  which  is  regularly  brought  to  the  home  of 
the  recipient  with  words  of  kindly  sympathy  is  his  by  right.  He  has  purchased 
it  with  his  cash  and  worked  for  it  by  the  service  he  has  rendered  to  his  brother 
members  while  he  was  in  health.  It  contains  no  element  of  the  degradation 
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or  loss  of  self-respect  which  must  accompany  eleemosynary  aid,  and  when  it  is 
perfected  so  that  its  operations  include  a permanent  pension  for  all  members 
who  reach  sixty-five  years  of  age  the  country  will  hear  no  more  of  the  agitation  for 
Government  pensions  to  all,  whether  the  cry  is  raised  by  vote-seeking  politicians 
or  by  those  who  say  they  are  justly  entitled  to  them. 

{See  Summary  of  Discussion,  page  397.) 


THE  DANISH  OLD-AGE  RELIEF  SYSTEM 

By  EDITH  SELLERS,  Sudbury,  Harrow 

In  Denmark  there  are  two  distinct  systems  in  force  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
the  pauper  relief  system  and  the  old-age  relief  system ; the  former  for  the 
relief  of  the  ordinary  pauper  class,  old  and  young  alike,  the  latter  for  that  of 
the  respectable  poor  who  are  sixty  or  more  years  old.  Special  interest  is 
attached  to  both  these  systems  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  the  only  relief 
systems  under  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  discriminate  among  the  destitute, 
and  secure  to  each  one  of  them  the  treatment  he  merits.  The  Danes  as 
a nation  hold  strongly  that  applicants  for  relief  must  be  carefully  sorted  and 
classified,  as  otherwise  great  injustice  is  done : either  the  respectable  poor  are 
treated  with  unmerited  harshness,  or  the  worthless  with  unmerited  leniency. 
Already  some  thirteen  years  ago  they  reformed  their  Poor  Law,  which  was  then 
practically  identical  with  our  English  Poor  Law,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
insuring  that  every  destitute  person  in  Denmark  should  be  dealt  with  so  far  as 
possible  according  to  his  deserts.  At  the  same  time  they  passed  an  Old  Age 
Relief  law;  for,  while  anxious  that  the  poor  of  all  degrees  should  have  justice 
done  unto  them,  they  were  specially  anxious  that,  in  the  case  of  the  aged  poor, 
justice  should  be  tempered  with  mercy. 

By  this  Old  Age  Relief  law — it  was  passed  in  April  1891 — the  respectable 
aged  poor  were  removed  once  for  all  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Poor  Law, 
and  a special  system  of  relief  was  instituted  for  their  benefit.  At  the  present 
time  if  a Danish  subject,  who  has  completed  his  sixtieth  year,  is  ‘unable  to 
provide  himself  or  those  dependent  on  him  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  with 
proper  treatment  in  case  of  illness,’  he  may,  if  he  chooses,  instead  of  applying 
for  pauper  relief,  apply  for  old-age  relief.  For  this  to  be  granted  to  him, 
however : — 

1.  He  must  not  have  been  convicted  of  any  crime  or  of  any  transaction 

generally  accounted  dishonourable,  in  respect  of  which  he  has  not 
received  rehabilitation. 

2.  His  poverty  must  not  be  the  consequence  of  any  action  by  which  he,  for 

the  benefit  of  his  children  or  others,  has  deprived  himself  of  his 
means  of  subsistence,  and  it  must  not  be  caused  by  a disorderly  or 
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extravagant  mode  of  life,  or  be  in  any  other  way  brought  about  by 
his  own  fault. 

3.  P'or  the  ten  years  preceding  his  application  for  old-age  relief  he  must 

have  had  a fixed  residence  in  the  country,  and  during  that  period 
he  must  not  have  received  pauper  relief,  or  have  been  found  guilty  of 
vagrancy  or  begging. 

4.  Also  (this  clause,  it  must  be  noted,  was  added  to  the  law  only  some 

two  years  ago),  he  must  not  have  led  a life  such  as  to  cause  scandal ; 
he  must  not  have  been  convicted  of  drunkenness  or  of  immorality. 

In  order  to  obtain  old-age  relief,  in  fact,  an  applicant  must  prove  that  he 
belongs  to  the  respectable  poor  class,  and  that  his  poverty  is  owing  to  his 
misfortune,  not  his  fault.  If  in  this  he  succeeds  he  takes  rank  as  a pensioner, 
otherwise  he  falls  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Poor  Law  and  becomes  a 
pauper.  Thus  the  aged  poor  in  Denmark  are  now  divided  into  two  distinct 
classes,  pensioners  and  paupers,  the  deserving  and  the  undeserving, 
and  the  two  classes  are  kept  entirely  apart.  ‘ We  need  never  even  see 
a pauper  now  unless  we  choose,’  an  old  pensioner  once  assured  me  with 
infinite  pride.  And  while  it  is  regarded  as  a terrible  disgrace  to  be  a pauper, 
no  discredit  whatever  is  attached  to  being  a pensioner. 

To  some  it  may  seem  strange  that  the  poverty-stricken  should  discriminate 
between  the  two  forms  of  relief ; but  that  they  do  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
‘ The  respectable  poor  are  keenly  alive  to  the  distinction  our  law  now  makes 
between  them  and  ordinary  paupers,’  Herr  Wilnau,  one  of  the  chief  adminis- 
trators of  the  Old  Age  Relief  law,  informs  me,  ‘ and  they  are  grateful  that  this 
distinction  should  be  made.  Many  who  would  rather  die  than  accept  pauper 
relief  accept  old-age  relief  gladly.’  And  his  opinion  is  shared  by  all  who  work 
among  the  poor  in  Denmark. 

Then  not  only  are  the  two  classes  kept  apart,  but  they  are  treated  quite 
differently.  According  to  Danish  law  paupers  have  very  little  liberty.  They 
are  under  the  direct  surveillance  of  the  poor  law  authorities  and  must  live 
their  lives  on  lines  laid  dowm  by  them.  They  may  neither  vote  nor  marry, 
and  if  they  are  guilty  of  drunkenness  or  any  other  misdemeanour,  they  are 
punished  more  severely  than  other  men.  Pensioners,  on  the  contrary,  forfeit 
none  of  their  rights  of  citizenship  by  accepting  old-age  relief.  They  are  free, 
not  only  to  vote,  but  to  offer  themselves  as  candidates  at  public  elections. 
The  authorities  treat  them  with  great  consideration  and  take  infinite  trouble 
sometimes  to  avoid  wounding  their  self-respect,  or  even  ruffling  their  sus- 
ceptibilities. Paupers  in  their  old  age  receive  out-relief  if  they  can  be  relied 
upon  to  behave  well,  and  are  strong  enough  to  tend  themselves;  otherwise 
they  are  sent  either  to  a poorhouse  or  a workhouse,  where  they  are  practically 
prisoners.  Even  the  inmates  of  the  poorhouses  and  workhouses  are  classified 
according  to  their  merits,  the  more  respectable  among  them  being  kept  apart 
from  the  more  disreputable,  and  made  more  comfortable  than  they  are.  The 
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most  disreputable  of  all,  those  who  refuse  to  work  when  they  have  the  strength, 
and  who  interfere  with  the  comfort  of  those  around  them,  are  sent  to  a 
Tvangsarbejdsanstalt,  or  penaj  workhouse,  and  there  they  must  remain,  old 
though  they  be,  until  they  mend  their  ways. 

As  for  the  pensioners,  they  cannot  under  any  circumstances  be  sent  to  a 
poorhouse,  or  any  other  institution  into  which  paupers  are  admitted.  Some 
of  them  are  provided  with  small  annuities,  and  are  left  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves ; others  are  boarded  out  with  friends  or  relatives ; others  again,  those 
who  are  alone  in  the  world  and  feeble,  are  lodged  in  old-age  homes ; while  the 
hopelessly  afflicted  are  in  hospitals  where  special  wards  are  reserved  for  them. 
For,  although  the  law  decrees  that  the  relief  granted  them  ‘ must  be  sufficient 
for  the  support  of  the  person  relieved,  and  of  those  dependent  on  him,  and  for 
their  treatment  in  case  of  illness,’  it  lays  down  no  hard  and  fast  rule  as  to  the 
form  it  must  assume.  Some  of  the  old-age  homes  are  quite  charming  retreats, 
and  they  are  all  extremely  comfortable.  The  inmates  are  well  housed,  well 
fed,  and  treated  not  only  with  kindness  but  with  respect ; and  so  long  as  they 
demean  themselves  in  a seemly  fashion,  they  are  allowed  so  far  as  possible  to 
go  their  own  way. 

The  pensioners  who  live  in  these  homes  are  infinitely  better  off,  from  the 
material  point  of  view,  than  those  who  receive  annuities ; none  the  less  the 
poor  themselves,  so  long  as  they  are  fairly  strong,  prefer  having  annuities,  and 
annuities  the  great  majority  of  them  have.  These  vary  in  amount  according 
to  locality,  being  higher  in  towns  than  in  the  country.  In  Copenhagen  the 
average  old-age  pension  is  3s.  3d.  for  a married  couple,  and  9s.  3d.  for 
a single  person;  in  the  trading  towns  it  is  ns.  for  a married  couple,  and 
15s.  for  a single  person;  in  rural  districts  it  is  ^5,  4s.  4d.  for  a married 
couple,  and  ns.  rod.  fora  single  person.  In  judging  of  the  amount  of 
these  pensions  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  pensioners,  in  case  of  illness, 
receive  in  addition  to  them  medical  attendance,  medicine,  and  whatever  else 
the  doctor  chooses  to  order  for  them.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  in 
most  cases  the  annuities  are  only  supplementary  grants,  as  the  persons  who 
receive  them,  although  poor,  are  not  destitute.  Either  they  have  some  small 
means  of  their  own,  or  they  are  able  to  earn  a trifle  wherewith  to  eke  out  their 
allowance. 

The  Danish  Old  Age  Relief  law  was  passed  for  the  express  purpose  of 
bettering  the  lot  of  the  respectable  poor  in  their  old  age,  and  in  this  it  has 

certainly  succeeded.  I once  spent  some  months  in  Denmark  going  about 

among  the  pensioners  that  I might  find  out  from  them,  for  they  after  all  must 
know  better  than  any  one  else,  whether  the  law  had  or  had  not  brought  about 
any  great  change  in  their  condition ; and  at  every  turn  I came  across  proofs 

that  it  had.  I met  with  grumblers  from  time  to  time,  of  course ; still,  the 

overwhelming  majority  of  those  with  whom  I talked  seemed  singularly  happy 
and  contented.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  frankly  admitted  that  they  had  great 
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reason  to  be  thankful.  And  they  certainly  had  and  have,  for  they  are  much 
better  cared  for  than  the  same  class— the  worn-out  worker  class— in  any  other 
country  I have  ever  visited — better  than  in  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria, 
Belgium,  or  Russia.  ‘ It  was  very  different  in  the  olden  days  before  our  law 
was  passed,’  one  of  the  old  pensioners  assured  me.  ‘ Such  folks  as  we  had  a 
hard  time  then.  Why,  we  must  either  starve  or  become  paupers.’  ‘ I was 
just  at  my  last  bite  when  help  came,’  another  of  them  confessed.  ‘ I don’t 
know  what  would  have  become  of  me  if  the  law  had  not  passed  when  it  did,  for 
I would  never  have  had  pauper  relief.’ 

Nor  was  it  only  the  pensioners  themselves  who  admitted  that  the  law  had 
proved  a success.  I asked  every  Dane  I came  across  who  could  speak  on  the 
subject  with  authority,  ‘ Has  this  Old  Age  Relief  law  of  yours  really  benefited 
the  people  for  whose  sake  it  was  passed  ? Are  they  on  the  whole  better  off 
now  than  they  used  to  be,  happier  and  more  contented  ? Is  the  law  doing 
good  in  the  land  or  is  it  doing  evil  ? ’ And  with  one  exception  all  whom 
I asked,  whether  officials  or  non-officials,  clergymen  or  laymen,  politicians  who 
had  helped  to  frame  the  law,  or  politicians  who  had  tried  to  prevent  its  being 
passed,  replied  without  hesitation  that  it  had  certainly  benefited  them.  ‘ The 
law  has  brought  about  a notable  change  for  the  better  in  the  condition  of  the 
respectable  poor,’  Herr  Marcus  Rubin,  who  was  then  the  Director  of  the 
State  Statistical  Bureau,  assured  me.  ‘It  is  not  so  much  that  they  are 
materially  richer  now  than  they  were  before  the  law  was  passed,  although  richer 
they  undoubtedly  are,  as  that  they  are  more  at  ease  in  their  minds,  more 
contented  wdth  their  lot,  and  this  because  they  are  no  longer  haunted  by  the 
fear  of  becoming  paupers.’ 

‘The  law  is  decidedly  popular  among  the  poor  themselves,  and  that  I think 
is  a strong  point  in  its  favour,’ Herr  Wilnau  declared.  ‘No  one  who  knows 
our  people  can  doubt  that  they  are  in  many  ways  more  comfortable  than  they 
were  before  the  law  was  passed.  The  fact  that  they  need  never  now  become 
paupers  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  to  the  more  respectable  among 
them.’ 

So  far  as  the  general  comfort  of  the  respectable  poor  is  concerned,  the  law 
certainly  works  for  weal  not  for  woe;  Herr  Jacobi,  the  head  of  the  Copenhagen 
Poor  Law  Department,  maintained : ‘ Under  the  new  system  the  worn-out 

worker  class  are  undoubtedly  better  off  than  they  were  under  the  old.’  This 
was  also  the  opinion,  I found,  of  Dr.  Westergaard,  the  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  at  the  Copenhagen  University,  Herr  Krieger,  the  Chief  of  the  Home 
Office  Department  that  watches  over  the  administration  of  the  Law,  the  head 
of  the  Danish  Salvation  Army,  some  of  thd  Socialist  leaders,  and  every 
provincial  Burgermaster  I met.  These  men  are  all  more  or  less  experts  on  the 
subject,  and  they  are  none  of  them  blind  admirers  of  the  Old  Age  Relief  law  : 
they  all  admitted,  indeed,  that  it  was  open  to  improvement.  None  the  less 
they  all  agreed  that  even  in  its  then  form  it  had  to  a great  extent  answered  the 
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purpose  for  which  it  was  passed;  it  had  lightened  the  burden  of  the  respectable 
poor  by  relieving  them  of  their  fear  of  becoming  paupers.  They  admitted,  too, 
that  the  defects  there  undoubtedly  were  in  the  law  might  easily  be  removed. 
The  most  glaring  of  these  defects  indeed  have  since  then  been  removed. 

The  law  in  its  original  form  offered  no  encouragement  whatever  to  thrift, 
nay,  it  seemed  even  to  place  a premium  on  unthrift,  as  it  enacted  that,  to  obtain 
old-age  relief,  applicant  ‘ must  be  without  the  means  of  providing  himself  or 
those  dependent  on  him  with  the  necessaries  of  life  ’ ; and  this  certain  jurists 
argued,  when  it  first  came  into  force,  meant  that  he  must  be  destitute.  In  one 
case,  indeed,  a man  was  actually  told  that  he  must  go  home  and  spend  what 
savings  he  had  made  before  help  could  be  given  him.  The  Home  Office, 
however,  soon  put  an  end  to  this  absurd  state  of  things  by  decreeing  that  this 
was  not  what  the  law  meant  whatever  it  might  say.  Still,  by  no  interpretation 
could  the  measure,  as  it  then  stood,  be  made  to  offer  any  direct  inducement  to 
save,  for,  as  it  ordained  that  the  relief  granted  must  be  ‘sufficient  for  the 
support  of  the  person  relieved,’  the  more  a man  had  the  less  was  given  to  him. 
In  some  districts,  indeed,  the  authorities,  in  fixing  the  amount  of  the  pension 
any  one  was  to  receive,  simply  deducted  from  the  pension  he  would  otherwise 
have  received  the  income  derived  from  his  savings.  There  was  therefore 
added  to  the  law  a new  clause  which  enacts  that,  in  fixing  the  amount  of  the 
annuity  to  be  given  to  an  old  age  pensioner,  local  authorities  must  leave  out 
of  consideration  any  income  or  house  accommodation  he  may  possess  from 
private  sources,  up  to  the  value  of  iis.  id.  a year.  Thus  the  law  does  now 
offer  a direct  inducement  to  save  at  least  until  a capital  large  enough  to  yield 
IIS.  id.  a year  has  been  obtained.  An  indirect  inducement  it  has  always 
offered,  it  must  be  remembered,  as  unless  a man  has  something  to  fall  back 
upon,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  will  be  able  to  get  through  the  perilous  years 
between  fifty  and  sixty  without  receiving  poor  relief.  And  if  he  has  received 
poor  relief  during  the  ten  years  that  precede  his  application  for  old-age  relief 
this  relief  cannot  be  granted  to  him. 

As  the  law  now  stands  its  most  serious  defect  is  that  it  gives  too  much 
power  to  the  local  authorities.  These  authorities  have  practically  a free  hand 
in  fixing  the  amount  of  the  relief  granted ; they  have  considerable  latitude,  too, 
in  deciding  who  shall  receive  it,  i.e.  w'ho  is  without  the  means  of  providing 
himself  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  result  is  in  some  communes  the 
pensions  are  nearly  twice  as  large  as  in  others,  and  in  some,  relief  is  granted 
to  persons  to  whom  in  others  it  is  refused.  This  defect  will,  however,  probably 
be  removed  before  long.  The  head  of  the  Copenhagen  Poor  I.aw'  Department 
has  indeed  already  drawn  up  a Bill  for  the  express  purpose  of  removing  it.  By 
this  Bill  it  is  proposed  that  a certain  standard  shall  be  fixed,  and  that  all  whose 
means  fall  below  that  standard  shall  be  regarded  as  being  without  the  means 
of  providing  themselves  with  necessaries.  The  standard  will  be  for  a single 
person  £20  a year,  or  property  worth  £222)  and  for  a married  couple. 
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;^26  13s.  4d.  a year,  or  property  worth  j^2g6.  This  will  be  the  standard  in 
Copenhagen,  in  small  towns  and  country  districts  it  will  be  lower. 

When  the  Old  Age  Relief  law  came  into  force  it  was  denounced  in  England 
as  one  fraught  with  disaster  for  the  whole  Danish  nation.  It  would  at  once 
demoralise  the  masses  and  impoverish  the  classes,  we  were  told  ; it  would  take 
from  the  former  all  inducement  to  save,  while  it  would  impose  on  the  latter, 
by  the  enormous  expenditure  it  would  entail,  a burden  so  heavy  as  to  cripple 
industry.  And  that  this  would  be  much  too  high  a price  to  pay,  even  for  the 
satisfaction  of  securing  peace  and  comfort  for  the  deserving  in  their  old  age, 
we  must  all  admit.  Nor  was  it  without  good  reason  that  the  measure  was 
regarded  with  apprehension,  for  it  was  impossible  to  say  then  what  the  result 
of  the  working  of  it  would  be,  either  socially  or  economically.  Now  that  the 
law  has  been  in  force  thirteen  years  it  is  different.  Now  we  know  something, 
at  any  rate,  with  regard  to  the  way  it  works ; and  what  we  know  is  on  the  whole 
satisfactory.  So  far,  at  any  rate,  the  old-age  relief  system  has  not  demoralised 
or  pauperised  the  Danish  workers,  it  has  not  rendered  them  one  whit  less 
thrifty  than  they  used  to  be.  The  evidence  on  this  point  is  fairly  conclusive. 
Herr  Rubin  and  Professor  Westergaard  maintain,  indeed,  that  the  Danish 
workers  as  a class  were  never  so  thrifty  as  they  are  now,  while  Herr  Sorensen, 
the  Inspector  General  of  Sick  Relief  Funds,  says  they  were  never  so  eager  to 
insure  against  sickness.  The  managers  of  the  Danish  Folkeforsikringsanstalt 
and  other  banks  in  which  the  working  classes  invest  their  savings  tell  the  same 
tale.  The  only  institutions  indeed  that  have  suffered  by  the  introduction  of 
old-age  pensions  are  those  whose  special  business  it  is  to  provide  pensions. 
Quite  recently  I applied  to  Herr  Jacobi  for  information  on  the  subject,  and  he 
informed  me  that  ‘ Every  year  more  and  more  persons  strive  to  save  that  they 
may  do  without  relief  of  any  kind  until  they  are  sixty,  so  as  not  to  forfeit  their 
claim  to  old-age  relief.’ 

As  for  the  financial  burden  the  law  imposes,  in  1892,  the  first  year  it  was  in 
force,  the  expenditure  on  old-age  relief,  on  the  administration  of  the  relief  as 
well  as  on  the  relief  itself,  amounted  to  ;^i42,io8.  In  1894  it  amounted  to 
;=£^i8o,523  ; in  1897  to  ^^232,747  ; in  1898  to  ^252,850;  in  1899  to 
.5^269,539;  and  in  1900  to^^285,49i.  These  sums  must  not  however  be 

regarded  as  representing  the  actual  cost  of  old-age  relief,  t.e.  the  actual  burden 
imposed  on  the  nation  by  the  law  of  1891.  For,  law  or  no  law,  the  aged  poor 
must  be  maintained,  and  a large  part  of  the  money  that  is  now  spent  on  old- 
age  relief  would  have  been  spent  on  pauper  relief  had  the  Old-Age  Relief  Bill 
never  passed.  Of  this  we  have  proof  in  the  fact  that  no  sooner  was  the  Old 
Age  Relief  law  in  force  than  the  expenditure  on  pauper  relief  decreased 
considerably.  In  1890  this  expenditure  amounted  to^^457,i42;  by  1894- 
three  years  after  the  introduction  of  the  old-age  relief  system — it  had  fallen  to 
.^396, 877,  and  by  1896  to  .;^376,i37.  In  1897 — the  latest  year  for  which 
I could  obtain  statistics  when  I was  in  Denmark — it  amounted  to  ;:^[^384, 109, 


that  is  to  say  it  was  less  by  ;^73.°33  than  in  1890.  But  meanwhile  the 
population  of  Denmark  had  increased  rapidly;  the  cost  of  pauper  relief  must 
therefore  also  have  increased  had  the  Old  Age  Relief  law  not  been  in  force. 
Herr  Rubin  calculates  that,  had  the  cost  of  pauper  relief  increased  during  the 
years  from  1890  to  1897  in  the  same  ratio  to  population  as  it  actually  did 
increase  during  the  years  from  1880  to  1890,  it  would  have  amounted  in  1897 
not  to  ^^384, 109  but  at  least  to  ;^495,22o.  Thus,  the  direct  result  of  the 
granting  of  old-age  relief  was  that  a saving  of  some  a year  in  pauper 

relief  was  effected.  But  the  full  cost  of  old-age  relief  in  the  year  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  ;^232,747  ; the  actual  cost  of  it  to  the  nation  was  therefore  only 
^,^121,636.  And  towards  this  sum  the  State  contributed  16,373 — half 

the  full  cost  of  the  relief. 

In  1897  there  were  in  all  Denmark  39,048  persons  in  the  receipt  of  old-age 
relief, — in  1900  the  number  was  42,736 — and  they  had  dependent  on  them 
15,240  more.  Thus  the  ;^i2i,636  spent  on  the  relief  that  year  was  spent  on 
securing  the  comfort  in  their  latter  days  of  no  fewer  than  54,288  persons — 
respectable  old  folk,  old  folk  of  the  very  kind  that  deserve  to  be  helped. 
^121,636  is  not  a high  price  for  even  so  small  a country  as  Denmark  to  pay 
for  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  is  doing  justice  to  its  worn-out  workers. 
Whatever  else  it  may  have  done,  the  working  of  this  Danish  experiment  has 
proved  that  an  old-age  relief  system  can  be  devised  that  entails  no  overwhelming 
expenditure  on  the  country  adopting  it. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  very  arrangements  which  under  the  Danish 
system  contribute  most  to  the  well-being  of  the  respectable  poor,  entail  no 
expenditure  whatever.  The  Danish  ratepayers  are  none  the  poorer  for  keeping 
the  more  worthy  of  those  whom  they  support  entirely  apart  from  the  worthless, 
and  treating  them  with  respectful  consideration — allowing  them  to  go  their 
own  way  and  wear  clothes  that  bear  no  stigma.  Nor  are  they  the  poorer  for 
calling  the  refuges  they  provide  for  them  old-age  homes  instead  of  workhouses, 
and  the  allowances  they  grant  them  old-age  pensions  instead  of  pauper  relief. 
The  average  cost  per  head  in  a Danish  Home,  is  only  is.  a day,  whereas  in  the 
worst  of  our  English  workhouses  it  is  is.  iid.,  and  in  Copenhagen  the  cost  of 
pauper  relief  and  old-age  relief  together  per  head  of  the  population  is  lower  by 
4s.  7d.  than  in  London  is  the  cost  of  pauper  relief  alone.  Yet  the  cost  of 
living  is  just  about  the  same  in  Copenhagen  as  in  London. 

{See  Summary  of  Discussion,  page  400.) 
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OLD-AGE  PENSIONS  IN  DENMARK 

By  NIELS  WESTERGAARD 

Director  of  Poor  Relief  and  of  Hospital  Administration  in  the  Borough 

of  F rederiksberg 

A LAW,  dated  9th  April  1891,  authorised,  as  from  rst  July  1891  forward,  State 
subsidised  old-age  pensions,  for  deserving  poor  over  and  beyond  the  relief 
afforded  under  the  Poor  Law.  The  date  when  the  law  was  to  come  into  effect 
was  subsequently  postponed  in  respect  of  Copenhagen,  and  its  populous 
suburb  Frederiksberg,  to  ist  January  1892. 

At  the  very  same  time  another  law  received  the  royal  assent,  dealing  with 
ordinary  poor  relief  the  effect  of  which  was  to  codify  the  provisions  in  force 
even  before  that  date.  Under  this  law  the  public  authorities  are  required  to 
provide  for  every  person  found  incapable  of  providing  for  him  or  herself,  and 
for  those  who  are  by  law  dependent  upon  them  for  their  support,  whatever  is 
necessary  for  subsistence,  and,  in  case  of  sickness,  medical  aid  and  treatment. 
The  relief  so  given  is  limited  to  what  is  ‘necessary,’  neither  more  nor  less,  no 
matter  whether  the  receiver  be  deserving  or  undeserving.  Except  in  the  case 
of  illness  such  relief  is  to  be  given  in  the  receiver’s  own  home ; however,  power 
is  taken  to  lodge  recalcitrant  persons  compulsorily  in  asylums,  in  which  the 
undeserving  and  the  deserving  (including  children,  if  there  are  any)  are  to  be 
kept  strictly  separated,  without  any  intercourse  being  permitted.  Everybody 
receiving  such  relief  is  subjected  to  the  discipline  maintained  by  the  public 
authorities,  and  made  to  forego  certain  civil  rights.  The  relief  is  supplied  by 
the  parish  (commune)  in  which  the  recipient  happens  to  be,  but  that  parish  is 
entitled  to  recover  from  the  parish  in  which  the  person  benefited  has  a right  of 
settlement  three-fourths  of  the  cost  incurred.  In  certain  cases  the  former 
parish  is  entitled  to  remove  the  beneficiary  to  the  latter. 

The  law  dealing  specifically  with  old-age  relief  provides,  in  the  main,  as 
follows : — 

1.  Relief  of  this  kind  is  in  every  case  to  be  given  to  the  principal  person 
(the  head  of  the  family),  who  has  discretion  to  dispose  of  it  in  the  interest  of 
those  for  whose  support  he  or  she  is  responsible.  Accordingly,  old  age  relief 
may  be  given  to  men,  to  unmarried  women  or  widows,  and  to  divorced  wives. 
There  are  also  cases  in  which,  by  exception,  it  may  be  given  to  wives  legally 
separated  from  their  husbands,  even  though  the  latter  remain  otherwise 
responsible  for  their  maintenance. 

2.  The  qualifications  for  such  relief  are  (a)  age,  (l>)  need,  (f)  desert,  and  (</) 
citizenship. 

(a)  Age.  The  minimum  age  qualifying  for  relief  is  sixty. 


{l>)  Need. — The  claimant  must  show  inability  to  earn  for  himself  or  herself, 
or  for  those  dependent  upon  him  or  her,  the  means  of  subsistence. 

{c)  Desert. — The  law  excludes  as  undeserving  only  the  following : — 

(a)  Persons  condemned  for  actions  recognised  as  dishonouring  by 
public  opinion,  unless  the  sentence  has  been  followed  by 
readmission  to  civil  rights.  , 

{P)  Persons  found  guilty  of  vagrancy  or  begging  within  the  twenty 
years  preceding. 

(y)  Persons  who  have  within  the  preceding  ten  years  received  poor 
relief.  In  this  connection  relief  given  to  a married  person 
during  his  or  her  married  life  is  considered  as  having  been  given 
also  to  the  other  consort. 

(S)  Persons  who  have  deprived  themselves  of  the  means  of  support 
for  the  benefit  of  their  children  or  of  others,  or  whose  poverty  is 
due  to  disorderly  or  wasteful  living,  or  to  some  other  voluntary 
cause. 

{d)  Citizenship. — Claimants  to  have  their  claim  allowed  are  required — 

(a)  To  be  Danish  subjects. 

{ji)  To  have  been  resident  in  Denmark  during  the  ten  years  preceding 
their  application. 

3.  It  is  laid  down  that  the  relief  afforded  shall  at  all  times  suffice  for  the 
subsistence  of  the  pensioner  and  of  his  family,  and  also,  in  case  of  illness,  for 
medical  aid  and  treatment.  The  relief  may  be  provided  in  money,  or  in  kind, 
or  else  by  means  of  a place  assigned  in  an  asylum  specially  created  for  this 
purpose,  or  in  some  similar  institution. 

4.  The  right  to  relief  ceases  in  the  event  of  the  relieved  committing  some 
act  which  would  have  excluded  him  or  her  at  the  time  of  application,  if  com- 
mitted previously,  or  should  he  or  she  conclude  a marriage  which  may  create  a 
claim  for  additional  relief.  With  such  exceptions  the  relief  continues  while  the 
circumstances  of  the  relieved  remain  unchanged. 

5.  Such  relief  is  to  be  provided  by  the  parish  in  which  the  relieved  resides. 
However,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  poor  relief,  that  parish  is  entitled  to  recover 
three-fourths  of  the  cost  from  the  parish  in  which  the  relieved  has  a right  of 
settlement. 

Half  the  money  expended  in  this  way  the  two  several  parishes  have  a right  to 
recover  from  the  Treasury,  within  the  limits  set,  which  require  that  the  Treasury 
should  not  expend  for  this  purpose  more  than  1,000,000  kroner^  in  all  in  one 
year,  within  the  first  two  years,  and  subsequently  2,000,000  kroner  a year.  Not- 
withstanding such  limit  the  Treasury  has,  as  a matter  of  fact,  after  the  expiration 
of  the  first  two  years,  invariably  refunded  the  full  half,  even  in  excess  of  the 
2,000,000  kroner  per  annum,  replenishing  its  fund  with  the  aid  of  special 
credits.  And  under  the  law  now  in  force,  dated  23rd  May  1902,  the  limit  has 
^ The  Danish  kroner  is  equal  to  is.  i Jd.  British. 
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been  altogether  abolished,  and  the  Treasury  is  under  all  circumstances  liable 
for  a full  half  of  the  cost  incurred. 

The  law  of  23rd  May  1902  has  also  amended  the  older  law  in  respect  of  the 
following  points : — 

Clause  I (as  quoted  above). — Wives  who  can  prove  desertion  are  now 
admitted  to  the  right  of  relief,  without  any  regard  for  the  right  of  their  husband. 

Clause  2,  section  c.—ln  addition  to  the  persons  excluded  from  relief  in  the 
various  categories  a-S,  those  whose  manner  of  living  has  within  the  preceding 
ten  years  given  rise  to  scandal  (^.^.  if  they  be  notorious  drunkards,  prostitutes, 
etc.)  are  excluded  from  relief. 

Clause  2,  section  c. — Provided  that  the  two  parishes  liable  for  relief  can 
come  to  an  understanding  among  themselves,  the  period  authorised  of  ten 
years,  as  establishing  disqualification  on  account  of  poor  relief  received,  may  be 
shortened  for  the  benefit  of  widows,  and  divorced,  separated,  or  deserted  wives, 
supposing  that  the  poor  relief  given  has  been  given  entirely  to  the  husband 
and  applied  to  his  benefit. 

Medical  relief  given,  including  treatment  in  hospitals,  does  not  count  as 
poor  relief  in  respect  of  the  claims  to  old-age  pensions. 

Clause  2,  section  (</).— In  the  same  manner  the  authorities  named  may,  if 
the  special  circumstances  appear  to  warrant  it,  shorten  the  period  of  ten  years 
required  for  settlement  in  the  country’,  in  the  case  of  persons  who  have  returned 
from  abroad. 

Clause  3. — Within  the  limit  of  100  kroner  a year,  the  income  of  the  claimant 
from  other  sources,  including  the  value  of  lodging,  may  be  left  out  of  account 
in  estimating  what  is  necessary  for  his  or  her  subsistence.  Whenever  the  case 
seems  to  warrant  it,  the  relieving  authorities  may  also  leave  out  of  account,  in 
respect  of  the  same  estimate,  the  income  which  the  claimant  to  relief  may 
derive  from  life  annuities,  legacies,  pensions,  etc.,  and  also  the  value  of  his 
lodging,  provided  that  with  the  addition  of  all  other  subsidiary  income  here 
referred  to,  his  total  income  does  not  exceed  100  kroner  per  annum. 


To  understand  the  object  of  the  law'  now’  in  force,  it  w’ill  be  necessary  to  go 
back  to  a draft  measure,  presented  by  the  Government  in  1891,  w'hich  argues 
the  point  rather  fully.  In  its  clause  64,  that  draft  measure  says : — 

‘ Relief  given  by  public  authorities  in  respect  of  poverty  after  attainment  of 
the  sixtieth  year  of  life,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  constituting  poor  relief,  in 
the  ordinary  sense,  provided  that  the  person  receiving  it  have  not  received  poor 
relief  previously,  and  that  he  or  she  have,  in  addition,  been  during  the  ten 
years  preceding  the  grant  a member  of  some  provident  or  friendly  society,  the 
rules  of  which  have  been  approved  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  or  that  he 
or  she  have  taken  other  means,  regarded  as  effective  by  the  parish  interested, 
for  avoiding  coming  on  the  parish,  such  as  subscriptions  made  to  an  old  age 
annuity  fund,’  etc. 
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This  makes  it  clear  that  the  intention  was  that  this  new  kind  of  relief 
should  be  provided,  like  the  older,  entirely  out  of  parish  funds.  However, 
the  majority  of  the  Chamber  scrupled  to  impose  such  burden  upon  the  parish, 
on  the  ground  that  without  assistance  from  the  Treasury  the  parish  purse 
would  not  be  equal  to  the  charge.  It  so  happened  that  in  the  same  session 
the  Government  had  proposed  a new  tax,  that  is,  a tax  upon  beer  holding 
more  than  2J  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  The  Minority  of  the  Chamber,  which 
exercised  influence  beyond  its  mere  numbers,  readily  seized  upon  this  to  press 
for  the  appropriation  of  the  yield  of  such  tax  to  State  subventions  in  aid  of 
old-age  pensions.  As  suggested  by  it,  every  Danish  citizen  attaining  his  or 
her  sixty-second  year  and  not  having  the  means  of  subsistence  was  out  of  such 
money  to  be  allowed  a pension.  A very  liberal  interpretation  was  to  be  given 
to  the  term  ' not  having  the  means  of  subsistence.’  It  was  to  mean,  among 
other  persons,  ‘ all  those  employed  for  wages  in  trade  and  industry,  in  fishing 
and  shipping,  in  agriculture,  owners  and  tenants  of  rural  properties  not  coupled 
with  agricultural  exploitation,  day-labourers  and  the  like,  generally  speaking 
all,  whether  men  or  women,  who  by  their  condition  were  reduced  to  count 
upon  assistance  from  public  funds  or  else  charity  for  subsistence  during  their 
old  age,  when  natural  capacity  for  earning  a living  comes  to  an  end.’ 

The  rate  of  relief  was  to  vary  according  to  the  locality.  In  respect  of 
Copenhagen  and  Frederiksberg  it  was  proposed  at  200  kr.  per  annum  for  a 
man  and  150  kr.  for  a w’oman,  or  300  for  a married  couple;  in  respect  of  pro- 
vincial towns  at  150  kr.,  120  kr.,  and  240  kr.  respectively;  and  in  respect 
of  agricultural  districts  at  120,  100,  and  200  kr. 

Relief  was  to  be  suspended  ‘ during  the  time  when  the  person  to  be  relieved 
might  be  accommodated  in  an  asylum,  or  detained  in  prison  or  in  a house  of 
correction.’ 

The  majority  of  the  Chamber  was  favourable  to  a tax  upon  beer.  Many 
among  it  apprehended  difficulties  if  a new  source  of  revenue  should  be  opened 
to  the  Treasury,  promising  it  a large  income,  though  at  the  same  time  threaten- 
ing to  be  very  burdensome  to  the  lower  classes,  without  a measure  creating  old- 
age  pensions  being  adopted  at  the  same  time.  Under  these  circumstances  a 
bargain  was  struck  with  the  Government,  and  so  the  law  of  9th  April  1891 
came  to  be  passed. 

In  substance,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  provisions  already  quoted,  the  law 
rests  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  clause  64,  likewise  quoted,  of  the 
unadopted  draft  measure.  There  are  some  modifications  and  there  are,  also, 
some  ulterior  developments.  However,  the  relief  given  does  not  really  differ, 
either  in  amount  or  in  essence,  from  the  relief  provided  for  needy  persons 
generally.  It  is,  in  fact,  poor  relief  without  the  effect  of  poor  relief  (affecting 
the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights).  It  creates  for  the  benefit  of  deserving  poor, 
subventions  in  aid  of  old  age  outside  the  limits  of  ordinary  poor  relief  by  sup- 
pressing, in  certain  cases,  the  restrictions  which  poor  relief  otherwise  entails. 
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The  reason  accounting  for  this  arrangement  was  unquestionably  political. 
To  meet  a political  necessity  Parliament  adopted  a familiar  course,  without 
weighing  with  sufficient  care  the  social  and  economic  consequences  likely  to 
result  to  the  classes  to  be  benefited  by  the  subvention,  which  consequences  it 
was  reserved  to  experience  to  reveal. 

In  considering  the  results  of  the  law  we  shall  necessarily  have  to  distinguish 
between  various  classes  of  the  relieved.  When  the  law  came  into  force  there 
were  a number  of  persons  who  had  not  previously  drawn  ordinary  poor  relief, 
but  who,  having  attained  their  sixtieth  year,  of  a sudden  became  entitled,  under 
the  new  law,  to  old-age  pensions.  Such  people  there  will  always  be,  and,  pro- 
vided that  they  can  manage  to  keep  their  head  above  water  up  to  sixty,  those 
are  the  class  most  directly  benefiting  by  old-age  pensions. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  people,  termed  the  ‘ respectable  poor,’  who 
eke  out  a scanty  subsistence  by  work,  or  help  from  relatives  or  friends,  or 
otherwise,  without  claiming  assistance  from  the  authorities,  and  who  without 
the  law  would  never  come  on  the  public  charge.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
precise  figures  to  show  the  relative  strength  of  each  of  these  two  categories. 
But  the  results  actually  obtained  under  the  application  of  the  law  during  the 
first  two  years  enable  the  formation  of  something  like  an  estimate.  Within 
that  period,  in  the  principal  districts  of  the  country  the  following  percentages 
of  the  entire  number  pensioned  were  reported  on  each  ist  January  to  be  such 
as  had  previously  received  poor  relief : — 


1892. 

1893- 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

p.  ct. 

p.  ct. 

p.  ct. 

p.  ct. 

Copenhagen, 

. . . . 

• . « 

24.2 

27-5 

Provincial  towns, . 

• 13-8 

15.8 

1 1.9 

15-2 

Frederiksberg 

35-2 

24-3 

Small  towns, 
Rural  districts,  . 

20.7 

17.7 

18.6 

7-3 

• 13-5 

19.4 

11.9 

W-5 

Total, 

• 21:5 

18.5 

13.0 

18.9 

In  the  latter  period  the  rate  stated  per  cent,  shows  a decline  (which  during 
the  quinquennium  1897-1901  brings  down  the  number  to  3.67  and  8.11  respec- 
tively) and  the  proportion  of  newly-admitted  pensioners  goes  down  rapidly,  till 
it  becomes  stationary,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


1893, 

1894, 

1895, 

1896, 

1897, 

1898, 

1899, 

1900, 

1901, 


Men. 

Women. 

p.  ct. 

p.  ct. 

6.8 

10. 1 

3-7 

8.2 

3-3 

7.6 

3-9 

6.6 

3-0 

6.9 

3-0 

6.6 

2-5 

6.8 

2.9 

6-5 

2.9 

6.6 
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However,  this  result  is  not  due  to  any  decrease  in  the  first  category  of 
persons,  but  to  the  conversion  of  former  paupers,  having  attained  their  sixtieth 
year,  into  old-age  pensioners.  So  far  from  the  first  category  decreasing,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  has  actually  increased.  For  a number  of  persons  who 
formerly  became  entitled  to  poor  relief  between  fifty  and  sixty  are  now  kept 
off  the  pauper’s  roll  by  other  help,  in  order  that  they  may  become  entitled  to 
old-age  pensions  on  reaching  the  required  age. 

At  Copenhagen  and  Frederiksberg  the  rate  per  cent,  of  those  who  have 
previously  received  poor  relief  still  remains  very  considerable  in  proportion  to 
the  total  number.  During  the  quinquennium  1897-1901  it  stood  as  follows:— 


Men.  Women. 

Copenhagen,  . . . 20.33  27-46 

Frederiksberg,  . . . 16.02  20.63 

And  the  number  of  newly-admitted  old-age  pensioners  was  during  the  same 
quinquennium  stated  in  per  cent. : — 

Men.  Women. 

Copenhagen,  . . . 19.00  29.28 

Frederiksberg,  . . . 10.71  18.13 


Even  then,  assuming  that  a large  proportion  of  the  present  actual  old-age 
pensioners  belong  to  the  class  of  those  who  have  previously  been  on  the  parish 
roll,  the  new  law  has  brought  about  a very  considerable  increase  in  the  total 
number  of  those  dependent  on  public  help.  That  result  was  foreseen,  and  the 
very  object  of  the  law  was  to  benefit  the  new  class  of  pensioners.  What  was, 
however,  not  foreseen  was  that  by  a curious  effect,  the  law  to  some  extent 
defeated  its  own  object,  becoming  less  beneficial  to  the  class  of  pensioners 
whom  it  was  particularly  intended  to  benefit,  but  more  so  to  the  first  class, 
those  waiting  for  the  qualifying  age  in  order  to  benefit  by  the  subvention. 
This  rather  remarkable  result  is  due  to  the  regulations  laid  down  with  respect 
to  the  amount  of  the  pensions. 

The  pension,  so  it  is  said,  is  to  correspond  as  precisely  as  can  be  at  any 
given  time  to  the  exact  wants  of  the  pensioner  and  his  family  for  bare  sub- 
sistence. That  makes  it  necessary  to  ascertain  what  other  sources  of  income 
the  claimant  has  already  open  to  him,  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  precise  amount  to 
be  added  by  means  of  a pension.  Accordingly  old-age  pensions  and  other 
income  have  been  brought  into  competition  with  one  another,  each  reducing 
the  other  in  proportion  to  its  own  amount.  Private  charity  has  not  been  slow 
to  discover  this,  and  has  in  consequence  withdrawn  its  helping  hand.  Public 
charity  promptly  followed  suit,  so  far  as  its  rules  permit,  abandoning  its  bene- 
ficiaries. And  charitable  institutions  newly-formed  now  almost  invariably  by 
their  rules  exclude  from  the  benefits  which  they  dispense  persons  who  will 
become  entitled  to  old-age  pensions.  Little  by  little  the  effect  has  shown 
itself  throughout  the  whole  network  of  charitable  and  even  only  neighbourly 
assistance.  First  it  was  the  employers,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  assisting 
worn-out  employees,  who  cried  off ; people  who  had  supported  poor  relations 
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followed  the  example ; little  by  little  the  whole  stream  of  assistance  prompted 
by  sentiment  and  benevolence  came  to  be  stopped.  In  the  last  stage  this 
effect  penetrated  even  into  the  closest  family  circles,  where  help  is  now  with- 
held. For  people  have  come  to  discover  that  their  benefactions  do  not  benefit 
the  persons  for  whom  they  are  intended,  but  the  payers  of  rates  and  taxes. 
The  same  thing  has  been  found  to  apply  in  the  province  of  wages.  Employers 
now  fail  to  see  why  they  should  keep  good  and  trusty  employees  on  their 
books,  whose  strength  is  giving  out.  The  younger  working  men  in  no  way 
scruple  to  claim  the  places  of  their  decaying  elders  to  which  their  own  youth 
and  strength  seem  to  entitle  them.  It  appears  plain  logic  to  them  that  the 
latter,  being  provided  for  by  the  parish,  have  no  right  to  keep  them  out  of 
better  employment.  Under  such  circumstances  it  has  become  extremely 
difficult  for  elderly  persons  to  obtain  or  retain  employment,  more  particularly 
after  passing  their  sixtieth  year.  The  general  effect  is,  that  at  the  same  time 
that  a new  source  of  income  has  been  tapped  for  the  persons  to  be  benefited, 
the  measure  of  their  need  has  also  been  sensibly  increased,  and  it  is  bound 
to  appear  exceedingly  questionable  whether  that  class  of  people  have  really 
benefited  by  the  law. 

Let  us  see  briefly  how  the  matter  stands.  The  first  class  of  persons  already 
spoken  of  are  rather  differently  affected  by  the  new  state  of  things  than  the 
second.  They  benefit  by  the  subvention,  if  need  be  established,  upon  the 
attainment  of  their  sixtieth  year,  and  obtain  relief  without  its  embarrassing 
concomitants.  They  receive  that  relief  more  readily  than  they  did  before, 
because  the  law  has  created  in  any  case  a presumption  in  their  favour.  This 
gives  them  a better  chance  than  they  had  of  obtaining  assistance  from  private 
sources  before  they  are  sixty.  For  in  the  first  place  the  parishes  concerned 
have  a direct  interest  in  keeping  them  off  the  relief  roll  during  those  decisive 
ten  years  which  precede  the  sixtieth,  for  this  reason,  that  old-age  pensions  do 
not  tax  the  parish  as  heavily  as  does  ordinary  poor  relief,  towards  which  no 
contribution  is  made  from  the  Treasury.  The  parish  accordingly  readily 
befriends  them  as  much  as  it  can  in  their  search  of  assistance  from  ‘poor 
relief  funds  ’ and  other  sources  of  charity.  At  the  same  time,  the  conditions 
imposed  and  the  benefits  promised  lead  private  charity,  which  now  systematic- 
ally abandons  old  people  of  sixty  and  more,  to  open  its  purse  more  freely  in 
aid  of  people  between  fifty  and  sixty.  We  who  administer  public  relief  funds 
have  ample  opportunity  given  us  of  observing  to  what  extent  the  number  of 
claimants,  aged  between  fifty  and  sixty,  for  public  poor  relief  has  kept 
decreasing.  The  real  effect  is,  that  to  a continually  growing  extent  the  very 
class  of  poor  people  for  whom  ordinary  poor  relief  was  intended  and  who  are 
properly  and  legitimately  entitled  to  it,  are,  by  such  artificial  stimulus  given 
to  parish  niggardliness  and  private  benevolence,  thrown  upon  charity,  in  order 
that  they  may  reach  their  sixtieth  year  without  the  taint  of  outward  pauperism. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  actual  age  limit  of  people  maintaining  themselves 
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by  work  keeps  perpetually  descending  from  sixty  towards  fifty,  in  proportion 
as  endeavour  to  obtain  private  relief  within  the  sixth  decade  of  human  life 
proves  successful. 

These  effects  touch  only  one  side  of  the  question.  On  the  other  we  see 
the  demoralising  influence  of  the  new  method  of  subvention  actively  at  work, 
both  in  respect  of  direct  beneficiaries  and  of  their  relatives.  The  man  who 
has  old-age  relief  in  ultimate  prospect  has,  generally  speaking,  ceased  to  exert 
himself  in  view  of  old  age,  since  he  knows  that  whatever  he  lays  by  towards 
that  contingency  will  not  give  him  any  more,  but  only  lighten  the  burden 
to  those  who  will  have  to  maintain  him.  At  the  same  time  the  benefit  to  be 
gained  by  his  own  exertions  and  thrift  appears  to  him  far  off,  and  too  pro- 
blematic to  be  successfully  pitted  against  the  certainty  provided  by  the  law. 
This  is  a matter  familiar  to  every  administrator  of  public  relief.  Within 
certain  limits,  no  doubt,  the  authorities  have  power  to  check  this  growing 
repugnance  to  work.  But  this  circumstance  does  not  enter  sufficiently  into 
account,  and  we  see  the  beneficiary  under  the  law  in  many  cases  rapidly  losing 
all  power  of  earning  anything  for  himself.  That  observation  applies,  of  course, 
with  particular  force  to  those  who  have  previously  received  poor  relief.  All 
inducement  for  them  to  make  an  effort  to  maintain  themselves  by  their  own 
work  has  disappeared.  And  the  same  thing  applies  to  provident  habits.  The 
inducements  to  purchase  a life  annuity,  or  to  save  in  one  or  other  of  the  ways 
open  to  people  has  been  got  rid  of.  Deposits  in  the  savings  banks,  from  poor 
people’s  pence,  which  used  to  be  very  considerable,  are  decreasing  little  by 
little.  Indifference  is  taking  the  place  of  thrift.  And  those  who  still  do 
deposit,  withdraw  their  deposits  and  spend  them  before  the  time  for  claiming 
the  old-age  pension  arrives,  abandoning  their  work  sooner  than  they  used  to 
do.  And  all  this  among  the  very  classes  whom  the  pensions  were  to  benefit ! 

The  greater  number  of  those  who  now  live  on  old-age  pensions  are  people 
who  used  formerly  to  be  maintained  by  their  relatives,  friends,  and  employers. 
Their  benefactions  have  become  unnecessary  now  that  the  law  provides  for 
their  protdg^s.  They  accordingly  save  under  the  new  state  of  things,  and  they 
save  the  more  the  less  they  do  for  old  and  needy  neighbours.  Accordingly 
the  pension  law  has  a distinctly  demoralising  effect  upon  social  relations,  an 
effect  most  demoralising  on  relations  which  seem  most  called  for  by  nature. 
We  administrators  of  public  charities  see  how  the  relatives  of  old  people  evade 
more  and  more  their  natural  duty,  and  we  even  witness  the  revolting  spectacle 
of  aged  persons  whose  condition  is  desperate,  and  whose  natural  refuge  ought 
to  be  the  home  of  their  younger  relatives,  being  abandoned  by  them. 

Such  evasions  of  natural  duty  cannot  indeed  be  set  down  wholly  to  the 
new  law.  There  are  other  causes  at  work.  However,  they  are  practised 
under  cover  of  the  law,  and  are  rendered  the  easier  by  the  fact  that  the  public 
authorities  have  made  themselves  chargeable  for  the  old  people. 

The  methods  prescribed  for  the  allotment  and  payment  of  old-age 
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pensions  strongly  tempt  to  trickery  and  fraud.  It  is  matter  of  almost  daily 
observation  that  the  claimants  of  pensions  conceal  some  source  of  income  or 
other,  be  it  employment,  or  be  it  help  from  relatives.  Such  fraud  is  com- 
plained of,  but  it  is  tolerated,  since  seriously  to  oppose  it  would  mean  to 
expose  the  fallacies  of  the  law. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  showing  by  figures  what  have  been  the  actual 
results.  However,  the  growing  incapacity  of  claimants  to  old-age  pensions  to 
maintain  themselves  by  other  means  appears  very  plainly  from  the  proven  fact 
that  the  aggregate  income  of  pensioners  between  31st  December  1892  and  31st 
December  1903  has  not  grown  beyond  60,484  kr.  from  43,826  kr.,  whereas  the 
aggregate  amount  of  pensions  paid  has  increased  from  2,500,000  kr.  in  1892  to 
5,500,000  kr.  in  1901.  Throughout  that  period  small  pensions  have  steadily 
grown  less  numerous,  larger  more  so.  Between  1896  and  1901  the  number  of 
pensioners  drawing  less  than  100  kr.  per  annum  has  gone  down  from  62  to  40 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number.  The  proportion  of  pensioners  drawing  only 
50  kr.  has  declined  from  one-fifth  to  one-tenth,  whereas  the  proportion  of 
pensioners  receiving  150  kr.  per  annum  has  increased  from  one-eighth  to 
one-fourth. 

The  effect  of  the  law  in  weakening  self-reliance  among  the  working-classes 
is  shown,  in  addition,  by  the  following  figures  which  are  taken  from  the 
accounts  of  the  Danish  Arbejderbank  of  Copenhagen.  That  bank  has  a 
provident  department,  the  first  section  of  which,  making  provision  for  old 
age,  receives  periodical  payments  out  of  which  to  provide  old-age  pensions 
after  the  completion  of  the  sixtieth  year,  by  the  natural  action  of  premiums 
accumulating  and  bearing  compound  interest.  Other  deposits  received  are 
mere  savings  deposits  withdrawable  at  a year’s  notice.  The  payments  made 
in  the  second  section,  which  is  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  children,  secure  to 
the  latter  an  endowment  at  a stated  time  of  life,  or  else  they  are  withdrawable 
at  any  time  without  any  benefit.  The  people  using  the  bank  are,  generally 
speaking,  persons  in  very  humble  circumstances.  The  following  figures  show 
the  number  of  persons  joining  the  bank  severally  in  the  two  sections  : — 
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It  will  be  observed  that  from  the  moment  when  the  Old  Age  Pensions  law 
came  into  force  the  number  of  incoming  deposits  of  the  first  sort  went  down  very 
substantially,  whereas  previously  it  had  kept  steadily  increasing.  At  the  same 
time  the  section  providing  endowments  for  children  continues,  up  to  the  last 
year,  to  show  a growth  in  the  number  of  deposits.  A new  section  instituted 
since  1898,  taking  premiums  for  old-age  insurance,  subject  to  the  withdrawal  at 
the  expiration  of  ten  years  with  interest  and  certain  benefits  accrued,  shows  a 
fair  number  of  new  members,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  tendency  to 
save  is  still  powerful,  but  only  in  respect  of  purposes  other  than  provision  for 
old  age. 

The  Old  Age  Pensions  law  has  not  generally  satisfied  the  intended  bene- 
ficiaries, and  their  objections  are  not  without  foundation.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  the  law  has  reduced  their  chance  of  procuring  a better  income  for  them- 
selves. Secondly,  the  provision  about  providing  only  what  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  subsistence  has  caused  great  trouble.  Not  to  exceed  the  limit 
within  which  authorities  believe  that  parishes  may  be  taxed,  it  has  proved 
necessary  to  fix  the  ‘ necessary  ’ at  a low  figure,  and  accordingly  small  pensions 
have  been  paid.  The  figures  given  below,  in  respect  of  Copenhagen  and 
Frederiksberg,  the  two  places  in  which  the  heaviest  pensions  are  allowed, 
supply  evidence  of  this.  The  number  of  pensioners  who  have  not  asked  for 
more  liberal  allowances  is  very  small  indeed.  There  is  really  nothing  more 
natural  than  that  pensioners  should  consider  themselves  aggrieved  when  they 
compare  their  own  pensions  with  those  of  others.  The  consequence  is  that 
numbers  of  claims  for  increase  are  made,  and  renewed  year  after  year  with  the 
result  of  a general  demoralisation,  which  appears  to  degrade  old-age  pensioners 
to  the  position  of  paupers  asking  for  alms.  In  respect  of  Copenhagen  and 
Frederiksberg  the  effect  of  this  is  shown  in  the  following  figures  : — 
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To  meet  the  troublesome  requirements  of  the  law  as  to  the  amount  of 
pensions,  the  authorities  severally  of  Copenhagen  and  Frederiksberg  have  long 
since  come  to  an  understanding,  under  which  they  award  pensions  in  the 
following  way : — 

1.  For  persons  become  wholly  incapacitated  for  work,  and  devoid  of  any 
other  means  of  subsistence,  as  maximum  pension  per  month  20  kr.  for  a man, 
16  kr.  for  a woman,  and  30  kr.  for  a married  couple. 

For  persons  requiring  constant  attendance  that  limit  has  been  raised,  but  so 
as,  generally  speaking,  not  to  exceed  25  kr.  per  month. 

2.  For  persons  still  capable  of  work,  but  without  other  resources,  as 
maximum  12  kr.  It  is  assumed  that  such  persons  still  earn  by  work  and  per 
month,  a man  about  22  kr.,  a woman  20  kr.,  and  a couple  35  kr.  Should  their 
capacity  for  work  fall  short  of  this  measure,  the  pension  will  have  to  be  raised. 
However,  the  fact  taken  into  account  generally  is,  not  how  much  these  persons 
actually  earn,  but  how  much  they  ought  to  earn. 

3.  Any  fixed  income  received,  apart  from  wages,  is  deducted  from  the 
amount  of  the  pension,  so  as  to  keep  the  total  income  generally,  all  things 
included,  at  the  rates  named,  only  with  these  reserves : — 

{a)  Supposing  that  the  income  actually  received  arises  from  previous  thrift 
and  provident  action,  only  half  its  amount  is  deducted. 

{/>)  Supposing  that  it  arises  from  pensions,  legacies,  or  public  or  private 
subventions,  only  three-fourths  is  deducted. 

4.  The  possession  of  a capital  of  400  to  500  kr.  is  as  a rule  not  taken  into 
account  at  all. 

Notwithstanding  these  rules,  the  legality  of  which  appears  more  than  ques- 
tionable, it  has  not  proved  possible  altogether  to  satisfy  the  law.  This  appears 
from  a letter  addressed  on  2nd  January  1900  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  by 
the  municipal  authorities  of  Copenhagen,  in  which  the  following  passages 
occur : — 

‘ The  provision  laid  down  that  the  pension  shall  at  all  times  provide  what  is 
required  for  the  pensioner’s  subsistence  has  proved  the  heel  of  Achilles  of  the 
law,  and  will  have  to  be  eliminated  at  all  cost.  It  has  necessarily  this  effect 
that  the  pension,  although  allowed  at  a higher  rate  than  that  at  which  poor 
relief  is  given,  very  often  assumes  altogether  the  character  of  poor  relief.  The 
reason  is  that  it  is  wholly  impossible  to  estimate  in  advance,  even  for  the  space 
of  a few  years  only,  the  amount  of  what  will  be  necessary  for  the  beneficiary  so 
as  to  satisfy  him.  From  such  impossibility  arises  the  necessity  of  granting 
supplementary  pensions  for  lodging,  etc.,  and  other  needs,  in  various  circum- 
stances, after  investigation  which  has  to  be  renewed  with  great  care. 

‘ The  same  provision  is  found  extremely  hindering  also  to  a man’s  desire  to 
provide  for  his  own  needs.  It,  moreover,  tends  to  loosen  the  ties  between 
parents  and  children,  employers  and  employed,  charitable  persons  and  persons 
in  need  of  charity.  Because  it  appears  to  follow  that,  if  the  law  allows  what  is 
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necessary  to  the  necessitous,  and  if  the  income  of  the  latter  derived  from  other 
sources  has  to  be  deducted  from  the  public  subvention,  then  nobody  need  any 
longer  feel  himself  obliged  to  render  aid.  In  truth,  it  has  more  than  once 
occurred  that  a benefactor  has  withdrawn  his  aid,  once  the  old-age  pension 
came  into  force,  and  often  has  he  been  known  to  do  so  even  when  his  own 
benefaction  was  larger  than  the  pension,  so  that  the  man  deriving  benefit  from 
the  law  has  been  not  the  pensioner,  who  finds  himself  worse  off  through  the  law, 
but  the  previous  benefactor. 

‘ The  most  distressing  effect  of  the  provision  complained  of,  however,  has 
been  this  : without  doubt  the  object  aimed  at  in  the  framing  of  that  provision 
was  to  produce  joy  and  satisfaction  among  the  pensioned  ; however,  in  only  too 
many  cases  it  has  failed  altogether  of  this  effect.  Not  that  the  pension  granted 
was  really  insufficient;  but,  inasmuch  as  it  is  prescribed  that  it  should  be 
limited  to  that  which  is  strictly  necessary,  it  has  given  rise  to  discontent.  This 
became  observable  at  once  after  the  law  came  into  force ; but  the  effect  became 
more  and  more  marked  as  time  went  on,  . . . and  in  consequence  the  manner 
in  which  the  pension  is  apportioned  has  come  to  make  the  people  receiving  it 
feel  aggrieved  in  view  of  its  amount.  Either  the  receiver  finds  that  his  own 
pension  is  exceedingly  small  in  comparison  with  that  received  by  others,  whose 
condition  of  life  he  judges  to  be  not  essentially  different  from  his  own  ; or  else 
he  finds  it  fall  short  of  what  he  himself  considers  to  be  indispensable  to  himself. 
The  result  is  discontent,  which  often  grows  rather  than  decreases  as  time  wears  on. 

‘ In  the  last  place,  from  all  such  facts  results  a burden,  constantly  increasing, 
upon  those  who  administer  the  law,  coupled  with  dwindling  satisfaction.  The, 
effect  of  claims  incessantly  pouring  in,  time  after  time,  often  several  times  a 
year,  from  the  same  persons,  asking  for  an  increase,  is,  at  certain  times,  at  any 
rate  in  Copenhagen,  enough  to  make  the  work  of  administration,  which  cannot, 
by  its  nature,  be  distributed  among  many  officers,  absolutely  insupportable  to 
those  who  have  to  discharge  it. 

‘From  various  quarters  already  it  has  been  suggested  that  settled  rates 
should  be  fixed,  once  for  all,  to  get  rid  of  all  these  inconveniences.  The 
advantage  of  such  arrangement  does  not  appear  to  require  explanation. 

The  Municipal  Council  on  handing  this  letter  in,  accompanied  it  by  definite 
proposals  for  amending  the  law,  prepared  by  the  burgomaster  of  the  section 
concerned,  Mr.  H.  A.  Jacobi.  What  he  suggested  was  that  for  the  elastic  term 
of  ‘Whatever  is  necessary  for  the  pensioners  subsistence,’  there  should  be  sub- 
stituted these  words  : ‘ Whatever  may  be  wanting  to  the  means  judged  necessary 
by  the  law  for  subsistence,  or  for  medical  aid  and  treatment  in  case  ot  illness. 
The  measure  of  what  should  be  considered  necessary  under  the  law  he  proposed 
to  fix  in  the  following  way  for  a single  person,  or  the  head  of  a family : 

At  Copenhagen  or  Frederiksberg,  ....  36° 

In  provincial  towns, 300  kr. 

In  rural  districts, 
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An  addition  severally  of  120,  100,  or  60  kr.  was  to  be  made  in  respect  of  a 
wife,  and  a similar  amount  for  each  first  child,  with  half  the  same  amount  to 
be  allowed  in  respect  of  every  subsequent  child. 

With  regard  to  the  total  of  subventions  to  be  granted,  the  Council  added 
the  following  suggestions  : — 

1.  In  the  case  of  old  people,  whose  independent  means  attain  or  exceed 
the  limit  above-named,  at  most  gratuitous  medical  treatment  should  be  allowed, 
either  in  a hospital  or — should  the  circumstances  warrant  it — in  the  bene- 
ficiaries’ own  homes,  but  in  no  case  any  subvention  in  money. 

2.  Should  the  independent  income  of  old  people  not  reach  the  above- 
named  limit,  then,  provided  that  their  cases  did  not  come  under  the  category 
of  those  to  be  enumerated  under  head  3,  an  annual  subvention  fixed  upon 
the  following  principles  might  be  given : — 

(a)  In  respect  of  a single  person  or  head  of  a family,  according  as  he  lives  in 
Copenhagen  or  Frederiksberg,  a provincial  town  or  in  the  country : — 


From  60  to  64  years 

Copenhagen  or 
Frederikslierg. 

Provincial 

town. 

Country 

60  kr. 

50 

40  kr. 

)i  ^5  )>  ^9  )i 

120  „ 

100 

80  „ 

)»  7°  )i  74  )) 

180  „ 

150 

120  „ 

>)  75  )>  79  >) 

240  „ 

200 

160  „ 

,,  80  and  above 

300  „ 

250 

200  ,, 

Supposing  that  the  pensioner  or  his  wife  were  totally  incapacitated 
from  earning  anything,  the  authority  administering  the  pension  fund 
should  be  allowed  to  treat  him  or  her  as  belonging  to  the  age  class 
just  above  their  real  class. 

In  each  case  40  per  cent,  was  to  be  added  for  a wife,  if  there 
were  one,  and  20  per  cent,  for  each  child.  Such  addition,  however, 
was  not  to  be  made  in  the  case  of  a man  married  only  within  the 
five  years  preceding  his  claim  made  for  a pension.  In  such  case 
the  man  was  to  be  treated  as  a single  person. 

The  above-named  rates,  increasing  with  the  age  of  a person, 
were,  however,  to  be  allowed  only  in  the  event  of  the  total  income 
of  the  beneficiary  not  exceeding  the  sum  assumed  as  necessary  for 
living  in  the  table  given  higher  up,  plus  the  lowest  rate  of  sub- 
vention (including  the  addition  for  wife  and  children)  stated  in  the 
above  table.  The  figures  named,  with  the  addition  of  the  supple- 
mentary provision  for  wife  and  children,  accordingly  represent  the 
absolute  maximum  income  obtainable  by  means  of  a pension. 

(<J)  Supposing  that  a legitimate  claimant  to  a pension  is  found  to  require, 
y reason  of  impaired  strength  or  chronic  illness,  medical  treatment 
an  special  supervision  which  he  or  she  is  not  in  a condition  to 
procure  for  him-  or  herself,  he  or  she  is,  on  demand,  to  be  placed  in 
an  appropriate  asylum  or  in  a hospital,  or  else  to  receive  particular 


attendance.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  such  person  is  in  a position  to 
provide  such  treatment  for  him-  or  herself,  the  authorities  are  to  be 
empowered  to  pay  him  or  her  the  subvention  fixed  for  persons  of  a 
higher  age  class  than  his  or  her  own,  even  of  the  highest.  Should 
it  be  found  that  such  person  is  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  spending 
of  his  or  her  own  pension,  he  or  she  is  certainly  to  be  placed  in 
an  asylum  or  hospital.  Otherwise  the  pensioner  viay  be  so  accom- 
modated on  his  or  her  own  demand,  provided  that  the  circumstances 
appear  to  make  it  desirable.  A pensioner  fully  provided  for  out  of 
public  funds  is  required  to  hand  over  his  or  her  capital  and  income 
to  meet  expenses,  except  in  the  event  of  there  being  a wife  or 
children  not  provided  for.  In  such  case,  at  the  time  when  the 
pensioner  is  placed  in  a hospital  or  asylum  his  pension  may  be 
assigned  to  such  belongings  in  part  or  in  full. 

(r)  Apart  from  his  .pension  in  money  the  pensioner,  if  not  a member  of 
a friendly  society  or  a burial  club,  is  entitled  to  a subvention  in 
respect  of  illness,  either  at  home  or  in  a hospital,  and  also  for  burial. 

3.  Should  it  prove  impossible  to  ascertain  the  precise  income  of  a claimant, 
and  accordingly  to  fix  the  exact  amount  of  the  pension  due  to  him,  or  should 
it  appear  likely,  or  even  only  possible,  that  such  income  may  in  the  future 
increase,  it  shall  be  permitted  to  allot  to  him  a temporary  pension,  for  six 
months  at  a time,  to  hold  good  until  the  period  when  a permanent  rate 
can  be  fixed. 

The  Statistical  Department  of  the  Kingdom  has,  on  the  ground  of  the 
actual  data  available  showing  the  number  of  pensioners  on  1st  January  1897, 
calculated  the  cost  which  would  have  to  be  met,  if  the  above-named  scheme 
were  adopted,  at  5,555,254  kr.,  whereas  the  actual  expenditure  under  the 
present  law  was  in  1897  only  4,189,448  kr.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  if 
the  suggested  scheme  had  been  law  the  number  of  pensioners  would  have 
been  larger  than  it  actually  proved  to  be.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  no  account 
has  been  taken  of  the  private  income  of  pensioners,  calculated  apart  from 
their  pensions,  by  which  the  actual  expense  incurred  would  of  course  have 
been  reduced.  Apart  from  that,  once  the  amount  of  pensions  to  be  paid  had 
been  permanently  fixed,  the  steady  increase  hitherto  observed  must  have 
come  to  an  end.  Therefore  it  is  possible  that  under  the  new  scheme  the 
total  expenditure  would  after  all  not  have  proved  larger  than  under  the  system 
actually  in  force. 

The  scheme  possesses  this  advantage,  that  it  assures  to  the  pensioners  a 
fixed  and  certain  pension,  of  a very  different  character  from  that  of  poor 
relief.  It  would  also  enable  the  pensioners  and  others  to  improve  their 
position,  more  than  the  present  law  does,  and  would  in  a certain  degree  give 
scope  to  the  efforts  of  ‘ self-help  ’ and  of  help  from  other  persons.  However, 
when  all  is  said,  the  scheme  does  not  appear  to  me  advanced  enough  to 


remedy  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the  present  law.  Let  us  take  the 
case  of  a single  person  living  at  Copenhagen.  Calculated  apart  from  the 


pension,  his  income  ought  to  be ; — 


In  the  age  alass  less  than 

of  60—64  360  kr. 

„ 65—69  300  » 

„ 70—74  240  „ 

M 75—79  » 

„ 80  and  above  120,, 


in  order  to  entitle  him  to  a pension  of 
60  kr. 

120  ,, 

180  „ 

240  „ 

300  .. 


Every  further  60  kr.  added  to  his  private  means  must  diminish  his  pension 
by  the  same  amount.  Neither  he  himself  nor  any  of  his  friends  have  the 
slightest  interest  in  increasing  his  private  income  by  more  than  60  kr.,  unless 
the  addition  be  sufficiently  large  to  exclude  him  altogether  from  the  class 
of  persons  requiring  a pension.  Otherwise,  whether  under  the  present  law 
or  under  the  new  scheme,  the  man’s  own  interest  is  to  obtain  his  pension  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 

As  far  as  is  possible  the  pension  ought  to  satisfy  these  three  conditions  : 

• I.  That  of  giving  scope  to,  and,  if  possible,  stimulating  a man’s  own  power 
of  helping  himself. 

2.  That  of  not  making  it  any  less  his  own  interest  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  his  old  age  by  his  own  efforts,  be  it  by  the  purchase  of  a life  annuity, 
or  by  thrift,  or  otherwise. 

3.  That  of  not  diminishing  the  inducement  on  the  part  of  others  to  assist 
him  in  his  old  age. 

Leaving  out  of  account  altogether  any  idea  of  reward  for  merit,  those 
conditions  would  be  amply  fulfilled  if  the  efforts  made  by  the  pensioner 
himself  or  his  friends  to  improve  his  lot  did  not  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
his  pension,  and  if  an  interest  were  given  him  to  claim  his  pension  at  the 
latest  possible  period  and  within  the  smallest  limit.  Some  approach  to  this 
ideal  would  be  made  if,  instead  of  the  pension  being  made  dependent  upon 
the  pensioner’s  varying  age,  it  were  regulated  by  the  particular  age  at  which 
he  becomes  chargeable  under  the  pensions  law,  and  if  he  might,  by  con- 
tenting himself  with  a lower  pension  than  is  of  right  attributable  to  his  age 
in  the  earlier  portion  of  his  pensionship,  become  entitled  to  all  the  higher 
a one  in  the  later  period.  The  greater  were  the  increase  of  the  pension  as 
the  period  of  obtaining  it  becomes  retarded,  the  more  marked  would  be  the 
success  of  the  scheme. 

The  increase  of  the  rate  of  pension  might  be  made  to  stop  at  the  age 
at  which  it  might  be  assumed  that,  quite  exceptional  cases  apart,  the  pensioner 
would  be  at  the  end  of  his  capacity  to  earn  anything ; and  that  would  probably 
be  at  the  age  also  at  which  others  would  feel  disposed  to  discontinue  their 
help  given  up  to  then  with  a view  of  entitling  him  to  a higher  pension. 
The  amount  of  the  pension  paid  and  the  progressive  increase  permitted  must 
depend  altogether  upon  the  means  which  the  public  authorities  might  have 
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at  their  disposal  for  the  purpose.  In  my  opinion,  the  amount  paid  at  present 
would  not  in  the  aggregate  be  exceeded  if,  say,  an  annual  pension  of  6o  kr. 
were  fixed  for  every  inhabitant  of  Copenhagen  attaining  his  sixtieth  year, 
and  if  to  each  pension  were  added  12  kr.  for  every  further  year  in  which  a 
man  enters  upon  his  pension  up  to  seventy-five.  That  would  bring  the 
pension  at  seventy-five  up  to  240  kr.  The  pension  for  the  man’s  wife  would 
have  to  be  fixed  according  to  her  own  age,  with  this  proviso  that  it  should 
never  during  the  husband’s  lifetime  exceed  50  per  cent,  of  his  pension. 
Since  the  pension  would  be  the  same  for  every  one,  whatever  his  circumstances, 
there  would  be  no  occasion  to  grant  any  addition  for  children  unprovided 
for.  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  under  such  a system  as  this  there  would 
be  no  occasion  to  fix  a limit  of  what  is  ‘necessary,’  at  any  rate  before  the 
seventy-fifth  year.  Because  while  the  person  entitled  to  a pension  found  it 
to  his  interest  to  earn  for  himself  whatever  was  necessary  for  his  subsistence, 
he  would  feel  it  to  be  also  to  his  interest  to  put  off  to  the  latest  possible 
date  the  time  when  his  pension  would  begin.  As  regards  the  period  after 
seventy-five,  any  limit  adopted  with  respect  to  a pensioner’s  actual  needs 
could  not  prejudice  the  system  so  long  as  it  did  not  exclude  assistance  from 
others.  For,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  people  for  whom  old-age  pensions 
are  intended  will  scarcely  have  been  able  to  provide  for  themselves  sufficient 
to  meet  their  wants  of  subsistence  after  seventy-five.  It  might  accordingly 
be  made  a general  condition  that  the  person  on  whose  behalf  an  old-age 
pension  is  applied  for  should  not  be  in  a position,  to  obtain  for  him-  or 
herself,  or  for  his  or  her  family,  the  necessary  subsistence  without  help.  If 
it  should  appear  desirable  that  a fixed  limit  should  be  set,  a line  might  be 
drawn  either  by  the  law  or,  preferably  by  the  administering  central  authority, 
for  several  years  at  a time,  at  a figure  differing  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  each  locality. 

This  method  of  dealing  with  old-age  pensions  would  get  rid  of  part  of 
the  pensions  now  actually  being  paid.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many 
of  the  pensioners,  who  were  in  receipt  of  poor  relief  before  the  year  1892, 
would  have  readily  contented  themselves  on  attaining  their  sixtieth  year  with 
the  old-age  pension  here  proposed  (supposing  such  to  have  existed)  more 
particularly  those  who  became  chargeable  to  the  parish  only  at  a rather 
advanced  age.  However,  a considerable  portion  of  this  number  also  would 
have  asked  for  pensions  on  a higher  scale,  and  would  accordingly  have  been 
passed  on  to  ordinary  poor  relief.  There  would  have  been  no  cause  to  regret 
this.  These  people  would  have  felt  better  provided  for  under  the  scheme 
advocated,  if  the  relief  obtained  had  been  at  all  times  equal  to  their  wants. 
Apart  from  the  people  whose  destitution  is  caused  by  bodily  disablement  or 
illness,  at  a younger  age,  and  whose  position  with  respect  to  relief  might  be 
modified  by  more  causes  than  one,  the  great  mass  of  those  who  become 
dependent  upon  poor  relief  before  the  period  of  old  age,  are  generally  inferior. 
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more  particularly  in  point  of  morality  and  intellect,  to  the  majority  of  those 
who  do  not  require  relief  till  old  age  comes,  and  this  in  itself  appears  to  justify 
some  difference  in  the  treatment  accorded  to  the  two  classes. 

The  old-age  pension  should,  under  the  proposed  scheme,  be  in  every  case 
supplied  in  cash,  and  its  amount  should  be  always  independent  of  considerations 
of  illness  or  of  the  pensioner’s  specific  need.  There  would  be  no  supplementary 
pension,  given  in  the  shape  of  a pension  for  illness,  or  of  accommodation  in  a 
hospital  or  an  asylum.  As  regards  assistance  in  the  case  of  illness,  that  belongs 
properly  to  the  province  of  ‘ self-help,’  which  should  provide  for  such  cases  and 
could  do  so  in  the  present  condition  of  Danish  friendly  societies.  The  State 
and  the  local  authorities,  in  truth,  pay  such  handsome  subsidies  towards  sick 
insurance  among  the  poor,  that  the  rates  of  premium  have  become  materially 
reduced  and  the  length  of  time  for  which  the  benefit  is  granted  has  been 
extended  very  considerably.  The  period  passed,  the  beneficiaries  are  entitled 
to  draw  a public  pension  equal  to  that  paid  them  by  their  friendly  society 
without  such  assistance  entailing  the  disqualifications  of  poor  relief.  Were  the 
proposed  scheme  adopted,  those  who  have  by  reason  of  chronic  illness  found 
themselves  disqualified  for  joining  a sick  club,  will  only  in  rare  cases  be 
required  to  fulfil  the  conditions  prescribed  entitling  them  to  an  old-age  pension, 
or  to  be  content  with  such  a pension.  Only  in  very  rare  cases  again  will  a 
sick  person,  having  passed  the  sixtieth  year,  live  beyond  the  period  for  which 
under  the  present  arrangement  a sick  pension  is  assured  to  him  or  her.  In  any 
case  these  matters  ought  to  be  arranged  with  due  regard  to  other  considerations 
than  those  which  at  present  govern  the  old-age  pensions  system.  In  the  case 
of  destitute  invalids  there  is  no  occasion  to  make  any  distinction  between  the 
different  ages. 

The  asylums  specially  appropriated  to  the  accommodation  of  old-age 
pensioners  do  not  exercise  a very  happy  effect,  inasmuch  as  experience  shows 
that  they  serve  to  extinguish,  generally  speaking,  the  sense  of  duty  which  a man 
owes  to  his  poorer  neighbours.  In  a society  governed  by  modern  ideas,  with 
humane  ideas  strongly  developed,  cases  will  always  occur,  in  which  the  public 
authorities  will  consider  themselves  called  upon  to  provide  entirely  for  such 
or  such  aged  poor.  However,  cases  of  the  same  kind  are  sure  to  present 
themselves  in  respect  of  people  whose  feebleness  of  body  is  not  caused  by  old 
age  j and  society,  as  now  constituted,  may  be  trusted  never  to  give  to  such 
persons  the  assistance  required  on  the  lines  of  strict  poor  relief ; it  will  not 
limit  them  to  what  is  absolutely  indispensable.  Whether  it  be  charity  which 
undertakes  the  task,  or  the  public  authorities,  the  relief  given  will  be  given  on 
the  principal  of  charity,  without  regard  for  the  particular  age  and  without 
distinction  as  to  the  conditions  governing  old  age  benefits.  Under  the  Danish 
law  on  poor  relief  it  is  not  allowed  to  place  undeserving  individuals  in  asylums 
intended  for  deserving  persons,  old  or  enfeebled.  Under  the  old-age  pensions 
law  it  is  not  permissible  to  place  pensioners  in  the  asylums  mentioned.  Thus 
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in  the  district  of  Frederiksberg  there  are  two  distinct  asylums,  one  for 
deserving  poor,  (under  poor  relief),  the  other  for  old-age  pensioners,  though 
the  two  are  under  the  same  roof,  separated  only  by  a wall  with  a door  in  it. 
The  treatment  accorded,  however,  is  in  the  two  asylums  precisely  the  same, 
because  no  one  sees  any  reason  why  one  class  should  be  less  well  cared  for 
than  the  other.  The  only  difference  to  be  observed  is  this,  that  the  old-age 
pensioners  show  a feeling  of  contempt  for  the  merely  relieved,  not  on  the 
ground  of  any  real  difference  in  their  respective  worth,  but  because  of  a 
prejudice  which  the  law  encourages. 

Little  exception  can  be  taken  to  the  arrangements  generally  which  prevail 
under  old-age  pensions  legislation.  Only  it  appears  doubtful  to  me  if  one 
ought  really  to  assist  married  folk  separately,  and  treat  both  as  independent 
persons  when  they  have  dissolved  their  marriage  by  a divorce,  or  legal 
separation,  or  simply  by  habitually  living  apart.  The  effect  of  this  must  be 
artificially  to  dispose  people  to  dissolve  marriages  which  are  not  altogether 
happy,  and  it  does  not  appear  quite  fair  that  such  private  incompatibilities 
should  impose  greater  burdens  upon  the  community.  In  any  case  the  two 
pensions  taken  together  should  not  in  value  exceed  the  one  which  would  have 
been  given  to  the  two  persons  living  together.  A difference  will  of  course 
have  to  be  made  in  cases  in  which  the  two  parties  have  lived  apart  during  a 
considerable  period,  say  ten  years,  before  becoming  chargeable  to  the  old-age 
pensions  fund. 

The  only  provision  actually  contained  in  the  law  having  reference  to  a 
claimant’s  own  efforts  to  provide  for  himself  is  to  be  found  in  the  clause  which 
says  that  he  must  not  have  drawn  any  poor  relief  during  the  ten  years  preceding 
his  claim.  The  new  law  of  23rd  May  1902  has  to  some  extent  weakened  the 
effect  of  this  clause  by  laying  it  down  that  sick  relief  shall  not  count  as 
ordinary  poor  relief.  That  modification  embodies  a rather  serious  error.  For 
as  has  been  shown,  in  Denmark  sick  relief  is  so  highly  developed  that  any 
respectable  person,  however  poor,  is  given  a chance  of  providing  under  it  for 
him-  or  herself.  The  new  law  militates  against  such  action  in  respect  of  age 
classes  above  fifty.  I hold  it  to  be  far  more  just  that  relief  should  be  so 
regulated  as  to  presuppose  that  every  effort  will  be  made  by  the  individual  to 
provide  for  himself,  and  to  stimulate  such  tendency,  than  to  make  any  effort 
made  merely  the  understood  stepping-stone  to  public  relief.  Under  the 
scheme  sketched  by  me  above  there  is  no  occasion  for  explicitly  making  a 
person’s  own  effort  a condition  for  obtaining  old-age  relief,  because  special 
importance  is  attached  to  private  effort  made  in  time  of  youth.  Only  the 
claimant  must  not  have  received  poor  relief  after  the  completion  of  his  sixtieth 
year,  for  the  effect  of  his  postponing  the  receipt  of  his  old-age  pension  by 
means  of  long  continued  receipt  of  poor  relief  must  not  be  to  increase  his 
pension.  On  the  other  hand,  I see  no  reason  why  a person  drawing  poor 
relief  up  to  sixty  should  not  after  sixty  become  ipso  facto  an  old-age  pensioner. 


provided  that  he  or  she  is  satisfied  with  the  old-age  pension  assigned  to  such 
an  age.  In  exceptional  cases  that  might  act  as  a stimulus  to  exertion  ; in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  there  would  be  no  effect,  because  people  would 
scarcely  be  satisfied  with  so  very  small  a pension. 

In  its  general  features  no  doubt  the  directions  given  for  the  granting  and 
allotting  of  old-age  pensions  are  just  and  simple.  It  is  the  local  communal 
authority  which  decides  upon  the  presence  of  the  conditions  required,  and  on 
the  amount  to  be  allowed,  and  which  actually  pays  the  pension.  In  most 
parishes  the  administration  of  the  law  has  involved  a moderate  addition  to  the 
duties  of  the  communal  authorities,  exercised  on  the  lines  of  self-government. 
The  cost  has  not  been  excessive,  although  at  the  same  time  ensuring  a fair 
distribution,  founded  upon  the  most  accurate  knowledge  of  the  pensioner’s 
circumstances.  Nevertheless  it  has  been  felt  as  a serious  defect  that,  owing  to 
the  large  latitude  allowed  to  the  exercise  of  independent  judgment,  the 
application  of  the  law  has  varied  very  considerably  in  different  districts.  If 
my  own  proposals  were  adopted  such  difference  in  the  application  would 
entirely  cease.  Local  self-government  must  be  supported  by  great  ability,  if 
the  administration  of  the  law  is  to  be  left  to  each  communal  unit,  in  the  most 
limited  area.  ^Whenever  that  ability  fails,  or,  once  more,  in  very  large 
communal  bodies,  the  administration  of  the  law  must  of  necessity  be 
committed  in  part  at  any  rate  to  salaried  officials,  which  means  expense  and 
anything  but  delicate  handling  of  local  discretion. 

As  it  is,  discontent  has  shown  itself  as  general  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
under  the  present  law.  Ever  since  it  came  into  force  nearly  every  year  has 
witnessed  fresh  attempts  made  to  amend  it.  The  new  law  of  23rd  May  1902, 
has  done  only  very  little  to  remedy  its  defects.  On  27th  March  1903 
a Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  insurance  against 
disablement  by  bid  age  and  other  causes ; it  will  be  the  duty  of  that  Committee 
at  the  same  time  to  revise  the  present  Old-Age  Pensions  law. 

As  regards  the  effects  of  the  law  to  be  shown  in  figures,  I must  confine 
myself  here  to  a brief  reference  to  the  information  given  in  the  ‘ Statistics  of 
Denmark,’  4th  series,  vol.  13,  7th  section,  on  old-age  pensions,  between  1897 
and  1901.  This  official  document  shows  that  expenditure  in  connection  with 
old-age  pensions  has  grown  from  2,500,000  kr.  in  1892  to  5,500,000  kr.  in 
1901,  and  at  the  same  time  expenditure  in  connection  with  public  poor  relief 
from  7,700,000  kr.  in  1892  to  7,900,000  kr.  in  1901.  In  comparison  with  the 
considerable  growth  of  the  population  of  Denmark  ^ in  the  same  time  there  has 
been  a not  inconsiderable  proportional  decrease  in  expenditure  upon  poor 
relief.  Such  decrease  is  not  due  solely  to  old-age  pensions.  In  my  opinion 
old-age  pensions  account  only  for  the  smaller  part  of  it.  Other  social 
legislation  of  the  present  day,  such  as  the  law  upon  sick  insurance  of 

1 The  population  of  Denmark  was  2,172,380  on  1st  February  1890,  2,323,540,  on 
1st  Febraary  1897  and  2,449,540  on  1st  February  1901. 


1 2th  April  1892,  the  several  laws  on  the  alimentation  of  illegitimate  children 
of  20th  April  1888  and  12th  April  1892,  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Law 
of  7th  January  1898,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  general  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes,  resulting  from  the  work  of  their  trade  unions, 
have  really  very  much  more  to  do  with  the  result. 

{See  Summary  of  Discussion^  page  400.) 


INVALID  AND  OLD  AGE  RELIEF  IN  GERMANY: 
ITS  MORAL  AND  ECONOMICAL  EFFECTS 

By  J.  L.  BASHFORD,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge 

This  paper  has  been  submitted  to  His  Excellency  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  German 
Imperial  Home  Office,  Minister  of  State  Count  Posadowsky-Wehner,  and  to  Geheimerath 
Dr.  Zacher,  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  German  Imperial  Insurance  Office.  With  their 
kind  permission  I am  authorised  to  state  that  the  statistics  contained  in  it  are  absolutely 
correct. 

Beyond  doubt  it  was  an  audacious  act  of  political  heroism  on  the  part  of  the 
authors  of  the  German  Workmen’s  Insurance  Laws  to  risk  the  introduction  of 
such  a scheme.  It  was  claimed  for  these  laws  that  an  ameliorjition  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  working-classes  would  accrue  therefrom  ; but  precisely  those  poli- 
tical parties  that  posed  as  the  special  patrons  and  allies  of  the  working-classes 
would  not  support  the  measures.  The  main  objection  of  the  Liberals  and 
Radicals  was  that  the  principle  of  self-help  was  thereby  undermined ; whilst 
the  Socialists  explained  their  refusal  to  support  the  scheme,  although  it  went  far 
to  realise  State  Socialism  as  sketched  out  by  Lassalle,  just  because  it  did  not  in 
their  view  go  far  enough.  Only  a powerful  statesman  could  in  1881  have  lent 
his  name  to  a scheme  so  colossal,  and  yet  one  that  even  his  friends  characterised 
as  a startling  though  fascinating  leap  into  the  dark. 

For  what  was  the  condition  of  things  in  the  German  Empire  when  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  i.  charged  Prince  Bismarck  to  read  his  memorable  message  to  the 
Reichstag  on  17th  November  1881  ? Maddening  prosperity  had  attended  the 
riotous  speculation  that  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  victories  of 
1870-187 1,  and  this  was  followed  by  a tremendous  crash  and  a period  of  gloomy 
depression.  The  expansion  of  industry  in  the  Empire  had  given  rise  to 
immense  discontent  amongst  the  working-classes  who  now  turned  to  the  lead- 
ing agitators  of  the  Socialist  party,  which  was  steadily  increasing  in  numerical 
strength.  In  June  1878  a hideous  attempt  was  made  on  the  life  of  the  octo- 
genarian Kaiser,  and  four  months  afterwards  the  repressive  law  against  the 
Socialists  was  passed  by  the  Imperial  Diet. 

In  the  very  midst  of  these  seething  times  of  discontent  and  revolutionary 
agitation,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  sent  his  historic  message  to  the  Reichstag,  in  which 
he  said : — 

‘ In  February  already  of  this  year  (1881)  we  gave  expression  to  our  convic- 
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tion  that  the  healing  of  the  social  diseases  was  not  to  be  sought  exclusively  in 
measures  of  repression  of  social-democratic  excesses,  but  at  the  same  time  by 
furthering  in  some  positive  manner  the  welfare  of  the  working-people  . . . 
We  should  look  back  with  greater  gratification  upon  all  the  successes  with  which 
God  has  visibly  blessed  our  reign,  if  we  could  succeed  in  taking  away  with  us 
in  the  future  the  consciousness  that  we  were  bequeathing  to  the  Fatherland  new 
and  permanent  guarantees  for  its  internal  peace,  and  a greater  measure  of 
security  and  productive  assistance  to  the  needy  to  which  they  are  entitled.’ 

His  Majesty  then  announced  that  bills  for  insuring  the  workmen  against 
accidents  incurred  in  the  exercise  of  their  calling,  and  against  sickness  were  to 
be  laid  before  the  house,  adding  : — 

‘ But  those,  too,  who  from  old  age  or  invalidity  become  incapable  of  earning 
their  livelihood,  have  a reasonable  claim  from  the  whole  body  politic  to  a 
greater  measure  of  State  assistance  than  has  hitherto  been  accorded  to  them.’ 

These  words  introduced  the  gigantic  scheme  of  German  social  legislation,  by 
virtue  of  which  working-men  in  the  German  Empire  were  to  have  an  acknow- 
ledged and  incontestable  legal  right,  when  unfitted  by  sickness,  accident,* 
invalidity  or  old  age,  to  such  assistance  and  pensions  as  would  relieve  them 
from  the  necessity  of  falling  back  upon  the  uncertain  assistance  of  public 
charity.  It  was  determined  that  the  end  should  be  arrived  at  by  means 
of  a scheme  of  compulsory  insurance,  in  which  the  insured,  the  employers 
and,  in  the  case  of  invalidity  and  old  age  pensions,  the  State  should  contribute 
together.  The  Invalidity  and  Old  Age  Relief  Fund  was  to  be  a fund  to  which 
the  workpeople  were  to  contribute  their  portion,  to  which  also  they  were  to  have 
a legal  right  to  look  for  relief  later  on. 

The  term  ‘State  Socialism  ’ is  repudiated  as  incorrect,  on  the  ground  that  the 
State,  as  such,  has  no  influence  whatever  on  the  administration  of  the  German 
Workmen’s  Insurance  Scheme.  The  State,  it  is  submitted,  only  enacted  the 
laws  under  which  the  scheme  was  created ; whereas  the  Insurance  System  is 
administered  by  the  contributors  thereto.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the 
whole  system — and  therein,  it  is  maintained,  lies  its  chief  feature — is  that  of 
mutual  insurance  based  on  self-administration. 

In  the  case  of  the  Invalidity  Act,  the  managing  board  consists  of  an  equal 
number  of  representatives  of  workmen  and  employers  presided  over  by  a com- 
munal or  State  official. 

The  Government  resorted  to  compulsory  insurance  because  it  was  impossible  to 
devise  any  other  method  for  securing  the  broad  masses  of  the  working-classes — 
those  belonging  to  the  lower  paid  grades — to  contribute. 

This  Insurance  Scheme  affects  workpeople — not  vagrants,  tramps,  or  those 
that  will  not  work.  Nor  are  the  Workmen’s  Insurance  Laws  a charitable  scheme. 
They  are  unlike  mere  Poor  Law  relief  measures,  in  that  they  confer  on  every 
insured  person  a legal  right  to  a fixed  modicum  of  assistance  in  case  of  sickness, 
accident,  invalidity,  or  old  age,  in  return  for  which  they  have  themselves  contri- 


buted  an  obolus  to  the  fund  from  which  they  receive  such  assistance.  The 
Invalidity  Law  constitutes  a scheme  in  which  the  insured  and  the  employers 
co-operate  with  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  preventing,  or  at  least  of  minimising, 
prospective  distress  likely  to  be  brought  about  by  existing  conditions  over  which 
the  workmen  cannot  be  said  to  have  control,  a state  of  distress  for  which  they 
could  not  be  held  responsible.  The  workman  is  put  in  a position  by  means  of 
the  assistance  afforded  by  this  Insurance  Scheme,  calculated  to  eliminate  the 
economical  reason  which  causes  him  to  be  regarded  as  a burden  to  his  relatives. 
In  fact  this  assistance  may  ultimately  prove  a source  of  welcome  from  them. 

State  interference  of  any  kind  in  matters  concerning  the  order  of  the  life  of 
the  individual  has  always  been  more  tolerated  by  Teutons  than  by  Anglo-Saxons, 
nay,  has  been  generally  welcomed  by  the  former — hence,  no  doubt,  the  facility 
and  rapidity  with  which  the  system  of  compulsory  insurance  in  Germany  has 
already  begun  to  fit  into  the  accepted  routine  of  the  life  of  the  German  people, 
compared  with  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  that  would  presumably  confront  a 
similar  national  scheme  in  England — were  it  brought  forward — if  it  be  permitted 
to  draw  inferences  from  the  opposition  that  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  proposals  met  with. 

In  order  to  become  closer  acquainted  with  the  process  of  development  of  the 
preliminary  official  consideration  of  this  question  in  Germany,  we  can  refer  for 
instructive  data  to  Bbdiker’s  ‘ Die  Unfall-Gesetzgebung  der  europaischen 
Staaten’ — ‘The  Laws  of  European  Countries  affecting  accidents.’ — (Wirklicher 
Geheimer  Ober-Regierungsrath  Dr.  Bodiker  was  the  first  President  of  the 
Imperial  Insurance  Office.)  He  tells  us,  that  although  the  Haftpflichtgesetz  of 
1871  (Employer’s  Liability  Act),  and  the  Gewerbe-Ordnung  (Trades  Act)  con- 
tributed to  the  prevention  of  accidents,  ‘ the  case  of  the  workpeople,  when 
it  was  a question  of  compensation  or  the  injuries  suffered  from  accidents, 
remained  exceedingly  precarious.’  The  reason  for  this  was  given  in  the  Expose 
des  motifs  preceding  the  Accidents  Insurance  Bill  laid  before  the  Reichstag  in 
1881,  wherein  we  read  : — 

‘As  the  injured  person  is  saddled  with  the  necessity  to  prove  that  the 
employer  or  his  representative  was  to  blame  for  the  cause  of  the  accident  in 
question,  the  benefits  assigned  to  the  workpeople  by  the  Act  {t.e.  the 
Employers’  Liability  Act — Haftpflichtgesetz)  are  in  most  cases  illusory.’  But 
the  chief  anomaly  of  the  Act  was  that  the  employ^  was  required  to  prove  his 
case  by  means  of  an  action  at  law  against  his  employer.  This  put  him  from 
every  point  of  view  at  a disadvantage,  for  in  any  case  a wearisome  action  at  law 
was  bound  to  fonjent  bitter  and  unfriendly  feelings  between  master  and  man. 

‘ As  a rule,’  says  the  Expose  des  motifs,  ‘ the  employer  is  forced,  in  every  case 
where  compensation  is  demanded,  to  let  an  action  be  brought  against  him  by 
his  employe.’  This  condition  of  things  was  unbearable;  and  the  E.xpos^  des 
motifs  concluded  by  pointing  out  that  the  workman  was  insufficiently  protected 
by  the  existing  law  against  the  dangers  incident  to  his  calling,  whilst  exorbitant 
burdens  were  imposed  upon  the  employer;  and  further,  that  the  relations 
between  master  and  man  had  been  thereby  rendered  more  strained,  instead  of 
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being  improved,  as  had  been  hoped  would  be  the  case.  ‘ A situation,  in  the 
concluding  words,  ‘ had  been  created,  the  removal  of  which  was  desirable  in  the 
interest  of  both  classes  of  the  industrial  population.’ 

By  1881  public  opinion  in  Germany  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  both 
the  State  and  general  society  were  interested  in  providing  measures  for  the  relief 
of  workpeople  in  time  of  sickness — including  sickness  caused  by  accident 
occurring  during  the  pursuit  of  their  calling. 

Hence  the  State  legislation  for  insurance  against  sickness  and  accidents  on 
the  basis  of  public  law.  ‘ Whereas  poor  relief  aims  at  preventing  the  bitterest 
misery,’  says  Bddiker,  ‘ the  insurance  against  sickness  and  accidents  strives  for 
the  fulfilment  of  a higher  social  task.’ 

Owing  to  the  rapid  development  of  industry  in  Germany  in  the  seventies  of 
the  last  century,  and  to  the  continuous  immigration  of  people  from  the  country 
into  the  towns,  the  Government  was  confronted  by  a new  situation  involving 
difficulties  of  very  great  magnitude,  the  solution  of  which  had  to  be  faced.  A 
state  of  affairs  had  developed  that  necessarily  led  to  a condition  of  dangerous 
discontent  amongst  the  working-classes;  and  no  independent  or  voluntary 
efforts  capable  of  grappling  therewith  were  forthcoming.  It  was  therefore 
incumbent  on  the  Government  to  take  the  lead. 

German  statesmen  claim  merit  for  their  country  in  so  far  that  the  problem 
of  State  insurance  has  been  carefully  thought  out.  They  boast  that  it  has  been 
the  new  German  Empire  that  took  the  lead  in  the  attempt  to  solve  modern 
social  problems  by  means  of  State  legislation ; but  they  by  no  means  pretend 
that  they  have  arrived  at  anything  like  finality  in  the  matter,  or  that  they  have 
even  devised  methods  not  open  to  criticism  and  amendment. 

I have  been  at  pains  to  secure  opinions  from  many  sides  as  to  the  moral  and 
economical  effect  of  the  law  relating  to  pensions  for  invalid  and  aged  workmen. 
It  is  very  significant  to  find  that  now,  after  that  Act  has  been  in  force  for 
thirteen  years,  the  main  objections  to  it  have  been  withdrawn  in  the  very 
quarters  where  they  were  the  loudest  in  its  initial  stages.  Employers,  who  are 
undoubtedly  put  to  a good  deal  of  expense  and  inconvenience  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act,  have  acquiesced  in  the  inevitable;  and  so  many  of  the 
employed  have  already  derived  considerable  benefit  in  consequence  of  the 
prompt  and  liberal  execution  of  the  Act,  that  the  doubts  as  to  its  utility  that 
were  freely  entertained  by  the  whole  body  of  the  working-classes  ten  years  ago 
are  being  rapidly  dispelled  amongst  the  workmen  of  maturer  age. 

The  attitude  of  the  Socialist  Members  of  Parliament  also  has  become  quite 
another  one.  They  now  unreservedly  admit  the  benefits  conferred  on  the 
working-classes  by  the  Invalidity  Law,  notably  those  dealing  with  relief  in 
time  of  sickness.  Whereas  they  voted  against  the  original  Acts,  they  unani- 
mously supported  the  amended  Acts  both  in  Committee  and  in  the  final 
division.  1 he  full  weight  of  their  vote  is  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  new  measures  that  are  being  prepared  for  the  relief  of  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  workmen. 
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The  hospitals  that  have  been  erected,  and  are  still  being  erected,  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  by  the  Insurance  Institutes  are  an  inestimable  godsend  to 
the  workpeople,  in  that  a chance  is  given  them,  especially  in  the  case  of  tuber- 
culosis patients  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  of  eradicating  their  ailments 
under  conditions  most  favourable  to  themselves  and  to  their  families. 

As  regards  the  pensions  for  the  aged,  there  was  a plausible  reason  for  the 
objections  formerly  raised  to  them  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  sum 
and  to  the  late  limit  when  this  sum  was  paid ; but  it  is  now  admitted  that  the 
provisions  of  the  amended  Invalidity  Law  have  rendered  groundless  the 
strictures  on  this  head. 

Stress  must  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  gist  of  the  Invalidity  Act  lies  in 
the  invalidity  pension,  not  in  the  old-age  pension.  Every  workman,  irrespective 
of  age,  can  claim  the  invalidity  pension  as  soon  as  he  becomes  unfit  to  work. 
The  old-age  pensions,  as  such,  are  therefore  now  of  secondary  importance  in  the 
scheme,  and  are  retained  only  for  the  benefit  of  those  who,  despite  the  advanced 
age  of  seventy,  are  still  capable  of  work ; and  they  are  looked  upon  only  as  a 
subsidy  for  old  age.  There  is  therefore  no  intention  of  the  limit  being  thrown 
back  to  sixty-five  or  sixty ; and  instead  thereof  the  authorities  are  elaborating 
another  scheme  for  the  relief  of  widows  and  orphans  of  workmen,  as  already 
foreshadowed  in  January  1900  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Interior,  Count 
von  Posadowsky. 

The  force  of  the  above  explanations  will  be  easily  grasped  from  the  sub- 
joined statistics,  which  show  that  the  number  of  old-age  pensions  has  rapidly 
decreased  from  the  year  1891,  whilst  that  of  the  invalidity  pensions  has 
immensely  increased  : — 


Numbers  of  Pensions  Granted 


Year. 

1 

Number  still  being  paid  at  beginning 
of  the  year. 

Number  granted  in  current 
year. 

Invalid 

Pensions. 

Sick 

Pensions. 

Old  Age 
Pensions. 

Invalid 

Pensions. 

Sick 

Pensions. 

Old  Age 
Pensions. 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 
i8g8 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

161,670 

210,859 

264,899 

324,319 

405,337 

486,945 

5u8 

8700 

203,955 

203,644 

201,329 

195,133 

188,472 

179,450 

31 

17,784 

35,177 

47,385 

55,983 

64,450 

75,746 

84,781 

96,665 

125,821 

130,510 

142,720 

6,677 

7,632 

8,734 

132,926 

42,128 

31,083 

33,871 

30,144 

25,953 

22.320 

19,525 

17.320 
19,867 
14,849 

12,885 

877,053 

23,043 

402,891 

Old-Age  and  Invalid  Insurance — Revenue  and  Amount  of  Pensions,  1891-1902 
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To  this  I may  add  the  subjoined  statistics  of  the  working  of  the  Invalidity 
Act,  showing  the  receipts  in  each  year  from  1891-1902  from  contributions  of 
employers,  employed,  state  subvention,  and  interest ; and  the  amount  of 
pensions  given  in  the  same  years  for  invalid,  sick,  and  old-age  pensions  : 
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{N.B. — The  sick  pensions  given  in  1900-1902  represent  the  assistance 
given  to  those  who  were  not  permanent  invalids.) 

The  nature  of  the  contribution  of  the  Empire  requires  some  explanation. 
It  was  considered  fair  that  the  State  should  contribute  to  the  Invalidity 
Insurance  Fund  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  Invalidity  Act  relieves 
both  the  State  and  the  communes  from  the  necessity  of  paying  large  sums  for 
poor  relief. 

On  the  part  of  official  specialists,  exponents  of  the  law,  it  is  submitted  that 
in  a country  like  Germany  which,  as  compared  with  England,  is  poor,  higher 
pensions  are  not  for  the  present  feasible ; whilst  they  declare  that  in  England 
such  a system  as  theirs  could  be  worked  out  on  a much  more  liberal,  and  there- 
fore, for  the  working-classes,  a more  useful  basis  than  is  possible  in  the  German 
Empire. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  standard  of  old-age  pension  was  fixed  at 
a time  when  the  wages  of  highly-paid  skilled  workmen  were — even  in  Berlin, 
where  wages  are  in  general  higher  than  elsewhere — much  less  than  what  they 
are  at  the  present  time.  Again,  too,  the  framers  of  the  law  did  not  contemplate 
guaranteeing  a sum  even  for  the  lowest  class  of  insured  which  would  be  wholly 
adequate  for  his  support.  It  was  assumed  that  he  would  in  the  natural  order 
of  things  reside  with  some  member  of  his  family,  or  at  least  receive  a contribu- 
tion from  his  relatives  towards  his  support.  The  small  sum  given  was  considered 
as  calculated  to  relieve  him  from  the  unpleasantness  of  being  looked  upon  as  a 
non-paying  but  unavoidable  guest.  In  country  districts  the  low  pension  is  even 
considered  as  adequate,  though,  of  course,  this  is  not  the  case  in  towns.  One 
must,  however,  bear  in  mind  that,  in  the  case  of  the  workpeople  of  large  fac- 
tories, an  almost  universal  practice  prevails  of  giving  a pension  to  superannuated 
employes ; so  that  those  in  receipt  of  pensions  under  the  Act  can  certainly 
count  on  a pension  of  at  least  equal  amount  from  their  late  employers.  More- 
over, numerous  cases  could  be  cited  of  aged  workpeople  in  other  callings  also 
who  are  now  in  a comparatively  comfortable  position  in  consequence  of  their 
being  in  receipt  of  the  pension  under  the  Insurance  Act,  as  well  as  of  allow- 
ances from  their  former  employer  and  from  relatives.  The  provision  too  that 
those  who,  even  at  the  age  of  seventy,  are  in  a position  to  earn  something  and 
still  receive  the  pension  is  an  advantage  that  should  not  be  underrated. 

Amongst  the  main  complaints  still  made  concerning  details  of  the  Act,  I 
may  mention  two  that  could  easily  be  eliminated.  They  were  pointed  out  to 
me  by  a Socialist  member  of  the  Reichstag,  who  is  competent  to  give  an 
opinion.  Firstly,  the  law  is  so  complicated  that  it  is  difficult  to  put  it  in  a form 
to  be  comprehended  by  the  people;  and  secondly,  not  sufficient  trouble  is 
taken  either  by  the  authorities  or  by  anybody  else  to  explain  the  bearing  of  the 
Act  to  those  affected  thereby.  The  contributions  are  deducted  from  the  wages 
of  the  workpeople  before  payment,  and  the  younger  ones,  though  knowing  that 
the  money  is  deducted,  are  not  initiated  as  to  the  reasons  why  this  deduction 


is  made,  nor  as  to  the  certainty  of  the  benefits  that  they  will  later  on  be  entitled 
to  reap.  My  Socialist  informant  frankly  admitted  that  the  leading  administra- 
tive members  of  his  party  might  contribute  more  than  actually  is  the  case  to  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge  concerning  the  contents  of  the  Act ; and  Dr. 
Zacher,  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  Imperial  Insurance  Office,  fully  endorses 
the  validity  of  the  above-named  complaints. 

Whilst  the  law  was  under  consideration,  it  was  supposed  that  the  executive 
authorities  would  be  confronted  with  manifold  difficulties  in  their, task  of 
carrying  out  its  details.  This  has  not  been  the  case;  on  the  contrary,  the 
machinery  works  very  well.  Both  employers  and  employes  have  accommo- 
dated themselves  to  whatever  burdens  are  associated  therewith,  and  the  benefits 
that  accrue  therefrom  are  being  more  and  more  acknowledged.  Of  course, 
there  are  a good  many  complaints  about  the  lowness  of  the  pensions,  but  I have 
already  given  some  reasons  why  this  feature  must  remain  inherent  to  the  Act. 
It  should  be  further  noted  that  any  workman  is  entitled  under  the  Act,  by 
agreement  with  his  employer,  to  insure  in  a higher  class  than  the  one  he  is 
compelled  to  subscribe  to,  or  he  may  voluntarily  himself  insure  in  a higher 
class.  Under  no  circumstances  would  it  be  possible  to  render  all  parties  con- 
tent with  this  detail.  The  beneficiaries  under  the  Act  have,  however,  had 
reason  to  discover  that  they  are  not,  on  becoming  invalided  or  attaining  the 
age  of  seventy,  handed  over  to  the  public  Poor  Law  officers,  but  that  they 
enjoy  a legal  claim  to  an  allowance.  This  alone  is  a moral  gain. 

Mr.  Geoffrey  Drage,  M.P.,  remarked  nine  years  ago,  in  his  most  instructive 
book  entitled  The  Problem  of  the  Aged  Poor : ‘ The  general  objection  which 
applies  to  all  pension  schemes  alike  appears  to  be  that  they  would  discourage 
thrift  instead  of  encouraging  it.’  This  has  not  been  the  experience  of  the 
working  of  the  German  law.  The  apprehension  that  the  spirit  of  thrift  would 
be  paralysed  thereby  was  entertained  over  here,  and  was  set  forth  as  one  of  the 
objections  to  the  measure.  As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  the  deposits  in  the 
savings  banks  have  increased  since  the  Act  came  into  force.  The  sum  total 
of  deposits  in  Prussian  savings  banks  increased  from  1593  millions  of  mks. 
(roughly  ;^7  9, 000, 000)  in  i88o  to  4968  millions  of  mks.  (roughly  ;^248,ooo,ooo) 
in  1897  the  number  of  deposits  up  to  60  mks.  being  2,164,621 

in  1897,  whereas  in  1881  they  had  only  been  725,477.  In  Bavaria  the  sum 
total  of  deposits  was  89  millions  of  mks.  (roughly  ,;^4,45o,ooo)  in  1880,  and 
284  millions  of  mks.  (roughly  ^^14, 200,000)  in  1897. 

The  statistics  now  at  hand  give  ample  evidence  of  the  immense  benefits 
derived  by  the  workpeople,  male  and  female,  from  the  hospitals  erected  under 
the  Act.  On  this  subject  there  has  been  a consensus  of  opinion  at  all  the 
International  Congresses  hitherto  held.  A large  sum  of  money  is  saved  by 
means  of  the  hospitals,  and  the  working-classes,  as  well  as  all  political  parties, 
unreservedly  admit  their  inestimable  value.  Thousands  of  patients  have 
permanently  recovered  their  health,  and  have  been  preserved  from  total 


disability  in  consequence  of  the  treatment  they  have  undergone  at  these 
hospitals.  From  1897-1902,  19,647,166  mks.  (;,£‘963,o37)  were  expended  on  the 
treatment  of  consumptive  patients;  and  12,369,457  mks.  (;i^6o6,346)  on  the 
treatment  of  patients  suffering  from  other  maladies. 

The  treatment  of  patients  for  consumption  lasted  up  to  82  days  for  women, 
at  an  outlay  of  341.43  mks.  (^17) ; and  up  to  74  days  for  men,  at  an  outlay  of 
360.20  mks.  (p^x8);  for  other  maladies  up  to  53  days  for  women,  at  an  outlay 
of  183.67  mks.  (^9,  3s.);  up  to  48  days  for  men,  at  an  outlay  of  198.48  mks. 
(j^9,  i8s.). 

From  1897-1902,  the  statistics  of  the  treatment  of  consumption  were  as 
follows ; — 


1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

Total. 

Men,  . . 

, 2,598 

3,806 

6,032 

8,442 

10,812 

12,187 

43,877 

Women,  . 

736 

1,104 

1,666 

2,652 

3,844 

4,302 

14,304 

The  statistics  of  the  treatment 

of  other  maladies  were : — 

Men,  . . 

. 4,082 

5.025 

6,870 

8,755 

9,176 

9,837 

43,745 

Women,  . 

. 1,806 

2,489 

3,802 

5.276 

6,009 

6,196 

25,578 

The  insurance  institutes  of  Berlin,  Brandenburg,  Silesia,  Hanover,  Wiirtem- 
berg,  Baden,  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  Thuringia,  Oldenburg,  Brunswick,  the 
Hanse  Towns,  Elsass-Lothringen,  the  Pension  Fund  for  Workmen  of  the 
United  Prussian-Hessian  Railways,  the  Norddeutsche  Knappschafts  Pension 
Fund,  and  the  Bochum  Allgemeiner  Knappschafts  Verein,  have  erected 
splendidly  equipped  hospitals  under  the  Act.  The  one  erected  by  the  Berlin 
Institute,  situated  at  Beelitz,  within  easy  distance  of  Berlin,  in  the  midst  of 
a huge  pine  forest,  was  visited  by  the  members  of  the  International  Tuberculosis 
Congress  in  1902,  and  subsequently  by  a deputation  of  the  English  Friendly 
Societies,  brought  over  for  that  purpose  by  Dr.  Hillier  of  London. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Acts  for  the  relief  of  invalidity  and  old  age  up  to 
the  end  of  1902,  32,603,777  mks.  (;^i, 598,224)  were  spent  for  the  relief  of  the 
sick;  and  in  1902,  5,861,166  mks.  (^^287, 312)  for  patients  suffering  from 
diseases  of  the  lungs  alone. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  insurance  institutes  contribute  to  the 
supply  of  better  dwellings  for  the  poor  by  the  loans  they  advance  to  building 
societies. 

A defect  which  will  probably  be  remedied  before  long,  the  more  so  as  the 
parties  themselves  are  clamouring  for  it,  is  that  a number  of  home-workers  and 
individuals  in  the  employ  of  private  individuals  are  not  yet  subject  to  the  Act. 

If  we  turn  to  the  statistical  results  of  the  Workmen’s  Insurance  Laws  from 
1885  to  1903,  we  learn  that  sixty  millions  of  persons  in  the  German  Empire 
(sick,  injured  by  accidents,  and  invalided  and  aged  persons,  or  their  families), 
have  received  during  that  period  4,036,000,000  mks.  (;i£’i97>843)i37)  as 
statutory  compensation,  of  which  sum  the  workmen  themselves  paid  only  the 
smaller  half  of  the  contributions,  and  have  received  as  compensation  through 


the  medium  of  these  funds  ij  milliards  of  marks  (;^73)529i4ii)  more  than 
they  themselves  contributed. 

Of  this  large  sum,  293,500,000  mks.  (;^i4i387>25S)  have  been  paid  during 
the  last  twelve  years  in  the  form  of  Old  Age  Pensions,  i.e.,  between  1891-1902, 
making  an  average  of  203,000,  or  nearly  millions  of  pounds  per  year, 
and  357,500,000  mks.  (;^  17.524.509)  for  invalid  pensions,  making  an  average 
of  nearly  millions  of  pounds  per  year.  I am  enabled  to  state  on  authority 
that  at  the  time  of  writing  these  lines,  roughly  millions  of  marks  (;.^j6i,274) 
are  spent  every  day  of  the  year  in  the  German  Empire  for  the  relief  of  the 
working-classes  under  the  provisions  of  the  three  Acts  of  Parliament  dealing 
with  workmen’s  insurance.  The  accumulated  funds  amount  already  to 
milliards  of  marks  (^73.529.4”).  of  which,  up  to  the  end  of  1903,  about 
296  millions  (^^14.509,804)  have  been  spent  on  the  construction  of  workmen’s 
dwellings,  sanatoria,  public  baths,  etc.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  working-classes, 
according  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Invalidity  Act. 

The  total  population  of  the  German  Empire  is  now  estimated  at  about 
58  millions,  whilst  the  number  of  wage-workers,  i.e.  of  professional  working 
people  and  labourers,  workmen,  or  daily  labourers,  is  estimated  at  14^  millions. 
Wage-earners,  who  are  also  subject  to  the  Workmen’s  Insurance  Acts,  include 
all  persons  whose  wages  or  salary  do  not  exceed  2000  marks  (roughly  ;^ioo) 
per  annum,  from  amongst  industrial  and  agricultural  officials,  commercial 
employes  and  assistants  and  small  employers. 

Dr.  Zacher,  of  the  Imperial  Insurance  Office,  draws  a distinction,  as  above, 
between  wage-workers  and  wage-earners  for  purposes  of  the  Acts. 

The  aim  and  object  of  the  social  legislation  of  the  German  Empire,  inaugu- 
rated in  1881,  was  the  amelioration  of  the  material  condition  of  the  working- 
classes.  Subjoined  is  a summary  of  the  points  that  the  officials  responsible  for 
the  drafting  of  the  Acts  presented  to  themselves  for  consideration. 

It  was  felt  that  the  wealthier  classes  had  increased  their  wealth  ; that  the 
well-to-do  classes  had  become  better  off ; and  that  the  claims  of  the  working- 
classes  for  succour  and  relief  from  the  State  could  no  longer  be  deferred.  As 
the  better 'situated  classes  had  a perceptible  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
existing  State,  it  was  deemed  desirable  that  the  working-classes  should  be 
enabled  to  feel  a similar  interest,  by  making  them  actual  shareholders  in  State 
property  in  the  shape  of  a vested  claim  to  the  funds  destined  to  distribute 
allowances  and  pensions.  The  working-classes  hold  no  property  in  the 
generally  accepted  sense  of  the  term  ; but  they  are  the  most  numerous  section 
of  the  body  politic.  They  are  the  least  educated,  but  should  be  made  to  feel 
that  the  State  is  an  institution  which  distributes  tangible  benefits  that  they  also 
can  and  do  share  in.  The  State  does  not  exist  merely  to  afford  protection  to 
the  better  situated ; but  also  to  watch  over  and  to  administer  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  working-classes. 

It  was  submitted,  however,  that  this  species  of  social  legislation  was  nothing 
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more  nor  less  than  a ‘ class  legislation,’  which  for  this  reason  ought  not  to  be 
tolerated  by  the  nation.  In  reply  thereto,  it  was  said  in  1883  by  the  present 
Under  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  Trade  and  Commerce;— 

‘ The  peculiar  feature  of  our  modern  development  is,  that  conditions  for  the 
whole  class  of  workpeople  have  arisen  therefrom,  which  compel  the  State  to 
interfere  by  enacting  special  laws,  if  it  is  not  to  run  the  risk  of  seeing  these 
conditions  lead  to  complete  ruin.  A whole  series  of  laws  has  resulted  from  this 
necessity.  . . . All  of  them  place  restraints  on  the  freedom  of  contract  in 
regard  to  work  . . . because  the  consistent  following  out  of  this  basis  of 
modern  economic  arrangements  {i.e.  freedom  of  contract  in  regard  to  w'ork), 
would  lead  to  the  ruin  of  the  classes  concerned.’ 

With  the  publication  of  the  Imperial  message,  the  working-classes  in  the 
German  Empire  secured  the  recognition  by  the  Government  that  the  clamour 
for  relief  was  justified. 

The  first  step  taken  was  to  ward  off  the  weight  of  the  consequences  accruing 
from  accidents  and  sickness  ; and  the  result  of  the  labour  in  this  direction  was 
the  passing  of  the  Workmen’s  Sickness  Insurance  and  the  Workmen’s  Accidents 
Insurance  Bills.  The  latest  amendment  dealing  w'ith  Workmen’s  Sickness 
Insurance  dates  from  May  1903,  and  came  into  force  on  January  ist  of  this 
year.  Of  this  amendment,  Count  von  Posadow’sky-Wehner,  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  said  on  27th  February  1903  ; — ‘ I must  beg  that  this  Act  be  regarded 
merely  as  a further  etape  on  the  road  for  the  continuance  of  social  reform.’ 
It  can  thus  be  inferred,  as  already  hinted  above,  that  the  Imperial  Government 
has  no  intention  of  shelving  the  subject  as  finally  disposed  of. 

The  original  ‘ Invalidity  and  Old  Age  Insurance  Act  ’ was  passed  in 
January  1889,  and  came  into  force  on  ist  January  1891.  This  was  replaced  on 
ist  January  1900,  by  the  ‘ Invalidity  Insurance  Act,’ which  passed  the  Reichstag 
on  13th  July  1899.  The  amendment  introduced  several  improvements  which 
were  based  on  the  experience  made  in  the  previous  eight  years.  Its  main 
object,  as  already  pointed  out  in  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Report  published 
in  1899,  was  to  effect  a more  even  distribution  over  the  various  parts  of  the 
empire  of  the  burdens  entailed  by  the  payment  of  the  pensions  prescribed  by 
the  law.  A readjustment  of  these  burdens  had  been  shown  to  be  necessary 
because  of  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  Insurance 
Institutes  in  those  parts  of  the  Empire  where  the  population  was  mainly  agri- 
cultural. In  agricultural  and  kindred  occupations  the  burden  for  pensions  was 
found  to  be  quite  out  of  proportion  to  that  of  other  occupations,  hence  a 
general  fund  was  formed  which  was  to  bear  the  chief  brunt  of  the  pensions. 
There  are  thirty-one  of  these  Insurance  Institutes,  and  nine  special  funds, 
making  in  all  forty  bodies  dealing  with  the  business  of  the  Act.  The  inequality 
just  mentioned  was  found  to  be  primarily  due  to  the  fact,  only  discovered  after 
the  census  of  1895,  persons  of  seventy  years  of  age  and  upwards  formed 
a larger  percentage  of  the  insured  population  in  agricultural  than  in  industrial 
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and  commercial  districts.  In  view  of  the  universal  complaint  that  the  younger 
and  more  enterprising  portion  of  the  rural  population  perpetually  verges 
towards  industrial  and  commercial  centres,  this  inequality  could  present  no 
surprise.  The  opportunity  was  also  seized  for  extending  the  scope  of  the  law. 
Foremen  and  similar  higher-grade  workmen  who,  though  in  general  they  work 
for  wages,  also  occasionally  do  jobs  on  their  own  account ; and  teachers  with 
incomes  not  exceeding  2000  marks  (;^ioo)  per  annum  j are  now  included 
under  the  Act,  and  are  subject  to  the  obligation  to  insure. 

The  statistics  for  1891-1902  inclusive,  i.e.  for  the  first  twelve  years,  are  as 
follows  : — 

Millions  of  Marks.  i. 


Pensions  given  to  invalids 

357-S 

17.524,509 

Old-Age  Pensions 

293-5 

14,387,255 

Expended  on  cure  of  patients 

33-2 

1,627,451 

Reimbursements  to  the  injured  have  been 

made  as  follows : — 

In  cases  of  marriage  of  women  . 

27. 1 

1,328,431 

jj  dentil  • • * ■ 

9.0 

441,177 

„ ,,  accident 

. I 

4,902 

Total 

720.4 

p^35, 313,725 

The  obligation  to  insure  under  the  Act  extends  to  all  persons  working  for 
wages  or  salary  as  workmen,  assistants,  journeymen,  apprentices,  or  domestic 
servants  (male  and  female),  and  laundresses,  women  who  go  out  to  work,  dress- 
makers, sempstresses,  housekeepers,  charwomen,  (including  foreigners  working 
in  Germany  under  these  categories);  officials  of  works,  overseers,  foremen, 
engineers’  assistants,  clerks  and  apprentices  in  a merchant’s  office  (with  the 
exception  of  assistants  and  apprentices  in  chemists’  shops),  all  other  employes 
whose  professional  occupation  is  their  main  form  of  occupation,  schoolmasters, 
schoolmistresses,  tutors,  and  governesses,  in  so  far  as  their  income  does  not 
exceed  2000  marks  (roughly  ;^ioo). 

The  occupation  referred  to  must  be  one  that  is  sanctioned  by  law  ; must  be 
of  a fixed  kind ; and  must  be  recompensed  by  wages  or  salary.  When  free 
maintenance  alone  is  given  in  lieu  of  wages,  the  occupation  does  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  this  law. 

The  Federal  Council  is  empowered  to  extend  the  obligation  to  insure  to  all 
home-workers,  irrespective  of  the  number  of  hands  they  employ ; and  so  far, 
this  extension  has  been  ordered  for  home-workers  connected  with  the  manu- 
facture of  tobacco,  and  to  home-workers  occupied  with  weaving  and  knitting 
(textile  industry). 

The  following  are  allowed  to  insure  voluntarily  until  they  have  attained 
their  fortieth  year : — all  employes  with  earnings  from  2000  to  3000  marks 
(p^ioo  tO;^i5o);  small  master-workers  (with  only  two  regular  workmen),  and 
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home-workers  who  are  not  liable  to  compulsory  insurance ; persons  who  only 
work  occasionally,  or  for  board  and  clothing. 

All  officials  of  the  civil  service  of  the  Empire  and  the  Federal  States,  and 
of  communal  bodies,  as  well  as  teachers  and  tutors  undergoing  training ; 
and  soldiers  who  when  on  duty  are  employed  as  workmen,  are  exempt  from 
compulsory  insurance. 

Women  who  have  paid  200  weekly  contributions  may  recover  the  same  on 
marriage ; and  widows  and  orphans  (under  fifteen  years  of  age),  and  children  of 
deserted  wives,  may  also  recover  the  contributions  of  insured  persons  who  die 
before  they  are  entitled  to  the  annuity. 

The  Pension  for  Old  Age  is  granted  to  all  who  have  completed  their 
seventieth  year — even  though  the  recipient  may  be  still  able  to  earn  wages.  In 
this  case  it  serves  to  make  amends  for  diminished  vigour.  The  sole  condition  is 
that  the  recipient  shall  have  contributed  for  1200  weeks — the  so-called  ‘waiting 
time.’  This  period  of  time  used  under  the  original  Act  to  be  1410  weeks. 

The  employers,  the  employed,  and  the  Empire,  co-operate  to  form  the 
fund  out  of  which  the  allowances  and  pensions  under  the  Act  are  paid.  The 
weekly  contribution  is  paid  in  equal  shares  by  the  employers  and  employed ; 
and  the  State  adds  a fixed  sum  bf  50  ntiarks  (^2,  i os.)  per  annum  to  each 
annuity  when  it  becomes  due. 

The  State  further  pays  the  contribution  of  the  workmen  whilst  serving  in 
the  army  or  navy ; and  defrays  the  expenses  of  administration,  including  the 
postal  charges  for  sending  pensions  through  the  Imperial  Post  Office. 

Those  insured  under  the  Invalidity  Act  are  divided  into  five  contributory 
classes,  according  to  the  amount  of  their  yearly  earnings,  which  are  reckoned 
from  the  average  wages  earned  in  their  respective  callings,  or  by  fixing  them  at 
300  times  the  local  daily  wage  of  labourers  in  the  respective  localities. 

The  subjoined  table  gives  the  pensions  for  Old  Age,  and  for  Invalidity 
after  the  expiration  of  the  average  period  of  contribution — 35  years  of  50  weeks 
each — i.e.  1750  weeks; — 


Earnings 

Weekly  Contributions 

Annuity,  including  State  subsidy  of  50  Mks. 

Old-Age  Pension 

Invalidity  Pension 

Class  i.  up  to  Mk.  350  10) 

„ ii-  55oC£27io) 

„ iii.  „ 8so(;£47io) 

„ iv.  „ 1150(457  »o) 

„ V.  „ SOOo(;4lOO) 

Jofi4pf.  (t.45d0 
i of  20  pf.  (2.348d.) 
J of  24  pf.  (2.823d.) 
J of  30  pf.  (3.529d.) 
i of  36  pf.  (4-235d') 

Mk,  110.40  (^5  10) 

„ 140.40  0) 

„ 170.40  (il8  10) 

,,  200  (;£io  0) 

,,  230  {£,11  10) 

Mk.  162.60  {£Z  2) 
„ 225  {£11  5) 

„ 270  (£13 10) 

>.  3>5  (4i5  15) 

„ 360  (£18  0) 

This  table  enables  us  to  form  a rough  comparison  between  the  relative  amounts 
of  wages  and  contributions  for  old  age  in  Germany  and  England.  In  1895 
Mr.  Drage  quoted  in  the  book,  cited  above,  from  evidence  given  before  the 
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Royal  Commission,  to  the  effect  that  the  average  wages  of  the  Norfolk  Agricul- 
tural labourer  were  13s.  per  week,  or  from  ;^33  to  ^ y^3,r,  these  wages 

allowing  of  a regular  subscription  of  about  9d.  per  month  (which  is  just  above 
what  Class  5 pays  in  Germany,  the  insured  only  paying  the  half  of  the  required 
contribution)  to  a trade  union,  plus  a subscription  to  a friendly  society. 

The  labourers,  as  stated  by  the  w'itness  cited,  could  do  no  more  than  this 
towards  providing  for  their  old  age.  Thus  this  type  of  the  British  labourer 
voluntarily  contributes  more  than  the  German  labourer  contributes  under  com- 
pulsion. In  Germany  he  would  be  entitled  from  the  amount  of  his  earnings 
to  belong  to  the  3rd  Class,  but  pays,  even  to  the  trade  union,  a contribution 
almost  equal  to  that  for  the  German  ,5th  or  highest  class ; and  one  must  not 
forget  that  the  German  workman’s  contribution,  though  less,  insures  him 
against  invalidity  as  well  as  against  old  age. 

The  plan  for  determining  an  invalidity  allowance  or  pension  is  somewhat 
different.  The  invalidity  allowance  which  is  given  to  persons  unfit  to  work 
even  after  they  have  only  contributed  for  200  weeks  (the  ‘waiting  time’  as  it  is 
called)  amounts,  according  to  the  class  in  which  the  person  is  insured  to 

116.40  mks.  (^,^5,  16s.),  126  mks.  (^6,  6s.),  134.40  mks.  (;^6,  14s.),  142.20 
mks.  2s.),  and  150  mks.  (^£7,  los.),  respectively;  but  after  fifty  years 

(2500  contributory  weeks,  the  year  being  reckoned  at  fifty  weeks),  beyond 
which  time  a workman  seldom  subscribes,  the  allowance  rises  as  follows  : — 

Class : — I 2345 

185.40  Mks.  270  Mks.  330  Mks.  390  Mks.  450  Mks. 

(j£9,  5S-)  (;^I3.  lOS.)  (^16,  lOS.)  (;^I9,  lOS.)  (;^22,  lOS.) 

The  old-age  pension  remains  the  same ; but  the  invalidity  pension  rises 
according  to  the  number  of  weekly  contributions  paid  until  over  fifty  years,  viz., 
by  3.  6.  8,  ro,  and  12  pf.  respectively,  according  to  the  class.  In  this  way,  if 
the  year  be  taken  at  fifty-two  instead  of  fifty  weeks,  the  pension  after  fifty  years 
would  amount  to  ; — 

Class : I 2345 

188.40  Mks.  276  Mks.  338.40  Mks.  400.20  Mks.  462  Mks. 

(;^9.  8s.)  (.;^i3.  i6s.)  (^16,  i8s.)  (;^2o)  (.£23,25.) 

Now  supposing  a workman  be  not  invalided  till  he  attains  the  age  of  seventy, 
which  is  the  age  for  an  old-age  pension,  and  has  contributed  ever  since 
his  seventeenth  year,  his  allowance  will  be  according  to  the  following 
scale : — 

Class : — I 2 3 4 5 

194.40  Mks.  288.60  Mks.  355-20  Mks.  421.20  Mks.  487.20  Mks. 
(£9,  14s.)  (;^I4,  8S.)  (£17,  15s.)  (^21,  IS.)  (^24,  7S.) 

An  invalid  t.e.  a workman  ‘unfit  for  work’ — belonging  to  the  5th  Class 


would  thus  receive  an  annual  allowance  of  ;^24,  7s.  on  becoming  invalided  at 
seventy  years  of  age. 

The  payments  are  made  under  the  German  Act  through  the  employer,  who 
is  responsible  for  their  being  made  punctually,  by  means  of  stamps,  purchased 
from  the  post  offices  or  other  authorised  places,  which  are  affixed  to  cards 
that  serve  as  receipts  for  the  insured.  The  cards  contain  room  for  fifty-two 
stamps,  and  are  exchanged  for  new  ones  when  filled  up.  The  filled  up  ones  are 
kept  in  the  Insurance  Institute. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  convenient  method  of  registering  the  pay- 
ment of  the  contributions  was  ruthlessly  ridiculed  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
operation  of  the  Act;  and  thfe  Act  itself  was  derided  and  nicknamed  the 
‘Adhesive  Law.’  This  very  system  had  been,  however,  in  use  for  many  years 
amongst  the  German  trades-unions  (Gewerk-Vereine),  and  was  adopted  pre- 
cisely because  the  working-classes  and  those  connected  with  them  were  familiar 
with  it  and  found  it  practicable.  The  amended  Act  has  introduced  facilities 
connected  with  the  stamps.  There  is  an  option  now  of  affixing  them  every 
week,  fortnight,  or  quarter,  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  every  mode  of 
employment. 

The  amount  of  the  contributions  is  fixed  by  the  Federal  Council  for  a 
period  of  ten  years,  and  any  change  therein  is  subject  to  the  assent  of  the 
Reichstag.  The  amount  above  quoted  holds  good  until  31st  December  1910. 
It  is  so  estimated  as  to  cover  the  capital  value  of  the  annuities  chargeable  to 
the  Insurance  Institutes,  the  reimbursements  of  contributions  and  the  expenses 
of  administration. 

If  the  amount  of  the  labourers’  contribution  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
pensions,  it  is  clear  that,  even  though  the  latter  be  low,  such  favourable  condi- 
tions could  not  be  offered  to  working-people  by  any  private  insurance  office — 
the  insured  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  State  subsidy  and  of  the  employers’ 
contribution,  without  giving  any  equivalent. 

The  pensions  are  paid  monthly,  in  advance,  and  may  neither  be  pawned 
nor  sequestrated.  In  connection  with  the  apparent  insignificance  of  the  amount 
of  the  pension,  I will  cite  a concrete  case,  namely  that  of  a skilled  workman 
employed  at  one  of  the  largest  works  in  Berlin,  whom  I have  questioned  on 
the  subject. 

An  unskilled  workman  at  these  works  ca7i  earn  up  to  four  marks  (4s.)  per 
day,  i.e.  24s.  per  week.  The  majority  earn  from  30  pf.  (3.5 29d.)  to  35  pf. 
(4.1  lyd.)  an  hour.  A skilled  workman  can  earn  60  pf.  (7. o58d.)  or  roughly 
7d.  per  hour.  This  amounts  to  5s.  a day ; sometimes  it  is  a little  more  in 
consequence  of  overtime  work.  Roughly  speaking,  he  earns  30s.  per  week. 

The  man  I refer  to  has  a wife  and  two  children.  He  assured  me  that  he 
pays  for  his  apartment,  consisting  of  two  rooms — one  the  sleeping-room,  the 
other  the  kitchen  and  sitting-room — 6s.  per  week,  and  for  household  expenses 
1 8s — in  all  24s.  per  week.  I think  he  estimates  the  item  for  household 


expenses  at  too  high  a figure  for  his  class,  but  let  that  pass ; the  price  of  the 
apartment  is  of  course  monstrously  high,  and  there  should  be  a remedy. 

If  that  man  lives  to  seventy  he  will  not  have  had  to  pay  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  his  children  for  a number  of  years,  and  it  is  possible  that  his  wife  will 
have  predeceased  him.  He  is  certain,  as  a 5th  Class  contributor  under  the 
Act,  to  receive  an  old-age  pension  of  230  marks  (j^n,  los.)  per  annum,  which 
is  about  one-seventh  of  the  wages  he  earned  as  a workman  in  the  full  vigour 
of  life,  and  it  is  practically  certain  that  this  sum  . will  be  at  least  doubled  from 
other  channels,  so  that  he  would  then  receive  just  one-third  of  his  former 
wages.  If  he  should  become  invalided  at  any  time  before  attaining  the  age 
of  seventy,  he  becomes  legally  entitled  to  450  marks  (^^22,  i os.)  something  less 
than  a third  of  what  he  used  to  earn  as  an  able-bodied  workman  ; and  this  should 
under  ordinary  circumstances  be  increased  from  other  channels. 

The  Insurance  Institutes  above  mentioned  are  the  executive  bodies  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  Their  business  is  managed  by  a 
committee  composed  of  at  least  five  representatives  of  both  sides — employers 
and  employed. 

If,  as  is  done  by  some  politicians  who  are  also  large  employers  of  labour, 
exaggerated  stress  be  laid  on  the  assumption  that  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the 
legislature  was  only  to  produce  contentment  amongst  the  labouring-classes, 
and  better  relations  between  the  employers  and  employed,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  say  that  the  object  of  the  Workmen’s  Insurance  Laws  has  not  been 
attained.  Discontent  prevails  nearly  as  much  as  ever,  and  the  relations 
between  employer  and  employed  are,  if  not  more  strained,  certainly  as  cool  as 
before.  But  the  main  aim  was  not  this : the  main  aim  was  to  better  the 
condition  of  the  w’orking-people,  and  to  give  them  a legal  right  to  certain 
compensations  for  contingencies  against  which  they  could  not  make  provision 
unaided  by  the  State.  Discontent  cannot  be  effaced  anywhere  from  the  body 
politic ; and  contentment  cannot  be  prescribed  by  law.  If  the  State  were  to 
make  a present  of  10  to  every  citizen  at  a certain  age,  most  of  them  would 
complain  that  the  gift  was  not  higher. 

When  Kaiser  Wilhelm  i.  issued  his  decree  in  1881  introducing  social 
reform  for  the  aid  of  the  sick,  the  injured,  the  weak,  and  the  old,  it  was  almost 
contemporary  with  the  law  for  the  repression  of  Socialism.  In  1881,  twelve 
Socialists  were  returned  to  the  Reichstag  by  312,000  voters  ; and  the  Socialists 
as  a party  were  against  the  Government’s  insurance  system.  In  1890,  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  ii.  turned  his  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  industrial  workpeople 
of  Germany  and  issued  another  set  of  decrees.  These  decrees  were 
accompanied  by  the  repeal  of  the  Socialist  Law ; and  in  that  year  thirty-five 
Socialist  deputies  sat  in  the  Reichstag,  returned  by  1,427,300  voters.  In 
1903,  eighty-one  Socialist  deputies  were  returned  to  the  Imperial  Diet  by 
3,000,000  of  voters,  and  the  Socialist  party  no  longer  opposes  the 
Workmen’s  Insurance  policy  of  the  Government. 
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It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Prince  Bismarck  always  characterised  the 
Social  Democrats  as  ‘enemies  of  the  Empire’;  and  in  the  view  of  the  high 
circles  in  German  society — official  and  otherwise — their  political  opinions  are 
still  a bar  to  their  social  progress.  And  so  long  as  many  influential  members 
of  the  Social  Democratic  party  in  Germany  continue  to  publicly  advocate  the 
total  subversion  of  the  existing  order  of  things,  including  the  abolition  of 
monarchy,  this  ostracism  is  not  likely  to  be  revoked  in  the  German  Empire 
or  any  one  of  its  Federal  States.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a people’s  party  their 
concurrence  and  co-operation  is  worth  having,  and  should  be  sought  for.  In 
actual  practice  it  is  sought  for;  and,  despite  the  enormous  increase  of  an 
antagonistic  political  Socialist  vote,  from  which  some  persons  not  sufficiently 
cognisant  of  the  conditions  of  German  life  and  thought  are  wont  to  draw 
erroneous  conclusions,  there  is  no  longer  any  tendency  amongst  the  responsible 
Socialist  leaders  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  Government  insurance  system. 
It  is  now  pretty  generally  acknowledged  throughout  the  Empire  that  as  time 
goes  on,  the  development  of  this  system  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a salutary 
influence  more  and  more  perceptible  on  the  economical  and  social  condition 
of  the  working-classes. 

As  above  intimated,  the  Government  are  preparing  to  meet  the  obvious 
defect  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Drage,  M.P.,  in  1895,  that  women  on  marriage, 
though  receiving  back  the  contributions  they  had  hitherto  paid,  forfeit  all 
claim  to  a future  pension  in  old  age  or  invalidity.  A scheme  for  the  relief  of 
widows  and  orphans  of  contributors  is  being  prepared. 

What  is  described  as  the  ‘apathy  of  the  insured  ’ has  been  referred  to  above. 
As  to  the  ‘open  and  uncompromising  dislike’  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Graham 
Brooks  in  1893  in  his  report  on  the  German  insurance  laws,  drawn  up  on 
behalf  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labour  of  the  United  States,  I find,  aftercareful 
personal  inquiry,  and  a minute  study  of  official  statistics,  that  it  has  to  all 
intents*  and  purposes  wholly  disappeared,  now  that  the  nation  has  become 
familiar  with  the  operation  of  the  Act. 

So  far,  Germany  is  the  only  country  in  which  the  system  of  compulsory 
insurance  has  been  introduced  and  practically  tested.  It  was  feared  by  many 
that  the  w’orking-classes  would  thereby  become  less  thrifty  and  would  also 
suffer  a diminution  of  wages.  As  I have  shown  above,  the  contributions  to 
the  savings  banks  have  increased,  and  wages  are  higher.  It  is  incontestable 
that  the  general  conditions  of  the  working-classes  in  the  German  Empire  as 
regards  relief  in  time  of  sickness,  accidents,  invalidity,  and  old  age  have 
improved. 

Hand-in-hand  with  their  ameliorated  conditions  in  this  respect,  we  find  that 
the  working-classes  in  Germany  are  also  decidedly  paying  more  attention  to 
material  comforts  and  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  their  daily  food. 

It  will  be  for  the  rising  generation  to  fully  appreciate  the  effects  of  what 
has  already  been  created ; meanwhile  the  Government  scheme  is  in  a state  of 
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continuous  development.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  compulsory 
insurance  for  the  German  workmen  the  German  Empire  has  advanced  on  the 
road  of  progress  and  wealth  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  material  and  hygienic 
conditions  of  the  whole  nation  have  improved ; and  everything  goes  to  show 
that  the  working-classes  must  in  a great  measure  attribute  their  increased 
health  and  vigour  to  the  beneficent  effects  of  the  legislation  initiated  twenty- 
three  years  ago. 

{See  Summary  of  Discussion,  page  400.) 

OLD-AGE  PENSIONS  IN  GERMANY 

By  henry  W.  WOLFF,  London 

The  aim  which  the  authors  of  the  German  Old-Age  Pensions  law  set  them- 
selves when  framing  their  measure,  and  which  has  been  strictly  adhered  to 
since,  was,  to  devise  a scheme  which  should  provide  for  the  needs  of  old  age 
by  the  concurrent  enlistment  of  these  three  factors : State  aid,  employers’  con- 
tributions, and  the  beneficiaries’  own  thrift.  The  last  point  was  held  to  be 
absolutely  essential.  There  was  to  be  no  indiscriminate  alms-giving,  no 
unconditional  poor  relief,  but  what  has  in  this  country  been  termed,  aptly 
enough,  ‘endowment  of  thrift.’  Inquiry  into  thrift  practised  by  other  methods 
— membership  in  a provident  society,  the  possession  of  a savings  bank 
deposit,  etc.,  such  as  has  been  proposed  among  ourselves — was  judged  too 
roundabout.  It  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  authorities,  have  required  quite 
as  much  checking,  and  supplied  only  very  inconclusive  results.  In  their 
opinion  the  men  or  women  to  be  provided  with  old-age  pensions  must  be 
made,  to  some  extent  at  least,  to  w’ork  out  their  own  salvation  and  purchase 
their  benefit.  If  they  would  do  this,  if  they  w'ould  set  apart  every  week  from 
their  earnings  a sufficient  quota  to  make  up  in  the  end  only  a third  of  the 
entire  funds,  the  general  tax-payer  should  be  made  to  help,  roughly  speaking, 
with  another  third ; and  the  State  would  cause  the  employer  to  contribute  the 
balance  by  what  may  be  regarded  as  compulsory  deferred  pay.  ‘ 

We  have  no  concern  at  present  with  the  political  motives  which  prompted 
the  comprehensive  workmen’s  insurance  legislation  of  which  the  old-age 
pension  measure  formed  a conspicuous  and  the  most  costly  item,  except  so 
far  as  to  take  note  that  inasmuch  as  such  legislation  was  distinctly  in- 
tended as  an  effective  bid  against  the  Socialists,  then  becoming  unpleasantly 
turbulent,  the  benefit  which  it  was  to  confer  was  designed  as  a boon  which 
the  workmen  would  readily  prize  and  gladly  grasp  at,  and  the  prospect  of 
which  would  make  them  more  contented  and  submissive. 

But  that  was  not  really  all  that  was  aimed  at.  The  boon  offered  was  to 
have  an  educational  effect,  train  the  people  to  habits  of  thrift  and  providence 
even  beyond  what  was  required  to  ensure  them  their  pensions.  Accordingly, 
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it  was  deliberately  decided  that  the  pensions  granted  should  not  be  dealt  out' 
with  a lavish  hand,  but,  like  the  State  subvention,  only  in  such  proportion  as 
to  provide  encouragement  for  other  thrift,  by  which  it  was  the  legislator’s  wish 
that  the  pension  w'as  to  be  supplemented.  The  moderate  figure  of  the 
pensions  sometimes  complained  of  was  therefore  intentional. 

The  question  of  finance  also  entered  into  account  in  this  connection.  To 
talk  merely  of  old-age  pensions  is  perhaps  to  suggest  a mistaken  conception 
of  the  legislation  in  question.  The  pensions  were  to  be  for  men  and  women 
permanently  disabled  otherwise  than  by  accident — accident  disablement 
having  been  already  provided  for  by  a separate  Act.  Disablement  from  other 
causes  constituting  disability  to  earn  at  least  one-third  of  the  ordinary  wages 
was  to  entitle  to  a pension.  Old  age  was  recognised  as  only  one  such  cause, 
and  as  time  goes  on  the  proportion  of  cases  attributable  to  other  causes 
becomes  distinctly  more  predominant.  At  the  outset,  however,  old  age 
claimed,  and  in  rural  parishes  it  always  will  claim,  the  lion’s  share,  and, 
generally  speaking,  we  are  well  able,  as  I propose  to  do  here,  to  keep  it  distinct 
from  other  disablement,  at  any  rate  sufficiently  for  our  present  purpose.  The 
limit  for  old  age  was  advisedly  fixed,  not  at  sixty-five,  as  some  of  our  philan- 
thropists would  have  it,  but  at  seventy,  because  to  lower  it  by  five  years  would 
have  meant  to  have  to  about  double  the  provision  to  make  in  funds.  And 
that  provision  is,  at  the  rate  of  ;^3, 500,000  annually  from  the  employers,  who 
pay  1 2,689,055  in  all  for  workmen’s  insurance,  and  a heavy  subsidy,  rising 
gradually  to  ;^5, 000,000  a year  from  the  State,  already  considered  quite  con- 
siderable enough.  The  benefit  granted  in  respect  of  disablement  only  has  had 
a very  good  effect  in  causing  government  authorities  and  employers  to  pay 
greater  attention  to  sanitary  and  curative  arrangements  to  prevent  disablement 
among  workmen,  such  as  better  housing  and  hospital  provision.  After  com- 
pensation has  become  obligatory  there  is  a saving  in  this,  and  consideration 
for  their  own  pocket  makes  people  do  what  simple  consideration  for  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  workmen  failed  to  prompt  them  to  accomplish.  It  is 
true  that,  willy  nilly,  the  workmen  are  made  to  contribute  to  the  cost.  In  any 
case,  within  the  twelve  years  that  the  Act  has  been  in  operation,  as  much  as 

5,000,000  has  been  expended  out  of  pension  funds  for  hygienic  and 
curative  purposes,  and  the  outlay  is  considered  well  placed. 

The  Old-Age  Pensions  law  was  passed  in  1889  and  came  into  force  in  1891. 
It  has  been  amended  several  times,  and  finally  recast  in  1900.  Its  provisions 
and  the  effects  obtained  are  in  rough  outline  as  follows : 

The  weekly  contributions,  carefully  calculated  on  approved  actuarial 
principles,  are  for  convenience  collected  from  the  employer,  who  is  made 
responsible  for  their  collection  and  also  for  all  formalities.  A good  deal  has 
been  done  to  facilitate  collection  and  transmission  by  other  means.  Under 
the  new  law,  in  addition  to  the  thirty-one  central  old-age  offices,  serving  as 
many  territorial  districts,  and  nine  special  ones,  there  are  something  like  a 
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thousand  local  offices,  the  number  of  which  may  be  indefinitely  increased. 
But  that  is  rather  as  a help  for  adjudicating  in  cases  of  disablement,  to  be 
judged  by  a mixed  jury,  than  as  an  assistance  in  the  administration  of  old-age 
insurance,  which  really  regulates  itself.  However,  since,  at  any  rate  up  to 
now,  recipients  must  be  either  wage-earners  or  salaried  employees,  evidently 
tapping  the  source  at  the  fountain-head  seems  by  far  the  most  convenient  course. 
Accordingly  the  employer  is  made  responsible  for  the  two  contributions 
collectively,  but  permitted  to  deduct  the  workman’s  share  from  the  latter’s 
wages  on  the  weekly  pay  day.  There  are  provisions,  too  complicated  to  be 
here  explained,  for  making  those  contributions  regular.  There  is  a minimum 
figure  per  annum,  and  the  wage-earner  is  made  to  account  for  his  time.  In 
token  of  the  payment  of  such  contribution  a stamp  indicating  the  amount 
paid  is  affixed— or  ought  to  be— each  time  to  a card  having  fifty-two  vacant 
spaces  upon  it,  which  becomes  the  workman’s  record  of  the  transaction,  the 
visible  sign  of  his  title  to  a pension.  The  employer  is  responsible  for  the 
proper  observance  of  the  procedure  described,  and  only  the  other  day  a 
negligent  employer  was  condemned  to  payment  of  a workman’s  entire  pension 
for  life,  out  of  his  own  property,  because  he  had  neglected  to  affix  stamps, 
'rhis  method  of  keeping  a record  has  been  a good  deal  criticised  and  has  in 
fact  become  exceedingly  unpopular,  mainly  on  grounds  which  are  really  quite 
erroneous.  It  is  apprehended  that  employers  may  use  occult  signs  impressed 
upon  those  stamps  to  serve  as  bad  conduct  marks  for  the  information  of 
other  employers.  Any  such  abuse  is  strictly  prohibited  by  pains  and  penalties. 
I have  not  been  able  to  trace  a single  case  of  prosecution  on  this  score  which 
was  at  all  substantiated.  And  indeed  it  seems  inconceivable  that  it  should  be 
resorted  to.  Moreover,  for  additional  safety  the  workman  is  entitled  to  claim 
a new  card,  without  having  filled  up  the  old  one,  at  any  time  that  he  chooses. 
Evidently  some  method,  such  as  the  one  employed,  is  indispensable  if  the 
‘ contributory  ’ character  of  the  pension  is  to  be  maintained.  Do  away  with 
the  workman’s  contribution,  that  is,  with  the  ‘endowment  of  thrift,’  make  the 
relief  scheme  indiscriminate,  and  the  cards  and  stamps  may  at  once  be 
dispensed  with.  The  rates  of  contributions  are  fixed  for  a period  of  years  in 
advance  by  the  central  department,  which  administers  all  this  workmen’s 
insurance  at  Berlin.  Wages  and  salary  earners  up  to  ;^ioo  a year  income  are 
grouped  in  five  classes  and  pay  a fixed  rate  out  of  their  weekly  wages  accord- 
ingly. That  rate  is  at  present,  up  to  the  close  of  1910,  for  the  first  class, 
representing  wages  up  to  ^^17,  los.  a year,  and  purchasing  a pension  eventually 
of  ;^5i  10s.  5d.,  |d.  per  week;  for  the  second  (up  to  £2^,  los.  wages,  with 
a pension  of  os.  5d.  in  prospect)  i^d. ; for  the  third  (up  to  ;^42,  los. 
wages,  with  a pension  of  ;;^8,  los.  sd.  in  prospect)  ijd. ; for  the  fourth  (up  to 
;^57>  wages,  with  a pension  of  ;^io,  os.  sd.  in  prospect)  i^d. ; and  for 
the  fifth  (up  to  ;^ioo  with  a pension  of_^^n,  los.  sd.  in  prospect)  2^^d.,  the 
employer  in  every  case  adding  a similar  amount.  The  pensions  paid  in 
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respect  of  disablement  are,  generally  speaking,  more  liberal.  However,  the 
old-age  pension  does  not  preclude  such  employment  as  the  beneficiary  is  at  his 
age  still  capable  of.  Should  he,  however,  be  in  receipt  of  a compensation 
pension  for  disablement  by  accident,  which,  in  addition  to  any  other  income, 
exceeds  the  7A  fold  of  the  old-age  pension  independently  of  the  State  subven- 
tion, i.e.  with  £2,  I os.  per  annum  deducted,  his  old-age  pension  remains 
in  abeyance  while  the  accident  pension  continues  at  that  point.  The  work- 
man may  raise  the  rate  prescribed  in  the  above  scale,  that  is,  insure  in  a 
higher  class,  entitling  him  to  a more  liberal  pension,  if  he  chooses,  either  by 
paying  the  full  excess  contribution  (double  the  above  amount)  himself,  or 
obtaining  from  his  employer  excess  payment  proportionate  to  his  own.  The 
State  subvention  in  all  cases  remains  the  same.  I have  heard  of  some  large 
agricultural  employers  who  from  generosity  not  only  pay  the  whole  contribu- 
tion on  behalf  of  their  men  and  themselves,  but  pay  it  in  a higher  class  than 
the  wages  require.  However,  no  one  can  go  below  his  proper  rate.  The 
rates  are  also  so  fixed  as  to  something  like  equalise  the  income  of  the  fund  for 
a long  period  of  years.  If  only  the  pensions  actually  paid  out  were  raised 
each  year,  with  a margin  for  management  expenses,  comparatively  little  would 
be  required  in  the  earlier  period,  but  payments  would  become  crushing  in  the 
later  stages.  Accordingly,  more  is  levied  now,  and  out  of  the  overplus  a 
reserve  is  laid  up  which  already  amounts  to  about  ^^50,000,000.  The  funds 
having  reached  this  point,  the  interest  becomes  available  for  outgoings  and  by 
this  means  the  finance  of  the  system  is  steadied,  and  it  is  calculated  that  the 
State  subvention  will  after  a time  become  stereotyped.  When  the  out-goings 
for  pensions  have  reached  their  normal  height,  it  is  expected  that,  thanks  to  the 
interest  on  accumulated  funds,  ^^5, 000, 000  a year  will  suffice  as  annual  pay- 
ment from  the  State.  The  employers’  payments  are  expected  to  reach  about 
;^5,5oo,ooo  a year  in’  1910,  and  _;^8, 700,000  in  1950.  The  rate  allowed  by 
the  State  is  50s.  per  pension  and  year.  The  several  contributions  are  now 
calculated  to  compare  as  follows  per  head  of  the  insured  and  per  year ; 4.65s. 
for  the  employer,  4.65s.  for  the  workman,  2.88s.  for  the  State.  By  a special 
provision,  the  workman’s  contributions  are  made  repayable  (so  to  speak,  on 
surrender  of  the  policy)  in  certain  contingencies,  such  as  the  marriage  of  a 
woman  who  thereby  ceases  to  be  a wage-earner,  premature  death  while  leaving 
a widow  or  orphans,  etc.  In  the  period  from  1891  to  1902  1,093,681  such 
reimbursements  have  been  made  amounting  to  ^{^1,855,000.  The  cards,  when 
filled  up,  or  when  new  ones  are  claimed;  are  delivered  up  through  a local 
receiving  office  to  the  central  district  office,  where  they  must  be  carefully  kept, 
whatever  their  bulk,  in  fireproof  receptacles.  For  they  are  the  workman  s 
title-deeds,  and  their  loss  could  not  be  repaired.  They  are  carefully  defaced 
when  done  with,  to  prevent  fraudulent  fresh  use.  The  pensions  are  paid,  a 
month  in  advance — except  when  otherwise  arranged  by  consent  to  the 
beneficiary  in  his  own  dwelling,  by  the  Post  Office,  which  at  the  close  of  every 
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year  recovers  from  the  pension  office.  Such  pensions  may  be  neither  seized 
nor  assigned.  They  are  absolutely  secured. 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  is  the  German  Old-Age  Pensions  scheme.  It  may 
be  asked:  What  has  it  effected?  According  to  official  showing,  of  about 
14,500,000  wage-earners  at  the  close  of  1902  as  many  as  13,381,000  w-ere 
insured  under  its  provisions,  1,061,000  compensations  had  been  granted,  under 
the  two  headings  of  Disablement  and  Old  Age,  amounting  collectively  to  about 
;^6,ooo,ooo,  and  being  at  the  rate  of  about  ;,£'s,  13s.  per  case.  Of  such 
compensations  839,000  were  paid  in  the  shape  of  pensions.  In  all,  in  twelve 
years,  about  ^^36,000,000  had  been  paid  out  to  beneficiaries,  whereof 
_;^i4,675,ooo  stood  to  the  account  of  Old-Age  Pensions  alone.  If  you 
include  the  year  1903  you  find  the  total  sum  increased  to  ^42,715,000.  So 
far  as  the  law  has  been  applied,  every  wage-earner  is  assured  a pension  which, 
if  it  does  not  suffice  him  for  all  his  needs,  at  any  rate  secures  him  a certain 
advantage,  and  makes  him,  apart  from  the  freedom  left  to  him  to  move  about, 
better  off  than  a pauper.  Small  as  the  pensions  are,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  they  have  conferred  a distinct  benefit.  The  poor  worn-out  old  man, 
lodging  with  a family,  is  less  unwelcome,  and  better  cared  for,  now  that  he 
brings  at  any  rate  something  in  ringing  cash  to  the  common  fund.  He  can 
buy  his  sausage,  or  his  pot  of  beer,  or  some  other  little  luxury  to  help  him 
glide  more  smoothly  down  the  tide  of  time.  The  decline  of  emigration  in  the 
later  period  of  the  protectionist  era  is  probably  in  part  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  pensions.  There  was  trouble  at  first  about  the  incidence  of  this  new 
taxation.  It  fell  upon  some  districts,  and  those  not  the  wealthiest,  more 
heavily  than  on  others.  But  that  has  been  to  some  extent  remedied  by 
partial  pooling.  On  the  whole  the  new  policy  has  something  standing  to 
its  credit. 

However,  unquestionably  there  is  also  another  side  to  the  account.  This 
is  clearly  apparent  from  the  frequent  tinkering  of  the  measure  in  the  past,  and 
the  heavy  volleys  of  criticism  poured  upon  it  from  all  sides — except  the 
Government  table — whenever  it  is  brought  up  for  discussion  in  Parliament. 

To  take  the  critics  group  by  group,  one  cannot  surely  wonder  at  the  tax- 
payers disliking  a measure  which  means  at  the  lowest,  that  is  the  Government 
estimate,  five  millions  sterling  extracted  from  their  pockets  every  year  in 
perpetuity  not  long  hence.  Will  it  be  more  ? It  can  scarcely  become  less. 

Once  more,  no  one  can  be  surprised  at  the  very  wry  faces  made  over  the 
business  by  the  employers.  You  must  go  round  to  their  offices,  and  to  the 
offices  of  their  Defence  Associations,  to  hear  the  full  jeremiad.  Working-men’s 
insurance  legislation  costs  them  a round  ^12,700,000  every  year.  ^3,500,000 
or  so  is  paid  under  the  Old-Age  Act ; and  there  is  every  prospect  of  the  quota 
becoming  heavier,  for  fresh  claims  are  put  forward  every  year.  The  general 
tendency  almost  naturally  is  in  the  direction  of  including  new  classes  of 
beneficiaries,  and  providing  more  amply  for  them.  The  rate  of  pensions  goes 
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up  periodically.  The  time  of  probation  has  been  reduced.  Concessions  are 
made  at  all  points,  and,  as  usual,  canis  peccahim  sus  dependit.  ‘ My  peasants,’  so 
the  leader  of  the  Bavarian  Peasants’  Union  complained  to  me  ten  years  ago, 
‘ have  to  pay  considerably  more  in  old-age  pension  contributions  than  in  rates 
and  taxes.’  German  manufacturers  complain — just  as  ours  do  on  the  score  of 
our  labour  legislation — that  with  such  burdens  upon  their  shoulders  they  can- 
not possibly  compete  with  their  foreign  rivals.  Accordingly  fresh  recourse  is 
suggested  to  that  same  protection  for  which — rendering,  as  it  was  found  to  do, 
working-men’s  necessaries  of  life  dear — working-men’s  insurance  was  originally 
adopted  as  a compensation.  Now  the  compensators  in  their  turn  are  to  be 
compensated  in  respect  of  their  own  compensation.  And  so  the  endless  screw 
may  go  on  merrily,  turning  and  turning  afresh.  When  the  Government  pro- 
pounded its  great  scheme  of  creating,  by  the  side  of  old-age  pensions,  a 
special  class  of  pensions  for  widows  and  orphans,  the  employers  at  once  cried 
out  in  tones  of  protest  that  were  not  to  be  disregarded.  Accordingly  the  sug- 
gestion was  substituted,  which  has  found  favour  in  Birmingham,  that  the 
necessary  funds  should  be  raised  by  a rise  in  the  tariff.  Nevertheless,  whatever 
employers  may  say,  new  claims  are  from  time  to  time  put  forward  by  gentlemen 
dependent  upon  votes.  The  latest  proposal  is  that  artisans,  small  tradesmen 
and  the  like  should  be  admitted  to  the  insurance  along  with  workmen.  The 
Government  has  objected — as  it  has  often  objected  before,  only  to  give  way 
in  the  end.  The  little  flake  of  snow  of  1889  has  in  truth  become  something 
of  an  avalanche. 

And  it  is  not  only  the  actual  taxation  which  employers  feel  as  a grievance. 
All  that  ;^5o,ooo,ooo  accumulated — about  ^^70,000,000  in  all — is  taken  away 
from  productive  employment  in  a country  none  too  well  provided  with  capital, 
as  the  recent  crisis  has  shown,  to  be  laid  up  unproductively  in  the  unprofitable 
napkin  of  the  parable.  ‘ Invested  as  trust  funds,’  so  says  the  official  report 
prepared  for  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition.  That  huge  mass  of  money  positively 
embarrasses  its  administrators,  as  some  of  them  have  owned  to  me.  They  have 
found  a loophole,  fortunately — in  fact,  two;  but  neither  was  originally  con- 
templated. They  deposit  some  of  their  money  with  the  savings  banks,  which 
are  entitled  to  deal  with  it  just  as  any  banker  might,  even  on  personal  security 
only,  and  so  bring  it  back  into  circulation.  And  they  advance  money  for  the 
construction  of  working  men’s  dwellings  ; that  has  proved  a veritable  godsend 
in  two  ways.  The  pioneer  experimenter  on  this  ground,  the  fund  at  Hanover, 
has  already  laid  out  about  ;^i, 500,000  in  this  manner.  But,  generally  speak- 
ing, these  two  loopholes  only  very  slightly  relieve  the  administrators  in 
this  dilemma. 

Even  that  does  not  tell  the  whole  tale  of  the  employers’  grievances.  Old- 
age  pensions  are  found  to  mean  for  the  employers  most  irksome,  irritating 
interference  by  the  State  from  which  they  can  never  be  safe.  There  is  the 
Government  officer  always  prying  and  examining.  Factories  and  workshops 
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are  now  liable  to  Government  inspection  on  account  of  five  distinct  authorities. 
And  there  is  that  heavy  responsibility  already  spoken  of ! 

On  the  other  hand,  the  working-classes  seem  as  little  satisfied.  They 
receive  some  boons.  However,  on  the  principle  of  hostium  munera  non 
munera,  they  feel  no  gratitude  for  them.  They  relish  Government  control  as 
little  as  do  the  employers,  and  they  distinctly  dislike  being  held  to  their  work 
by  the  insurance  controller  who,  assisted  by  the  entries  on  their  cards,  keeps 
telling  them:  ‘ fulfil  your  work,  your  daily  tasks.’  Apart  from  this,  once  they 
are  to  receive  something,  they  want  more.  There  is  much  grumbling  on  their 
part,  and  there  has  been  considerable  shirking.  In  the  early  period,  like  the 
shortsighted  Irishman  burning  the  notes  of  the  Bank  which  they  wished  to 
injure,  these  men  have  been  known  to  tear  up  their  own  cards,  so  to  speak 
their  own  money,  and  fling  the  pieces  in  the  employer’s  or  the  controller’s  face. 
The  full  number  do  not  even  yet  obey  the  law ; they  shirk  their  obligation 
whenever  they  can.  About  ten  years  ago  the  number  of  insured  positively 
decreased.  The  shirkers  were  as  one  in  four.  More  stringent  Government 
inspection  has  reduced  the  proportion.  However,  there  is  only  one  opinion 
on  this  point,  that  if  compulsion  were  withdrawn  all  the  gifts  offered  from  what 
corresponds  to  the  Consolidated  Fund  and  the  employers’  pockets  would  be 
proffered  in  vain.  Working  men  and  working  women  would  much  prefer  to 
keep  their  weekly  contributions,  and  to  take  their  chance  of  old  age. 

And  what  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  principle  object  of  all  kept  in  view 
has  distinctly  not  been  attained.  Neither  have  the  working-classes  become 
more  thrifty,  nor  less  discontented  and  less  inclined  to  Socialism.  The  gaping 
chasm  between  classes  has  not  been  bridged  over,  but  become  more  deeply 
marked.  The  Socialist  vote  has  grown  by  a million  in  the  interval  of  two 
general  elections,  and  ‘ social  peace  ’ remains  further  off  than  ever.  ‘ A great 
disappointment,’  so  said  a high  Government  official  at  Berlin  to  me  ten  years 
ago.  ‘We  expected  a heavy  working-men’s  poll  on  our  side,  but  their  votes 
go  all  the  other  way.’ 

Here  evidently  is  a failure  to  be  set  against  the  first  recorded  success ! 
Which  is  the  greater  ? It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  failure,  for  although  some 
good  has  no  doubt  been  accomplished,  it  is  not  the  good  that  was  particularly 
aimed  at.  However,  whatever  be  the  result,  the  empire  remains  saddled  with 
its  burden,  and  cannot  shake  it  off.  ‘We  cannot  get  rid  of  it,’  so  frankly 
admitted  to  me  a leading  administrator  under  this  legislation  ; ‘ if  it  works 
badly,  all  that  we  can  attempt  to  do  is  to  improve  it.’  It  must  seem  significant 
that,  loudly  as  German  Government  men  boast  of  the  success  of  the  measure, 
and  freely  as  other  German  ‘ social  ’ legislation  affecting  working-men  has  been 
copied  elsewhere,  no  other  country  has  so  much  as  attempted  to  graft  German 
Old-Age  Pension  legislation  upon  its  own  institutions.  Denmark  has  what  it 
calls  ‘ Old-Age  Pensions,’  but  these,  as  President  Bodiker  has  been  the  first  to 
point  out,  are  ‘ mere  extended  outdoor  relief.’  France  and  Italy  both  subsidise 
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working-men’s  Old-Age  Pensions  a little,  but  they  avoid  compulsion,  and  the 
results  are  infinitesimal. 

Now,  in  considering  this  matter,  we  ought  to  be  fair  to  the  Germans. 
Their  cast-iron  methods  of  administration  have  not  a little  to  answer  for  in 
good  sooth.  But  they  are  distinctly  not  answerable  for  what  failure  there  has 
been  under  this  particular  head ; quite  the  reverse.  No  law  of  the  kind  could 
be  more  economically  and  efficiently  administered  than  is  this,  thanks  to  the 
cheapness  of  clerk  labour,  and  the  scrupulous  conscientiousness  of  administra- 
tors available  in  Germany.  Neither  could  it  be  more  humanely  administered, 
so  far  as  the  heads  of  the  department  are  concerned,  whose  urgent  endeavour 
it  is,  as  I can  bear  witness  from  what  I have  myself  seen  in  long  years  of 
observation,  that  at  least  full  justice  should  be  done  to  the  working  folk. 
Hence,  in  part,  the  periodical  extensions  of  the  Act,  and  the  higher  pension 
rates.  And  the  methods  applied  appear  distinctly  called  for  by  the  principle 
adopted.  At  any  rate  extremely  careful  reflection,  to  which  the  voluminous 
‘argument’ explaining  the  measure,  the  ‘ Begriindung,’  bears  witness,  has  led 
experienced  statesmen  in  Germany  to  conclude  that  by  no  other  means  could 
the  desired  result  be  attained.  If  you  would  have  contributions,  you  must 
have  checks ; if  you  would  check,  you  must  seize  the  portion  of  the  wages  due 
as  it  issues  from  the  employer’s  cashbox.  If  the  check  is  to  be  effective  there 
must  be  pains  and  penalties,  and  rather  severe  responsibility.  If  the  scheme 
is  to  be  business-like  there  must  be  an  accumulation  of  funds.  The  mischief, 
if  there  is  any,  lies  in  the  principle  selected.  However,  the  principle  of  a 
‘ contributory  ’ scheme  was,  on  mature  consideration,  judged  necessary,  partly 
on  educational  grounds,  partly  on  financial.  The  burden  is  felt  as  heavy  enough 
as  it  is.  To  discard  workmen’s  contributions  and  make  the  relief  promiscuous 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  German  statesmen,  make  it  absolutely  unbearable, 
even  if  pensions  were  not  raised  beyond  their  present  rate,  sometimes  com- 
plained of  as  inadequate;  and  it  would  not  make  it  more  educational,  nor 
stave  off  socialism.  There  is  Scylla  on  one  side  and  Charybdis  on  the  other, 
and  between  the  two  Ulysses’  craft  has  a bad  time  of  it. 

If  there  was  a mistake  made,  it  appears  to  have  been  made  in  endeavouring 
to  benefit  the  working-class  at  all  by  such  use  of  subventions,  which,  neces- 
sarily, involves  inspection,  penalties,  and  the  rest  of  it.  There  is  no  apt 
example  to  pit  against  German  old-age  pensions  in  any  other  country.  But 
the  Germans  have  one  at  home.  Sick  relief,  corresponding  to  the  provident 
action  of  our  friendly  societies,  is  under  the  same  cluster  of  measures,  by  an 
earlier  Act,  made  likewise  compulsory  on  principle,  as  yet  only  among 
industrial  workmen,  and  subsidised  on  principle.  German  officers  of  the 
department  take  particular  credit  for  this.  They  contrast  their  own  system 
with  ours,  which  could  not,  so  they  affirm,  being  purely  voluntary,  reach  the 
whole  of  the  working  class.  Moreover,  no  voluntary  society,  so  it  is  argued, 
could  compete  with  a subsidised  society  in  which  the  employers  contribute. 
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under  State  compulsion,  one-third  to  the  fund.  Nevertheless,  it  has  not 
proved  practicable  hitherto  altogether  to  suppress  the  purely  voluntary  sick 
clubs.  They  number  1,659  with  910,040  members,  to  21,111  compulsory 
with  9,409,524  members.  However,  the  members  of  the  voluntary  clubs  will 
not  give  up  their  own  societies,  in  the  management  of  which  no  outsider 
can  interfere.  And  although  they  must  forego  the  employers’  subventions, 
representatives  of  these  societies  have  assured  me — I have  not  been  able  to 
test  the  matter — that  they  give  the  larger  benefits.  In  Scotland,  at  any  rate, 
we  have  no  prima  facie  reason  for  disbelieving  this,  seeing  that  your  Scotch 
savings  banks,  although  foregoing  the  ready-made  apparatus  found  for  the 
Post  Office  Bank,  manage  their  business  at  an  appreciably  smaller  cost.  In 
Germany  many  of  the  whilom  advocates  of  purely  voluntary,  self-help  action 
have  abandoned  their  objections  in  submission,  not  to  argument  but  to  the 
necessity  of  the  case.  Since  the  old  age  pensions  scheme  cannot  be  got  rid 
of,  what  they  hold  that  they  must  concentrate  their  efforts  upon  is,  to  make 
it  as  perfect  as  can  be,  such  as  it  is.  But  I still  find  men  of  experience  in  the 
matter,  whose  opinion  is  worth  heeding,  even  public  officers  of  this  very 
department,  standing  firm  by  their  earlier  opinion,  that  to  resort  to  State 
Socialism,  which  constitutes  the  central  pillar  of  this  scheme,  was  a mistake 
educationally  as  well  as  financially,  and  that,  if  not  as  extensive,  certainly 
better  results  might  have  been  obtained,  more  conducive  to  the  formation 
of  a thrifty  and  provident  nation,  if  the  scheme  had  been  built  up  upon  a 
purely;  voluntary  basis. 


APPENDIX 

CONDENSED  CONSPECTUS  OF  THE  RESULTS  OF 
. GERMAN  OLD-AGE  PENSIONS 
Taken  from  Official  Figures 


OFFICIAL  FIGURES  FOR  1902 
Assumed  total  population  of  the  Empire 
Assumed  number  of  wage-earners  liable  under  the  Act 
Number  actually  insured  ...... 

Number  of  persons  compensated  under  the  Act  in  respect  of 
old  age  and  disablement  . . . . . 

Thereof  by  pensions  ...... 

Accumulated  funds  (bearing  interest)  . . . . 


Total  receipts  under  the  Act  . . . . . 

Thereof  paid  by  employers  . . . ;^3, 474,645 

Do.  by  workmen  . . . 3)474,645 

State  subsidy  .....  1,892,485 

Expenses 

Thereof  compensation  . . . ^6,020,705 

Management  expenses  . . . 597,385 

Compensation  per  case  ...... 

Charges  er  person  insured  • • . . . 


58,000,000 

14.500.000 

13.381.000 

1,061,000 

839,000 

.1^50,373,875  o o 
10,533,850  o o 


6,618,090  o o 


5 13  o 
O 13 
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WEEKLY  CONTRIBUTIONS  FIXED  UP  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1910 
Payable  one-half  by  Employer,  one-half  by  Employed 


Classes. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

Annual  wages  . 

up  to 
.£17,  los. 

up  to 
£27,  lOS. 

up  to 
£42, 10s. 

up  to 
£S7,  ios. 

£S7,  IOS. 
to  .£100. 

Weekly  payments  . 

i|d. 

2^d. 

3d. 

3|d. 

4id. 

Minimum  payments  by 
workmen  entitling  to 
pension  (1200  weeks)  . 

.£440 

.£600 

£740 

£900 

£10  16  0 

Maximum  payments  by 
workmen  only  (2500 
weeks)  .... 

8150 

12  10  0 

• 

15  00 

18  15  0 

22  10  0 

Benefits  (old  age  only) 
from  70  forward. 
Annual  pension 

5 10  5 

7 0 5 

8 10  5 

1005 

1 1 10  5 

RESULTS  SINCE  THE  ADOPTION  OF  THE  ACT 
Twelve  Years  : 1891 — 1902 


Total  number  of  annuities  granted  .....  1,302,900 

Thereof  in  respect  of  old  age . . • 402,856 

Do.  in  respect  of  disablement  . . . 900,044 


Disablement  Pensions  paid  ....•• 

Old-Age  Pensions  paid  ...•■••  I4,675i00o 

Expended  for  curative  treatment  (156,000  cases)  . ■ • 1,660,000 

Reimbursements  made  (1,093,681  cases) — 

In  respect  of  marriage  ...•••  .£b3S5)00° 

Do.  deaths 4So.o°o 

Do.  accident . . . • • • • 50,000 


Of  this  sum  the  State  paid  .1^12,600,000  in  subventions  { .1^36,065,000 

Add  1903  6,700,000 


.£42,765,000 


' ALL  THREE  INSURANCES  UP  TO  1903 

Sick  Insurance  (since  1885)  . . . • • ..£111,650,000 

Accident  Insurance  (since  1885)  ..••••  46,050,000 

Old  Age  and  Disablement  (since  1890)  . . • • 42,765,000 

;£200, 465,000 


meaning  that  the  workmen  compensated  and  pensioned  have  received  .£75,000,000 
in  excess  of  what  they  have  themselves  contributed. 


Total  Payments  in  respect  of  the  three  insurances  in  1902 


Sick  Insurance 
Accident  Insurance 
Old  Age  and  Disablement 


. ,1^10,175.030 

7,069,205 

10,533,850 


;^27,778,o8s 


Employers’  Payments  towards  this 


Sick  Insurance  ,^2,93 1,245 

Accident  Insurance  .......  6,283,165 

Old  Age  and  Disablement  3.474,645 


1 2,689,05  5 

FUNDS  ACCUMULATED 

Sick  Insurance  . . • • • • ,^9,332, 760 

Accident  Insurance  .......  9.9S9.7I5 

Old  Age  and  Disablement  .......  50,373.875 


£69,666,350 

(See  Summary  of  Discussion,  page  400.) 


THE  SCOTTISH  PRACTICE  AND  EXPERIENCE 
OF  BOARDING-OUT  AGED  PAUPERS 

By  ETHELINDA  HADWEN,  41  George  Street,  Edinburgh 

The  celebrated  humorist  Artemus  Ward  once  advertised  that  he  would 
lecture  on  The  Babes  in  the  Wood.  He  kept  a large  audience  very  well 
amused  for  an  hour  and  a half  and  then  he  suddenly  said  something  like  this, 
‘ Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  time ’s  up  and  I have  not  said  anything  on  the 
subject  of  my  lecture,  the  fact  is,  I suppose  there  were  or  there  may  have 
been  Babes  in  the  Wood  or  in  a wood  at  any  rate,  but  I really  don’t  know  any- 
thing about  them.  Good-night.’  Now  the  title  of  my  paper  has  been  given  to 
me,  whereas  Artemus  Ward  was  responsible  for  his,  but  otherwise  I am  in 
exactly  the  same  position.  I cannot  speak  to  the  title  of  my  paper,  for  I know 
nothing  about  it,  and  this  for  the  very  good  reason  that  no  Scottish  Practice 
of  Boarding-Out  Aged  Paupers  exists,  and  it  therefore  follows  that  there  is  no 
tangible  amount  of  experience,  the  results  of  which  I could  formulate.  I 
propose  therefore  to  speak  generally  of  the  conditions  relating  to  the  aged 
poor  at  present,  and  of  the  methods  employed  in  dealing  with  the  poor  in 
past  history,  and  then  to  make  some  suggestions  for  the  future. 

The  present  is  always  best  understood  when  looked  at  in  its  relation  to  the 
past,  and  this  is,  I think,  especially  the  case  in  Scotland.  Scotland  is  a 
country  which  had  always  been  very  poor,  until  the  advent  of  the  age  of  steam 
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— which  made  possible  rapid  and  cheap  means  of  communication,  thus  stimu- 
lating the  mining  and  shipbuilding  and  manufacturing  industries — came  to 
enable  Scotland  to  achieve  in  a hundred  years  more  material  progress  than 
had  been  possible  in  two  thousand  years  before.  Up  till  a hundred  years  ago 
life  was  very  hard  in  Scotland  generally.  Famines  were  frequent ; it  was 
reckoned  in  the  eighteenth  century  that  harvests  failed  on  the  average  once  in 
four  years ; and  it  was  estimated  that  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
every  fourth  person  in  Scotland  was  a beggar.  The  beggars  swarmed  all  over 
the  country  ; they  went  singly  and  in  bands,  and  in  the  latter  case  they  were 
the  terror  of  the  cottars  in  country  districts.  The  population  was  sparse,  and 
till  well  into  the  eighteenth  century,  communication  between  north  and  south 
was  infrequent  in  summer  and  non-existent  in  winter.  A journey  from  Nairn 
to  Edinburgh  was  much  more  of  an  undertaking  than  a journey  from  Edin- 
burgh to  Paris  would  be  now,  while  the  time  required  would  be  greater  in  the 
first  case  than  in  the  latter.  In  the  winter  there  was  very  little  communication 
between  towns  even  in  close  proximity ; thus,  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  there  was  no  communication  at  all  between  Peebles  and 
Edinburgh  for  more  than  five  weeks.  At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
there  was  no  regular  communication  between  Edinburgh  and  London.  Roads 
were  very  few  and  bad,  bridges  over  rivers  very  few,  and  it  was  not  till  a 
century  later  that  good  roads  were  made  through  the  greater  part  of  Scotland 
and  bridges  built. 

The  poverty  of  the  country  being  so  great,  the  poor  could  not  receive 
generous  treatment.  In  pre-Reformation  times  the  rich  monasteries  helped 
the  poor,  and  their  indiscriminate  almsgiving  increased  the  pauperism  of  the 
country  immensely,  so  that  when  the  Reformation  came  and  the  monasteries 
were  destroyed  and  despoiled,  the  state  of  the  country  for  years  afterwards  was 
such  that,  as  I have  already  said,  it  was  estimated  in  1700  that  every  fourth 
person  was  a beggar.  In  1579  the  contributions  to  poor  boxes,  hitherto  the 
only  recognised  means  of  alimenting  poor  persons,  were  so  small  that  an  Act 
was  passed  giving  to  burghs  the  right  to  assess  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
poor,  but  very  few  parishes  took  advantage  of  the  Act.  Glasgow,  with  70,000 
inhabitants,  resorted  to  a tax  in  1770,  Greenock  and  Paisley  in  1783,  Edin- 
burgh at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

I have  said  this  Act  gave  to  burghs  the  right  to  assess  for  their  own  poor. 
This  was  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages — not  national  patriotism  then  so  much 
as  selfish  local  patriotism.  Edinburgh  for  her  own  craftsmen,  her  own  free- 
men, her  own  poor,  Glasgow  for  hers,  Aberdeen  for  hers,  but  not  one  of  them 
admitting  outsiders.  Towns  were  then  more  distinctly  separate  than  countries 
are  now,  and  all  people,  other  than  fellow-townsmen,  were  foreigners  and 
aliens,  to  be  expelled  as  soon  as  possible  whether  vagabonds  or  not ; on  no 
account  to  be  allowed  to  form  a settlement  and  trade  within  their  borders; 
none  but  freemen  of  the  burgh,  sons  of  freemen  and  men  who  had  married 


freemen’s  daughters  might  reside  and  work  in  the  town.  Towns  continually 
ordered  that  vagabonds  be  sought  for  within  their  bounds,  that  those  who 
harboured  them  be  punished,  and  the  vagabonds  themselves  ‘ scurgit  and 
bannist  the  toun,’  usually  ‘ for  all  the  dayis  of  thir  lyffis,  vnder  the  pane  of 
deid  gif  thai  returne.’  That  these  persons  might  be  recognised  wherever  they 
went,  if  they  proved  contumacious,  they  were  branded  on  the  cheek  with  a hot 
iron.  Should  any  inhabitant  of  the  town,  being  young  and  strong,  refuse  to 
work,  and  beg,  he  also  was  banished,  with  a threat  of  branding  should  he 
venture  to  return.  In  1529  in  Edinburgh,  for  instance,  ‘Jonet  Broune  for 
hir  demeretis  is  bannist  this  towne  for  all  the  dayis  of  hir  lyf  and  neuir  to  cum 
thairintill  vnder  the  pane  of  deid,  and  to  remouf  incontinent  vnder  the  said 
pane.’  Men  having  no  masters  nor  craft,  otherwise  no  visible  means  of  earning 
a living,  were  banished  the  towns,  and  by  various  enactments  were  handed 
over  as  slaves  to  the  mines  and  the  salt  works  at  Prestonpans,  where  they  and 
their  descendants  remained  as  serfs  till  quite  a modern  date.  Vagabonds  were 
thus  made  to  work  for  a living,  if  possible.  Evildoers,  thieves,  etc.,  were 
scourged  and  banished.  Prisoners  unable  ‘to  pay  for  their  own  entertainment  ’ 
were  either  hanged  or  banished  according  as  the  town  judged  their  offences,  for 
the  citizens  could  not  afford  the  cost  of  their  keep  in  gaol,  and  indeed  in  many 
places  there  was  no  public  building  where  prisoners  could  be  lodged,  and  the 
church  steeple  was  sometimes  requisitioned  for  this  serv’ice.  In  1551  regulation 
against  vagabonds  was  again  enacted  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  burghers  proposed 
to  kill  some  of  them  when  they  could  catch  them,  as  the  case  was  becoming 
desperate.  A hundred  years  later  the  law-abiding  populace  was  enjoined  by 
the  authorities,  presbyteries,  and  others,  to  kill  all  Egyptians  (otherwise 
wandering  beggars)  wherever  found.  In  the  seventeenth  century  ministers 
were  enjoined  by  their  presbyteries  to  direct  their  flocks  from  the  pulpit  to 
refrain  from  allowing  beggars  to  take  shelter  in  their  houses,  and  from  giving 
them  alms,  under  pain  of  being  brought  under  the  severest  penalties  of  church 
discipline  should  they  disobey.  Such  injunctions  are  found  frequently 
recorded  in  presbytery  minutes.  So  far  for  the  undeserving  poor. 

The  aged,  lame,  impotent,  and  feeble  folk  in  the  towns  were  given  badges 
licensing  them  to  beg  throughout  the  burgh  boundaries,  and  in  specially  hard 
cases  special  licenses  were  given:  for  instance,  in  1554,  ‘The  Council  (of 
Edinburgh)  understanding  that  a certain  John  Nicholson  alias  Dr.  Forsyth, 
late  deceased,  had  left  his  wife  and  six  young  children  in  extreme  poverty, 
grants  a license  of  one  day  per  month  to  any  person  who  will  procure  alms 
through  the  town  for  the  said  wife  and  small  children  “aye  and  while  they  be 
brought  to  perfection.”  ’ 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  system  of  outdoor  relief  for  aged  and 
necessitous  poor  people,  given  by  doles  from  the  poor  box  of  the  parish  church, 
\\as  fully  inaugurated,  and  this  was  the  system  which  persisted  over  the  greater 
part  of  Scotland  till  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law  Act  in  1845.  The  system  of 


relief  by  parishes  was  crystallised  by  an  Act  of  the  Scots  Parliament  of  1535 
enacting  that  the  poor  who  cannot  work  should  be  supported  by  the  parishes 
in  which  they  were  born,  but  this  was  theory,  not  practice,  for  very  many  years. 
Church  collections  were  very  small,  and  during  the  seventeenth  century  an 
enormous  quantity  of  foreign  money  was  in  circulation,  mostly  very  worthless, 
and  an  enormous  quantity  of  false  money,  so  that  kirk  sessions  often  had  the 
mortification  of  finding  two  bad  coins  for  one  good  one  in  their  collections. 
They  sold  it  by  weight,  but  found  it  necessary  to  send  it  away  to  a distance  for 
that  purpose.  Buttons  would  have  been  valuable  in  those  days.  The 
Aberdeenshire  people,  it  may  be  mentioned,  were  accused  of  being  sharper 
than  the  average.  They  not  only  put  bad  money  in  the  plate,  but  they  took 
out  the  good  in  exchange  ! In  the  seventeenth  century  paupers  were  allowed 
IS.  6d.  to  2s.  per  month.  The  whole  annual  funds  for  the  poor  of  a parish  of 
2000  inhabitants  might  only  amount  to  ;^i2  per  annum.  Wages  were  corre- 
spondingly small,  however,  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  masons 
and  joiners  earned  about  is.  6d.  per  week,  rising  for  special  work  to  2s.  per 
week.  Women  servants  earned  about  20s.  a year.  In  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  after  the  Act  of  Union  had  abolished  the  separate  coinage 
of  Scotland,  kirk  sessions  found  it  necessary  to  obtain  farthings  from  the  Mint 
in  London  for  doles  to  the  poor — a halfpenny  was  too  much  to  give  at  one  time. 
The  farthing  was  itself  a great  advance  however,  as  formerly  the  usual  dole 
given  by  a gentleman  to  a beggar  was  a doit,  worth  one-twelfth  of  an  English 
penny,  or  a bodle,  worth  one-sixth  of  a penny.^ 

Except  for  a few  hospitals,  very  few  in  Scotland,  all  assistance  given  to  the 
aged  poor  was  outdoor  relief  till  quite  recent  times.  The  beggars  roamed  the 
country  carrying  their  pokes,  and  every  poor  cottager  or  w'ealthier  farmer  gave 
the  beggar  a handful  of  meal  or  a morsel  of  fish,  or  (after  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century)  a few  potatoes  or  a turnip.  When  the  beggar  thought  he 
had  gone  a long  enough  round,  he  would  go  in  to  some  cottage,  and  taking 
his  place  by  the  fire  he  would  cook  his  meal,  and  afterwards  retiring  to  the 
barn,  or  perhaps  lying  on  the  hearth,  he  would  pass  the  night  in  shelter,  and 
go  on  his  (or  her)  way  with  daylight.  People  who  could  not  walk,  being 
cripples  or  infirm,  were  called  ‘objects,’  and  if  not  able  to  go  on  crutches, 
sometimes  passed  their  lives  in  a wheelbarrow,  going  from  farm  to  farm  in 
this  wise.  When  one  farmer  thought  the  ‘object’  had  remained  long  enough 
with  him,  he  wheeled  him  to  his  next  neighbour,  who  in  turn  trundled  him  off 
to  the  next.  These  poor  wandering  creatures  were  not  unhappy,  they  were  not 
ill-treated,  they  had  as  much  to  eat  as  their  neighbours,  they  saw  the  country, 
and  had  a very  varied  existence,  and  they  did  not  require  to  do  anything  for 
themselves.  They  were  not  unwelcome  for  a time,  as  they  were  a regular 
chronique  scandaletise  or  local  advertiser,  and  like  Edie  Ochiltree,  who  was 

‘ A Scotch  shilling  was  the  equivalent  of  an  English  penny.  ;^ioo  Scots  = >{^8,  6s.  8d. 
sterling. 
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one  of  the  King’s  bluegowns  or  national  licensed  beggars  as  distinguished 
from  a town’s  beggar,  they  were  even  sometimes  rather  respected. 

Such  a system  can  only  apply  to  a state  of  society  where  population  is 
sparse,  and  consequently  individuals  are  well  known  in  their  own  village  or 
district.  In  towns  an  organised  distribution  of  charity  becomes  essential,  and 
residences  specially  affected  to  the  reception  of  the  poor  become  an  essential 
feature  of  any  system  of  relief.  In  Scotland  it  should  be  remembered  relief 
is  not  given  by  Parish  Councils  to  able-bodied  adults.  In  Edinburgh  the 
Charity  Workhouse  was  built  in  1743  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  the  poor 
people  were  allowed  2d.  out  of  every  shilling  they  earned  for  the  work  they  did, 
which  was  of  considerable  value.  Their  maintenance  cost  ;^4,  ns.  7d.  per 
head  per  annum,  and  was  provided  by  a tax  of  2 per  cent,  on  city  rents,  half 
the  proceeds  of  the  Assembly  Rooms  and  church  collections,  etc.  From  ist 
January  1777  to  ist  January  1778  the  number  maintained  in  it  was — of  adults 
484,  of  children  180  (no  children  under  two  years  old  being  admitted).  The 
Canongate  Charity  Workhouse  was  built  by  subscription  among  the  inhabitants 
of  that  burgh,  and  was  opened  in  1761,  had  about  90  in  and  4 out  pensioners, 
and  was  kept  up  by  church-door  collections  and  subscriptions. 

The  West  Kirk  Poorhouse  was  built  1761  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
others,  and  maintained  by  assessment  on  rentals,  church-door  collections,  and 
donations;  average  annual  cost  per  head  per  pauper,  ^4,  is.  6d.  Inmates — 
105  adults,  and  5 children.  None  of  these  buildings  now  exist  for  this 
purpose;  there  still  exist  various  funds  for  the  relief  at  their  own  homes  of 
the  aged  poor,  and  various  private  institutions  for  their  reception  in  Edinburgh 
and  elsewhere,  but  the  main  provision  for  the  aged  poor  at  the  present  day  is 
in  Poorhouses  and  in  outdoor  parish  relief.  The  ratio  of  poor  to  population 
has  been  decreasing  of  late  years.  In  1780  the  population  of  Edinburgh  was 
supposed  to  be  100,000,  and  the  poor,  including  boys  at  Heriot’s  and  other 
orphanages,  etc.,  and  poor  in  North  and  South  Leith,  but  not  including 
children  of  less  than  two  years  of  age,  were  said  to  amount  to  1800.  The 
average  cost  of  maintenance  of  people  in  Poorhouses  in  1780  is  said  to  have 
been  ^4,  los.,  while  at  that  time  an  ordinary  skilled  journeyman  did  not  earn 
more  than  ;^i4  per  annum.  At  present  there  are  two  Poorhouses  in  Edin- 
burgh, each  equipped  with  a hospital  and  a children’s  department,  and  the 
cost  per  head  is  4s.  8d.  in  ordinary  wards  and  8s.  2d.  in  hospital  wards,  whilst 
the  average  wage  of  a skilled  journeyman  is  30s.  to  ^2  per  week. 

The  number  of  cases  of  aged  persons  on  the  Edinburgh  outdoor  roll  as  at 
15th  May  1903,  the  latest  figures  we  have,  was  626,  and  the  average  allowance 
was  2s.  6d.  for  persons  under  seventy  years,  3s.  for  people  over  seventy,  and 
over  eighty  3s.  6d.  There  are  cases  where  more  is  given,  but  in  no  case  has 
the  allowance  ever  exceeded  5s.  per  week  for  a single  person,  and  that  amount 
is  vefy  rarely  given.  These  old  people  live  by  themselves,  or  with  relatives, 
or  with  friends,  but  cannot  be  described  as  boarded-out.  They  are  all  people 
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who  are  in  such  a condition  as  to  be  able  to  manage  to  look  after  themselves 
where  they  live  alone,  or  if  bedridden,  are  living  with  relatives.  The  allow- 
ance is  not  supposed  to  be  sufficient  to  maintain  them  without  other  help,  but 
is  intended  to  supplement  other  sources  of  income.  Many  can  earn  is.  or 
2S.  per  week,  others  have  friends  who  assist,  and  many  get  help  from  the  many 
charitable  societies  in  Edinburgh. 

In  Craigleith  and  Craiglockhart  Poorhouses  there  are  wards  set  apart  for 
infirm  old  people.  Some  of  them  have  been  respectable  and  some  not. 

There  are  aged,  65  to  70,  143  persons. 
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Total,  . . .407  „ 

In  Craigleith  there  are  among  these  old  people  only  21  persons  over  sixty- 
five  years  who  could  possibly  be  considered  suitable  for  boarding-out,  and  in 
Craiglockart  there  are  10  to  12,  say  in  all  about  33  persons  who  might  be 
boarded-out  if  suitable  homes  were  founded  for  them,  but  not  one-half  of 
these,  probably  not  so  many,  would  be  willing  to  go. 

The  average  age  in  both  houses  is  steadily  rising.  The  average  age  at  death 
is  steadily  rising  in  the  community  outside — in  the  seventeenth  century  men  of 
sixty  were  looked  upon  as  ‘aged  men,’  oldest  inhabitants  in  fact.  Now  things 
are  very  different,  and  w’e  have  in  our  Poorhouses  increasing  numbers  of  cases 
of  rheumatism,  for  instance,  disabling,  but  not  killing,  chronic  bronchitis, 
heart  disease — often  a long  illness — and  other  old-age  diseases  of  a lingering 
nature.  Now  the  old  men  in  most  cases  should  have  been  able  to  partially, 
if  not  wholly,  provide  for  old  age ; but  it  is  impossible  for  working  women  in 
most  places  in  Scotland,  certainly  not  in  Edinburgh,  to  provide  for  an  old 
age  that  may  extend  from  seventy  to  ninety,  consequently  they  come  on  the 
rates,  and  if  helpless,  to  the  Poorhouse.  The  average  proportion  of  infirm 
people  in  Poorhouses  in  Scotland  is  22  percent.,  and  of  people  in  hospitals 
28  per  cent,  in  other  words  50  per  cent  of  the  people  in  the  Poorhouses  are 
unable  to  do  work;  while  there  are  12  per  cent  of  children,  leaving  a very 
small  number  of  people  who  are  partially  able-bodied  to  do  the  necessary 
household  work. 

I think  the  time  is  coming  when  this  matter  of  the  aged  poor  will 
have  to  be  considered  deeply.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  a sufficient  number 
of  inmates  to  do  the  necessary  cleaning  of  wards  and  caring  for  these  old 
bodies,  and  the  time  is  coming  when  paid  assistance  will  have  to  be  got. 
Boarding-out  will  not  solve  the  difficulty,  for  the  mass  of  these  people  are  not 
fit  for  boarding-out. 

I should  like  to  see  the  indoor  relief  system  altered  in  this  way : — 
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Better  hospital  treatment  for  those  requiring  it  as  chronic  cases,  being 
respectable  people. 

Better  infirm  wards  for  the  infirm  respectable  poor,  if  possible  in  a quite 
separate  department  where  they  could  have  more  liberty,  and  if  possible  some 
method  whereby  they  could  be  enabled  to  earn  a penny  or  two  now  and  again 
as  a reward  for  effort  made  for  the  good  of  the  house. 

Where  advisable  a larger  outdoor  allowance  to  enable  respectable  people 
who  have  no  relatives  to  assist  them  to  live  outside.  This  would  require  to 
be  at  least  7s.  per  week. 

Much  more  severe  treatment  of  ‘ ins  and  outs,’  as  we  call  the  people  who 
spend  their  lives  between  prison  and  poorhouse,  out  of  one  and  into  the  other 
many  times  a year,  or  to  use  the  old  phrase,  * vagabonds  and  evil  people.  I 
should  follow  the  old  plan,  and  banish  them  from  the  town,  sending  them  to 
labour  colonies.  They  are  not  proper  inhabitants  of  a poorhouse ; it  is  deten- 
tion in  a reformatory  they  require.  This  would  not  entail  additional  expense. 

I should  suggest  as  one  means  of  meeting  the  extra  cost  entailed  in  the 
above  suggestions,  plainer  and  less  expensive  housing  for  chronic  lunatics. 
The  expense  on  this  head  is  so  serious  to  Parish  Councils  that  if  these  people 
were  treated  more  as  ordinary  paupers,  the  money  saved  would  enable  all  the 
improvements  I desire  for  the  infirm  sane  poor  to  be  carried  out  without  any 
injury  to  any  one,  and  at  no  extra  cost  to  the  heavily-burdened  ratepayer.  I 
think  2S.  a week  might  quite  well  be  saved  on  the  upkeep  of  the  chronic  insane 
pauper  of  the  poorer  class,  and  that  2s.  a week  applied  to  the  upkeep  of  the 
sane,  respectable  aged  poor  would  mean  an  enormous  difference  in  their  hard 
lot.  It  is  a very  hard  thing  for  respectable  aged  women  to  have  to  end  their 
days  in  a poorhouse  ward,  even  in  our  best  classified  wards ; yet  if  they  live 
long  enough  they  are  obliged  to  go  there,  there  is  practically  no  alternative. 

ANALYSIS  OF  EDINBURGH  POOR 


Poor  receiving  Outdoor  Relief  as  per  Lists,  May  1900,  1901,  and  1903 


Causes  of  Pauperism. 

Casks. 

1900. 

1901. 

1903. 

Old  Age 

1 Children  (Widows,  Husband  ill,  in  jail  or  asylum,  etc.) 

Youth  ........ 

Other  Causes  (heart  disease,  blindness,  want  of  limbs,  debility  and 
various  diseases)  ....... 

Rheumatism  ....... 

Bronchitis  ........ 

Paralysis  ........ 

Phthisis  ........ 

1 Brain  (weak-minded,  epileptics,  etc.)  .... 

615 

423 

22 

138 

70 

57 

42 

44 

29 

644 

552 

42 

239 

80 

66 

50 

47 

35 

626 

514 

10 

228 

lOI 

52 

62 

25 

40 

Total  on  Roll 

1440 

1755 

1658 

IQO 


Poor  in  Poorhouses 


1900. 

1901. 

1903. 

In  Craigleith. 

Poor  aged  75  and  upwards  . 

83 

82 

69 

II  7®  *»  • . . 

76 

82 

89 

>1  ^5  >>  ... 

88 

73 

79 

247 

237 

237 

Add — Children  under  14 

74 

70 

94 

321 

307 

331 

In  Craiglockhart. 

Poor  aged  75  and  upwards  . 

33 

43 

51 

II  70  II  ... 

48 

43 

55 

II  65  >1 

61 

S8 

64 

142 

144 

170 

Children  under  14 

95 

84 

92 

237 

228 

262 

00 

u-i 

f 

535 

593 

Total  Inmates 

f 

1021 

974 

1187 

Total  remaining  Inmates,  part  of 

whom  in  Hospital 

463 

439 

594 

(See  Summary  of  Discussion,  page  400.) 
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PRESIDENT’S  OPENING  ADDRESS 

About  ten  years  ago  I had  the  honour  of  presiding  over  a Departmental 
Committee,  appointed  by  the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  to  inquire  into  and  report 
on  Habitual  Offenders,  Vagrants,  Beggars,  and  Inebriates  in  this  country — the 
very  subjects  with  which  it  is  proposed  that  this  section  of  our  Congress  shall 
deal,  and  I have  thought  that  I could  not  do  better  by  way  of  opening  its 
proceedings  than  briefly  recount  a few  of  the  facts  brought  under  our  notice  in 
the  course  of  our  investigations.  And  this  seems  to  me  the  more  advisable 
because  the  law  of  Scotland  differs  in  some  material  respects  from  that  of  the 
other  portions  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  this  is  an  international  Society,  the 
hope  of  advancing  whose  objects  lies  in  co-ordinating  and  comparing  facts  and 
results  observed  in  the  working  of  different  systems  in  different  countries.  In 
regard,  for  instance,  to  vagrancy  in  Scotland  the  first  peculiarity  to  be  borne  in 
mind  is  that  our  poor-law  system  makes  no  provision  for  the  relief  of  able- 
bodied  persons.  In  England  the  fact  of  destitution  constitutes  a title  to  relief, 
and  special  wards  are  provided  in  every  parish  for  the  relief,  under  certain 
conditions,  of  destitute  tramps  and  vagrants.  In  Scotland,  on  the  contrary,  no 
able-bodied  man  or  woman,  however  destitute,  is  considered  a proper  object 
for  relief  from  the  poor-rate.  Hardship  and  starvation,  however,  speedily 
break  down  this  theoretical  barrier.  The  subject  ceases  to  be  able-bodied,  and 
the  moment  this  occurs  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  poor-law  authorities  to 
attend  to  his  needs.  This  prohibition  of  expenditure  on  the  tramp  up  to  a 
certain  point,  and  the  legal  obligation  to  assist  him  after  that  point  is  passed, 
places  relieving  officers  in  a difficult  position,  and,  in  certain  instances,  when 
they  have  deferred  relief  too  long,  and  death  has  resulted  in  consequence, 
relieving  officers  have  been  prosecuted  for  manslaughter.  A case  of  this 
sort  having  occurred  in  one  of  the  Border  counties  the  parochial  authori- 
ties in  the  district  became  alarmed  and,  disregarding  the  strict  letter  of  the 
law,  they  erected  shelters  for  vagrants,  to  which  tickets  of  admission  were 
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distributed  by  the  police,  in  which  the  tramps  were  permitted  to  pass  the  night 
on  the  floor  of  a warmed  room,  and  regaled,  at  a cost  of  about  twopence,  with 
some  supper  on  their  arrival,  and  some  breakfast  before  their  dismissal  on 
the  following  morning.  Now,  one  would  hardly  have  imagined  that  this 
frugal  and  carefully  guarded  concession  to  humanity  could  have  done  much 
harm,  but  the  extraordinary  fact  was  that,  in  the  two  small  towns  of  Jedburgh 
and  Kelso  alone,  in  the  course  of  four  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  system, 
the  annual  number  of  tramps  dealt  with  increased  from  2000  to  5000,  the 
majority  of  whom  were  men  under  forty  years  of  age.  And  more  significant 
still  was  the  fact  that  a number  of  these  men  were  known  to  make  regular 
tramps  round  the  district  in  which  these  shelters  were  to  be  found,  and  that, 
although  there  were  extensive  public  works  being  carried  on  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Newcastle  which  might  have  accounted  for  a flow  of  Scotchmen  in 
search  of  employment  on  their  journey  southward,  the  increase  was  chiefly  due 
to  Englishmen  who,  in  the  two  towns  mentioned,  numbered  twice  as  many  as 
the  Scottish  tramps,  and  more  than  the  Scotch,  Irish  and  foreign  tramps 
combined.  These  facts  cast  a curious  light  on  the  problem  of  vagrancy,  for 
they  show  that  the  offer  of  a night’s  shelter  in  a warmed  room,  and  twopence 
worth  of  oatmeal  is  sufficient  to  attract  hundreds  of  able-bodied  vagrants  from 
a district  where  work  is  plentiful  to  distant  towns  where  no  work  is  to  be  had,  but 
where  these  luxuries  can  be  obtained  without  payment  in  money  or  compulsory 
labour.  The  converse  of  this  was  shown  by  the  experience  of  East  Lothian. 
There  in  certain  towns  similar  shelters  for  vagrants  had  been  provided,  and  the 
number  of  tramps  accommodated  during  the  last  year  in  which  the  system  was 
in  full  swing  was  close  on  3000.  The  shelters  were  reduced  in  number,  and 
finally  abolished,  with  the  result  that  in  less  than  ten  years  from  the  period 
to  which  I have  referred  the  police  reported  that  only  116  individual  tramps 
had  been  challenged  in  the  county  in  the  course  of  twelve  months.  The 
experience  of  Musselburgh  was  to  the  same  effect.  Some  misguided  philan- 
thropist left  that  burgh  a bequest,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  applied  to 
assisting  persons  passing  through  that  town  in  search  of  work.  1 he  annual 
interest  amounted  to  but  ^£22,  and  was  distributed  by  the  police.  But  small  as 
was  the  dole  it  attracted  vagrants  of  all  descriptions  to  the  town — many  more 
than  it  was  at  all  possible  to  assist — until  at  last  the  town  council  appealed 
to  the  Courts  to  relieve  them  of  their  embarrassing  inheritance.  The  appeal 
was  vain,  and  when  our  committee  sat  the  police  evidence  was  that  tramps 
were  swarming  into  Musselburgh,  and  in  greater  numbers  every  day. 

Now  I mention  these  facts  simply  to  show  what  mischief  may  be  done  in 
the  way  of  stimulating  vagrancy  by  even  small  doles  distributed  by  persons  so 
wary  of  imposture  as  the  police.  The  object  aimed  at  is  of  course  to  assist 
the  impecunious  man  or  woman  compelled  to  take  to  the  road  in  search  of 
work,  or  for  some  other  sufficient  reason.  If,  as  in  the  casual  wards  scattered 
all  over  England,  you  couple  the  offer  of  food  and  shelter  with  a labour 
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payment  and  compulsory  detention,  you  impede  and  penalise  the  worthy 
unfortunates  whom  you  most  desire  to  aid,  while  the  professional  tramp,  who 
thoroughly  knows  the  ropes,  steers  clear  of  the  proffered  assistance,  tempered 
as  it  is  with  such  unpalatable  conditions,  and  lives  on  the  public  as  best  he 
may.  Private  philanthropy  judiciously  applied  can  do  much,  and  both  in 
England  and  Scotland  has  done  much  to  assist  the  deserving  without  unduly 
encouraging  the  professional  vagrant,  but  if  the  problem  of  vagrancy  is  to  be 
effectively  grappled  with  I am  convinced  that  it  must  be  by  organised  methods 
which  do  not  at  present  exist  in  this  country,  and  I therefore  look  forward  with 
much  interest  to  the  result  of  those  discussions  on  labour  colonies  and  the 
compulsory  detention  of  paupers  which  are  promised  in  this  section. 

Coming  now  to  another  of  the  subjects  to  be  discussed,  ‘ The  Evolution  of 
the  Criminal,’  I would  again  point  out  some  of  the  peculiarities  which  dis- 
tinguish Scotland  from  the  other  portions  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  main 
fact  that  strikes  one  in  this  connection  is  the  altogether  disproportionate  extent 
to  which  imprisonment  is  resorted  to  in  this  as  compared  with  the  sister 
kingdoms.  Thus  our  committee  found  that  in  Scotland  the  number  of  persons 
annually  sent  to  prison  amounted  to  over  12  per  1000  against  less  than  6 per 
1000  in  England.  An  analysis  of  the  figures  show  that  the  disparity  is  due  to 
the  enormous  number  of  petty  offenders  swept  into  the  net  of  our  wide-reaching 
police  acts,  and  prosecuted  at  the  public  cost  by  our  procurators  fiscal,  who  in 
England,  owing  to  the  system  of  private  prosecution,  would  never  see  the 
inside  of  a gaol.  In  the  case  of  graver  offences,  when  police  prosecution  is 
resorted  to  in  England,  the  disparity  diminishes,  and  in  the  gravest  it  entirely 
disappears.  Now  of  the  50,000  or  55,000  annual  cases  of  imprisonment  in 
Scotland  for  petty  police  offences,  while  on  the  one  hand  a number  are  those  of 
persons  committed  over  and  over  again,  a very  large  proportion  on  the  other  hand 
are  those  of  persons  who  can  hardly  be  termed  criminals,  persons  committed 
in  default  of  payment  of  a money  fine,  and  who,  if  they  had  been  possessors  of 
xos.  or  20s.,  or  even  smaller  sums,  would  never  have  gone  to  prison  at  all.  So 
numerous  is  this  class  that  a return  obtained  by  my  committee  of  the  com- 
mittals to  Glasgow  and  Barlinnie  prisons  during  a single  week,  in  default  of 
payment  of  fines,  showed  over  400  persons  in  this  category.  What  makes  the 
matter  worse  is  that  in  Scotland  the  average  of  the  fines  imposed  is  high.  In 
more  than  half  the  cases  it  is  los.  and  upwards,  while  in  Ireland  more  than 
half  the  fines  imposed  are  under  5s.  The  result  is  that  while  in  Scotland  55 
per  cent,  of  the  persons  fined  go  to  prison  in  default,  in  Ireland  only  19  per 
cent  share  that  fate.  Now  on  one  point  our  committee  entertained  a very 
strong  opinion,  and  that  was  the  undesirability  of  sending  any  one  to  prison 
whose  offence  could  be  adequately  met  by  any  other  punishment,  and  the 
demoralising  effect  of  ticketing  a man  as  a gaol-bird,  and  familiarising  him  with 
prison  life  if  there  was  any  other  feasible  method  of  dealing  with  him.  I can- 
not say  how  far  our  recommendations  on  this  point  have  conduced  to  the 
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diminution  of  imprisonments  for  petty  offences  which,  I am  glad  to  see,  has 
recently  taken  place,  but  on  one  point  at  least  we  have  reason  to  congratulate 
ourselves  on  their  success.  Prior  to  our  investigation,  if  a man  was  fined  40s. 
with  the  option  of  30  days’  imprisonment,  and  if  39s.  of  the  40s.  were  within 
his  reach  he  had  still  to  remain  in  prison  a burden  on  the  country  to  the  last 
day,  and  if  the  missing  shilling  was  provided  after  he  had  spent  29  days  in  jail 
he  had  still  to  pay  the  40s.  as  the  condition  of  his  release.  We  made  a recom- 
mendation that  in  such  cases  the  sentence  might  be  expiated  partly  by  fine -and 
partly  by  imprisonment,  that  after  the  expiration  of  any  portion  of  the  term  of 
imprisonment  a proportionate  deduction  should  be  made  in  the  fine  required 
to  secure  liberation.  This  recommendation,  I am  happy  to  say,  has  been 
adopted  by  the  legislature  not  merely  in  the  case  of  Scotland,  but  in  those  of 
England  and  Ireland,  where  a similar  state  of  matters  prevailed,  and  the  result 
I see  from  the  last  report  of  the  Scottish  Prisons  Commission  has  been  that 
in  Scotland  alone  some  8300  prisoners  have  obtained  their  release  by  the 
payment  of  part  of  their  fines,  and  that  independently  of  the  saving  to  the 
country  in  their  maintenance,  over  ;^430o  from  this  source  (formerly  un- 
tapped) has  found  its  way  into  the  local  exchequers. 

I should  have  liked  to  have  said  a few  words  about  the  Habitual 
Inebriate,  for  whose  care  I was  responsible,  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  for 
placing  the  first  provision  on  the  statute-book.  But  the  case  of  Scotland  in 
regard  to  him  presents  no  peculiar  feature,  and  I have  had  no  opportunity  of 
studying  the  results  of  recent  enactments  providing  for  his  treatment  at 
the  public  expense.  I will  therefore  content  myself  with  repeating  what  has 
been  the  verdict  of  every  investigator  into  the  subject,  that  drunkenness 
more  or  less  habitual  is  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  our  difficulties  in  dealing 
with  crime  and  pauperism.  So  far  as  public  administration  is  concerned  the 
fact  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  of  the  intimate  connection  which  exists 
between  them,  and  I cannot  but  believe  that  much  more  appreciable  and 
beneficent  results  would  have  accrued  from  the  adoption  of  a comprehensive 
scheme  dealing  with  the  whole  class  of  Habituals — Offenders,  Inebriates,  and 
Vagrants — such  as  that  suggested  by  the  Scotch  Committee  of  1894,  than  can  be 
expected  from  the  fragmentary  scheme  with  which  the  Government  has  seen  fit 
to  experiment.  The  step  which  has  been  taken,  though  smaller  than  I should 
have  deemed  advisable,  even  for  a commencement,  is  a decided  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  I sincerely  wish  it  every  possible  success. 

{See  Summary  of  Disaission,  page  401.) 
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HEREDITARY  PAUPERS  AND  THE  MEANS 
OF  CHECKING  THE  SUPPLY 

By  william  LAWSON  MICKS 

Chairman,  Poor  Laiv  Reform  Commission,  Ireland 

I.  When  inspecting  workhouses  in  Ireland,  my  attention  has  on  several 
occasions  been  called  to  the  fact  that  three,  and  in  one  case  four,  generations 
of  one  family  were  in  the  same  workhouse  at  the  time  of  my  inspection.  A 
tendency  towards  hereditary  pauperism  is  obviously  a matter  for  serious 
inquiry,  and  for  counteracting  measures,  lest  the  creation  of  a worthless  class 
of  chronic  paupers  should  result  from  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws.  I 
am  a member  of  the  Poor  Law  Reform  Commission  for  Ireland,  a body  that 
was  appointed  last  year  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  my  colleagues 
are  Mr.  George  Murnaghan,  M.P.  for  Mid-Tyrone,  and  Dr.  E.  Coey  Bigger, 
M.D.,  Medical  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland.  Our 
duty  is  to  inquire  and  report  as  regards  Poor  Law  administration,  what,  if  any, 
improvements  could  be  introduced,  and  what  changes  might  be  adopted  in  the 
interest  of  economy,  without  impairing  efficiency.  The  possibility  of  closing 
some  workhouses  by  amalgamating  unions  is  also  specially  indicated  as  a 
subject  for  inquiry.  The  Commission  is  more  than  half-way  through  its 
inquiries,  and  it  has  received  much  thoughtful  evidence,  with  many  valuable 
suggestions  as  to  various  methods  of  improving  Irish  Poor  Law  administration. 

2.  The  first  Irish  Poor  Law  (i  and  2 Victoria,  ch.  56)  was  passed  sixty-six 
years  ago,  in  the  year  1838,  and  it  followed  on  general  lines  the  English  Poor 
Law  as  amended  a few  years  before.  Among  other  differences.  Poor  Law 
Unions  in  Ireland  were  divided  into  electoral  divisions  instead  of  parishes. 
Boards  of  Guardians  in  Ireland  also  were  not  at  first  empowered  to  grant  out- 
door relief,  but  some  nine  years  later  when  workhouses  became  full  during  the 
Great  Irish  Famine,  the  giving  of  outdoor  relief  was  permitted  to  certain  care- 
fully restricted  classes. 

3.  Workhouses  in  Ireland  are  pretty  much  like  workhouses  in  Scotland  or 

England,  and  in  each  of  them  one  finds  the  following  classes  of  inmates 
grouped  together  in  various  blocks  or  wards  of  the  same  institution  : 

(a)  Sick  (acute  and  chronic)  \ 

(h)  Lunatics  and  idiots  ; 

{c)  Epileptics; 

(d)  Aged  and  infirm  ; 

(e)  Children ; 

(/)  Unmarried  women  with  their  infants ; 

(g)  Casuals,  or  ins-and-outs  ; 


(//)  Vagrants  or  Tramps  ; 

(r)  Able-bodied,  other  than  any  in  the  foregoing  classes. 

The  sick,  lunatics,  idiots,  and  epileptics  are  inmates  of  a workhouse  owing 
to  bodily  or  mental  disease— while  all  other  classes  are  admitted  by  reason 
of  their  destitution.  Up  to  the  year  1862  even  acutely  sick  could  not  legally 
be  admitted  unless  they  were  also  destitute,  but  in  that  year  any  poor,  as 
distinguished  from  destitute,  person  was  made  eligible  by  law  for  admission 
into  a workhouse  infirmary. 

4.  Owing  to  my  position  as  a member  of  a Commission  appointed  to 
inquire  and  report  for  the  information  of  Government,  but  whose  inquiries 
have  not  yet  come  to  an  end,  it  would  not  be  proper  for  me  to  express  an 
opinion  of  my  own  upon  any  of  the  matters  now  under  investigation.  But 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  valid  reason  why  a very  brief  statement  should 
not  be  made,  indicating  in  a general  way  some  of  the  opinions  and  suggestions 
that  have  been  given  and  made  to  the  Commission. 

5.  One  of  the  most  weighty  and  most  generally  expressed  opinions  given 
by  witnesses  was  what  amounted  to  a statement  that  the  housing  together  of 
various  classes  in  the  same  institution  is  an  active  cause  of  an  increase  in 
pauperism  generally,  including  that  which  is  here  termed  hereditary  pauperism. 

6.  A class  in  Ireland  that  obviously  must  be  reckoned  among  permanent 
paupers  is  that  of  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  and  often  the  children 
themselves.  These  girls  or  young  women,  on  the  occasion  of  their  first  lapse, 
usually  seek  admission  a few  months  before  their  confinement,  and  during  this 
period,  as  well  as  for  some  months  after,  if  not  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives, 
they  occupy  the  same  wards  as  women  who  have  had  one  or  more  illegitimate 
children.  There  are  in  Ireland,  it  is  believed,  as  compared  with  some  other 
countries,  relatively  few  lapses  on  the  part  of  girls ; but  in  nearly  every  case  of 
the  kind,  it  becomes  impossible  for  the  girl  to  return  home  with  her  child, 
owing  to  the  feeling  of  repulsion  or  avoidance  that  prevails  in  most  parts  of 
Ireland  towards  the  sinner  as  well  as  towards  the  sin.  The  result,  therefore, 
is  that  nearly  all  these  young  women  spend  most  of  their  lives  in  a workhouse, 
occasionally  taking  their  discharge  with  their  child  or  children,  supporting 
themselves  by  begging,  and  sometimes  returning  to  the  maternity  ward  of  the 
workhouse.  It  is  clearly  injurious,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  that  a young  girl 
after  her  first  lapse  should  be  placed  among  such  hardened  associates,  and  her 
usual  course  of  life  in  these  circumstances  is  from  bad  to  worse. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  the  Commission  that,  as  an  amendment,  the 
workhouse  infirmary  should  no  longer  be  open  in  Ireland  to  unmarried  girls 
for  maternity  purposes,  nor  the  healthy  wards  of  the  workhouse  for  such 
mothers  and  their  illegitimate  children.  The  suggestion  is  that,  as  an  alterna- 
tive, unmarried  girls  who  are  about  to  become  mothers  should  be  sent  at  the 
expense  of  the  poor-rate  to  refuges  or  penitentiaries  under  religious  manage- 
ment (some  of  which  exist  in  Ireland),  where  they  might  be  reclaimed  and  given 
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a fresh  start  in  life.  And  further,  it  was  suggested  that  the  mothers  should 
be  placed  in  situations  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  their  children  should  be 
boarded-out  at  as  early  an  age  as  the  doctor  of  the  institution  would  approve. 
It  is  thought  that  the  mother,  after  she  gets  a situation,  might  in  most  cases 
be  able  to  defray  either  wholly  or  in  part  the  cost  of  her  maintenance  and  also 
that  of  her  child  while  in  the  refuge  or  while  boarded-out. 

Under  the  present  system  it  is  alleged  that,  after  their  first  lapse  and  in 
consequence  of  the  system,  many  Irish  girls  become  depraved  women  j and 
that  the  entire  cost  of  such  women  and  their  children  in  almost  every  case  falls 
upon  the  rates.  It  is  hoped  that  under  some  new  system,  either  that  suggested 
or  some  other,  very  many  girls,  being  carefully  secluded  in  penitentiaries  from 
evil  associations,  might  be  enabled  to  live  good  lives  in  future,  and  that  their 
children  being  withdrawn  from  workhouse  associations  and  habits,  might  be 
boarded-out  and  be  absorbed  in  the  ordinary  life  of  the  labouring  classes.  At 
present  some  illegitimate  girls  reared  in  workhouses  return  to  the  maternity 
ward  of  the  workhouse,  following  their  mother’s  footsteps  of  shame,  and  this 
is  one  way  in  which  the  hereditary  pauper  class  is  increased. 

7.  The  remaining  classes  that  perpetuate  indoor  pauperism  through  their 
children  are  (i)  tramps  or  vagrants,  (2)  casuals  or  ins-and-outs,  and  (3)  imbeciles 
or  half  sane  people  who  are  at  large  instead  of  being  under  restraint.  As 
regards  tramps  and  casuals,  very  strong  measures  were  recommended  by 
witnesses  to  the  Commission.  There  is  among  many  in  Ireland  a feeling  of 
hostility  towards  these  black-mailing,  burdensome  and  useless  classes,  many 
of  whom  are  far  from  being  strictly  ‘ honest,  sober,  and  quiet.’  There  is 
also  an  impression  that  tramps  sometimes  spread  the  infection  or  contagion  of 
smallpox  and  other  zymotic  diseases.  Some  witnesses  suggested  that  all 
destitute  vagrants  should  be  obliged  to  carry  a police  passport  with  their 
photograph  on  it,  and  that,  in  the  absence  of  satisfactory  explanation  of  or 
testimony  to  the  cause  of  their  travelling,  they  should  be  imprisoned.  Other 
witnesses,  again,  were  in  favour  of  ‘ labour  colonies  ’ instead  of  prisons.  Almost 
all  who  gave  evidence  were  willing  to  separate  children  from  strolling  or 
vicious  destitute  parents,  but  some  witnesses  considered  that,  if  circumstances 
would  warrant  the  separation  of  parent  and  child,  the  unworthy  parent  also 
ought  to  be  deprived  of  liberty.  One  medical  witness  stated,  with  reference 
to  the  reproduction  of  the  insane,  that  in  his  experience  an  alarming  number 
of  maternity  cases  in  workhouses  were  young  women  of  weak  mind  and  deficient 
in  power  of  moral  control.  No  suggestion,  however,  was  made  as  to  how  this 
difficulty  could  be  met,  except  a very  sweeping  proposal  with  the  object  of 
preventing  those  who  ever  were  insane  from  becoming  parents. 

8.  So  far  only  indoor  pauperism  has  been  referred  to,  but  it  is  the  opinion 
of  many  that  a general  or  injudicious  granting  of  outdoor  relief  would  establish 
hereditary  outdoor  paupers,  over  and  above  the  injury  caused  to  the  independ- 
ence of  the  persons  actually  relieved. 
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9-  Hereditary’  pauperism  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  caused,  to  any  serious 
extent,  by  the  transfer  of  individuals  from  the  sick  to  the  healthy  wards  of  the 
workhouse,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  persons  advanced  in  life,  on  their 
transfer  during  convalescence  from  the  sick  to  the  healthy  wards,  lose  their 
feeling  of  repugnance  to  the  workhouse  by  a gradual  transition  to  the  wards 
of  the  workhouse  proper.  It  is  suggested,  as  regards  the  sick,  that  they  should 
never  be  transferred  from  the  sick  to  the  healthy  wards  of  the  workhouse,  but 
that  they  should  be  simply  discharged  as  from  a public  general  hospital,  the 
power  being  in  their  hands  of  applying  for  relief  if  destitute. 

10.  As  to  the  feasibleness  of  the  suggestions  that  have  been  mentioned,  I 
offer  no  opinion  whatever,  but  it  would  be  of  great  interest  to  me  to  learn 
the  sentiment  of  others. 

{^See  Summary  of  Discussion,  page  401.) 

INSTITUTIONAL  TREATMENT  OF  INEBRIETY 

By  Dr.  CARSWELL 

Late  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Afanagement  of  Glasgow  Inebriate 

Reformatory 

I PROPOSE  to  deal  with  this' question  from  the  point  of  view  of  administration. 
I have  had  the  privilege  of  being  a co-worker  in  this  field  with  many 
distinguished  gentlemen,  not  the  least  distinguished  and  certainly  the  most 
important  pioneer  of  the  movement  being  Sir  Charles  Cameron,  who  is  in 
the  chair.  The  time  has  come  when  the  results  of  the  labours  of  many 
people  can  be  collated  for  the  benefit  of  public  administration,  when  we  can 
say  what  it  is  reasonable  to  put  before  the  legislature  and  local  bodies  as  the 
right  thing  to  do  in  this  matter.  We  who  have  been  working  in  this  branch 
cannot  but  acknowledge  the  valuable  work  which  has  been  done  by  Dr.  Branth- 
waite,  the  English  Inspector,  who  is  here  to-day.  His  reports  are  the  vade 
niecum  to  which  any  person  who  wants  to  inform  himself  on  this  subject  must 
always  turn ; and  the  industry  and  zeal  of  our  Scottish  Inspector,  Dr.  Dunlop, 
although  operating  in  a more  limited  sphere,  have  been  such  that  the  Scottish 
Office  is  in  possession  of  the  most  accurate  data  on  which  future  action  may  be 
taken.  I had  until  a few  months  ago  the  privilege  of  being  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow  which  established  and  is  working  the 
experimental  institution  known  as  Girgenti,  and  I speak  from  that  experience. 

There  are,  I think,  two  points  that  require  further  practical  development, 
regarding  which  all  who  have  had  experience  of  the  working  of  the  Inebriate 
Acts  are  quite  agreed.  The  first  point  is,  that  all  inebriates  ought  to  be  dealt 
with.  I put  it  in  that  way.  What  I mean  is  this.  Just  as  a person  who  is  a 
repeated  offender  in  the  police  courts  for  petty  thefts  finds  himself,  by  a 
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sort  of  automatic  official  arrangement  before  the  Sheriff  Court,  and  ultimately 
before  the  High  Court,  so  all  persons  who  render  themselves  obnoxious  to  the 
community  on  account  of  habitual  drunkenness  ought  to  be  segregated.  That 
is  a point  that  must  be  kept  constantly  in  the  front  as  ready  for  immediate 
attention.  The  present  provision  for  the  care  of  inebriates  under  the  Act,  even 
the  limited  number  who  come  within  the  Act,  is  utterly  inadequate  to  the 
requirements  of  the  case.  That  is  my  first  point.  My  second  point  is,  that  so 
far  as  those  who  have  been  working  with  this  question  can  see  at  present,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  public  administration,  there  is  no  other  method  of  dealing 
with  these  people  than  institutional  care.  I think  I gathered  from  Dr.  Donald’s 
paper  a certain  impression  that  was  perhaps  unintentional.  I may  have  mis- 
apprehended, but  it  seemed  to  be  implied  that  institutional  treatment  and  drug 
treatment  were  antagonistic.  That  is  not  so.  Whether  you  treat  habitual 
inebriates  by  drugs  or  not,  you  have  to  put  them  under  care  somewhere ; and 
for  the  public  authorities  the  question  just  now  is  : ‘ Are  you  prepared  to  set  up 
institutions  all  over  the  country  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  case  and  to 
provide  for  all  inebriates  ? ’ Naturally  people  will  say  that  this  is  a large  order, 
and  it  is  a large  order  which,  however,  only  makes  the  case  more  urgent.  I 
have  examined  Dr.  Dunlop’s  report  to  the  Prison  Commissioners  as  to  the  state 
of  matters  which  he  found  in  the  jails  in  Scotland,  in  regard  to  the  question  of 
how  many  of  the  people  were  there  through  inebriety  that  would  have  brought 
them  within  the  scope  of  the  Inebriates  Act,  and  if  the  Act  had  been  in  full 
operation  would  have  relieved  the  jails  of  the  care  of  these  people.  I find  he 
gets  an  enormous  number  of  such  people ; but  after  making  certain  modifi- 
cations and  deductions,  he  finds  a total  of  something  like  1300  people  in 
Scotland  who  ought  to  be  under  care  as  inebriates  and  not  in  jails. 

But  what  would  the  transfer  of  1300  people  from  jails  to  inebriate  homes 
mean?  It  would  mean  a grand  thing  for  the  Prison  Commissioners,  for  they 
would  be  relieved  of  1300  undesirables  who  are  incorrigible  to  short  terms  of  im- 
prisonment. Now  two  facts  have  come  out  prominently  in  this  Congress  to  my 
mind.  They  are  these:  the  admission  on  the  part  of  the  criminal  authorities  that 
prison  methods  have  failed  to  secure  the  reformative  results  that  they  were 
meant  to  attain ; and  alongside  that,  I think  there  is  a noteworthy,  creditable, 
and  hopeful  indication  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  from  all  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent, that  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  eagerly  interested  in  trying  to  secure  new 
methods  for  the  reclamation  of  the  fallen  and  helpless.  Imprisonment  having 
failed  to  lessen  the  number  of  inebriates  who  constitute  a public  nuisance,  it  is 
obvious  that  a method  which  is  certainly  on  more  rational  lines  should  be  tried, 
and  the  only  practical  question  is  really— What  will  it  cost  ? To  provide  for 
something  like  1300  inebriates  in  institutions,  we  shall  have  to  face  a capital  ex- 
penditure of  a sum  between  ;^2oo,ooo  and  ^^260,000.  I do  not  think  you  will 
build  such  institutions  at  a total  cost  of  less  than  50,000  to  ^^200,000— that 
is  from  ;^i5o  to  ;^2oo  a bed.  That  includes,  of  course,  lands,  buildings,  work- 
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shops,  farm  buildings,  and  all  the  necessary  offices,  laundries,  and  other  equip- 
ment for  carrying  out  the  industrial  methods  of  such  institutions.  Institutional 
treatment  will  always  be  open  to  the  criticism  that  it  is  costly,  and  that  it  is 
not  fair  to  take  the  money  of  working-men  to  provide  human  derelicts  with 
accommodation  costing  much  more  per  head  than  the  houses  in  which  many 
ratepayers  live.  That  criticism  is  not  valid,  because  experience  shows  that 
you  cannot  provide  institutions  such  as  jails,  poorhouses,  or  asylums,  at  any- 
thing like  the  rate  at  which  workmen’s  dwellings  can  be  built.  The  reasons  for 
that  are  obvious  to  all  who  have  had  experience  of  such  matters,  and  arise  out 
of  the  necessity  for  providing  not  merely  dwelling  accommodation,  but  all  the 
equipment  necessary  for  the  daily  life  of  a large  community — such  as,  day-rooms, 
dining  and  recreation  halls,  laundries,  workshops,  farm  buildings,  land,  etc.  I 
am  speaking,  of  course,  of  capital  expenditure;  maintenance  charges,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  kept  down  by  the  labour  of  the 
inmates. 

Viewed  in  its  true  aspects,  the  institutional  care  of  confirmed  inebriates  is 
only  a proposal  to  transfer  the  heading  under  which  those  people  are  presently 
a public  charge  from  prison,  police,  and  poorhouse  charges,  to  a charge  under 
the  Inebriates  Acts.  They  have  not  been  reformed  by  imprisonment,  they 
constitute  an  intolerable  incubus  upon  the  administration  of  the  poor-law,  and 
they  are  a cause  of  worry,  danger,  and  cost  to  the  community  while  following 
their  drunken  courses.  Even  if  no  recoveries  could  be  recorded,  the  change 
proposed  would  afford  relief  in  the  directions  I have  indicated,  and  at  no  more 
cost  than  is  at  present  being  incurred  uselessly.  But  recoveries  are  secured,  and 
when,  as  Dr.  Branthwaite  has  pointed  out,  the  large  number  of  hopeless  cases 
accumulated  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Inebriates  Acts  have  become  eliminated, 
the  recoveries  will  probably  amount  to  a very  satisfactory  proportion  of  the 
patients. 

I would  like  to  add  two  remarks  in  so  many  sentences.  First,  short  periods 
of  residence  in  inebriate  institutions  have  been  found  to  be  a failure  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  therefore  there  is  a severe  limit  placed  upon  the  possi- 
bilities of  boarding-out  patients.  And  second,  young  patients  have  not  been 
found  to  be  so  hopeful  as  regards  recovery  as  most  of  us  believed  and  expected, 
and  I am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  habitual  drunkenness  in  adolescence 
has  certain  resemblances  to  adolescent  insanity,  which,  experience  shows,  is 
also  disappointingly  incurable. 

(See  Summary  of  Discussion,  page  408.) 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  DOMESTIC  CONDITIONS 
WHICH  TEND  TO  PRODUCE  PRISONERS 
IN  SCOTLAND 


By  Lieut. -Colonel  M'HARDY,  C.B. 


It  may  be  convenient,  before  dealing  with  the  domestic  conditions  which 
influence  the  prison  population,  that  I should  give  a short  summary  of  the 
numbers  who  come  under  the  notice  of  the  police  for  crimes  and  smaller 
offences  in  Scotland.  Taking  the  figures  in  the  statistics  for  1902,  as  they  give 
a fair  average  of  recent  years,  we  find  matters  to  stand  thus  in  Scotland,  of 
which  the  population  is  estimated  at  4,530,000  : — 


Apprehensions  or  citations 
Resulting  in — 

1.  Pledges  to  appear  at  trial  forfeited 

2.  Acquitted,  or  not  brought  to  trial 

Admonished  .... 

Found  to  be  insane 

Sent  to  reformatory  and  industrial  school 
Whipped  .... 

Placed  under  probation  of  First  Offenders  Act 
Order  to  find  caution  for  future  conduct 
Fined,  and  paid  fine 

Fined  and  did  not  pay,  but  went  to  prison 
Imprisoned  without  option  of  fine 

12.  Sentenced  to  penal  servitude 

13.  Sentenced  to  death 


3- 

4- 

5- 

6. 

7- 

8. 

9- 

10. 

11. 


182,000 

3L346 
1 5,000 

19.136 


I Juveniles  | 


1 1 
387 
546 
1,427 

508 

51.903 

51,204 

10,953 

70 

2 


It  is  with  the  classes  10,  ii,  and  12  that  we  are  at  present  concerned,  viz. : 
— ist.  Those  sent  to  prison  on  failure  to  pay  fine.  2nd.  Those  sent  to  prison 
without  the  option  of  a fine.  3rd.  Those  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  serious 
crimes.  It  can  be  seen  at  a glance  that  the  greatest  proportion  of  those  sent  to 
prison  is  formed  from  the  group  comprising  those  who  cannot  pay  fines ; these 
are  the  persons  found  guilty  of  minor  offences.  Long  sentences  of  imprison- 
ment and  penal  servitude  are  reserved  for  such  as  are  guilty  of  serious  crime, 
and  they  do  not  number  more  than  1800  in  a year.  There  are,  therefore, 
many  short  sentences  of  imprisonment — so  many,  that  they  form  a feature  of 
Scottish  criminology.  The  direct  and  common  cause  of  offences  is  drunken- 
ness and  disorder,  w’hich  alone  represent  40,000  imprisonments,  leaving  only 
22,000  out  of  62,000  for  all  other  offences  and  crimes.  Here,  then,  we  find 
the  main  factor  which  governs  the  prison  population.  That  population  varies 
in  more  or  less  regular  manner  during  each  year,  and  may  be  represented 
approximately  by  a wave  form.  The  trough  of  the  wave  marks  the  least 
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pleasant  part  of  the  year,  and  the  crest  denotes  the  period  when  work  is 
plentiful  and  outdoor  amusements  possible.  Our  experience  for  twenty  years 
goes  to  show  that  poverty  empties  the  Scottish  prisons,  while  prosperity  fills 
them,  and  the  only  explanation  which  can  be  given  of  this  remarkable  fact  is 
the  increase  of  drinking  when  good  wages  are  easily  earned.  Unfortunately, 
excessive  drinking  often  leads  to  very  serious  assaults,  and  to  unmanly  attacks 
by  husbands  on  wives,  and  also  explains  most  of  the  cases  of  cruelty  by  parents 
to  children.  But  inebriety  does  not  confine  itself  to  these  crimes  where  its 
presence  would  be  naturally  expected,  but  it  is  also  closely  associated  with  stealing 
and  housebreaking.  From  an  inquiry  made  some  years  ago,  among  240 
prisoners  who  were  serving  long  sentences  for  serious  crimes,  it  was  found  that 
at  the  time  when  they  committed  the  act  for  which  they  were  imprisoned  166 
out  of  the  240  were  not  sober,  and  many  of  them  were  in  employment  and 
receiving  good  wages.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  for  any  one  interested  in 
prison  administration  in  Scotland  to  escape  from  the  conviction  that  intemper- 
ance is  a very  powerful — indeed,  the  most  powerful — influence  in  driving  men 
and  women  from  society  into  the  cells  of  our  prisons. 

Let  us  now  consider  who  these  people  are  who  become  prisoners,  and  try  to 
discover  how  it  is  that  they  break  down  in  life. 

The  material  available  for  this  inquiry  is  furnished  in  the  Reports  of  the 
Prison  Commissioners,  where  for  some  years  we  have  printed  short  histories  of 
the  lives  of  about  sixty  prisoners  annually — not  in  any  way  selected,  but  just  as 
they  came  in.  We  have  in  all  about  450  lives  to  go  upon,  165  of  them  being 
females,  and  although  in  some  cases  the  stories  are  not  very  complete,  still 
they  are  quite  sufficient  to  help  us  towards  some  general  conclusions.  I should 
add  that  the  statements  were  made  by  the  prisoners  themselves,  but  they  were 
very  carefully  questioned  at  the  time  by  the  governors  of  the  different  prisons. 

The  first  fact  which  strikes  one  when  examining  these  histories  is  that,  with 
the  exception  of  eight  cases  in  which  the  persons  belonged  to  the  middle  or 
professional  class,  the  whole  of  the  450  belonged  to  the  working  and  lower 
classes,  about  one-third  of  the  men  being  artisans,  and  two-thirds  labourers, 
hawkers,  and  such  like.  As  regards  the  women,  they  were  either  married  or 
doing  little  in  any  steady  employment. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  men  two-thirds  were  single  and 
one-third  married,  while  among  the  women  one-third  were  single  and  two-thirds 
married. 

I have  been  unable  to  ascertain,  except  very  approximately,  the  respective 
numbers  in  the  population  of  the  working  and  lower  classes,  and  of  the  middle 
and  upper  classes,  but  they  seem  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  83  of  the  working 
and  lower  classes  to  1 7 of  the  middle  or  upper  classes,  or,  say,  5 to  i ; but  the 
prisoners  from  these  classes  are  in  the  proportion  of  50  to  i,  so  that  it  is  clear 
that  many  more  of  the  working  and  lower  classes  in  proportion  to  their  numbers 
come  into  prison  than  of  the  middle  and  upper  class.  We  must,  therefore. 
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assume  that  the  conditions  of  life  of  the  working  and  lower  classes  are  less 
favourable  to  the  production  of  good  citizenship  than  is  the  case  with  those 
who  are  in  better  financial  circumstances.  I need  not  say  that  I believe  that 
the  great  body  of  the  working-class  is  as  well  conducted  as  any  other  class, 
and,  indeed,  forms  to  a great  extent  the  backbone  of  the  country,  still  it  is 
clear  that  it  is  from  the  lowest  grades  of  that  class  that  the  bulk  of  the  prison 
population  comes. 

The  next  point  to  be  remarked  is,  that  three-quarters  of  the  male  prisoners, 
and  four-fifths  of  the  females,  had  a bad  or  neglected  upbringing.  In  that 
category  I include  those  who  had  drunken  parents,  those  who  lost  one  or  both 
of  their  parents  in  early  life,  as  well  as  many  who,  when  young,  were  simply 
neglected. 

The  number  of  deaths  among  the  children  in  such  families  is  very  excessive. 
One  inquiry  brought  out  the  fact  that  15  mothers  had  had  72  children  but 
only  21  of  these  were  alive  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  bad  upbringing  is  accompanied  generally 
with  an  almost  entire  absence  of  education.  From  investigations  made  into  the 
cause  of  illiteracy  among  prisoners  in  1899,  it  was  found  that  in  one-third  of 
the  cases  the  cause  was  truancy,  another  third  was  due  to  illness  and  death  of 
parents,  and  the  bulk  of  the  remaining  third  was  owing  to  the  carelessness 
of  parents. 

Going  more  closely  into  the  matter,  we  find  that  among  the  more  immediate 
causes  of  failure  in  life  comes  the  drink  habit.  Out  of  the  450  prisoners  about 
120  men  and  50  women  (I  am  using  round  numbers)  began  to  drink  when  quite 
young,  the  earliest  age  stated  being  thirteen  years.  The  habit  seems  to  have 
been  acquired  when  the  boys  and  girls  began  to  work  in  mills  and  at  other 
modes  of  employihent.  The  explanation  given  is  that  they  were  led  on  by 
company,  and  we  are  told  in  some  cases  that  clubs  of  both  sexes  exist  for 
collecting  money  to  be  spent  on  drinking. 

About  80  men  and  25  women  began  to  drink  to  excess  later  in  life,  and  the 
reason  given  as  before  was  the  inducements  of  company. 

Specific  causes  are  stated  in  some  instances,  such  as  unhappy  marriages. 
The  miseries  of  such  lives  are  said  to  account  for  intemperance  in  the  case  of 
20  men  and  50  women. 

Domestic  crises,  such  as  deaths,  provide  to  20  men  and  15  women  excuses 
for  alcoholic  excess. 

Apart  from  drunkenness,  we  have  mental  weakness,  laziness  on  the  men’s 
side  and  immorality  on  the  women’s  side,  adding  small  groups  towards  the 
total  numbers. 

Then  we  have  about  25  who  became  thieves  without  being  given  to  drink. 
In  four  of  these  cases  the  exciting  cause  was  losses  in  betting. 

Lastly,  we  find  about  25  who  were  what  might  be  called  accidental  offenders, 
who  in  all  probability  will  never  return  to  prison. 
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Such  then  is  a brief  summary  of  the  social  conditions  of  the  450  prisoners, 
and  the  reasons  given  for  their  failure  in  life.  The  stories  are  credible,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  facts  are  materially  correct. 

The  question  then  arises — What  can  be  done  to  remedy  the  evils  which 
e.xist  ? 

When  the  parents  are  intemperate,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  interest  of  the 
State  requires  that  the  children  should  be  removed  from  the  home  and  placed 
in  a family  where  the  ordinary  decencies  of  life  are  observed  and  a good  moral 
tone  exists,  but  it  is  essential  that  this  should  be  done  when  the  child  is  very 
young.  Whatever  the  influences  of  heredity  may  be,  and  they  are  little 
understood,  the  influences  of  environment  on  the  young  are  enormous.  With 
reference  to  this,  the  evidence  of  the  late  Mr.  Quarrier  may  be  cited.  He 
said : — ‘ If  you  can  give  me  a child  from  any  home  under  five,  I will  be  bound 
that  the  child  will  have  none  of  its  father’s  immorality — that  is  my  experience.’ 

Where  both  parents  die  while  the  family  is  young,  boarding-out  seems  again 
the  proper  and  easy  method  to  adopt  with  regard  to  them.  When  the  mother 
dies  and  the  father  is  absent  all  day  at  work,  and  he  has  no  female  relative 
of  his  own  to  take  charge  of  the  family,  boarding-out  in  some  neigh- 
bouring family  where  there  is  a mother  always  at  home  would  prevent  the 
children  from  falling  into  bad  ways  from  want  of  supervision.  In  the  sad 
case  of  a widow  being  left  with  a number  of  young  children,  it  often  happens 
that  the  widow  is  forced  to  go  out  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day  working  as 
best  she  can  for  the  children.  Under  such  circumstances  it  seems  to  me  that, 
given  a good  mother,  she  should  receive  sufficient  funds  to  allow  her  to  remain 
at  home  and  watch  over  her  children  until  they  gradually  reach  a wage-earning 
age.  In  fact,  to  put  the  matter  shortly,  it  comes  to  this,  that  wherever  there 
are  young  children  there  must  be  a home  with  a constant  caretaker,  to  prevent 
the  young  from  acquiring  the  lawless  spirit  engendered  by  an  uncared-for 
childhood  in  the  street. 

In  addition  to  the  home  training  of  the  young,  there  must  be  education. 
Truancy  seems  one  of  the  straightest  paths  to  the  prison ; still,  with  all  our 
legislation  which  provides  for  compulsory  education,  about  one-sixth  of  the 
prisoners  are  illiterate.  For  this  I think  truancy  on  the  part  of  the  children, 
or  the  nomadic  life  of  the  parents,  is  primarily  responsible.  Unfortunately  also, 
in  many  cases,  such  education  as  was  got  at  school  disappears  almost  entirely 
after  a few  years  have  been  passed  at  some  manual  employment,  no  literary 
taste  having  been  created  in  the  boy,  and  reading  or  writing  having  been 
neither  required  nor  practised.  The  questions,  however,  connected  with  the 
education  and  upbringing  of  the  young  belong  properly  to  another  section  of 
the  Congress,  so  I shall  proceed  to  make  a few  remarks  on  what  may  be  done 
for  the  adult  prisoner. 

The  agencies  at  work  helping  to  restore  prisoners  to  society  may  be 
enumerated  as — Prison  Visitors,  Discharged  Prisoners’  Aid  Societies,  Homes 
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and  Shelters  for  Females,  the  Salvation  Army,  and  the  Church  Army.  They 
are  all  doing  good  work,  but  it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  they  can  main- 
tain a sufficiently  long  influence  on  the  individual  to  make  sure  that  his  manner  of 
life  has  been  permanently  altered.  What  seems  to  me  to  be  required  is  the  more 
or  less  constant  and  prolonged  presence  near  the  liberated  prisoner  of  an  influence 
for  good  from  which,  however,  the  feeling  of  patronage  should  be  entirely 
removed. 

In  searching  for  where  such  an  influence  can  be  found,  I have  become 
convinced  that  if  the  aid  of  Trades  Unions  could  be  obtained  we  should  have  an 
enormous  force  for  checking  the  intemperance  of  a large  number  of  those  who 
form  the  bulk  of  the  prison  population.  I believe  the  best  interests  of  Trades 
Unions  demand  regular  lives  on  the  part  of  the  members,  and  I cannot  conceive 
a better  opportunity  for  reformatory  influence  on  a man  than  that  of  his  fellow- 
workmen  who  are  constantly  beside  him,  and  whose  friendly  word  might  save 
him  on  pay-day  from  the  public-house.  If  Trades  Unions  with  their  very 
great  influence  could  see  their  way  to  taking  steps  in  the  direction  indicated, 
they  would  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  community. 

But  we  may  go  a step  farther.  In  all  classes  of  the  population  there  exists 
at  the  present  time  a desire  for  relaxation  and  amusement,  and  it  would  seem 
wise  to  attract  the  young  to  gymnasia  and  healthy  amusements  provided  in  our 
cities  near  the  homes  of  the  working  and  lower  classes. 

The  old  and  dissipated  prisoners  who  are  past  work  should  be  detained  in 
some  mild  restraint,  and  be  prevented  from  causing  such  frequent  annoyance  to 
the  public  and  the  police.  They  are  useless  to  society,  and  are  really  pests. 

Another  class,  of  whom  fortunately  there  are  few  in  Scotland,  consists  of 
the  confirmed  criminals  who  never  work,  who  have  adopted  the  trade  of  thief 
and  housebreaker  J for  them  there  seems  no  remedy  but  permanent  seclusion. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  proper  care  of  the  young  that  the  best  means  exist  for 
raising  the  character  of  the  lower  classes  and  reducing  the  prison  population  to 
a minimum. 

{See  Summary  of  Discussion,  page  404.) 

THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  CRIME 

By  G.  J.  FORSYTH  GRANT,  Advocate,  Edinburgh 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  State  that  the  very  best  methods  should 
be  adopted  for  the  prevention  of  crime. 

What  are  we  to  think,  then,  when  one  of  our  officials,  of  the  greatest  experi- 
ence m carrying  out  our  present  method,  wrote  an  article  not  long  ago  in  a 
popular  magazine  and  called  it  ‘ Our  Absurd  System  of  Punishing  Crime  ’ ? 
what  are  we  to  think  when  an  experienced  and  learned  judge.  Justice  Wills, 
writes  that  time  after  time  he  has  been  compelled  to  pronounce  a sentence 
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which  he  knew  would  only  allow  the  criminal  to  again  prey  upon  society  ; and 
for  this  reason,  because  a long  continued  application  of  such  severity  as  is 
involved  in  penal  servitude  is  almost  too  much  punishment  for  any  crime,  and 
would  be  certain  to  cause  something  of  a revolt  against  it’P^  and  again,  what 
are  we  to  think  when  the  English  Prison  Commissioners  themselves,  in  their 
report  for  1903,  in  recommending  their  new  method  of  treating  young  criminals 
from  sixteen  to  twenty-one  years  of  age,  venture  to  say  that  their  own  former 
method  of  treating  these  youths  was  the  worst  that  could  be  adopted  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  words,  by  those  skilled  in  the  matter,  show  con- 
clusively that  our  present  system  of  punishment  is  unsatisfactory ; and  are  also 
ample  excuse  for  drawing  to  it  the  attention  of  those  of  the  public  who  are 
interested  in  the  relief  of  their  more  unfortunate  fellow-creatures. 

Let  us  first  consider,  then,  what  are  the  penalties  used  for  the  suppression 
of  crime,  and  we  will  find  that  they  are  three — death,  imprisonment,  and  fine. 

Of  the  penalty  of  death  it  is  not  intended  to  treat,  except  to  say  that, 
though  it  may  have  some  advantages  over  other  forms  of  severe  punishment, 
it  would  seem  that  the  public  are  gratified  that,  as  time  goes  on,  it  is  less 
and  less  inflicted. 

The  penalties  of  which  it  is  specially  intended  to  treat  are — ist.  Imprison- 
ment, which  it  is  thought  might  be  carried  out  in  a way  which,  while  being 
more  economical,  would  attain  the  objects  in  view  much  more  thoroughly; 
and,  2nd,  Fine,  which  it  is  thought,  might  in  many  more  cases  take  the  place 
of  imprisonment,  and  might  be  recovered  otherwise  than  by  the  fear  of 
imprisonment  alone. 

The  first  question  for  our  consideration  is — What  is  the  object  or  objects 
of  the  imposing  of  penalties  ? And  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  one  object, 
and  one  only,  to  which  all  kinds  of  penalties  and  all  means  of  carrying  them 
out  are  subsidiary,  and  that  one  object  is  the  protection  of  society  in  person 
and  property.  The  means  for  the  attainment  of  this  object  are  several,  of 
which  the  first  is,  with  the  exception  of  only  a few  cases,  the  only  means  that 
has  been  adopted  for  the  purpose,  and  this  means  is  to  provide  a terror  to  evil- 
doers through  dread  of  penalties.  But  there  is  certainly  a second  means  for 
the  attainment  of  the  object  in  view,  and  that  is  to  bring  about  the  reformation 
of  the  criminal  and  the  restoration  of  him  or  her  to  society  as  a citizen  fit  and 
capable  for  his  duties  as  such.  There  is  yet  a third  means  of  providing  for  the 
protection  of  society  in  property,  and  one  which  should  be  very  strictly 
enforced,  and  this  is  for  the  criminal  to  provide  by  his  labour  for  the  whole  of 
the  cost  of  his  keep  when  under  detention.  And  there  is  yet  a fourth  means 
of  protection  which  might  be  adopted,  and  that  is  for  the  prisoner  to  provide 
by  his  labour  also  for  the  cost  of  compensation  to  those  whom  he  has  injured 
by  his  crime,  and  this  should  include  the  maintenance  of  those  dependent  on 
him  or  her  while  in  prison. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  by  these  means  we  can  approach  more  nearly  to  the 
object  in  view  than  by  any  others ; also  that  for  each  of  these  means  the  one 
requisite  is  work,  and  that  for  this  purpose  our  prisons  should  be  turned  into 
industrial  institutions  much  more  than  they  at  present  are,  and  that  our 
prisoners  should  be  given  to  understand  that,  according  to  the  value  of  their 
work,  so  should  they  be  fed  and  be  provided  with  all  necessaries,  or  perhaps 
luxuries.  I say  that  work  seems  to  be  the  one  requisite  that  will  provide  all 
the  means  for  the  attainment  of  the  object  in  view : it  will  provide  a terror  to 
evil-doers,  for  work  is  the  main  thing  that  most  of  those  in  the  position  of 
criminals  dread,  and  it  is  the  dread  of  work  which  has  for  the  most  part 
brought  our  criminals  into  their  position ; secondly,  I think  I can  maintain 
that  work  is  the  best  and  the  very  best  reformatory  agent  that  can  be  used,  and 
the  only  one  for  which  there  can  be  no  counterfeit,  while,  at  the  same  time,  skill 
in  work  is  the  one  means  by  which  aid  may  be  given  to  prisoners  when  they 
leave  prison ; but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  work  at  which  prisoners  should  be 
employed  ought  to  be,  not  as  now,  the  hard  work  of  quarrying,  and  fort  or  dock 
building,  which  necessitates  long  periods  of  rest,  but  rather  some  light  work, 
such  as  printing  and  weaving,  at  which  they  can  be  more  continuously  employed  ; 
thirdly,  it  seems  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  by  work  alone  can  a prisoner  pro- 
vide for  the  cost  of  his  keep  when  under  detention ; and,  fourthly,  by  work 
alone  can  he  provide  for  the  cost  of  compensation  to  those  whom  he  has 
injured,  and  of  the  maintenance,  when  in  prison,  of  those  dependent  on  him. 

It  will  very  likely  be  said  by  those  who  are  concerned  to  defend  our  present 
system  that  they  quite  recognise  the  beneficent  effect  of  work,  but  that  as  much 
as  is  practicable  is  now  done  in  our  prisons,  and  that  it  is  perfectly  impossible 
to  get  enough  work  out  of  prisoners  to  provide  for  their  keep,  and  a fortiori  for 
compensation  to  those  injured,  or  for  maintenance  of  dependants.  In  answer 
to  such,  I should  just  like  to  say  that,  though  the  providing  compensation  to 
those  injured  and  maintenance  of  dependants  may  seem  to  be  a counsel  of  per- 
fection, I feel  sure  that  the  providing  for  their  keep  by  our  prisoners  is  quite 
practicable,  and  that  I feel  sure  of  this  simply  because  it  has  been  already 
done,  and  done  on  several  occasions  in  various  countries. 

Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  essay  on  ‘Prison  Ethics,’  gives  instances  in  which 
prisons  established  on  such  a basis  as  has  been  sketched  have  paid  the  cost  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  prisoners,  and  been  otherwise  a great  success,  in 
Germany,  France,  Spain,  Ireland,  and  India.  It  is  to  India  that  I shall  advert 
principally,  as  it  is  our  own  dependency  and  under  our  own  Government. 

The  prisons  in  Lower  Bengal  were  put  upon  the  basis  sketched  by  Dr. 
F.  J.  Mouat  on  his  being  appointed  inspector-general  for  that  district  in  1855. 
He  retired  in  1870,  and  of  what  had  been  done  by  that  time  he  speaks  as 
follows  : I could  show  you  in  minute  detail  that  each  prisoner  employed  in 

handicrafts,  striking  the  average  of  all  the  gaols,  earned  considerably  more  than 
he  cost ; that  five  of  the  prisons  under  my  charge  were  at  various  times 
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self-supporting,  and  that  one  of  them,  the  great  industrial  prison  at  Alipore,  a 
suburb  of  Calcutta,  has  repaid  very  considerably  more  than  its  cost  for  the 
last  ten  years  continuously.  ^ Dr.  Mouat  also  refers  to  the  reformatory  aspect 
of  prison  labour.  He  shows  that  in  the  prison  of  Alipore,  in  1835,  the  dis- 
cipline was  so  bad,  and  the  prisoners  so  desperate,  that  the  prison  was 
considered  a source  of  public  danger,  and  the  officer  in  charge  recommended 
the  immediate  transportation  of  its  inmates,  and  that  upon  an  attempt  to 
increase  the  amount  of  work  the  prisoners  rose  upon  and  murdered  the 
governor  of  the  gaol.  This  was  the  result  of  mere  measures  of  severity,  and 
he  then  shows  that  in  1867,  after  twelve  years  of  the  new  system  of  treatment, 
the  same  Alipore  gaol  had  become  a well-organised  industrial  prison,  contain- 
ing more  than  two  thousand  prisoners;  that  it  was  a model  of  order  and 
regularity,  and  the  breaches  of  discipline,  and  consequent  punishment,  were 
few ; and  yet  the  convicts  in  every  department  executed  tasks  in  excess  of 
the  work  performed  by  skilled  artisans  of  the  same  class  in  a free  state.  Dr. 
Mouat  also  says  that,  though  he  has  no  reliable  statistics  by  which  to  trace  the 
prisoners  after  release,  yet  it  is  known  to  the  authorities  at  Alipore  that  no 
skilled  workman  ever  returns,  and  that  large  numbers  are  known  to  be  earning 
an  honest  livelihood  in  and  about  Calcutta. 

I think,  then,  from  this  and  other  instances,  that  it  is  conclusively  proved 
that  the  labour  in  prisons  can  be  so  conducted  that  the  prisoners  should  pro- 
vide for  the  cost  of  their  own  keep,  and  I think  it  is  also  shown  that  this  labour 
has  the  very  best  reformatory  influence  on  the  conduct  of  the  prisoners  both 
when  in  prison  and  after  they  leave  it. 

The  objection  might  now  be  made  that  while  prisons  might  be  conducted  on 
such  a basis  in  places  where  there  might  be  large  numbers  of  prisoners  with 
comparatively  long  sentences,  it  would  be  impossible  so  to  conduct  prisons 
here  where  there  are  but  few  with  long  sentences,  and  many  with  short,  and  an 
average  length  of  imprisonment  of  only  fifteen  days.  This  objection  is  certainly 
a strong  one,  but  the  answer  to  it  is  just  this,  that  these  short  sentences  should 
at  once  be  done  away  with,  and  that  they  should  be  done  away  with  just  because, 
in  the  words  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Scottish  Prisons  in  1899,  they 
are  ‘ useless,  or  worse  than  useless,  since,  if  they  cannot  be  worked  for  the 
improvement  of  the  prisoner,  they  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  be  said  to  act  as 
a deterrent.’ 

The  question  then  at  once  comes  up — in  what  way  are  minor  offences  to  be 
suppressed?  and  I should  suggest  the  answer  that  in  many  cases  simple  caution 
should  be  used,  and  in  more  serious  cases,  or  on  a second  trivial  offence,  fine, 
and  fine  to  be  recovered  not  only  by  fear  of  imprisonment,  but,  in  the  prior 
instances  of  such  being  imposed,  by  civil  process,  that  is  distraint  in  England, 
or  poinding  and  arrestment  in  Scotland ; and  that,  if  it  should  be  found  that 
there  was  no  property  against  which  to  proceed,  a simple  register  should  be 
^ Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  for  February  1872,  p.  274. 
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made  against  the  defaulter,  until  on  a second,  third,  or  fourth  offence  a large 
sum  might  be  registered  against  him  or  her  that  might  be  wiped  out  by  a long 
term  of  imprisonment. 

That  prisons  should  be  established  on  such  an  industrial  basis  and  be  made 
to  pay  their  whole  cost,  and  the  success  of  those  that  have  been  so  established 
is  strongly  urged  and  shown  by  Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  able  essay  on  ‘ Prison 
Ethics,’  and  I shall  close  this  paper  with  the  words  with  which  he  concludes 
that  essay,  where  he  speaks  as  follows:— ‘I  have  occasionally  ventured  the 
paradox  that  mankind  go  right  only  when  they  have  tried  all  possible  ways  of 
going  wrong ; intending  it  to  be  taken  with  some  qualification.  Of  late,  how- 
ever, I have  observed  that  in  some  respects  this  paradox  falls  short  of  the  truth. 
Sundry  instances  have  shown  me  that  even  when  mankind  have  at  length 
stumbled  into  the  right  course,  they  often  deliberately  return  to  the  wrong.’ 

{See  Summary  of  Discussion,  page  404.) 


DISCHARGED  PRISONERS’  AID  SOCIETIES 

By  the  Rev,  ROBERT  BLAIR,  D.D., 

Chairman,  Edinburgh  Prisoners'  Aid  Society 

One  of  the  most  pressing  questions  of  the  age  is  how  to  raise  the  fallen  and 
rescue  those  who  are  sunk  in  vice  and  poverty.  The  condition  of  the 
‘ submerged  tenth  ’ is  a disgrace  to  our  wealthy  empire,  and  any  means  which 
tend  to  wipe  out  this  blot  on  our  civilisation  should  be  encouraged.  It  is 
a very  difficult  problem,  and  how  to  deal  with  the  criminal  section  of  the 
community  is  the  hardest  part  of  the  question  to  solve.  As  long  as  crime 
exists  it  must,  for  the  safety  of  society,  be  punished.  Without  punishment  for 
wrongdoing,  it  would  be  impossible  to  preserve  order,  or  assure  the  wellbeing 
of  the  law-abiding  portion  of  the  community.  But  punishment  for  the  evil 
done  should  not  be  the  sole  aim.  The  reformation  of  the  wrongdoer  should 
find  a prominent  place  in  the  treatment  of  criminals.  This  is  now  more 
recognised  by  authorities.  They  are  becoming  more  alive  to  the  fact  that  the 
duty  of  magistrates  and  judges  is  something  more  than  merely  passing  sentence 
upon  those  who  have  erred.  How  to  deal  with  breakers  of  the  law  is  now 
being  looked  at  from  a higher  standpoint,  and  the  duty  of  society  towards  the 
fallen  is  being  placed  in  a clearer  light. 

The  First  Offenders  Act  is  a proof  of  this.  Many  who  formerly  would 
have  been  sent  to  prison,  through  the  operation  of  this  Act  have  a chance 
given  them  of  reforming  without  having  the  stigma  of  criminality  put  upon 
them.  In  some  of  the  American  States  they  have  a system  which  they  call  the 
probationary  system,  by  which  they  try  to  reclaim  young  and  first  offenders  by 
supervision  and  control.  Such  a system,  if  judiciously  managed,  might  be  more 
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generally  put  into  practice  in  Scotland  than  it  is.  Something  more  might  be 
done,  during  the  terms  of  imprisonment,  to  train  prisoners  to  some  occupation 
by  which  they  might  be  better  able  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood  when  they 
regained  their  freedom.  The  aim  of  all  who  have  to  do  with  criminals  should 
be  reclamation.  This  is  the  great  object  which  the  Prisoners’  Aid  Societies  have 
in  view ; and,  in  spite  of  the  many  difficulties  they  have  to  contend  with,  they 
are  doing  a noble  work  in  this  direction.  Any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  of 
studying  the  reports  of  the  various  Aid  Societies  throughout  the  country  will 
be  convinced  of  this.  If  the  public  recognised  the  amount  of  good  which  is 
done  they  would  more  liberally  support  the  efforts  put  forth  by  placing  larger 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  societies.  There  are  many  difficulties  to  contend  with, 
but  there  are  also  many  encouraging  cases.  To  reclaim  the  fallen  is  not  so  easy. 
There  are  many  hindrances.  The  tyranny  of  former  habits  frequently  overcomes 
even  the  man  who  is  really  anxious  to  reform.  His  environment,  when  he  leaves 
prison,  may  be  such  that  it  makes  it  almost  an  impossibility  for  him  to  turn 
over  a new  leaf.  The  companions  with  whom  he  associates,  the  scenes  in 
which  he  mingles,  all  have  a tendency  to  drag  him  back  to  his  former  courses. 
He  has  also  to  contend  with  the  difficulty  of  getting  work.  Many  employers 
will  not  take  a man  who  has  been  in  jail,  and  the  workmen  too  look  askance 
at  him.  Several  cases  have  come  under  my  personal  observation  where  the 
master  was  willing  to  take  discharged  prisoners  into  his  service,  but  the 
workmen  would  not  permit  it.  These,  and  other  circumstances  which 
might  be  named,  make  it  very  hard  for  the  man  who  has  erred  to  get  back  to 
an  honest  and  upright  life.  There  are  hindrances  to  reformation  which  are 
inherent  in  the  discharged  prisoners  themselves.  All  of  them  are  not  anxious 
to  work.  Three  divisions  might  be  made  of  discharged  prisoners. 

I St.  Those  who  do  not  require  employment,  or  who,  being  skilled  workmen 
and  willing  to  work,  can  find  work  for  themselves.  This  class  is  not  numerous 
among  discharged  prisoners.  Possibly  not  more  than  lo  per  cent,  need  be 
placed  in  this  category. 

2nd.  Those  who  will  not  work.  This  class  is  a very  numerous  one; 
probably  50  per  cent,  of  discharged  prisoners  will  fall  to  be  placed  under 
this  head.  This  class  is  largely  composed  of  those  men  who  live  upon  their 
wits,  who  spend  their  time  in  loafing  or  tramping  about  the  country.  They 
are  too  lazy  to  work,  and  exercise  their  ingenuity  in  planning  how  they  may 
contrive  to  exist  without  the  drudgery  of  steady  labour.  It  is  in  dealing  with 
this  class  that  one  of  the  failures  of  our  system  of  reclaiming  criminals  comes 
clearly  to  view.  To  give  such  men  a short  sentence,  and  then  send  them  adrift 
to  pursue  their  former  practices,  does  not  conduce  to  reformation.  Such 
should  be  detained  in  a house  or  labour  colony  for  a considerable  time,  until 
their  idle  habits  are,  if  possible,  eradicated,  and  principles  of  industry  and 
honest  labour  are  acquired. 

3rd.  Another  class  are  those  who  are  willing  to  work  and  cannot  find 
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employment.  This  is  the  class  who  specially  should  come  under  the  super- 
vision of  Prisoners’  Aid  Societies.  Probably  40  per  cent,  of  discharged  prisoners 
come  under  this  category. 

In  this  class  there  are  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  do  any  kind  of 
work,  however  rough  it  may  be,  and  those  who  are  willing  but  unable  to  work. 
There  are  many  discharged  from  prison  who  are  aged,  infirm,  or  maimed.  It 
is  an  impossibility  for  such  to  earn  a livelihood  for  themselves.  Such  men 
should  not  be  in  prison  at  all.  Their  crime  probably  is  begging,  or  hawking 
without  a license,  or  sleeping  out  at  a brickwork,  or  a limekiln,  or  stackyard. 
They  are  hardly  criminals  at  all.  No  doubt  they  transgress  the  law,  but  the 
moral  offence  is  not  great.  It  may  be  asked,  why  do  such  men  not  go  to  the 
poorhouse?  The  answer  I have  frequently  got  to  such  a question  has  been, 

‘ I would  rather  be  in  the  prison  than  the  poorhouse,  as  I am  better  treated 
here.’  If  this  be  a fact,  it  is  high  time  for  Parish  Councils  to  look  into  the 
question,  and  strive  to  remedy  matters.  Better,  if  need  be,  increase  the  poor 
rate  than  help  to  manufacture  criminals. 

The  chief  work  of  the  Discharged  Prisoners’  Aid  Society  should  be  among 
those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  work.  Sometimes,  even  for  this  class,  there 
is  a difficulty  in  getting  employment.  To  meet  this  difficulty  it  would  be  well 
that  the  Society  should  have  a labour  home,  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the 
Church  Army  home,  where  the  discharged  prisoner  could  get  shelter  and  work 
until  a permanent  situation  could  be  got  for  him. 

Another  aid  to  the  reclaniation  of  the  fallen,  which  I have  often  thought  of, 
is  to  have  a labour  colony  under  Government  control,  where  discharged 
prisoners  could  be  compelled  to  stay  and  work.  The  wages  earned  by  them, 
after  deducting  so  much  for  board,  might  be  retained  and  handed  to  them 
when  they  were- permitted  to  leave  the  home.  There  are  several  such  institu- 
tions already  in  existence,  such  as  that  of  the  Salvation  Army,  and  that  in 
Dumfriesshire  maintained  by  charitable  gentlemen  of  Glasgow.  The  weakness 
of  these  colonies  is,  that  there  is  no  power  to  retain  those  who  go  there  longer 
than  the  individual  chooses.  I would  say,  make  residence  in  such  a labour 
colony  part  of  the  punishment.  Keep  a man  there  until  he  is  trained  to 
work  with  perseverance  and  steadiness.  This,  I believe,  would  have  very 
salutary  results,  and  might  prove  specially  beneficial  in  Scotland,  where  a very 
large  amount  of  the  crime  of  the  country  is  due  to  over-indulgence  in  strong 
drink.  It  may  be  said  there  are  inebriate  homes  for  such  cases.  That  is  so, 
but  they  are  very  far  from  meeting  the  necessities  of  the  country. 

Meantime,  until  the  Home  Office  and  Government  adopt  further  measures 
to  help  discharged  prisoners,  the  societies  must  continue  to  give  all  possible 
aid.  They  fill  up  a very  important  gap  in  dealing  with  this  class  of  the  com- 
munity. As  already  said  they  are  doing  a good  work,  and  deserve  every 
encouragement. 

One  way  of  giving  an  idea  of  the  operations  of  the  Prisoners’  Aid  Societies 
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is  to  sketch  what  is  done  by  that  one  with  which  I am  connected.  I may  here 
be  allowed  to  state  that  I consider  our  Edinburgh  prison  as  one  of  the  very 
best  managed  in  the  country.  The  Prison  Commissioners  manifest  a deep 
interest  in  the  prisoners,  and  are  ready  to  give  countenance  to  any  well-devised 
scheme  for  their  reclamation.  The  Governor  also,  who  is  a member  of  our 
Aid  Society,  exerts  himself  to  try  and  get  employment  for  those  who  have 
completed  their  term  in  jail.  Our  Society  has  two  paid  agents,  one  to  look  after 
the  male  prisoners,  and  a lady  to  take  charge  of  the  females.  These  agents  are 
indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to  aid  their  unfortunate  clientele.  They  meet 
them  at  the  gate  when  they  are  discharged,  and  those  who  need  it  are  provided 
with  a comfortable  breakfast.  They  provide  articles  of  clothing  for  those  who 
require  such  help.  They  see  those  who  are  leaving  town  on  board  the  train, 
so  as  to  help  them  to  shun  temptations  which  might  cause  them  to  fall  ere 
they  left  the  city.  Lodgings  are  procured  for  those  who  desire  to  remain  in  the 
city  and  have  no  home  or  friends  to  go  to.  No  effort  is  spared  to  get  work  for 
those  willing  to  undertake  it.  The  chaplains  also  throw  themselves  heartily 
into  this  work,  and  exert  themselves  to  further  the  aims  of  the  Society.  Our 
Discharged  Prisoners  Aid’  Society  also  strives  to  benefit  those  who  are  still 
undergoing  their  sentences.  A good  deal  of  work  is  done  in  trying  to  influence 
the  prisoners  for  good  whilst  they  are  in  confinement.  Not  to  speak  of  the 
work  of  the  chaplains,  who  conduct  services  and  visit  in  the  cells,  the  lady 
members  of  the  Society  visit  the  females  regularly.  They  also  look  after  them 
when  they  are  discharged.  They  get  situations  for  them,  or  get  them,  when 
possible,  into  homes.  One  lady  member  teaches  a Bible-class  every  Sunday 
on  the  female  side,  and  the  male  agent  has  a large  class  of  men  every  Sunday 
afternoon. 

A teacher  is  also  employed  by  the  Commissioners  to  train  those  who  are 
unable  to  read  and  write.  Much  good  is  thus  done  by  the  combined  efforts  of 
all  who  have  to  do  with  the  prisoners  both  before  and  after  they  are  discharged. 

The  work  is  in  many  respects  most  interesting.  No  doubt  many  disap- 
pointments are  met  with,  and  some  who  had  given  hopes  of  permanent 
amendment  fall  away  again.  But  we  have  many  proofs  of  permanent  good 
being  done.  I need  not  adduce  special  cases,  but  we  have  had  again  and 
again  evidence  that  in  every  human  soul,  however  debased,  there  is  a chord 
which  will  vibrate  to  the  touch  of  sympathy  if  we  only  know  how  to  reach  it, 
a chord  that  will  produce  the  music  of  a true  life  even  in  him  who  has  sunk 
very  deep  into  the  quagmire  of  crime. 

{See  Summary  of  Disaission,  page  404.) 
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THE  TREATMENT  OF  HABITUAL  OFFENDERS 

By  Dr.  M'NAUGHTAN,  I.S.O, 

Superintendent  of  Criminal  Lunatic  Department,  H.M,  General  Prison,  Perth 

I decidedly  of  opinion  that  if  the  reformatory  system  is  to  be  a success,  and 
a benefit  to  the  prison  population  of  Scotland,  the  State  must  take  the  matter 
entirely  into  its  own  hands.  The  reformatory  doors  must  be  opened  wide 
enough  to  admit  all  habitual  offenders.  Including  inebriates  and  persons  of 
impaired  intellect.  It  is  universally  acknowledged  that  the  present  treatment 
of  habitual  offenders  is  ineffective,  and,  I believe,  the  main  cause  of  failure  is 
that,  as  a class,  their  criminal  bias  is  mainly  dependent  upon  a certain  degree 
of  mental  obliquity.  The  ‘ half-and-between  ’ or  borderland  mental  cases  are, 
at  present,  a constant  source  of  trouble  and  annoyance  to  the  administrators  of 
asylums  and  prisons.  From  prisons  they  may  be  sent  to  asylums,  but  they 
have  their  comparatively  lucid  periods,  and,  when  those  occur,  the  asylum 
authorities  contend  they  must  be  discharged.  Although  probably  technically 
sane  at  the  time,  they  are  utterly  unable  to  guide  themselves  outside,  and 
inevitably  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  police  to  be  again  consigned  to  prison. 
This  weary  round  of  certifying  and  discharging  goes  on,  the  individuals  being 
shuttlecocked  between  the  asylum  and  prison,  until  the  mental  symptoms 
become  so  pronounced  as  to  compel  the  asylums  to  detain  them.  Again,  such 
cases  may  not  be  legally  certifiable  at  all,  still  the  mental  defect  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  impair, their  capacity  for  guiding  themselves  aright,  and,  in  prison, 
they  may  refuse  or  are  unable  to  conform  to  penal  discipline.  I have  no 
hesitation  in  recommending  that  all  borderland  cases,  instead  of  receiving 
penal  sentences,  should  be  placed  under  reformatory  care  and  treatment. 

The  rational  course,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  to  commit  individuals  to 
this  General  State  Reformatory,  as  it  might  be  called,  for  an  indefinite  period, 
just  as  criminal  lunatics  are  ordered  to  be  detained  during  His  Majesty’s 
pleasure,  but,  if  this  were  seriously  objected  to,  then  commit  for  three  years  as 
at  present.  At  the  end  of  this  period  test  the  effects  of  treatment  by  granting 
them  their  liberty,  but  if  there  be  the  slightest  lapse  into  drink  or  crime, 
recommit  at  once  for  another  period.  In  this  way  all  the  habituals  would  be 
captured  and  properly  cared  for,  and  they  would  be  no  longer  the  pests  of  the 
streets,  the  police  courts,  and  the  prisons. 

The  details  of  this  General  State  Reformatory  would  require  to  be  worked 
out  by  actual  experience.  Probably  a mental  division  would  be  required  for 
mental  cases,  in  any  case  there  must  be  ample  means  for  proper  classification. 

I may  state,  in  conclusion,  that  the  occupants  of  a reformatory,  such  as  I 
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suggest,  would  be  the  Individuals  who  at  present  fill  the  prisons,  so  that, 
although  the  State  became  responsible  for  their  maintenance,  it  need  not  add 
materially  to  the  national  expenditure. 

(See  Siimtnary  of  Discussion,  page  404.) 


FARM  COLONIES  AND  INDUSTRIAL  CENTRES 
K WORKHOUSE  AND  CASUAL  WARDS 

By  the  Rev.  J.  L.  BROOKS,  Lingfield,  Surrey 

There  is  a deep  interest  manifest  just  now,  of  which  it  seems  desirable  to 
take  advantage,  in  order  to  present  the  cases  of  the  dependent  poor.  No  new 
problem  is  before  us,  nor  any  increase  of  expense — or  but  little.  These  are 
all  with  us.  We  nmst  feed,  house,  and  care  for  them.  The  question  is  only 
How?  Whether  in  the  Workhouse,  the  Gaol,  or  the  Gutter. 

This  paper  is  built  on  the  thought  that  labour  is  the  Birthright  of 
everybody.  Something  to  do  for  all.  It  should  not  be,  on  the  one  hand 
considered  as  a burden  through  which  a man  must  pass  to  a Mohammedan 
paradise ; nor  on  the  other  an  irksome  duty,  necessary  of  performance,  before 
a man  can  eat,  but  a beneficent  order,  in  which  all  creation  should  take 
pleasure.  Work  is  the  blessing ; the  want  of  it,  the  curse  of  curses,  inasmuch 
as  it  leads  to  every  ill.  In  the  absence  of  work  not  only  does  Satan  the 
mischief-maker  interpose,  finding  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do,  for 
mischief  is  better  than  listlessness,  but  in  his  capacity  of  Destroyer,  he  lays 
waste  all  that  was  fair,  atrophying  all  fibre,  and  bringing  to  nought  every  trace 
of  intelligence.  While  through  work  there  is  a renewal  of  tissue,  and  regenera- 
tion of  thought  and  purpose. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  set  down  under  three  general  heads  what  I have 
to  say. 

I.  THE  CASE  STATED. 

II.  THE  METHOD  TO  BE  FOLLOWED. 

III.  THE  EXPERIENCE, GAINED. 

I.  THE  CASE  STATED 

There  are  at  least  six  types  of  dependent  poor  with  whom  we  have  to  deal. 
They  are  of  both  sexes,  and  all  conditions.  But  this  paper  deals  with  males 
only.  My  work  has  not  been  among  women. 

(a)  Adult  Epileptics  able  to  do  a little  work,  and  who  would  be  much  better 
for  employment,  but  who  are  now  largely  in  the  lunatic  and  imbecile  wards  of 
our  workhouses,  where  their  sad  lives  are  made  sadder  by  their  surroundings 
and  distraught  companions. 


Other  such  epileptics  are  with  their  families  in  their  own  homes,  where  it  is 
impossible  to  properly  care  for  them. 

An  outdoor  life,  where  a little  occupation  was  a daily  necessity  under  wise 
control,  with  directed  play,  regular  hours,  and  suitable  food,  would  be  an 
immense  boon  to  them.  A gracious  amenity  to  all,  and  for  many  a prevention 
of  their  sinking  down  into  imbecility,  or  lunacy,  because  arresting  the  deteriora- 
tion which  the  ravages  of  epilepsy  generally  work. 

(d)  Youths — not  epileptic,  of  poor  physique,  small  in  stature,  weak-chested, 
or  short  of  wit  and  feeble-minded,  now  in  workhouses,  and  otherwhere 
in  considerable  numbers,  without  the  smallest  chance  of  betterment,  or  hope 
to  inspire  interest.  A certain  number  of  these  respond  to  treatment  under 
proper  conditions.  With  nourishing  food,  healthy  work,  intelligent  play, 
the  body  begins  to  develop,  and  an  improvement  in  mind  ensues — always  the 
body  first.  All  these  need  protection  from  themselves,  and  prevention  from 
harm  to  others  of  the  opposite  sex.  To  speak  of  liberty  for  these  is  to  degrade 
a sacred  name. 

(f)  The  idle — the  few  who  won't  work  but  who  sponge  on  the  kind-hearted, 
and  are  an  everlasting  peril  to  those  a step  or  two  above  them.  This  type  has 
a variety  of  evolution,  often  he  is  born,  and  sometimes  made.  In  the  first 
place,  the  curly-haired  darling  of  a doting  mother  tied  to  her  apron-string 
until  the  death  of  the  father,  then  with  nothing  in  his  hands,  and  unable  to 
live  on  his  wits  even,  he  is  the  spoiled  boy  and  youth,  an  industrial 
degenerate.  When  he  is  made  it  has  been  by  that  swift  but  terrible  deteriora- 
tion which  is  caused  by  lack  of  employment.  In  either  case  this  man 
must  be  made  to  work,  and  the  compulsion  must  be  partly  through  the 
stomach — ‘if  he  will  not  work  neither  shall  he  eat,’  and  partly  by  the  set  of 
new  conditions  into  which  he  must  be  brought.  How  this  is  to  be  done  will 
appear  later. 

(rf)  The  drunken ; for  whom  there  is  one  general  characterisation,  viz : — 
They  are  almost  without  exception  fallen  from  the  ranks  of  the  intelligent, 
industrious,  able,  and  lovable.  (In  dealing  with  loo  of  these  at  close  quarters 
I have  had  but  two  or  three  who  were  idle — of  the  two,  idleness  is  worse  than 
drunkenness.)  These  may  be  subdivided  into  the  hopeful,  the  less  hopeful, 
and  the  least  hopeful. 

The  hopeful  are  those  who  wish  to  be  delivered  from  the  thraldom  in  which 
they  are  held,  and  would  gladly  join  a colony,  entailing  loss  of  liberty,  in  order 
to  secure  it. 

The  less  hopeful  are  those  whose  depraved  appetite  seeks  drink  for  its 
own  sake. 

The  least  hopeful  are  those  who  qualify  for  a Reformatory  through  several 
convictions  at  the  Police  Courts.  But  for  all  some  hope  is  left,  none  are  to  be 
despaired  of.  They  must,  however,  be  protected  from  themselves  by  a 
period  of  seclusion  where  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  drink.  The  work  of  reform 


among  this  class  has  been  very  encouraging,  and  much  more  could  be  done  if 
wise  restraint  were  given  us. 

{i)  The  old,  or  those  getting  old.  It  is  more  than  a pity,  it  is  a grievous 
wrong,  that  some  of  these  should  be  forced  into  workhouses ; thus  closing 
earlier  than  need  be,  and  at  more  cost,  useful  and  honourable  lives,  under,  to 
them,  the  cloud  of  disgrace,  the  sense  of  which  is  a sore  hurt  to  a respectable 
and  virtuous  man.  We  have  had  a few  of  these,  whom  it  has  been,  and 
is  a joy  to  have  with  one,  who,  under  suitable  conditions,  can  earn  on  the  land 
a living  and  something  more,  for  ten  years,  after  the  keen  competition  has 
driven  them  out  of  the  ranks  of  ordinary  employment.  One  of  these  who  has 
been  with  us  five  or  six  years  was  offered  more  congenial  conditions,  such  as,  in 
company  with  a few  others,  the  advantages  of  a sitting  room,  said  : — ‘ I would 
rather  be  among  the  lads  (i.e.  in  the  large  room  of  50  people) ; they  need  me.’ 
The  truth  of  this  was  immediately  recognised  ; his  presence  was  a modifying 
influence  at  all  times. 

(/)  The  able-bodied  and  industrious  who  get  thrown  out  of  employment 
(i)  Through  misunderstanding  or  disagreement  with  the  employer.  (2) 
Through  sickness.  (3)  Through  the  shifting  of  the  industrial  centre  of  gravity. 
(4)  Through  the  introduction  of  new  labour-saving  machinery.  In  one  case 
known  to  me,  a machine  did  the  work  with  one  attendant,  that  13  people  had 
done  before. 

These  six  are  the  concern  of  this  paper,  and  the  order  of  procedure  is  our 
next  point. 

II.  THE  METHOD  TO  BE  FOLLOWED 

For  all  nervous  disorders  there  is  a ministry  of  nature  which  nothing  else 
can  replace  or  supersede.  In  digging  and  stirring  the  land  there  is  a manifold 
return  ; the  movement  of  the  muscles,  the  odour  from  the  soil,  the  intellectual 
occupation,  versus  solitude  and  listlessness,  all  tend  to  reinvigorate  and  rebuild 
the  weakened  tissue,  and  restore  lost  power. 

Here  then  the  epileptic  and  the  drunken  should  be,  as  also  the  feeble- 
minded. 

(a)  The  place  should  be  in  the  country,  and  both  farm  and  industrial 
opportunities  furnished.  Cheap  land  capable  of  response  secured. 

{p)  Simplicity  should  be  the  leading  idea.  (1)  In  men’s  quarters,  such  as 
lodging  for  the  men  and  living-rooms,  also  needful  buildings.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  well,  if  they,  after  seven  or  ten  years,  could  be  removed  to  a new  centre, 
and  the  improved  farm  sold  or  let.  No  elaborate  structure  to  gratify  the 
pride  of  the  originators.  Palaces  at  the  price  of  ;^2oo  per  bed  is  an  outrage 
on  all  ideas  of  the  fitness  of  things.  (2)  There  should  be  no  costly  stock  or 
implements.  These  men  cannot  be  trusted  to  deal  with  cattle,  nor  fine 
fruit  orchards,  but  the  lower  grades,  especially,  should  dig  and  hoe,  and  weed, 
where  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  spoil,  that  either  wilfulness  or  ignorance  can 
destroy.  (3)  Simplicity  and  economy  should  rule  as  to  workshops.  In  wet 
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weather  these  are  needful,  and  should  be  capable  of  removal  in  certain  cases. 
Rough  cobbling,  tailoring,  wood-chopping,  sack-making,  basket-making  and 
a little  rough  carpentering,  only  in  the  lower  grades. 

(c)  The  authorities  to  do  this  w'ork  should  be  the  counties,  and  in 
some  centres  the  co-operation  of  counties  grouped  for  the  purpose. 

To  be  economically  done,  it  must  be  on  a large  scale,  and  no  one  workhouse 
can  do  it,  and  it  seems  impossible  to  combine  workhouses  for  the  purpose, 
even  were  it  desirable  for  workhouses  to  do  it  at  all.  For  in  that  case  it  might 
be,  ay,  would  be,  an  outdoor  workhouse  without  a redeeming  feature.  The 
best  results  would  be  obtained  through  a voluntary  body  doing  the  work  on  a 
large  scale  under  the  conditions  and  with  the  help  herein  outlined.  There 
should  be  graded  colonies  in  different  places  in  large  enough  numbers  to  be 
economically  worked,  in  (i)  Feeding,  (2)  Superintendence,  (3)  Industries,  yet 
not  too  large  to  be  unmanageable  or  to  need  a kind  of  police  supervision. 

At  the  bottom  should  be  the  simplest  stage  of  all,  and  w'ith  powers  of 
detention,  into  which  some  men  could  come  voluntarily  and  put  themselves 
under  restraint,  and  to  which  the  Magistrates  could  commit  others,  but  with 
a passage  upward ; where,  starting  at  the  bottom,  the  man  should  be  shown  the 
path  to  independence  and  liberty.  It  is  time  dependence  was  deprived 
of  franchise. 

Those  at  the  top  should  be  ready  for  emigration  or  home  service,  preferably 
trained  to  permanent  employment  on  the  farm. 

Into  these  colonies  the  first  four  classes  should  be  gathered  and  graded; 
and  the  fifth  associated  with  them,  but  in  freer  conditions  ; but  the  sixth,  able- 
bodied  and  intelligent,  must  not  be  removed  far  from  their  habitual  work. 
Hence  industrial  centres  should  be  founded,  or  city  colonies,  where  about  a half 
to  two-thirds’  wage  should  be  earned,  with  facilities  furnished  for  seeking 
a situation.  Here,  too,  labour  bureaux  should  be  established,  and  a clearing- 
house giving  account  of  all  such  efforts. 

The  sad  deterioration  of  physique  and  self-respect,  often  so  rapid,  from  the 
wholesome  fear  of  being  out  of  work,  to  the  preference  for  tramp  life,  from 
the  simple  respectability  to  disreputable  appearance,  which  no  employer  would 
look  at  twice,  is  but  a period  of  a few  weeks  ; so  we  are  always  creating  at  one 
end — as  in  the  case  of  the  drink  traffic — what  we  are  seeking  to  cure  at  the 
other. 


III.  EXPERIENCE  GAINED 

I.  The  results  from  experience,  considering  that  we  were  all  new'  to  the 
work  (with  but  few  precedents  to  guide  us),  there  is  much  to  encourage  those 
thus  engaged,  and  had  the  work  been  better  understood  by  Guardians,  there 
would  have  been  still  more.  But  not  understanding,  they  have  sent  to  us  the 
very  poorest  specimens. 

(a)  The  types  of  men  sent  were  debilitated  in  physique,  and  abject,  and 


absent,  as  to  mind,  and  this,  with  rare  exceptions,  during  the  seven  years  of 
our  experiment.  They  have  been,  instead  of  the  hopeful,  the  hopeless  ; instead 
of  the  able-bodied,  with  some  modicum  of  sense,  they  have  been  chiefly  the 
physically  and  intellectually  defective.  I need  not  say  that  it  would  be  no 
wonder  if  we  fail  to  turn  out  men  from  such  undeveloped  or  wrecked  creatures. 
Nevertheless  I have  seen  many  remarkable  results  from  this  class.  The  starved 
life,  after  six,  nine,  or  even  twelve  months,  has  responded,  the  attenuated  body 
has  developed,  the  stature  in  some  cases  increased,  with  a corresponding  im- 
provement in  brain  and  power  of  will.  Indeed  I have  sometimes  said  that  the 
first  time  I have  hope  of  one  of  these  is  when  he  begins  consciously  to  set  his 
will  against  mine.  For  it  is  the  miserably  vacant  and  obsequious  who  are 
the  despair  of  even  the  optimist. 

Such  as  we  have  had,  however,  we  have  done  our  best  with,  and  out  of 
these  some  have  been  saved  from  helplessness  and  made  useful. 

{l>)  In  cases  of  physical  defect  merely,  several  have  amply  paid  for  the  care 
bestowed ; those  with  defective  sight,  or  short  stature,  or  small  of  chest  have,  in 
the  country  air,  with  outdoor  life  and  with  wholesome  and  sufficient  food,  been 
amongst  our  best  cases.  For  the  rest  it  is  a serious  question  whether  the  hope- 
lessly debilitated,  or  weak-minded,  should  ever  be  allowed  to  leave  the  workhouse. 
There  are  real  and  grave  perils  attendant  on  such  a course,  which  more  than 
outweigh  any  likely  advantage.  Liberty  is  a precious  thing,  all  too  precious  to 
be  trifled  with. 

Handicapped  as  our  colony  has  been  in  this  way,  we  have  still  permanently 
benefited  one-third  of  those  sent  to  us,  many  of  them  to  all  appearance  helped 
to  an  independence  altogether  impossible  without  us.  Our  latest  report,  still 
unpublished,  gives  the  following  : — 

‘We  began  the  year  January  1903  with  53  men  in  the  colony.  During  the 
year  50  came  in  and  57  left,  leaving  us  with  46  on  December  31st.  Of  the  57 
departures  5 absconded,  9 were  dismissed,  12  were  returned  to  Unions  from 
which  they  came  as  untrainable,  i left  in  a regular  manner  with  a view  to  seek- 
ing employment,  i was  transferred  to  the  Starnthwaite  Colony,  4 (including  a 
foreigner  stranded  in  England)  were  returned  to  friends,  2 were  sent  to  Canada, 
and  II  left  for  situations.  Say  16  were  to  our  knowledge  benefited.  (That, 
too,  has  been  about  the  average  as  previously  stated.)  A large  portion  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  work  at  Lingfield  has  been  occasioned  by  Boards  of  Guardians 
sending  cases  of  which  they  were  anxious  to  be  rid,  rather  than  men  capable  of 
being  trained.  The  foregoing  figures  make  this  plain.  During  the  year  we 
are  glad  to  say  the  type  of  man  has  considerably  improved,  and  of  the  46 
colonists  in  residence  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  is  possible  to  class  27  as  hopeful 
cases,  10  as  doubtful,  and  9 as  permanent.  The  last  mentioned  are  men  who 
are  practically  engaged  on  the  staff  of  the  colony,  and  whom  there  is  no 
particular  desire  to  remove.  Of  the  27  hopeful  cases  there  should  be  at  least 
18  with  a good  future  before  them  in  Canada.’  Of  the  18  in  that  forecast  15 
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went  to  Canada  in  the  succeeding  April.  In  a parenthesis  I would  say  the 
reasons  for  sending  men  to  Canada  are  these: — (i)  They  are  thus  removed 
from  old  associates  and  environment.  (2)  They  are  generally  with  small 
farmers  who  can  afford  one  helper  only,  and  are  thus  continually  under  the 
employer’s  eye  and  influence.  (3)  Farm  life  is  much  simpler  in  Canada. 

(c)  The  Cost.— In  this  utilitarian  age— was  there  ever  any  other?— much 
interest  is  quickened  by  the  consideration  of  cost  until  one  is  afraid  lest 

s.  d.  prevent  us  from  estimation  of  character. 

Well,  the  average  cost  per  man  per  week  is,  as  nearly  as  I can  state  it,  9®-) 
of  which  the  incidence  is  as  follows.  The  largest  item  is  6s.  3d.  for  food  and 
lodging;  next  largest  is  superintendence;  after  that  clothes;  then  waste,  un- 
happily often  wilful,  more  often  lack  of  knowledge  and  skill ; and  last,  the 
doctor.  This  item  of  doctor  is  more  than  it  need  be,  but  for  the  malingering 
which  necessitates  it.  In  larger  numbers,  with  classification,  and  the  S.  A. 
method  of  the  sale  of  food,  this  cost  should  be  somewhat  reduced.  This  sale 
of  food  is  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  S.  A.  method.  It  is  done  by  means 
of  metal  tokens  current  in  the  colony  only. 

In  the  study  of  cost  the  question  arises,  how  long  is  it  before  the  man  earns 
anything  towards  this  ? The  answer  is,  so  much  depends  on  the  man,  but  the 
average  earnings  of  50  would  be  a mere  trifle  during  the  first  six  months.  The 
enervated,  listless,  unskilful,  and  unwilling,  take  so  much  to  stimulate  into 
enterprise  and  activity.  But  after  six  months,  with  a fairly  well-knit  system,  ' 
the  lower  grades  would  be  able  to  earn  from  one-third  to  half  their  cost,  and 
the  higher  grades  would  be  nearly  self-supporting. 

We  lay  much  stress  on  the  religious  life  of  the  colony.  The  day  is  begun 
with  a brief  reading  from  the  Bible,  and  a simple  prayer  from  house-father  or 
brother.  It  is  closed  in  like  manner,  with  the  addition  of  a hymn.  The 
Sunday  services  are  in  our  own  Mission  Hall ; the  morning  service  is  voluntary, 
the  evening  a duty.  It  is  a very  pleasing  feature  that,  while  most  of  the  larger 
churches  are  represented,  in  seven  years  thefe  hats  never  arisen  a religious 
difficulty.  Anglican,  Presbyterian,  Congregationalist,  Baptist,  and  Methodist 
work  and  worship  together ; and  we  reckon  much,  and  are  not  disappointed, 
on  the  inspiring  Sunday  service  to  carry  us  through  the  week.  More  than 
much  is  secured  thereby,  the  intellectual  life  is  stimulated  and  the  spiritual 
quickened  to  such  an  extent,  that  I would  not  touch  such  work  without  it. 
The  theory  of  life  that  treats  men  as  merely  material  creatures  has  no  heavenly 
breeze  to  disperse  the  lethargy  and  dulness  which,  like  foul  air,  choke  the  little 
life  there  is.  Our  best  results  have  been  attributable  to  these  influences. 

So  much  has  been  done  in  spite  of  the  very  serious  drawbacks  we  have  to 
encounter.  But  so  much  shows  the  possibility,  under  proper  conditions,  of 
much  more.  If  we  had  grouped  and  graded  colonies,  under  the  simplest  of 
efficient  conditions,  much  larger  things  would  be  recorded.  Grouped,  that  is, 
under  county  areas,  and  managed  by  agencies  like  the  Christian  Social  Service 
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Union,  so  that  the  numbers  would  be  large  enough  to  secure  economy.  And 
graded,  so  that  the  most  inefficient  did  not  set  the  pace  for  the  whole  company 
— the  intelligent  be  reduced  to  the  standard  of  the  dull,  nor  the  industrious 
spirit  be  held  in  check  and  conditioned  by  the  idle.  For  these  last  I would 
have  compulsion  as  well  as  restraint. 

Compulsiofi. — I am  a firm  believer  in  this.  I would  insist  on  work  for  food. 
The  man  most  in  need  of  help  as  to  food  and  shelter  is  generally  most  in  need 
of  discipline.  He  will  accept  the  former,  but  not  the  latter,  and  sometimes  in 
a fit  of  temper  or  idleness,  or  aberration  of  mind  or  even  misunderstanding,  he 
is  off— throwing  aside  all  the  patient  effort  bestowed  upon  him — and  that  at  a 
time  when  influence  is  beginning  to  tell.  He  is  just  feeling,  it  may  be,  the 
pinch  of  the  collar  of  work,  and  jibs : and  the  poor  superintendent  is  helpless. 
These  things  ought  not  to  be  endured.  I know  all  about  the  precious  liberty 
of  the  subject,  yes,  and  I know  it  is  as  perilous  as  it  is  precious;  and  I,  for 
one,  would  not  allow  its  continuance  where  it  was  flagrantly  abused.  I would 
make  liberty  ^(?pendent  upon  ///dependence ; and  those  who  were,  or  became, 
dependent  should  have  liberty  restored  on  gaining  or  regaining  independence. 
This  certainly  with  the  idle,  the  weak-minded,  and  the  confirmed  inebriate.  It 
seems  to  me  a pitiable  farce  to  have  a man  dependent  upon  others  for  bread, 
choosing  whether  he  will  or  will  not  work,  and  flippantly  deciding  the  issues 
for  himself.  However  that  may  be,  I am  sure  you  can  do  little  for  many  of 
these  while  it  is  permitted.  Constraint  and  piecework  would  go  far  to  cure 
some  of  the  ills,  and  co-operation  and  classification  would  prepare  the  way  to 
accomplish  the  rest.  I would  then  have  a series  of  small  farms,  if  possible  in 
the  near  neighbourhood  of  one  another.  Some  of  them  should  be  compulsory, 
with  the  understanding  of  graduation,  one  of  these  for  drunkards,  and  the 
others  for  the  weak  and  idle.  On  them  all,  food — quality  especially — should 
depend  on  work  done. 

If  only  one  large  farm  is  possible,  then  let  the  classification  be  in  divisions 
and  houses,  otherwise  proper  discipline  is  impossible.  Good  and  sufficient  food 
is  a prime  necessity  if  real  value  is  to  be  attained.  But  if  the  worst  fares  equally 
with  the  best,  you  have  the  best  declining  to  the  worst  continually.  Says  the 
best,  ‘ My  neighbour  fares  as  well  as  I,  why  should  I care  ?’  You  must  bear 
well  in  mind  that  in  these  two  grades  few  of  them  see  beyond  the  plate.  The 
small  money  grant  made  for  encouragement  is,  in  that  stage,  of  small  import- 
ance. But  food  is  a prime  factor.  At  Lingfield  we  rely  mainly  upon  the  char- 
acter and  influence  of  our  helpers  with  the  addition  of  (i)  a little  tobacco, 
(2)  a small  grant  varying  from  one  penny  to  sixpence  a day,  and  (3)  the  liberty 
to  go  off  the  colony  is  dependent  on  conduct.  But  all  these  need  strengthening 
when  the  capital  punishment  of  dismissal  is  often  desired  and  conduct  framed 
to  secure  it. 

We  find  it  needful  to  have  industrial  workshops  for  rainy  days  and  winter 
evenings,  which,  on  the  higher  grade  farms,  on  a larger  scale,  would  be  in 
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constant  operation.  These  should  be,  on  the  lower  grade  colonies,  for  easily 
learned  industries  like  mat-making,  rough  cobbling  and  carpentry,  sack  making 
and  basket-making.  The  question  of  profit  would  be  secondary,  the  true 
inwardness  being  a continuous  industry,  with  no  excuses  for  idleness.  Through 
the  series  of  grades  there  should  run  a principle  of  training  and  ascent,  until, 
of  the  higher  grades,  some  would  be  fitted  for  Canada,  and  some  for  work  in 
this  country. 

All  the  young  should  understand  that  farm-work  is  to  be  their  future.  We 
have  had  youths,  two  at  a time,  for  three  years  lodged  out  with  the  steward  of 
of  a local  estate,  whose  employer  is  an  M.P.  This  M.P.  expressed  to  me  some 
time  ago  his  thanks,  first  for  the  value  the  boys  were  to  them,  and  second  for 
the  principle  we  followed  in  thus  training  boys  for  work  on  the  land  where  farm- 
labour  is  so  scarce.  I have  used  the  word  tratning  for  work  on  the  land. 
People  have  such  silly  notions  about  farm-labour,  as  though  any  fool  or  half- 
wit could  succeed  therein ; whereas  the  truth  is,  that  an  all-round  farm  hand  is, 
in  the  real  sense  of  the  word,  a skilled  workman,  and  the  man  who  has 
succeeded  as  a farmer  has  put  as  much  brain  into  his  work  as  the  average 
solicitor. 

Men. — If  this  work  is  to  be  done,  we  must  have  a special  set  of  men  to  do 
it.  If  there  be  one  thing  writ  larger  than  another  in  our  experience,  it  is  that, 
for  such  service,  men  must  be  specially  selected  and  fittingly  trained.  Hence 
our  endeavour  to  choose  and  equip  our  men.  It  is  plain  to  us  that  the  work- 
house  officials  cannot  do  this  work.  Somehow  there  is  a spirit  and  atmosphere 
about  workhouse  ways  absolutely  fatal  to  growth,  prosperity,  and  enterprise. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the  wise  and  sympathetic  father,  with  the  strong  and 
loving  brother,  are  needed  for  this  business.  Men  with  heart  and  faith,  grit 
and  gumption,  are  essential,  if  any  success  is  to  be  achieved.  Love  versus 
mechanism,  with  its  freer  play  and  healthier  action.  Never  mind  a few  mis- 
takes ; the  men  who  never  make  mistakes  never  make  anything.  Such  men  as 
these  of  whom  I am  speaking  will  take  as  much  calling  and  making  as  it  takes 
to  make  men  of  some  of  the  colonists.  But  they  must  be  called  and  made. 
Everywhere  these  men  are  needed  for  all  our  institutions : asylums,  prisons, 
hospitals,  and  farm  colonies. 

Educational,  social,  and  religious  influences  are  large  factors  in  this  work. 
At  Lingfield  we  not  only  encourage  play,  but,  by  example,  endeavour  to  create 
a taste  for  healthy  games.  It  is  one  of  the  sad  parts  of  the  business  that  some 
of  these  lads  do  not  know  how  to  play,  neither  do  they  know  how  to  work. 
So  much  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  the  playless  youth  is  the  hopeless  one. 
Wellington  is  credited  with  the  saying  that  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  was  won  on 
the  playing  fields  of  Eton.  We  may  certainly  say  that  the  playing  fields  of 
Britain  have  much  to  do  with  the  winning  of  industrial  battles.  At  any  rate 
we  stimulate  the  spirit  of  play  : outdoor,  cricket  and  football ; indoor,  all  sorts 
of  innocent  games  anything  and  everything  to  conquer  the  listlessness  which 
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paralyses  these  men.  Then  we  have  lectures,  with  or  without  the  magic- 
lantern,  on  all  kinds  of  topics,  including  those  of  farm  and  garden  interest. 
Debates  also,  however  crude,  are  arranged  for;  and  readings,  recitations,  and 
songs  are  parts  of  the  social  programme.  A Good  Templars’  Lodge,  too,  is 
run,  and  into  it  those  are  gathered  who  so  much  need  the  support  of  a regular 
weekly  appointment ; and  to  me  it  was  a joy  beyond  words  when,  a few  days 
ago,  I stood  among  27  lodge  members,  20  of  whom  were  colonists,  to  say  good- 
bye to  four  who  were  departing  for  Canada,  two  of  whom  had  been  drunkards. 

In  Conclusion.'— men  are  with  us.  VVe  are  not  seeking  new  work,  the 
materials  are  all  here ; the  question  is  only  how  to  use  them.  At  present  you 
have  to  feed,  clothe,  and  control  these  men ; and  you  rescue  none,  mend  none, 
nor  until  the  end  of  time  will  you,  under  present  conditions.  To  say  you 
redeem  no  men,  you  improve  no  character,  is  a very  mild  form  of  putting  it. 
You  are  increasing  the  number  of  the  unfit,  and  more  completely  destroying  the 
fibre  of  manhood,  though  you  are  spending  much  more  money  per  head  than 
we.  By  this  method  I have  outlined  it  is  quite  certain  some  can  be  saved. 
There  is  heart  in  it ; there  is  hope  in  it ; there  is  a future  in  it. 

The  great  advantages  of  the  farm  colony  are : — 

1.  Economy.  Country  land  is  cheap.  Such  institutions  should  be  away 
from  the  costly  conditions  of  city  and  town. 

2.  Outdoor  exercise  and  contact  with  mother-earth,  which  minister  so 
largely  to  depleted  energy  and  debilitated  physique. 

3.  Hopeful  training  and  such  provision  as  I have  indicated  are  long  strides 
in  advance  of  the  workhouse.  By  our  method,  handicapped  as  we  have  been, 
we  have  really  served  one  in  three,  and  by  the  sifting  process  at  work  have 
ascertained  who  can  and  who  cannot  be  helped.  Of  those  whom  we  have 
helped  many  would  have  remained  for  ever  paupers  who  are  now  both  happy 
and  independent.  These  things  being  so,  and  our  experiments  so  gratifying, 
the  members  of  the  Christian  Social  Service  Union  believe  the  time  is  at  hand 
when  similar  efforts  should  be  made  in  many  places,  and  are  therefore  thankful 
for  opportunities  of  conference  like  this,  which  in  their  judgment  prepare  the 
way  for  their  original  idea,  viz. : a colony  in  every  county. 

(Sec  Summary  of  Discussion^  page  409.) 


MODEL  LODGING-HOUSES  : PRO  AND  CON 

Bv  Sir  SAMUEL  CHISHOLM,  Bart.,  LL.D. 

I HAVE  no  desire  either  to  magnify  or  to  minimise  the  influence  of  environment 
on  the  character  and  habits  of  a people.  It  is  easy  to  err  on  one  side,  or  on 
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the  other ; to  exaggerate  the  effect  of  circumstances,  as  if  the  individual  were 
nothing,  or  to  exaggerate  the  power  of  the  individual  will,  as  if  outward  circum- 
stances were  of  no  account.  The  truth,  as  usual,  lies  in  neither  extreme.  The 
personal  equation  must  ever  count  for  much — and  the  influence  of  external 
circumstances  can  never  be  wholly  discounted — but  to  strike  a true  and  accurate 
balance  between  the  opposing  forces,  is  a task  too  hard  for  our  imperfect  know- 
ledge. But  there  are  cases  in  which  the  forces  on  the  one  side  are  abnormally 
weak,  and  on  the  other  are  abnormally  strong,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  obvious 
the  conflict  between  the  individual  and  his  surroundings  are  very  unequal. 
When  through  constitutional  defect,  or  imperfect  training,  or  a life  of  self- 
indulgence,  the  will  power  of  the  individual  is  relaxed,  and  at  the  same  time 
restraints  are  few  and  weak,  and  temptations  many  and  strong,  it  is  only  to  be 
expected  that  circumstances  will,  as  it  were,  take  the  individual  into  their  hand, 
and  mould  his  unresisting  nature  according  to  their  will.  The  subject  I am 
called  upon  to  deal  with  suggests  this  train  of  thought. 

Model  Lodging-Houses,  whatever  may  be  our  view  as  to  their  actual  or  general 
result,  are  undoubtedly  an  effort,  a praiseworthy  and  unselfish  effort,  to  reduce  the 
power  of  temptation  to  self-indulgence  and  vice,  and  to  strengthen  the  aspiration 
and  effort  after  a better  and  purer  life.  The  evolution  of  the  Lodging-House  is 
simple  and  obvious.  A young  man,  or  an  unmarried  man  no  longer  young,  or 
even  a married  man  whose  work  in  the  country  has  failed  him — one  or  all  of 
these  come  into  the  city  in  search  of  work.  Their  means  are  limited,  their 
requirements  simple,  and  they  quickly  find  some  one  in  circumstances  perhaps 
as  humble  as  their  own,  willing  to  give  them  the  needed  accommodation  at  a 
moderate  price.  I assume,  meanwhile,  nothing  whatever  as  to  character.  In 
a great  city  the  number  of  such  persons  becomes  so  great,  that  the  providing  of 
the  requisite  accommodation  becomes  a regular  trade.  It  is  not  uncharitable 
to  say  that  the  lodging-house  keeper,  animated  by  the  usual  mercenary  motives, 
seeks  to  make  his  trade  as  profitable  as  possible,  and  is  tempted  to  keep  the 
comforts  and  equipments  of  his  house  at  as  low  a standard  as  he  can  without 
driving  his  trade  away.  On  the  other  hand,  meanwhile,  the  heterogeneous  body 
of  lodgers  who  are  attracted  to  his  house,  quickly  develop  into  two  broad 
distinct  classes,  roughly  called  respectable  and  disreputable.  The  one  class  or 
the  other  quietly  leaves,  and  gravitates  to  its  own  level,  and  so  there  are  pro- 
duced the  different  types  of  Lodging-houses  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
Needless  to  say,  the  inevitable  tendency  is  for  the  great  law  of  deterioration  to 
pursue  its  course  unimpeded,  the  bad  become  worse,  and  those  which  by  com- 
parison may  be  called  good  require  constantly  maintained  efforts  to  preserve 
them  from  becoming  like  the  rest.  How  acute  the  condition  of  things  had 
become  in  this  respect  in  all  our  great  cities  in  the  middle  of  last  century  has 
become  matter  of  history.  The  rapid  and  marvellous  rush  of  population  to  our 
great  industrial  centres  found  our  municipal  authorities  all  but  unprepared. 
Regulations  and  equipments,  which  might  suit  a town  of  moderate  size  within  a 
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few  minutes’  walk  of  the  green  fields  and  the  sweet  fresh  breeze,  became  wholly 
inadequate  in  the  altered  circumstances  which  began  to  emerge.  In  Glasgow, 
as  in  all  great  centres  of  population,  the  following  process  might  be  seen 
at  work.  On  every  side  the  fields  are  being  absorbed  by  the  extending  town. 
Rural  suburbs  are  swallowed  up,  and  become  in  reality,  if  not  in  name,  part  of 
the  growing  city.  And  while  this  change  is  taking  place  in  the  outskirts, 
another,  more  fruitful  of  evil  still,  is  going  on  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  The 
great  majority  of  the  houses  which  had  any  pretensions  whatever  had  stood  in 
the  midst  of  garden  ground.  These  ope'n  spaces  had  done  much  to  diminish 
the  density  of  the  population,  and  to  provide  breathing  ground  for  the  citizens. 
But  the  land  was  quickly  becoming  too  valuable  to  be  retained  for  such  a 
purpose.  Buildings  were  created  where  the  gardens  stood,  not  under  the 
guidance  of  any  controlling  authority,  but  simply  as  best  suited  the  caprice  or 
cupidity  of  the  individual  owner.  And  beyond  all  this,  and  more  disastrous 
still,  another  process  was  being  carried  on.  Large  and  roomy  houses  of  six  or 
eight  apartments,  where  wealthy  merchants  or  comfortable  burghers  had  lived, 
were  deserted  by  their  former  occupants  for  more  fashionable  quarters,  and  a 
system  of  reconstruction  and  sub-division  introduced,  which  resulted  in  -six  or 
eight  tenants  occupying  in  one  lobby,  the  rooms  which  had  together  formed  the 
accommodation  of  a single  family.  The  result  was  what  might  have  been 
expected.  The  old  city  became  densely  congested  and  frightfully  unhealthy. 
Within  a comparatively  narrow  area  75,000  persons  were  huddled  together,  a 
large  portion  of  them  under  conditions  which  made  physical  well-being  difficult, 
and  moral  well-being  all  but  impossible.  Disastrous  as  all  this  was  for  the 
householder,  who  had  more  or  less  control  over  his  own  home,  it  was  infinitely 
worse  for  the  unhappy  lodger.  In  the  wynds  and  closes  of  the  Trongate,  as 
well  as  in  the  High  Street  and  neighbourhood,  there  were  scores  of  Lodging- 
houses  where  many  hundreds  of  poor  creatures  were  crowded  together  in  a 
manner  that  defies  belief.  The  common  decencies  of  humanity,  not  to  say  of 
Christian  civilisation,  were  hourly  outraged.  The  most  elementary  precautions 
against  the  spread  of  disease  were  neglected.  There  was  no  inspection  by 
police  or  health  authority.  The  sexes  huddled  promiscuously.  Infectious 
diseases  of  virulent  type  were  seldom  absent,  but  there  was  no  Fever  Hospital 
save  the  Fever  Department  of  the  Royal  Infirmary.  There  was  no  compulsory 
removal  of  fever  patients,  and  when  one  unfortunate  was  removed  to  the 
Infirmary  or  to  the  grave,  another,  surely  more  unfortunate  still,  occupied  the 
same  bed,  and  hugged  round  his  person  for  bed-clothes  the  same  meagre  and 
infected  rags.  One  result  of  all  this  was  the  prevalence  of  a death-rate  simply 
appalling.  In  1864  the  death-rate  of  the  whole  city  was  32-5.  No  statistics  for 
the  special  district  known  as  the  Briggate  and  Wynd  exist  for  the  year,  but 
even  ten  years  later,  when  some  amelioration  had  taken  place,  the  death-rate  in 
that  district  was  48'2.  In  the  days  of  the  Terror,  when  the  swift  sickle  of  the 
guillotine  was  reaping  its  harvest  of  death,  Vergniaud  said:  ‘The  Revolution, 
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like  Saturn,  is  devouring  its  own  children.’  Glasgow  was  by  a process  less 
merciful  than  that  of  the  guillotine  devouring  its  own  children. 

In  the  year  1847  ^ number  of  public-spirited  citizens  formed  themselves 
into  ‘The  Glasgow  Association  for  providing  Lodgings  for  the  Working- 
classes.’  The  association  contemplated  accommodating  both  single  lodgers 
and  couples.  Their  charges  were  3d.  per  night  for  a single,  and  4^d.  for  a 
double  bed.  The  menu  was,  for  breakfast,  eight  ounces  of  oatmeal  made  into 
porridge  with  one  pint  of  butter  milk  for  2d.,  coffee  id.,  tea  i|d.  per  cup, 
exclusive  of  bread.  Dinner  consisted  of  one  quart  of  broth  and  eight  ounces 
of  bread  for  2^d.  The  Model  Lodger  of  to-day  would  look  askance  at  the 
meals  of  his  predecessor,  as  a visit  to  any  Model  Lodging-house  at  the  time 
when  the  hot  plate  steams  with  the  odour  of  ham  and  eggs  and  roasted  onions 
will  abundantly  demonstrate.  The  association,  however,  to  which  I have 
referred,  was  dissolved,  and  its  undertakings  were  assumed  by  the  Corporation, 
which  had,  in  the  year  1865,  obtained  its  first  City  Improvement  Act,  giving 
them  the  requisite  powers.  Since  then  the  Corporation  has,  at  various  times, 
erected  or  acquired  six  Model  Lodging-houses  for  men  and  one  for  women, 
capable  of  accommodating  altogether  2430  individuals.  In  addition  to 
these,  there  are  sixty  somewhat  similar,  though  mostly  smaller  houses  in  the 
city,  with  accommodation  for  7173  persons,  or,  including  those  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, a total  of  9603.  Reverting  to  the  Corporation  Homes,  particulars  of 
which  are  more  easily  accessible,  the  arrangements  are  as  follows,  and  with 
trifling  variations  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  other  similar  institutions  in 
the  city.  Each  man  or  woman,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  provided  with  a separate 
cubicle.  He  has  the  use  of  a kitchen  where  utensils  are  supplied,  in  which  he 
may  cook  his  own  food  at  a hot  plate  which  is  always  in  condition.  A com- 
modious dining-room  is  provided,  and  a large  and  airy  recreation-room. 
Ample  bath  and  lavatory  convenience  is  at  his  disposal,  and  accommodation 
where  he  may  wash  and  dry  his  own  clothes.  He  has  the  run  of  the  Home 
for  twenty-four  hours  for  a sum  varying  from  3^d.  to  4^d.,  and  in  a few  special 
cases  6d.,  according  to  a trifling  difference  in  the  sleeping  arrangements. 

What  class  of  people  find  their  way  to  these  homes  and  taJce  up  their  abode 
there?  In  the  evidence  given  before  the  Municipal  Housing  Commission 
of  Glasgow  last  year,  one  witness,  the  Superintendent  of  a Corporation  Model 
Lodging-house,  in  answer  to  a question  as  to  the  class  of  people  who  frequent 
his  house,  said,  he  could  give  the  class  of  every  man  who  slept  there  the 
preceding  night.  Every  bed  was  let,  468  in  all.  There  were  of  skilled  labourers 
1 13,  of  unskilled  355.  The  unskilled  comprised  warehousemen,  clerks,  colliers, 
storemen,  lamp-lighters,  holders-on,  gardeners,  timekeepers,  cattle-drivers, 
miners,  travellers  on  commission,  advertising  agents,  general  labourers. 
There  were  also  dealers,  pedlars,  coal-porters,  carters,  bill-deliverers,  window- 
cleaners,  chimney-sweeps,  hammermen,  stone-breakers,  and  street-musicians. 
The  skilled  class — builder,  mason,  plasterer,  plumber,  slater,  glazier,  wood- 
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carver,  joiner,  cabinetmaker,  cooper,  engineer,  locksmith,  letterpress-printer, 
tailor,  shoemaker,  watchmaker,  hairdresser,  glass-embosser,  iron-smelter,  iron- 
moulder,  brass-moulder,  blacksmith,  tinsmith,  iron-turner,  riveter,  boiler-maker, 
millwright.  On  other  occasions  he  had  had  professional  men,  including  clergy- 
men. Asked  for  an  explanation  of  so  many  men  of  varied  experience  finding 
their  way  to  a Model  Lodging-house,  he  said  : ‘ From  my  experience  of  these 
Lodging-houses  for  seventeen  years,  it  is  my  belief  that  they  would  not  have 
been  in  existence  but  for  drink,’  and,  he  adds,  ‘ of  the  468  residents  there  are 
possibly  twenty  or  thirty  whom  I have  never  seen  the  worse  of  drink.’  The 
private  proprietor  and  manager  of  several  large  Lodging-houses  in  the  city  says, 
that  of  the  men  whom  he  accommodates  there  are  about  300  who  ought 
to  have  homes  of  their  own,  but  their  drinking  habits  render  that  impossible. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that,  with  so  large  a number  of  these  houses  in  the 
city,  they  should  all  conform  to  the  highest  ideal.  Accordingly  it  has  to  be 
said  that  not  a few  smaller  houses  seem  to  be  conducted  on  less  careful  and 
exemplary  lines  than  those  of  the  Corporation  and  of  certain  private  owners, 
and  the  measure  of  strictness  with  which  the  better  class  of  them  are  conducted, 
leaves  only  and  necessarily  the  residuum  for  the  others.  Poor  Law  authorities 
complain  of  the  great  number  of  applications  for  relief  that  come  to  them  from 
residents  in  these  houses,  and  from  wives  who  say  their  husbands  have  deserted 
them  and  are  living  in  the  Model ! Naturally  enough,  therefore,  though  possibly 
erroneously,  these  authorities  throw  a large  measure  of  responsibility  for  such 
applications  on  the  quarter  from  which  they  come. 

This  raises  the  question : ‘ Has  the  existence  of  Model  Lodging-houses 
been  on  the  whole  a benefit,  or  the  reverse?’  Nobody  will  argue  that  an 
ill-conducted  Lodging-house,  where  restraints  are  absent,  and  abuses  of 
shameful  character  creep  in,  can  possibly  be  anything  but  a source  of  mischief. 
But  the  authorities  have  powers  to  prevent  such  a state  of  matters,  and  the 
failure  of  the  Corporation  to  do  its  duty  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  evils 
to  which  it  gives  rise.  Take  Model  Lodging-houses  as  they  are  at  their  best, 
and  as  the  majority  of  them  are,  is  their  general  result  mischievous  or  otherwise  ? 
It  is  obvious  a good  deal  can  be  said  on  both  sides.  These  houses  have 
their  advantages  and  they  have  their  drawbacks.  They  provide  a clean, 
comfortable,  sanitary  house  for  thousands  of  people  who  otherwise  would  be 
living,  and  who,  prior  to  their  institution,  were  living  under  conditions 
which  were  not  only  fraught  with  utter  wretchedness  to  themselves,  but  which 
were  also  a serious  menace  to  the  health  of  the  entire  community.  They  have 
provided  a platform  of  comfort,  not  very  high,  yet  higher  than  their  residents 
had  formerly  experienced,  and  they  are  fitted  to  suggest  thoughts  and  hopes 
of  still  better  things  to  the  minds  of  those  who  are  not  yet  wholly  dead  to  such 
aspirations.  But,  it  is  said,  they  tempt  men  to  desert  their  wives,  and  the  very 
cheapness  with  which  they  provide  the  humblest  necessaries  of  life  only  leaves 
a larger  margin  to  be  spent  on  drink  and  debauchery.  Moreover,  the  gathering 
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together  of  so  large  numbers  of  men  of  a comparatively  low  moral  type  creates, 
it  is  said,  an  atmosphere,  a public  opinion,  which  makes  any  improvement  on 
the  part  of  individuals  all  but  hopeless.  Now,  without  denying  the  measure 
of  truth  in  most  or  all  of  these  assertions,  I would  like  to  say,  first  of  all,  that 
while  in  not  a few  Model  Lodging-houses  there  are  men  who  have  deserted  their 
wives,  there  are  these  three  things  always  to  be  remembered.  In  the  first  place, 
the  statements  of  alleged  deserted  wives,  that  their  husbands  have  left  them 
and  gone  to  a Model,  are  not  always  to  be  believed.  In  the  second  place, 
even  if  the  statements  are  true,  it  is  not  proved  that  it  was  the  husband’s  blame, 
and  in  the  third  place,  if  a husband  does  desert  his  wife,  it  is  not  the  existence 
of  the  Model  Lodging-house  that  makes  him  do  it.  If  he  deserts  his  wife 
it  is  for  other,  different,  and  deeper  reasons,  and  all  that  the  Model  Lodging- 
house  does,  is,  it  says,  if,  for  reasons  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  a man  does 
desert  his  wife,  I am  here  to  make  sure  that  he  is  not  permitted  to  house 
himself  in  insanitary  and  immoral  conditions.  Then,  in  regard  to  the  cheapness 
of  the  accommodation  encouraging  drinking  by  leaving  a larger  margin  of 
money  in  the  lodgers’  possession,  here  again,  I am  afraid,  we  are  confounding 
things  that  differ.  Those  who  know  the  power  of  the  drink  crave  will  testify, 
that  in  certain  cases  a man  will  sacrifice  everything,  positively  everything,  in 
order  to  gratify  it.  It  is  not  the  cheapness  of  the  service  which  makes  him 
drink,  or  even  drink  the  more.  He  would  cheerfully  live,  if  need  be,  in  the 
old  state  of  filth  and  misery  in  order  to  gratify  his  morbid  lust.  And  in  regard 
to  the  evil  effects  of  large  crowds  of  men  of  low  moral  tone  herding  together, 
there  is  undoubtedly  a danger  to  be  feared.  But  the  type  of  lodging-house 
of  to-day  is  better  provided  with  correctives  and  safeguards  than  its  prototype 
of  forty  years  ago,  and  that  is  the  point  of  comparison.  On  the  whole 
question  I have  to  express  my  sincere  belief  that  these  Model  Lodging-houses 
have  been  a great,  if  not  an  unmixed  blessing  to  the  poor,  and  I must  add,  in 
many  cases  the  thriftless  and  forgetful  class,  who  frequent  them.  Granted  that 
they  are  guilty  of  all  and  more  than  all  the  sins  and  follies  with  which  their 
severest  censor  can  charge  them,  that  can  never  be  accepted  as  a reason  why 
they  should  be  housed  in  filth  and  subjected  to  all  the  demoralising  influences 
of  indecency  and  vice.  And  but  for  the  Model  Lodging-houses  and  the 
high  standard  which  the  Corporation  established,  that  would  have  been  the 
condition  of  things  in  Glasgow  to-day. 

A Paper  on  this  subject,  by  Mr.J.  R.  Motion,  will  be  found  at  end  of  Voliaue. 

{See  Summary  of  Discussion,  page  407.) 
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WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  OUR  INEBRIATES 

By  Dr  DONALD,  Invernith  Lodge  Retreat,  Colinsburgh,  Fife 

What  to  do  with  our  inebriates? — One  of  the  most  difficult  questions  to 
answer.  A question  which,  however,  in  the  high  state  of  our  present  civilisation 
demands  an  answer,  and  demands  it  soon.  No  thoughtful  citizen  will  fail  to 
recognise,  that  for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  this  country,  something  must 
be  done  to  lessen  and,  as  far  as  possible,  drive  out  this  disease,  the  existence 
of  which  is  such  a scourge  and  reproach. 

In  a short  paper  like  this  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  answer  this  question 
fully,  but  I can  only  hope  to  outline  the  method,  which  I consider  the  best,  of 
caring  for  and  curing  the  inebriate  of  his  disease.  It  is  not  within  the  scope 
of  this  paper  either  to  discuss  the  causes  or  prevention  of  inebriety,  but  to  deal 
simply  with  the  inebriate  as  such. 

To  fully  understand  the  treatment  of  inebriety  I would  like  first  of  all  to 
make  clear  what  inebriety  is.  An  inebriate,  by  the  law  of  this  land,  is  defined 
in  the  Habitual  Drunkards  Act  of  1879  ^.s  meaning  a person  who  is  by  reason 
of  habitual  intemperate  drinking  of  intoxicating  liquor  at  times  dangerous  to 
himself  or  herself  or  to  others,  or  incapable  of  managing  himself  or  herself  and 
his  or  her  affairs.  This  definition  may  be  sufficient  for  all  intents  and  purposes 
as  far  as  the  law  is  concerned,  but  it  fails  to  convey  a true  or  full  conception  of 
what  inebriety  is,  insomuch  that  it  does  not  point  out  the  fact  that  the  inebriate 
is  suffering  from  a disease  which  he  cannot  prevent  or  over  which  he  has  no 
control.  Now  the  first  point  I wish  to  impress  upon  you  is  that  inebriety 
is  a disease.  Some  may  deny  this  or  overlook  it,  and  a great  deal  of 
opposition  and  criticism  may  be  offered  against  this  view,  and  punishment  instead 
of  careful  treatment  inflicted  on  the  victims.  That  it  is  a disease  is  no  new 
established  theory.  Heroditus  wrote  five  centuries  before  Christ,  that  ‘drunk- 
enness shewed  that  both  body  and  soul  were  unsound.’  Plutarch  said  that 
‘ Drink  and  madness  is  an  affection  of  the  body  which  hath  destroyed  many 
kings  and  noble  people.’  St.  John  Chrysostom,  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  maintained  that  inebriety  was  a disease  like  dyspepsia.  Ulpian, 
the  great  Roman  lawyer,  referred  to  the  irresponsible  character  of  inebriates, 
and  the  necessity  of  treating  them  as  diseased  men.  In  the  Middle  Ages  many 
medical  writers  place  drunkenness  and  insanity  as  synonymous.  I could  go  on 
multiplying  historical  examples,  but  that  is  scarcely  necessary.  In  the  present 
day  this  opinion  is  held  all  over  the  world  by  the  most  celebrated  physicians 
and  neurologists.  Associations  are  formed  for  the  study  of  inebriety  as  a 
disease.  Books  are  written  upon  it  as  a disease.  Wards  in  hospitals,  homes, 
and  retreats  are  established  for  the  the  cure  of  those  suffering  from  inebriety. 
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and  the  whole  consensus  of  scientific  teaching  points  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
merely  a vice  but  an  actual  pathological  state  of  the  brain. 

Let  me  now  shortly  discuss  the  nature  of  the  disease.  And  to  do  this 
clearly  I shall  divide  those  whom  it  affects  into  two  classes,  namely,  Inebriates 
and  Dipsomaniacs ; Inebriates  may  be  again  sub-divided  into  two : i.  Those 
whose  desire  for  alcohol  is  entirely  dependent  upon  their  surroundings.  It  may 
be  owing  to  domestic  or  business  worry,  to  certain  social  temptations,  or  to 
climatic  changes  that  they  are  led  into  excess.  If  they  are  taken  away  from  this 
environment  the  desire  for  alcohol  ceases,  but  the  moment  they  come  back,  they 
at  once  resume  their  habit.  2.  Those  whose  inebriety  is  owing  to  some  bodily 
disease  or  weakness  or  temporary  sickness — dyspepsia,  insomnia,  nervous  de- 
pression, excitement,  or  hysteria  are  frequent  causes. 

Inebriates  who  come  under  either  of  these  divisions  are  obviously  easily 
cured  by  the  simple  removal  of  the  cause.  It  is  to  the  latter  class,  namely. 
Dipsomaniacs  this  paper  specially  refers,  and  it  would  have  been  much  sounder 
if  the  paper  had  been  entitled  ‘ What  to  do  with  our  Dipsomaniacs.’ 

Dipsomania  may  assume  an  acute  form  when  the  victim  suddenly  develops 
an  inordinate  craving  for  alcohol  and  its  physiological  effect  without  any  apparent 
cause.  He  in  fact  suffers  from  a temporary  mania  which,  when  it  passes  off, 
leaves  him  perfectly  rational  and  w’ith  no  present  inclination  to  resume  drinking. 
During  these  attacks  nothing  save  physical  restraint  will  arrest  the  patient.  He 
will  consume  the  most  ardent  form  of  alcohol,  no  matter  how  bad  the  quality  ; 
he  is  utterly  regardless  of  consequences,  and  these  exacerbations  last  until 
the  patient  is  either  completely  prostrate  or  is  laid  up  with  acute  gastritis  or 
delirium  tremens.  Dipsomania,  however,  may  be  in  a chronic  form,  where  the 
paroxysms  are  not  so  strongly  marked,  with  no  intervals  of  rest,  but  takes  the 
form  of  quiet  soaking. 

I have  purposely  mentioned  the  nature  of  these  different  forms  of  inebriety 
in  order  to  show  that  according  to  the  form,  the  treatment  must  of  necessity 
more  or  less  vary.  Before  passing  on  to  treatment,  let  me  make  a statement 
which,  although  startling,  I believe  to  be  absolutely  true,  namely,  that  once  a 
person  becomes  a true  inebriate  (and  by  the  term  ‘ true  inebriate  ’ I mean  a 
person  suffering  from  dipsomania  either  in  the  acute  or  chronic  form)  he  re- 
mains an  inebriate  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  I do  not  mean  that  he  must  continue 
in  a state  of  inebriety,  but  the  pathological  tendency  is  always  there.  Certain 
cells  in  his  brain  have  an  abnormal  reaction  to  alcohol.  They  always  will  re- 
main in  that  state,  and  nothing  can  be  done  to  modify  this  abnormal  reaction. 
In  short,  inebriates  have  an  incurable  idiosyncrasy.  They  can  never  be 
moderate  drinkers  of  alcoholic  beverages  without  eventually  going  on  to  excess, 
and  therefore  our  whole  aim  in  curative  treatment  is  to  abolish  the  desire  for 
taking  the  first  drop  of  alcohol,  to  build  up  the  will  power  in  order  to  resist  this 
desire  should  it  arise,  and  eventually  so  train  the  patient’s  mind  that  he  will 
shrink  from  alcohol  in  any  form  as  he  would  shrink  from  an  irritant  poison. 
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There  are  two  methods  of  treatment  which  are  prominently  brought  before 
the  public  at  present  and  it  is  to  these  two  I would  now  ask  your  attention.  The 
first  I discuss  on  account  of  the  harm  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  doing ; and  the  second, 
that  I believe  it  to  be  the  only  method  of  real  value.  The  two  I refer  to  are : — 

I.  The  administration  of  certain  drugs  which  cause  an  aversion  to  alcohol. 

II.  The  confinement  of  the  patient  for  a lengthened  time  in  a well-regulated 
sanatorium,  retreat,  or  reformatory. 

The  first,  for  the  sake  of  the  brevity,  I call  the  ‘ Drug  Treatment,’  the  second 
‘ Institutional.’ 

I.  Method  of  Curing  by  Drugs. — This  method  has  not  been  looked  upon 
by  the  physicians  of  this  country  with  any  degree  of  favour.  The  drugs  used 
have  been  kept  secret,  and  have  been  administered  principally  by  those  who  do 
not  hold  the  necessary  qualifications  to  practise  in  this  country.  Notwithstand- 
ing that  this  method  has  been  advertised  in  almost  every  paper  in  the  country 
as  curing  inebriety  in  three  weeks  ; that  it  has  been  advocated  by  ministers  of 
religion  and  gentlemen  of  good  social  standing,  the  fact  that  these  cures  are 
obtained  by  secret  methods  prevents  the  physicians  of  this  country  from  adopt- 
ing them,  and  also  prevents  me  discussing  them  as  I would  like  to.  I will,  how- 
ever, give  you  a few  facts  in  regard  to  those  whom  I have  had  under  treatment 
subsequent  to  their  having  undergone  one  or  more  of  these  cures. 

During  the  last  three  and  a half  years  I have  had  under  my  care  io8 
inebriates.  Eighteen  of  these  had  undergone  previously  one  of  the  so-called 
‘drug’  cures  (i6  per  cent).  On  analysing  these  cases  I find  they  were  not  all 
incurable  under  what  I call  rational  treatment  as  you  will  observe  by  the  following 
table : — 


Cured 
Relapsed 
Not  traced  . 

Died . 

Still  under  treatment 


4 = 22  per  cent. 

4 
2 

5 = 27.7  per  cent. 
3 


By  ‘ cured,’  I mean  that  they  have  been  at  least  a year  since  leaving  me  total 
abstainers.  The  notable  features  about  this  table  are: — i.  That  22  per  cent, 
were  cured  by  another  method  than  the  drug  method,  which  had  failed. 
2.  27.7  per  cent,  had  died. 

Of  the  ninety  cases  who  have  not  undergone  the  drug  treatment  7.3  per  cent, 
have  died.  This  is  a remarkable  difference  from  which  I ask  you  to  make  your 
own  deductions.  I myself  have  never  had  sufficient  evidence  to  lead  me  to 
believe  that  there  is  any  value  in  this  method.  Recently,  however,  certain 
physicians  in  this  country  have  advocated  certain  drugs  as  a specific  for  this 
disease,  namely : — atropine  and  strychnine  given  every  three  hours  by  sub- 
cutaneous injections,  and  a mixture  containing  gold  and  sodium  chloride, 
chloride  of  ammonium,  extract  of  viburnum,  capsicum  and  infusion  of 
cinchona  given  by  the  mouth  every  two  or  three  hours.  These  may  or  may  not 
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be  the  drugs  used  in  the  secret  drug  method.  Of  this,  of  course,  I am  unable 
to  say.  I grant  that  these  drugs  are  beneficial  in  building  up  the  physical 
strength  of  the  patient.  Some  of  these  drugs  are  certainly  most  useful 
adjuvants,  but  that  they  cause  per  se  an  aversion  to  alcohol,  I do  not,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  disease,  believe  for  a moment.  No  doubt  by  informing  the 
patient  that  the  administration  of  these  drugs  will  and  is  curing  him,  the 
patient  may  believe  that  such  is  the  case,  and  thus  a faith  cure  is  established ; 
but  it  is  not  the  drugs  that  are  curing,  but  the  exercising  of  the  patient’s 
credulity  which  is  gaining  the  desired  effect.  This  cure,  as  a rule,  I have  found 
to  be  short-lived,  and  when  the  patient  relapses  he  is  always  in  a more  hopeless 
state  than  before  this  treatment.  The  advocates  of  this  system  say  the  patient 
must  be  willing  to  be  cured.  Now,  if  atropine  will  cause  an  aversion  to  alcohol 
it  is  bound  to  have  its  physiological  effect  if  you  push  it  far  enough  whether  the 
patient  is  willing  or  not.  The  seat  of  disease  of  inebriety  is  situated  in  the 
higher  centres,  and  no  drugs,  in  my  opinion,  can  permanently  act  to  alter  this 
state.  You  must  with  as  much  reason  believe  that  a drug  will  give  you  a 
distaste  for  your  favourite  author  or  recreation,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a liking 
for  some  article  of  diet,  or  indulgence  in  some  habit  at  present  obnoxious 
to  you. 

II.  Institution.\l  Treatment. — Nature  is  a wonderful  curative  agent  if  we 
work  in  harmony  with  it.  If  the  body  is  fatigued,  rest  that  body  and  it  will  be 
restored  by  a natural  law.  If  the  muscles  are  weak,  exercise  will  restore  them. 
It  is  on  this  principle  that  a cure  is  obtained  by  the  Institutional  method. 
In  the  treatment  of  inebriety  a cure  can  only  be  obtained  by  acting  in  two  ways. 
The  neurons  which  control  desire  are  liable  to  be  abnormally  active,  therefore 
their  potential  activity  must  be  reduced.  On  the  other  hand  the  neurons  which 
control  will-power  are  weak ; they,  therefore,  must  be  built  up  and  strengthened. 
In  order  to  do  this,  I consider  that  certain  essentials  are  required  : — i.  Bodily 
health  must  be  established.  2.  Freedom  from  temptation  must  be  secured. 
3.  New  affections  and  habits  must  be  cultivated,  and  a loathing  for  the  old 
implanted.  4.  The  patient  under  treatment  must  be  constantly  desirous 
of  a cure.  His  co-operation  for  the  cure,  to  be  effectual,  must  be  absolutely 
necessary.  Let  me  shortly  discuss  these  essentials. 

I.  The  establishment  of  bodily  health.  The  institution,  be  it  retreat  or 
reformatory,  must  be  situated  in  a healthy  part  of  the  country.  It  is  desirable 
that  a high,  bracing  place,  well  sheltered  from  the  east  winds  in  this  country,  or 
from  whichever  direction  the  cold  wdnd  blows  in  other  countries  be  chosen. 
The  water  supply  should  be  plentiful  in  quantity  and  of  good  quality.  The 
rooms  comfortably  furnished,  and  especially  the  bed-rooms,  airy  and  well 
ventilated.  There  must  be  no  overcrowding.  The  diet  must  be  nutritious 
and  varied,  with  a liberal  supply  of  fresh  vegetables.  Regularity  in  everything 
is  most  advisable.  The  grounds  attached  to  the  house  ought  to  be  extensive 
where  different  forms  of  work  and  recreation  can  be  carried  out.  Outdoor 
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work  should  be  encouraged,  such  as  poultry-farming,  gardening,  and  carpentry. 
Healthy  outdoor  sports  are  also  advisable,  such  as  golf,  lawn-tennis,  bowls, 
cricket,  etc.  Drugs  in  the  shape  of  nerve  tonics  are  useful  adjuvants. 
Electricity  and  massage  are  of  high  value.  If  any  concurrent  disease  exists, 
proper  measures  should  be  taken  to  cure  this  disease,  or,  at  any  rate,  palliate  it. 
It  is  necessary,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  successful  carrying  out  of  this  first 
essential,  that  a fully  qualified  medical  man  should  reside  in  the  institution, 
and  devote  his  whole  time  to  this  work. 

2.  Freedom  from  temptation.  In  order  to  obtain  this  the  institution 
should  be  so  situated  that  access  to  a place  where  alcohol  can  be  obtained  is 
by  reason  of  distance  rendered  difficult.  Publicans,  hotel-keepers,  and  all 
retailers  of  liquor  should  be  fully  warned  of  the  danger  they  incur  by  supplying 
the  patients  of  the  institution.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  have 
physical  barriers  erected,  such  as  high  stone  walls  or  barbed  wire  fences. 
In  my  opinion,  however,  distance,  with  careful  watching,  without  espionage, 
is  a much  more  effectual  deterrent.  Patients  should  be  deprived  of  all  money, 
and,  if  necessary,  of  their  articles  of  jewellery.  Preventive  measures  also 
should  be  taken  for  the  supply  of  money  or  alcohol. 

3.  The  third  essential  is,  to  my  mind,  the  most  important,  namely,  the 
formation  of  new  affections  and  habits,  and  the  hatred  to  the  old.  The 
first  two  essentials  being  merely  stepping-stones,  but  this  the  very  corner-stone 
of  the  whole  building.  When  speaking  of  the  building  up  of  the  physical 
strength  you  may  remember  that  I thought  it  necessary  that  a fully  qualified 
medical  man  should  reside  in  the  institution  and  devote  his  whole  time 
to  this  work.  If  I thought  it  true  in  regard  to  that  essential  I believe  it 
to  be  infinitely  more  so  in  regard  to  this.  The  power  that  a medical  man 
who  is  skilled  in  his  profession,  broad  in  his  sympathies,  and  tactful  in  his 
dealings,  has  over  the  minds  of  those  who  suffer  from  inebriety  is  incalculable, 
and  the  influence  he  can  exert  can  be  in  most  cases  of  great  effect.  Although 
his  patients  are  one  and  all  suffering  from  the  same  mental  disease,  yet  each 
one  has  a different  temperament,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary,  if  he  desires 
success,  that  he  should  study  each  individual  case  on  its  own  merits.  To 
be  successful  he  must  find  out  the  best  way  to  approach  each  patient  so 
as  to  gain  his  friendship  and  esteem,  and  having  done  this  he  will  find  it 
much  easier  to  minister  to  a mind  diseased.  The  medical  man  must 
not  only  be  a student  of  medicine  but  a student  also  of  human  nature.  A 
great  divine,  the  late  Dr.  Chalmers,  spoke  of  the  expulsive  power  of  a 
new  affection,  and  in  no  case  is  this  more  applicable  than  in  the  curative 
treatment  of  inebriety.  It  is  the  paramount  duty  of  the  medical  superintendent 
and  those  associated  with  him  to  implant  in  the  mind  of  every  patient  some 
new  affection ; it  does  not  matter  what  that  new  affection  may  be,  so  long  as 
it  is  pure — the  highest  form  I believe  to  be  religion ; but  it  may  be  a feeling 
of  gratitude,  of  self-respect,  a love  of  being  useful  or  doing  useful  work. 
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revived  love  for  wife,  children,  and  parents,  a desire  to  make  money,  of 
gaining  temporal  position,  or  even  excelling  in  athletic  sports.  Implant 
one  of  those,  foster  it,  and  as  surely  as  it  grows  it  will  drive  out  the  desire 
for  strong  drink.  New  faculties  are  being  developed  and  thus  will-power 
is  built  up.  Let  the  habits  of  thrift  and  of  self-denial  be  constantly  exercised, 
and  they  are  bound  to  a certain  extent  to  dominate  the  mind.  I once  met 
a patient  a year  after  he  had  left  me,  of  whom  I had  not  very  bright  hopes. 
On  asking  him  if  he  ever  felt  inclined  to  take  alcohol  he  replied : ‘ Rather  not. 
I would  not  touch  a drop  for  the  best  man  living.  A single  glass  of  beer 
spoils  my  golf.’  Here  is  an  example  of  the  new  affection,  which  he  had  learned 
whilst  under  my  treatment,  driving  out  the  old. 

The  formation  of  new  affections  and  habits,  however,  is  only  a part  of  this 
essential,  for  a detestation  of  the  old  habit  must  be  established.  This  latter  is 
a much  more  difficult  matter,  but,  I believe,  quite  practicable.  Some  time  ago, 
whilst  in  conversation.  Dr.  Ferrier  of  London  asked  me  how  this  could  be 
accomplished.  On  explaining  to  him  my  method  he  immediately  designated 
it  as  self-hypnotism,  and  this  designation,  I think,  sums  up  the  whole  method. 
Do  not  confound  this  with  hypnotism  or  hypnotic  suggestion  as  practised  by  a 
living  subject  on  a living  object.  It  is  vastly  different  as,  I think,  the  explana- 
tion will  prove.  I am  not  talking  from  a mere  theory  but  from  personal 
experience.  I myself,  by  using  this  method  on  myself,  have  now  a perfect 
loathing  to  alcoholic  beverages  which  formerly  had  a great  attraction  for  me. 
I have  tried  it  also  by  way  of  experiment  on  a certain  article  of  diet  which  I 
was  fond  of  with  the  same  result,  viz.,  a detestation  of  the  said  article.  I have 
induced  many  inebriates  to  try  it,  resulting  in  perfect  cures.  This  is  no 
quackery,  no  chicanery,  no  royal  road  or  short  cut  to  cure,  but  the  patient, 
prolonged  exercising  of  one’s  will  power  in  a certain  direction.  This  is  my 
method.  I tell  the  patient  he  must  hate  and  loathe  with  all  his  might  alcohol 
in  all  its  forms  and  with  all  its  associations.  He  invariably  tells  me  that  this 
is  impossible,  for  he  either  likes  it,  its  effects,  or  its  associations,  and  it  is  absurd 
for  him  to  believe  what  he  knows  is  not  true.  I ask  him,  however,  to  go  on 
trying  to  hate  it  whether  he  believes  it  is  a farce  or  not.  He  must  force  him- 
self to  speak  against  it  either  audibly  or  to  himself  whenever  the  subject  is 
mentioned.  He  must  continually  repeat  to  himself  that  it  is  a detestable  thing, 
that  it  is  a poison  to  him,  and  that  he  will  never  touch  it.  Whenever  he  thinks 
of  the  subject  he  must  shudder  at  it,  although  that  shudder  is  artificial.  In 
fact,  he  must  lor  the  time  being  live  what  to  him  is  a false  life,  believing  what 
he  does  not  believe,  and  thinking  true  what  he  knows  to  be  untrue. 

Now,  if  a person  persistently  and  thoroughly  goes  on  in  this  state  long 
enough,  what  to  him  formerly  was  absurd  will  become  reality ; that  which 
he  knew  to  be  untrue  will  become  a veritable  truth.  His  hatred  and  loath- 
ing of  strong  drink  which  he  at  first  thought  a myth  has  become  an 
established  fact.  This  is  no  child’s  play  but  hard  work,  only  capable  to  be 
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carried  out  by  those  who  are  desirous  of  a cure.  It  cannot  be  done  in  a few 
weeks,  and  as  a rule  takes  a year  and  in  some  cases  more.  If  you  doubt  my 
word  try  it  yourself,  not  necessarily  on  a bad  habit,  for  I presume  I am  not 
speaking  to  any  who  have  such  things,  but  select  some  luxury  which  you 
may  be  better  without  (the  gentlemen  who  smoke  may  select  tobacco  and  the 
ladies,  tea)  and,  if  you  are  conscientious  and  persevering,  I have  no  doubt  you 
will  prove  its  truth. 

4.  My  last  essential  is  really  a part  of  the  preceding  one,  insomuch  that  the 
patient  must  desire  and  co-operate  in  his  cure.  He  must  be  willing  to  put  him- 
self in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  treating  him,  must  willingly  accede  to  all  rules 
and  regulations,  must  not  look  upon  himself  as  a prisoner  upon  whom  punish- 
ment is  being  inflicted,  and  as  far  as  possible  must  help  to  follow  those  lines 
which  I have  indicated  as  set  down  in  the  third  essential.  I may  add  in  con- 
cluding these  remarks  on  Institutional  treatment  that  all  Institutions  should  be 
licensed  by  Government  under  the  Acts,  and  it  is  advisable  that  all  patients 
should  place  themselves  or  be  placed  under  these  Acts,  but  I will  make  fuller 
reference  to  this  later  on.  By  this  method  I think  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
a patient  has  the  opportunity  of  having  his  bodily  health  restored  in  a place 
where  he  is  free  from  temptation,  and  where  he  can  form  new  affections  and 
habits  and  help  to  bury  his  past.  When  the  patient,  however,  leaves  the 
place  of  his  treatment  I solemnly  warn  him  that  he  must  not  think  his  treatment 
ends  there.  Never  let  him  take  liberties  with  himself.  Let  him  avoid  tempta- 
tion. In  the  case  of  the  inebriate,  let  him  avoid  the  same  social  surroundings 
which  led  him  astray ; leave,  as  far  as  possible,  his  business  and  domestic 
worries ; let  working  at  high  pressure  or  neglecting  his  health  be  a thing  of  the 
past.  In  the  case  of  the  dipsomaniac  who,  whilst  under  treatment,  has  been 
foiled  in  his  attempts  to  obtain  alcohol,  and  who,  therefore,  by  the  failure  of  his 
indulgence  has  rendered  his  attacks  less  frequent  and  powerful  until  resistance 
is  easy,  let  him  so  environ  himself  that  opportunities  for  recurrence  be  difficult 
in  the  extreme. 

Now,  I have  no  doubt  whilst  I have  been  speaking  some  of  you  may  have 
said  to  yourselves,  ‘ This  treatment  is  all  very  well  for  the  rich  and  well-to-do 
class  who  are  desirous  of  being  cured,  as  this  treatment  requires  money  to  carry 
it  out,  but  what  about  the  poor  man  who  may  be  desirous  but  has  not  the 
means  ? What  about  the  loafer  who  has  neither  means  nor  desire,  and  what 
about  the  rich  man  who  prefers  remaining  as  he  is?  How  can  this  treatment 
be  carried  out  in  respect  to  them?’  This  problem  demands  solution,  and  the 
only  way  to  solve  it  is,  as  far  as  I can  see,  that  laws  must  exist  which  will 
compel  the  inebriate  to  be  put  under  treatment  just  as  there  are  laws  which 
compel  us  to  look  after  those  who  are  suffering  from  smallpox,  typhoid  fever, 
or  insanity.  The  law  of  this  country  as  it  exists  is  almost  powerless.  In  1879 
an  act  was  passed  (amended  in  1888)  which  provided  that  an  inebriate  could 
voluntarily  sign  before  a magistrate  his  willingness  to  be  put  into  a retreat  for 
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treatment ; during  the  time  for  which  he  signed  he  could  be  legally  detained 
by  the  licensee  of  that  retreat  or  brought  back  if  he  attempted  to  escape,  an 
certain  punishments,  such  as  fine  or  imprisonment,  could  be  inflicted  on  those 
breaking  the  rules  of  the  retreat  in  which  they  resided.  Licenses  were  granted 
to  suitable  persons,  in  virtue  of  which  the  licensee  could  prosecute  any  person 
knowingly  supplying  any  patient,  who  had  signed  under  the  Act,  with  intoxicating 
liquor  or  bringing  it  into  the  retreat.  These  retreats  are  under  Government 
inspection,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  I stated  that  all  institutions  should  be 
licensed,  for  the  Government  inspector’s  duty  is  to  see  that  these  places  are  pro- 
perly managed,  and  I also  said  that  it  was  advisable  for  every  patient  living  in 
these  institutions  to  place  himself  under  the  Acts,  for  it  gives  him  an  opportunity 
of  making  any  complaint  to  the  Government  inspector.  The  passing  of  these 
Acts  was  certainly  a step  in  the  right  direction,  but  they  can  only  truly  affect  the 
well-to-do  who  are  willing.  In  1899  an  Act  was  passed  which  gave  a magistrate 
the  power  to  send  to  a certified  inebriate  reformatory,  for  a period  not  exceed- 
ing three  years,  any  person  who  had  been  convicted  of  drunkenness  in  public 
places  at  least  four  times  in  one  year — another  step  in  the  right  direction,  but 
how  very  few  does  it  really  affect.  The  great  mass  of  our  inebriates  are  left 
untouched,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a law  should  exist  with  a much 
stronger  and  broader  scope  to  deal  with  inebriety  successfully.  Retreats  and 
reformatories  should  be  endowed  by  Government,  and  laws  passed  on  the  same 
lines  as  those  which  deal  with  insanity.  I would  suggest  that  a law  should  be 
passed  which  would  entitle  two  persons  to  make  a representation  to  a magis- 
trate declaring  that  a certain  person  known  to  them  both  was  an  inebriate ; let 
the  magistiate  have  the  power  to  have  an  inquiry  made  by  two  independent 
persons,  one  or  both  of  whom  should  be  medical  men,  and  if  in  their  opinion 
that  person  is  found  to  be  an  inebriate,  he  can  be  sent  to  and  detained  in  a 
licensed  retreat  or  certified  inebriate  reformatory,  according  to  whether  he  can 
afford  to  pay  or  not,  and  let  his  time  of  detention  be  never  less  than  a year. 
By  the  passing  of  this  law  rich  and  poor  are  equally  affected,  the  willing  or 
unwilling  detained.  In  the  case  of  the  unwilling  it  is  wonderful  how  often, 
under  the  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  a desire  for  cure  arises. 

I have  not  dealt  in  this  paper  with  the  inebriety  of  morphia,  cocaine,  and 
other  narcotic  drugs,  as  it  would  take  too  long  to  discuss  this  more  complex 
form.  What  I have  tried  to  impress  on  you  is  that  inebriety  is  a disease;  that 
it  is  a curable  disease ; that  Institutional  treatment  is  the  principal  curative 
agent,  and  that  laws  should  exist  which  would  compel  every  known  inebriate  to 
be  thus  treated.  The  cure  of  an  inebriate  in  a family  is  surely  the  greatest 
home  relief. 


{See  Summary  of  Discussion,  page  408.) 
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PRESIDENT’S  OPENING  ADDRESS 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — Before  proceeding  to  address  you  on  the  subject 
which  we  are  here  assembled  to  discuss,  I have  to  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion of  the  honour  done  me  by  the  invitation  to  preside  over  this  important 
section.  Wholly  undeserving  as  I feel  myself  to  be  of  the  greatness  that  has  been 
thrust  upon  me,  I can  at  least  plead  as  some  excuse  for  having  accepted  it  that 
I take  the  keenest  interest  in  the  objects  of  the  Congress.  At  the  present 
day.  Congresses  are,  perhaps,  too  much  with  us ; as  to  some  at  least  of  these 
gatherings  one  might,  I think,  fairly  say  with  the  magistrate  on  whom  the 
thief  urged  that  a man  must  live,  ‘ I do  not  see  the  necessity.’  The 
International  Home  Relief  Congress,  however,  needs  no  apology  for  its 
existence.  It  owes  its  origin  to  an  earnest  wish  to  relieve  the  sufferings  and 
improve  the  condition  of  classes  of  our  fellow  creatures  who  are  either 
incapable  of  helping  themselves  or  who  are  so  heavily  handicapped  in  the 
race  of  life  that,  unless  their  burden  can  be  lightened,  they  must  fall  by 
the  way — to  the  shame  and  also,  be  it  said,  to  the  grievous  injury  of  the 
community  of  which  they  form  a part. 

OUR  DUTY  TO  THE  SICK  POOR 

I need  not  dwell  on  the  importance  of  the  objects  which  it  is  the  purpose 
of  this  Congress  to  further.  I need  only  say  that  the  more  we  realise  the 
vital  truth,  that  whatever  tends  to  relieve  an  individual  sufferer  who  is  powerless 
to  help  himself  tends  directly  to  benefit  the  whole  community,  the  more 
likely  we  are  to  attain  some  practical  results.  The  true  brotherhood  of 
man  is  seen  in  the  influence  which  each  of  us  within  his  sphere  exerts  on 
the  well-being  of  those  about  him,  and  through  them  on  others  in  widening 
circles  far  beyond  his  immediate  environment.  In  nothing  is  this  influence 
more  conspicuously  displayed  than  in  the  propagation  of  disease,  the  germs  of 
which  ‘ horsed  on  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  'air  ’ pass  from  hovel  to  hall 
linking  prince  and  pauper  in  the  fellowship  of  a common  danger.  This  is 
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a touch  of  nature  that  makes  the  world  kin  in  a very  real  sense.  This  fact 
of  human  brotherhood  imposes  upon  each  one  of  us  individually  and  upon 
society  in  general,  very  definite  duties  in  regard  to  the  sick  poor;  but  it  is 
important  that  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  these  duties  are  not  based 
entirely  on  philanthrophic  sentiment  or  Christian  charity,  but  are  dictated  Jby 
the  law  of  self-preservation  which  is  an  elementary  instinct  of  human  nature 
and  a primary  condition  of  social  life.  Most  of  you  doubtless  remember  the 
case  related  by  Dr.  Alison  of  which  Carlyle  in  Past  and  Present  made  such 
effective  use.  As  the  passage  is  directly  relevant  to  the  question  which  we  are 
met  here  to  discuss,  I may  be  allowed  to  quote  it : — ‘ One  of  Dr.  Alison’s 
Scotch  facts  struck  us  much.^  A poor  Irish  widow,  her  husband  having  died 
in  one  of  the  lanes  of  Edinburgh  went  forth  with  her  three  children  bare  of 
all  resource  to  solicit  help  from  the  charitable  establishments  of  that  city.  At 
this  charitable  establishment  and  then  at  that  she  was  refused ; referred  from 
one  to  the  other,  helped  by  none ; till  she  had  exhausted  them  all ; till  her 
strength  and  heart  failed  her;  she  sank  down  in  typhus-fever,  died,  and 
infected  her  lane  with  fever,  so  that  “ seventeen  other  persons  ” died  of  fever 
there  in  consequence.  The  humane  physician  asks  thereupon,  as  with  a heart 
too  full  for  speaking,  would  it  not  have  been  economy  to  help  this  poor  widow? 
She  took  typhus-fever,  and  killed  seventeen  of  you  ! Very  curious.  The 
forlorn  Irish  widow  applies  to  her  fellow-creatures,  as  if  saying,  ‘Behold  I am 
sinking,  bare  of  help  : ye  must  help  me  ! I am  your  sister,  bone  of  your  bone ; 
one  God  made  us  : ye  must  help  me  ! ’ They  answer,  ‘ No,  impossible ; thou 
art  no  sister  of  ours.’  But  she  proves  her  sisterhood ; her  typhus-fever  kills 
them : they  actually  were  her  brothers,  though  denying  it ! Had  human 
creature  ever  to  go  lower  for  a proof?  ’ 

Such  is  the  penalty  which  Society  has  to  pay  for  neglect  of  the  duty  which 
it  owes  to  the  sick  poor. 


THE  QUESTION  AN  ECONOMIC  ONE 


If  I lay  stress  on  a truth  so  plain  that  it  is  almost  a truism,  it  is  becau.se 
it  is  yet  very  imperfectly  appreciated  not  only  by  people  in  general,  but  by 
legislators  and  municipal  and  other  authorities  who  have  in  their  hands  the 
keeping  of  the  public  health.  It  is  of  little  use  to  appeal  to  them  for  help  for 
the  sick  poor  on  purely  humanitarian  grounds.  They  are  frightened  by  the 
prospect  of  increased  expenditure  which  may  mean  loss  of  votes.  But  if 
legislators  can  be  got  to  understand  the  incalculable  cost  which  preventable 
disease  entails  on  the  nation  by  the  loss  of  productive  power,  and  the  extent 
to  which  it  cripples  the  strength  of  the  nation ; if  municipalities  can  be  made 
to  realise  what  the  failure  to  provide  for  struggling  breadwinners  struck  down 
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by  illness  means  in  increased  pauperism  •,  if  ratepayers  can  be  taught  how 
greatly  such  failure  adds  to  the  burden  they  have  to  bear,  there  is  a hope  that 
effective  action  will  be  taken  for  the  definitive  solution  of  this  most  pressing 
economic  problem.  For,  invaluable  as  the  work  inspired  by  charity  has  been 
in  the  past,  and  greater  still  as  in  the  evolution  of  humanitarian  feeling  we 
confidently  ■ believe  it  will  be  in  the  future,  the  question  is  essentially  an 
economic  one,  and  as  such  it  must  be  dealt  with  if  a satisfactory  settlement  is 
to  be  reached. 


ORGANIC  DISEASES 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  home  treatment  of  sick  adults,  I propose 
to  confine  myself  to  those  suffering  from  infectious  diseases.  For  the  victims 
of  organic  maladies  the  hospitals,  general  and  special,  provide  fairly  adequate 
accommodation.  Apart  from  this  the  home  treatment  of  cases  of  heart  or 
kidney  disease,  for  instance,  or  of  inoperable  cancer,  presents  no  special 
features  from  the  medical  point  of  view ; from  the  economic  standpoint  they 
fall  within  the  province  of  the  Friendly  Societies  or  the  Poor  Law. 

INFECTIOUS  DISEASES 

The  acute  infectious  diseases — smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria — cannot 
be  treated  in  the  homes  of  the  poor  without  great  danger  to  the  community. 
The  ‘ home  treatment  ’ of  such  cases  consists  in  vigilance  in  the  detection  of 
early  symptoms  and  quickness  in  the  appreciation  of  their  significance.  The 
public  must  be  taught  the  importance  of  not  treating  with  indifference  the  first 
notes  of  warning  given  by  such  ailments — shivering,  headache,  vomiting,  pain 
in  the  back,  etc.,  and  above  all  of  not  concealing  suspicious  cases.  They  must 
be  educated  to  a comprehension  of  the  necessity,  in  the  interest  of  the  patient 
not  less  than  in  that  of  those  about  him,  of  his  immediate  removal  to  an 
isolation' hospital,  and  of  co-operating  with  the  health  authorities  in  carrying 
out  such  measures  of  disinfection  as  may  be  required. 

The  home  treatment  of  women  suffering  from  puerperal  fever  is  a special 
question  which  I will  not  presume  to  discuss ; I will  leave  it  to  be  dealt  with 
by  Professor  Sinclair,  Mrs.  Scharlieb  and  others,  whose  competence  is 
recognised  by  the  whole  medical  profession. 

The  infectious  diseases  that  have  been  named  are,  for  the  most  part,  easily 
recognised,  and  they  generally  run  an  acute  course  though  convalescence  may 
sometimes  be  protracted.  Convalescents  should,  if  possible,  always  be  sent  to 
a seaside  home  for  a few  weeks  after  discharge  from  the  hospital ; at  present, 
however,  this  is  a council  of  perfection  which  can  be  followed  only  in  an 
inconsiderable  proportion  of  cases.  The  ideal  state  of  things  is  that  every 
isolation  hospital  should  have  its  corresponding  convalescent  home ; but  it  is 
probable  that  we  shall  have  to  wait  a long  time  for  the  realisation  of  this  ideal. 
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The  matter  is  one,  however,  to  which  the  attention  of  millionaires  on  the 
outlook  for  some  field  for  the  exercise  of  an  enlightened  munificence,  may 
profitably  be  directed. 


TUBERCULOSIS 

The  disease  in  which  the  home  treatment  of  the  sick  adult  is  in  existing 
circumstances  likely  to  be  most  useful,  in  my  opinion,  is  tuberculosis.  I need 
not  dwell  on  the  deadly  nature  of  the  disease  or  on  its  wide  prevalence, 
notwithstanding  the  great  diminution  in  the  tribute  of  victims  which  it  used 
to  claim  that  has  been  effected  by  the  sanitary  reformation  which  has  taken 
place  during  the  past  half  century;  and  the  improvement  in  the  general 
conditions  of  life  among  our  population.  Statistics  as  to  these  matters  are 
readily  accessible,  and  will  doubtless  be  cited  in  the  discussion  on  the 
Organisation  of  the  Home  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis  which  is  on  our 
programme.  The  point  on  which  I wish  to  lay  stress  is,  that  in  spite  of  all 
that  has  been  done  in  the  last  few  years  for  the  mitigation  of  the  scourge,  we 
are  still  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign.  We  have  so  far  only  skirmished 
with  the  enemy  whose  main  position  is  still  untouched.  Sanatoria  are  springing 
up  all  over  the  country,  and  municipalities  are  waking  up  to  the  duty 
incumbent  on  them  of  providing  for  the  consumptive  poor.  This  provision 
is,  however,  expressly  limited  to  cases  still  in  the  early  stage  when  the  disease 
is  curable.  For  the  advanced  cases,  which  form  a large  majority  of  the  whole 
mass  of  sickness  to  be  dealt  with,  there  is  little  or  no  provision.  These  must 
necessarily  be  treated  either  in  consumption  hospitals  or  at  home.  The 
consumption  hospitals  can,  however,  do  comparatively  little  in  the  face  of  the 
enormous  numbers  of  tuberculous  sick ; applicants  have  perforce  to  wait  for 
months,  often  till  all  hope  even  of  amelioration  is  past.  The  problem  of 
tuberculosis  is  therefore,  at  present,  essentially  a question  of  home  treatment. 


INCIPIENT  CASES 

In  regard  to  home  treatment  the  problem  presents  itself  to  us  under  two 
widely  different  aspects,  according  as  we  have  to  deal  with  cases  in  which  the 
disease  is  in  the  early  stage  or  with  advanced  cases.  Theoretically  the 
sanatorium  is  intended  only  for  what  are  called  incipient  cases.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  however,  incipient  cases  are  very  seldom  to  be  found  in  these  institutions 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  rarely  discovered  outside.  It  is  in  the 
home  that  really  incipient  cases  are  to  be  found,  and  it  is  there  accordingly  that 
they  must  be  looked  for  and  dealt  with,  either  by  removal  to  sanatoria  or  by 
such  applications  of  the  modern  treatment  by  air,  sunlight  and  hygiene,  as  may 
be  practicable  in  the  circumstances.  The  most  hopeful  way  to  stamp  out  the 
disease  is  to  attack  it  in  its  cradle.  To  do  this,  however,  it  must  be  looked 
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for  in  its  cradle,  that  is  to  say,  every  effort  must  be  made  to  recognise  it, 
while  it  is  still  in  the  really  incipient  stage.  One  serious  obstacle  is  that 
consumption  in  the  very  early  period  of  its  development  is  by  no  means  easy 
to  recognise.  Making  all  necessary  allowance,  however,  for  this  difficulty,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  failure  to  detect  the  first  beginnings  of  mischief  is 
unfortunately  too  frequent.  It  is  not  by  any  means  solely  by  those  whose  lot 
it  is  to  minister  to  the  poor  that  consumption  is  often  overlooked  even  when 
it  is  well  developed.  There  is  at  present  no  absolutely  certain  means  of 
diagnosis  before  the  period  when  bacilli  can  be  found  in  the  expectorated 
matters.  But,  as  Bishop  Butler  says,  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  we  have 
to  act  mostly  on  probability,  and  in  the  matter  of  consumption  it  is  nearly 
always  possible  by  scrupulously  careful  physical  examination,  and  a critical 
estimate  of  the  clinical  evidence,  to  arrive  at  a conclusion  sufficiently  probable 
to  supply  a basis  for  action. 

THE  SEED  AND  THE  SOIL 

In  considering  the  diagnosis  in  any  given  case  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  as  the  researches  of  Naegeli  and  others  have  shown,  there  are  few,  if  any, 
civilised  adults  from  the  age  of  forty  upwards  who  do  not  bear  within  them 
the  seeds  of  tuberculosis.  How  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  that  we  do  not  all 
fall  victims  to  consumption?  Fortunately  for  mankind,  the  baleful  seed  needs 
suitable  soil  for  its  growth.  Dr.  Osier  has  illustrated  this  fact  by  the  parable 
of  the  sower.  ‘ The  seed  that  falls  by  the  wayside  are  the  bacilli  that  reach 
our  great  highways,  the  air  passages  and  intestines,  in  which  they  are  picked  up 
by  the  phagocytes,  representing  the  birds  of  the  air,  or  they  are  trodden  under 
foot  by  the  swarms  of  contending  organisms.  The  seed  that  falls  on  stony 
places  is  that  which  reaches  the  lymphnodes  of  the  bronchi  and  mesentery, 
and  though  it  springs  up  and  flourishes  for  a while,  there  is  no  depth  of  earth, 
and,  lacking  moisture,  it  withers  away  into  cretaceous  healing.  And  that 
which  falls  among  thorns  represents  the  bacilli  which  effects  a lodgment  in 
the  lungs,  the  kidneys  or  elsewhere,  where  they  thrive  and  grow  and  produce 
extensive  changes,  but  the  thorns — the  equivalent  of  the  cares  of  this  world 
and  the  deceitfulness  of  riches,  in  the  parable — grow  up  also,  and  in  the  form 
of  delimiting  inflammatory  processes  and  of  contracting  fibrosis,  choke  the 
seed,  and  recovery  ultimately  takes  place.  But  falling  on  good  ground,  the 
seed  springs  up,  increases  and  brings  forth  fruit  some  thirty,  some  sixty  and 
some  a hundredfold,  which  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  cases  of  chronic, 
subacute  and  acute  tuberculosis.’ 

The  human  body  in  a state  of  vigorous  health  has  within  itself  the  means 
of  effectually  resisting  the  attacks  of  the  bacillus.  But  among  the  denizens 
of  our  city  slums,  how  many  are  there  to  be  found  who  could  be  called 
healthy  ? Overcrowded,  ill-housed,  ill-clad,  ill-fed,  living  in  an  environment 
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of  noxious  influences,  their  power  of  resistance,  even  when  it  is  not  further 
sapped  by  drink  and  vicious  habits,  is  normally  low,  and  a cause  of  depression 
that  would  be  scarcely  felt  by  a sound  person  is  sufficient  to  leave  them  at  the 
mercy  of  the  bacillus  which  is  always,  as  it  were,  on  the  alert,  watching  its 
opportunity.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  such  persons  are  always  more  or 
less  under  suspicion  of  tuberculosis ; this  fact  in  itself  should  be  a valuable 
help  in  making  a diagnosis. 

As  soon  as  the  disease  is  recognised,  the  patient  should,  if  possible,  be 
sent  to  a sanatorium,  but  at  present  it  is  only  in  an  insignificant  proportion  of 
cases  that  this  is  feasible.  We  hope  that  the  day  will  come  when  every  large 
town  will  have  a sanatorium  of  its  own  for  the  treatment  of  the  consumptive 
poor,  but  that  day  is  still  a long  way  off.  In  the  meantime  what  is  to  be  done  ? 
Drugs  are  of  little  use  except  for  the  relief  of  troublesome  symptoms.  Many 
eager  investigators  in  different  parts  of  the  world  are  seeking  for  a specific 
serum;  and  every  other  week  or  so  it  is  announced  that  such  a remedy  has 
been  found.  Serums,  like  systems,  ‘ have  their  day  and  cease  to  be.’  I confess 
that  I do  not  quite  understand  how  tuberculosis  is  to  be  cured  by  a serum. 
The  disease  is  not  a simple  infection  in  which  a toxin  can  be  successfully 
neutralised  by  an  anti-toxin  ; the  tubercle  bacillus,  when  it  has  gained  a firm 
foothold  in  the  organism,  brings  to  its  aid  in  the  work  of  destruction  a number 
of  others  worse  than  itself.  For  a disease  so  complicated,  no  single  serum, 
however  potent,  can  be  adequate. 

The  ‘ home  treatment  ’ of  incipient  cases,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  the 
thoroughgoing'  use  of  the  remedies  which  nature  has  placed  in  our  hands. 
The  open-air  treatment  can  be  carried  out  with  good  results,  as  I have  had 
occasion  to  see,  even  in  a London  slum.  A necessary  condition  for  the 
success  of  home  treatment  is  the  education  of  the  people  in  the  laws  of 
hygiene.  Nothing  sufficiently  far-reaching,  however,  can  be  done  in  this 
direction  unless  all  cases  of  the  disease  are  made  known  to  the  sanitary 
authorities. 


NECESSITY  OF  COMPULSORY  NOTIFICATION 

Compulsory  notification  of  tuberculosis  is  as  necessary  in  our  warfare 
against  the  disease  as  the  work  of  the  Intelligence  Department  is  in  a campaign. 
Dr.  Newsholme,  one  of  our  Vice-Presidents,  of  Brighton,  and  Dr.  Niven,  the 
able  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  Manchester,  have  shown  how  much  can  be 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  reducing  the  ravages  of  tuberculosis  even  by 
voluntary  notification.  The  most  striking  illustration  of  the  value  of 
notification  is  to  be  found  in  New  York,  where,  owing  to  the  enlightened 
action  of  the  Board  of  Health  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hermann  M.  Biggs, 
the  mortality  from  phthisis  has  since  1886  been  reduced  by  more  than  30 
percent.  The  example  of  New  York  in  this  matter  has  been  followed  by 
the  State  of  Michigan,  by  Buffalo,  San  Francisco,  Philadelphia,  and  several 
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Other  towns  in  the  United  States.  The  principle  of  compulsory  notification 
was  affirmed  by  the  British  Congress  on  Tuberculosis  held  in  London  in  1901, 
and  has  within  the  last  week  or  two  been  reaffirmed  by  the  Tuberculosis 
Conference  held  at  Copenhagen. 

I think  the  time  has  therefore  arrived  when  the  question  may  be  considered 
to  have  come  within  the  sphere  of  practical  politics,  and  the  Legislature  should 
be  asked  to  carry  this  desirable  reform  into  effect. 

THE  BREEDING-GROUNDS  OF  TUBERCULOSIS 

The  notification  of  cases  of  tuberculosis  brings  them  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  health  authorities  whose  duty  it  will  then  become  to  investigate,  and 
as  far  as  possible,  make  wholesome  the  patient’s  environment.  Overcrowding 
and  insanitary  dwellings  huddled  together  in  alleys  where  the  sweet  air  of 
heaven  can  scarcely  find  entrance,  and  when  it  does,  is  quickly  poisoned,  and 
where  the  sunlight  can  scarcely  penetrate,  are  the  breeding-grounds  of 
tuberculosis.  Until  authorities  are  empowered  to  deal  in  the  most  drastic 
manner  with  ‘slum  property,’  and  until  medical  officers  of  health  who  do  their 
duty  honestly  are  properly  protected  against  the  vengeance  of  guardians  and 
councillors  who  are  often  the  owners  of  such  haunts  of  pestilence,  home 
treatment  must  be  carried  out  under  the  most  serious  disadvantages. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  PATIENTS 

We  have,  however,  to  deal  with  things  as  they  are,  and  while  waiting  for 
the  dawn  of  a brighter  sanitary  day,  we  must  strive  to  teach  the  sufferers  in 
the  slums  and  their  friends  the  elements  of  hygiene.  Already  this  process  of 
education  is  actively  carried  on  by  medical  officers  of  health  who  circulate 
leaflets  of  instructions,  by  sanatoria  and  consumption  hospitals,  and  by  the 
National  Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Consumption  and  other  forms  of 
Tuberculosis.  One  of  the  most  useful  purposes  served  by  the  sanatorium  is, 
in  my  opinion,  the  educative  influence  which  it  exerts  on  the  patients  treated 
within  its  gates,  and  through  them  on  those  outside.  But  the  sphere  of 
influence  of  the  sanatorium  and  the  hospital  is  after  all  comparatively  restricted, 
and  it  requires  to  be  supplemented  by  a system  of  home  education. 

A SPHERE  OF  WORK  FOR  WOMEN 

Here  lies  an  excellent  field  for  the  properly  trained  district  nurse  who  can 
go  into  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  and  bring  the  teaching  of  the  doctors  home 
to  their  minds  and  see  that  it  is  put  into  practice.  The  help  of  properly 
qualified  lady  visitors  would  be  invaluable  for  the  same  purpose,  and  I cannot 
help  thinking  that  this  is  a much  more  useful  sphere  of  work  than  ‘ Settlements 
where  fine  ladies  display  their  fashionable  attire  for  the  edification  of  factory- 
girls.  As  an  example  of  the  work  that  can  be  done  in  this  way,  I may  cite 
Dr.  Osier’s  account  of  the  campaign  against  tuberculosis  as  it  is  carried  on  in 
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Baltimore.  Four  years  ago  two  ladies  interested  in  the  disease  gave  him  a 
sum  of  money  to  use  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital.  Not  many  cases  of  tuberculosis  are  taken  into  the  wards,  and  these 
come  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  diagnosis.  Patients  from  outside  the  city 
are  often  admitted  that  they  may  go  through  a course  of  instruction  for  a week 
or  ten  days.  Out-patients  are  visited  at  their  homes  by  intelligent  women  who 
show  them  exactly  how  to  carry  out  the  directions  of  the  doctor,  and  give 
them  instructions  as  to  the  care  of  the  sputum,  the  preparation  of  food,  and, 
when  necessary,  report  to  the  Charity  Organisation  as  to  the  need  of  special 
diet,  or  to  the  Health  Board  when  the  surroundings  were  specially  insanitary. 
Dr.  Osier  says  the  young  women  who  have  been  engaged  in  this  work  in 
Baltimore  have  frequently  reported  to  him  the  readiness  with  which  their 
suggestions  have  been  accepted,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  care  of  the 
sputum. 

DISPENSARIES  FOR  TUBERCULOSIS 

To  my  friend.  Dr.  Philip,  of  Edinburgh,  we  owe  the  idea  of  establishing 
dispensaries  where  poor  consumptives  could  obtain  skilled  advice,  and  instruc- 
tion how  to  carry  out  treatment  in  their  owm  homes,  together  with  the  necessary 
medicines  and  disinfectants,  and,  in  cases  of  special  need,  food,  etc.  The 
Victoria  Dispensary  was  established  in  1887,  and  has  proved  a great  boon  to 
the  sufferers  for  whose  benefit  it  was  intended.  The  same  idea  seems  to  have 
occurred  independently  to  Professor  Calmette  of  Lille,  in  1900.  Through  his 
initiative  dispensaries  have  been  established  in  that  town  and  elsewhere  in 
France  where  poor  consumptives  not  only  get  skilled  advice,  and  full  instruc- 
tions for  home  treatment,  but  on  the  recommendation  of  the  physicians  can 
obtain  milk,  eggs,  and  other  articles  of  diet  likely  to  be  beneficial.  The  advice 
of  the  doctor  is  reinforced  by  voluntary  helpers  who  visit  the  patients  in  their 
homes.  It  seems  to  me  that  a system  of  dispensaries  of  this  kind,  supported 
not  by  voluntary  contributions  but  by  the  rates,  and  working  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  health  authorities,  might  do  a vast  deal  of  good.  Each  one  would 
be  not  only  an  active  therapeutic  force  but  an  educational  centre  for  the  dis- 
trict in  which  it  is  situated. 

AFTER-TREATMENT  OF  ARRESTED  CASES 

It  is  certain  that  under  the  open  air  treatment,  whether  carried  out  in  a 
sanatorium  or  at  home,  consumption  is  cured  or  indefinitely  arrested  in 
a considerable  proportion  of  cases.  It  is  equally  certain  that  if  the  patient 
IS  again  exposed  to  an  unhealthy  environment,  it  may  recur.  A question 
intimately  connected  with  home  treatment,  therefore,  is.  What  can  be  done  to 
prevent  this  undesirable  consummation?  The  sufferer’s  best  hope  lies  in 
removal  to  the  country,  or  at  least  in  the  choice  of  an  occupation  not  involving 
prolonged  confinement  in  an  ill-ventilated  workshop.  The  establishment  of 
labour  colonies  for  such  persons  offers  a possible  solution  of  the  problem. 
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ADVANCED  CASES 

For  advanced  cases,  home  treatment,  especially  in  unwholesome  surround- 
ings, is  practically  impossible.  Their  place  is  in  consumptive  hospitals  or  in 
special  wings  in  general  hospitals.  The  provision  of  a sufficient  number  of 
such  places  of  isolation  would  soon  repay  the  cost  to  the  community.  And  if 
one  great  factor  of  the  physical  deterioration  of  the  race  can  be  eliminated  in 
this  way,  the  cost,  whatever  it  be,  is  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
prosperity  which  the  increased  productiveness  of  a healthy  people  will  bring  to 
the  nation. 

NO  NEED  FOR  PALATIAL  BUILDINGS  . 

It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  point  out  that  in  pleading  for  adequate 
hospital  accommodation,  I am  not  asking  for  the  erection  of  palatial  buildings 
with  luxurious  equipments.  I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  a vast  amount  of 
money  has  been  squandered  in  this  way  to  little  purpose.  Little  villages 
of  wooden  huts,  which  can  be  replaced  at  a trifling  cost,  like  those  which  form 
Dr.  Trudeau’s  justly  celebrated  sanatorium  at  Saranac  Lake  in  the  Adirondack 
Mountains,  would  answer  the  purpose  much  better  than  huge  masses  of  bricks 
and  mortar.  No  better  work  has  anywhere  been  done  than  by  Dr.  Philip,  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  the  modern  treatment  of  consumption  in  this  country  ; and 
it  is  well  known  that  during  the  early  years  of  the  Victoria  Hospital  for 
Consumption  that  work  was  done  with  very  slender  means  and  accommodation 
of  a distinctly  Spartan  character. 

I have  touched  very  lightly  on  a few  salient  points  in  the  field  of  discussion 
that  lies  before  the  section.  I have  considered  that  my  duty  as  President  was 
not  to  anticipate  your  debates  by  treating  exhaustively  any  one  subject  on  your 
programme,  but  rather  to  play  the  part  of  Moses,  and  show  you  the  land  which 
you  are  about  to  occupy.  It  is  for  you  to  enter  into  the  fulness  thereof. 

(See  Summary  of  Discussion^  page  412.) 

BEST  SCHEME  OF  HOME  ATTENDANCE 
ON  PUERPERAL  WOMEN  IN  LARGE 
CENTRES 

Prof.  SINCLAIR,  M.D.,  Manchester 

From  such  experiences  as  I have  had  as  a teacher  and  examiner  of  students  of 
medicine  and  midwives,  as  in  some  considerable  degree  the  originator  of  a 
genuine  maternity  hospital,  and  a member  of  its  staff"  for  many  years,  and  as  a 
visitor  and  attentive  observer  of  the  administration  of  many  such  institutions 
at  home  and  abroad,  I have  formed  the  opinion  that  our  best  hope  of  estab- 
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lishing  a new  order  of  things  with  regard  to  the  attendance  on  parturient  and 
puerperal  women  must  rest  upon  developments  from  our  public  Lying-in 
Hospitals  which  are  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  The  last  expres- 
sion implies  administration  and  control  by  representatives  of  the  public, 
the  absence  of  dominating  professional  officialism  and  preconceptions,,  the 
suppression  of  faddists,  and  consequently,  the  opportunity  given  to  sane 
reformers  of  appealing  for  beneficial  changes  to  practical  common  sense. 

Legislation  may  do  a good  deal  to  help  the  progress  of  reform,  but  initiative 
must  find  its  first  encouragement  in  the  voluntary  institution  which  may  take 
action  with  the  least  possible  friction  and  collision  with  prescriptive  rights. 

1.  The  new  order  of  midwife  must  belong  to  a higher  class  socially  than  the 
old.  She  must  be  better  educated,  more  highly  trained.  Every  midwife  of  the 
new  order  should,  to  some  sufficient  extent,  have  had  the  training  of  a nurse. 
Even  the  recently-framed  rules  of  the  Central  Midwives  Board  imply  that  the 
ordinary  midwife  is  capable  of  making  use  of  certain  instruments  of  precision, 
such  as  the  clinical  thermometer.  Why  should  the  midwife  not  be  trained  to 
recognise  the  import  in  labour  of  the  modifications  of  foetal  heart-sounds,  and 
to  apply  the  simplest  tests  to  urine?  She  cannot  be  expected  for  ever  to  make 
herself  ridiculous  by  summoning  medical  aid  when,  for  example,  she  thinks  she 
sees  the  first  premonitory  signs  of  threatening  eclampsia,  as  long  as  an  easily- 
learned  test  applied  to  a specimen  of  urine,  in  association  with  other  simple 
evidence,  would  assure  her  that  her  fears  were  groundless.  She  should  be 
able  to  calculate  mentally,  to  prepare  solutions  of  poisonous  antiseptic 
chemicals  with  absolute  accuracy  to  a required  strength,  and  it  would  be  well 
if  she  knew  something  of  the  physiological  action  of  the  commoner  domestic 
medicines. 

2.  The  '‘monthly'  nurse  should  cease  to  exist:  she  has  outlived  her  time. 
There  is  no  room  for  her  in  a well-ordered  system.  She  is  a danger  to  our 
patient  and  a discredit  to  our  civilisation.  Taking  advantage  of  the  public 
feeling  already  created  in  favour  of  skilled  nursing,  the  monthly  nurse,  with 
the  connivance  of  unprincipled  ‘ middle-women,’  is  constantly  defrauding  the 
public;  she  gets  employment  by  false  pretences,  and  undertakes  with  a light 
heart  medical  and  surgical  work  for  which  she  has  never  received  the  slightest 
training.  She  has  not  acquired  the  surgical  feeling  of  cleanliness ; she  has 
never  been  trained  to  the  elementary  virtues  of  reticence  about  her  patient  and 
loyalty  to  the  doctor.  The  younger  ones  have  only  got  accustomed  to  the 
sight  of  blood  without  fainting,  and  not  always  that. 

She  takes  the  bread  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  nurse  who  has  undergone  the 
discipline  of  prolonged  and  efficient  training  by  representing  herself  to  be  that 
which  she  never  can  become,  and  she  has  been  a rival  to  even  the  best-trained 
of  our  midwives  by  undertaking  responsibilities  for  which  she  is  unfit,  because 
she  could  do  so  hitherto  with  impunity. 
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I have  known  a Lying-in  Hospital  where  it  was  not  so  long  ago  no  unusual 
thing  for  a domestic  servant  to  become  a monthly  nurse  in  six  weeks ; and  such 
nurses  could  go  forth  furnished  with  certificates  signed  by  the  president  or 
secretary  of  a Ladies’  Committee,  and  prepared  to  accept  any  nursing  service, 
from  that  of  attendant  to  an  imbecile  gentleman  to  a case  of  compound 
fracture  of  the  thigh,  or  a whole  family  down  with  typhoid  fever. 

From  my  experience  in  consulting  obstetric  practice  I have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  after  filth,  coarse  or  concealed,  the  carelessness  and  ignorance 
and  disloyalty  of  the  monthly  nurse  have  been  the  most  frequently  occurring  of 
the  individual  causes  of  puerperal  fever  in  some  of  its  forms.  We  shall  never 
see  the  vanishing-point  of  childbed  fever  until  the  whole  order  has  been 
suppressed,  by  legislation  if  necessary.  I have  known  many  high-principled 
and  capable  women  who  have  done  their  duty  admirably,  but  the  ‘just’  are  too 
few  in  proportion  to  save  the  class. 

It  may  be  objected  that  it  is  easy  to  indulge  in  destructive  criticism.  The 
question  asked.  What  proposals  do  you  make  ? the  solution  is  not  very  difficult. 
Encourage  thoroughly  trained  nurses  to  enter  for  further  training  in  midwifery 
in  our  Lying-in  Hospitals,  and  let  the  doctors,  not  the  patients,  select  the 
monthly  nurse.  Then,  besides,  many  of  the  thoroughly  trained  and  ex- 
perienced midwives  of  the  new  order  will  be  available  for  monthly  nursing : it 
is  a mere  question  of  what  Americans  call  ‘compensation,’  and,  as  to  duties, 
the  greater  includes  the  less.  Among  the  poorer  classes  of  lying-in  women, 
the  monthly  nurse  would  still  be  the  intelligent  female  relative  who  made  no 
pretence  to  the  possession  of  knowledge.  She  would  only  faithfully  carry  out 
the  directions  of  the  doctor  or  trained  midwife. 

3.  The  influence  of  the  new  order  must  soon  be  felt,  when  patients  compare 
past  with  present  experiences — the  stories  told  about  the  sufferings  and  anxieties 
of  their  mothers  and  aunts  with  their  own  comfort  and  peace  of  mind. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  our  great  centres  of  population,  at  least,  which  are, 
as  far  as  the  spread  of  opinion  is  concerned,  made  up  like  a closely-packed 
conglomeration  of  gossiping  villages,  the  old  midwife  will  not  have  to  go  on 
performing  her  functions  until  she  goes  the  way  of  all  the  earth.  She  will 
receive  compensation  with  a time  limit,  and  retire  by  squeezing  out  as  the  new 
order  takes  her  place. 

4.  How  is  the  new  order  to  be  set  to  work  1 It  must  be  regretfully  admitted 
that  the  leaven  can  be  expected  to  work  only  gradually  and  slowly  through 
the  lower  layers  of  society  before  it  reaches  the  whole  mass.  It  must  begin, 
as  has  been  already  suggested,  with  the  Maternity  Hospital,  that  is  to  say, 
with  the  Medical  Charity. 

The  Lying-in  Hospitals  of  the  United  Kingdom  should  frame  regulations, 
either  individually  or  in  conference,  for  the  practice  of  their  staffs  both  within 
the  hospitals  and  in  the  districts  organised  by  them  for  obstetric  work.  The 
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hospital  authorities  should  insist  upon  exact  and  faithful  conformity  with  those 
regulations,  which  from  the  first  might  be  far  in  advance  of  the  modest 
minimum  of  education  and  training  required  by  the  rules  of  the  Central  Mid- 
wives Board.  There  should  invariably  be  responsible  supervision  to  ensure 
efficient  administration  according  to  the  rules  of  the  hospital. 

The  size  of  the  institution  and  other  conditions  will  require  modifications 
in  practice,  but  the  principles  of  organisation  must  be  the  same. 

Each  hospital  must  have  (i)  its  in-patients,  with  an  in-patients’  staff,  and 
pupils  at  various  stages  of  their  training,  and  (2)  its  home-patient  staff,  so 
organised  as  to  give  prompt  and  efficient  service  in  ordinary  labour,  and  so 
related  to  the  in-patient  officers  as  to  be  able  to  obtain  immediate  admission 
for  complicated  cases. 

For  the  treatment  of  important  cases  or  very  poor  patients  within  the 
hospital,  and  the  clinical  teaching  of  students  of  medicine,  we  may  assume  that 
perfect  arrangements  would  and  could  be  made. 

For  the  training  of  midwives  and  for  special  instruction  to  trained  nurses 
who  wished  to  add  a knowledge  of  monthly  nursing  to  their  accomplishments, 
there  should  be  a resident  head-midwife  of  the  best  class  available. 

For  the  attendance  on  home-patients  there  should  be  resident  in  the 
hospital  a sufficient  staff  of  experienced  midwives  to  visit  within  a reasonable 
area.  In  widely-spread  populations,  as  we  find  in  great  English  towns,  it 
might  be  necessary  to  establish  sub-centres,  each  under  a resident  midwife, 
with  assistants  to  attend  to  patients  living  too  far  away  from  the  hospital. 

In  Manchester  we  have  found  the  arrangement  of  having  a staff  of  district 
obstetric  officers  to  work  satisfactorily  in  many  ways.  These  gentlemen  are 
established  practitioners  who  undertake  to  assist  the  midwives  of  the  staff"  in 
the  less  serious  difficulties  at  the  patients’  homes,  and  they  order  the  more 
serious  cases  of  complication,  when  satisfactory  nursing  is  not  procurable, 
into  the  hospital.  They  receive  a small  fee  for  their  services  in  each  case  to 
which  they  are  called.  The  head-midwife  and  the  chief  assistants  in  English 
hospitals  would  require  to  be  authorised  by  the  Central  Midwives  Board  to 
certify  the  attendance  by  pupils  on  the  number  of  labours  prescribed  by  the 
Board  as  necessary  for  training. 

5.  Training  and  Practice  combined. — The  minimum  period  of  training  for  a 
pupil,  who  had  never  been  taught  nursing  systematically,  should  be  six  months. 
This  period  should  be  divided  into  two  terms  of  three  months. 

First  three  months.  This  term  should  be  spent  entirely  within  the  hospital, 
and  devoted  to  systematic  instruction  and  clinical  training  and  experience. 
Then  residence  confers  benefits  by  association  with  the  matron,  resident 
midwives,  and  senior  students,  which  can  hardly  be  overrated. 

An  objection  to  this  arrangement,  which  I have  heard  advanced,  is  that 
some  Maternity  Hospitals  have  no  beds.  My  answer  to  such  an  objection 
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would  be  that  such  institutions  should  not  be  recognised  as  schools  for  the 
training  of  midwives  any  more  than  that  attendance  at  a cottage  hospital  or  a 
dispensary  should  be  counted  in  the  period  of  clinical  instruction  for  a student. 
No  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  rustic  pupil  in  particular  to  believe 
that  the  rural  Ladies’  Charity  is  sufficient  for  her  purpose.  She  should  be 
compelled  by  circumstances  to  put  herself  under  the  influences  pervading  great 
centres  of  population  and  of  intellectual  activity. 

When  the  medical  profession  comes  to  look  critically  at  the  work  of  the 
Central  Midwives  Board,  among  the  many  things  which  will  be  condemned,  a 
prominent  place  will  always  be  conceded  to  the  facile  way  in  which  the  Board 
has  recognised  paltry  institutions  as  schools  for  midwives,  and  men  and  women 
as  teachers,  whose  qualifications  none  but  themselves  and  the  Board  could  see. 

After  some  period  of  painful  transition  and  development,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Ladies’  Charity,  with  home-patients  only,  and  the  Workhouse,  will 
disappear  from  the  list  of  institutions  recognised  for  the  purposes  of  the  Mid- 
wives Act.  The  training  of  midwives  must  be  gradually  centred  in  the  large 
towns,  and  there  in  connection  with  the  work  of  thoroughly-equipped  Lying-in 
Hospitals. 

The  second  term  of  three  months  should  be  devoted  to  actual  practice  under 
the  supervision  of  the  staff"  midwife  from  the  hospital  or  sub-centre ; the  senior 
pupil  should  also  be  required  to  attend  the  course  of  systematic  instruction 
by  a qualified  member  of  the  staff"  for  the  second  time.  The  first  course  makes 
wonderfully  little  impression  on  the  minds  of  some  women.  It  requires  a sort 
of  apprenticeship  to  understanding,  and  some  never  acquire  skill  in  the  art  of 
continued  attention.  Of  course  the  quality  of  the  lecture  on  a professional 
subject,  as  of  a sermon  sometimes,  is  a factor  in  the  case.  I once  had  an 
interview  with  a candidate  who  had,  according  to  her  own  account,  attended 
eleven  ‘ courses  ’ at  a certain  Lying-in  Hospital,  yet  I did  not  think  it  safe  to 
recommend  her  for  the  post  of  district  midwife. 

The  junior  pupils  resident  in  the  hospital  and  the  senior  students  who  had 
been  out  to  cases  might  not  systematically  sum  the  actions  of  the  day  before 
they  went  to  rest,  but  they  must  all,  or  nearly  all,  meet  at  meals  and  at  other 
hours,  and  making  every  allowance  of  time  for  gossip  about  things  of  more 
absorbing  interest,  there  must  be  under  such  circumstances  a certain  amount 
of  fruitful  conversation  and  discussion  on  the  professional  incidents  of  the 
day.  The  educative  influence  of  such  social  intercourse  it  would  be  difficult 
to  exaggerate. 

6.  Attendance  on  the  Individual  Case— We  shall  suppose  that  the  patient 
has  received  in  due  course  her  ticket  to  entitle  her  to  apply  for  the  services  of 
a hospital  midwife,  or  for  admission  as  an  in-patient  when  the  time  arrives. 
No  card  for  admission  is  given  to  a person  obviously  unsuitable  for  admission, 
such  as  those  with  open  sores,  offensively  suppurating  ears,  syphilitic  disease. 
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and  such  like  ailments  ; and  no  card  for  home-patient  attendance  is  given  to 
dwarfs,  to  the  obviously  deformed  from  spinal  curvature  or  the  loss  of  a limb. 

The  midwife  is  summoned  to  the  case,  and  owing  to  the  hospital  organisa- 
tion she  is  ready  to  set  out  at  once.  She  takes  with  her  one  of  a set  of 
appliances  always  ready  to  hand.  In  addition  to  the  recognised  ordinary 
articles  she  has  a set  of  light  unbreakable  basins  for  hand-washing  and  anti- 
septic solutions,  her  own  soap  and  towels,  antiseptic  tabloids,  turpentine,  lint, 
cotton-wool,  diapers,  and  a waterproof  sheet,  all  arranged  in  a suitable  basket. 
She  is  accompanied  by  one  or  two  of  the  senior  pupils.  Arrived  at  the 
patient’s  house,  she  proceeds  to  turn  the  gossips  and  children  out  of  the 
room,  and  she  then  undertakes  to  disinfect  the  patient  to  the  best  of  her 
ability.  I am  told  that  it  often  takes  the  nurses  an  hour  or  more  to  prepare 
a patient  of  the  class  under  consideration  for  abdominal  section.  The  essential 
thing  in  the  midwifery  case  is  the  thorough  cleansing  of  the  lower  abdomen 
and  pubes  and  the  external  genitals  and  thighs.  The  personal  filth  is  some- 
times unspeakable.  Turpentine  is  perhaps  the  most  rapid  and  useful  cleanser 
to  apply  before  and  after  soap  and  water,  to  be  followed  by  a weak  anti- 
septic wash. 

The  midwife  is  instructed  to  follow  a certain  routine  in  disinfecting  her 
own  hands  and  the  genitals  of  the  patient  before  examinations  which  theoretic- 
ally are  to  be  as  few  as  possible.  But  she  has  a pupil  or  two  w'ith  her. 

When  the  delivery  is  complete  the  appliances  for  the  patient’s  continued 
cleanliness  and  comfort  are  brought  out  and  arranged  wdth  all  the  care  and 
detail  that  would  be  bestowed  upon  the  well-to-do  patient.  Similar  attention 
is  bestowed  upon  the  infant.  After  the  regulation  period  of  waiting,  the 
patient  may  be  left. 

The  senior  pupil  is  made  responsible  for  the  nursing  in  the  case,  and  the 
midwife  visits  once  a day  for  ten  days  at  least.  Owing  to  the  exactness  of 
the  observations  made  during  the  whole  period,  puerperal  ‘ morbidity  ’ can 
hardly  escape  detection.  The  certified  midwife  must  take  her  instructions 
from  the  rules  framed  by  the  Central  Midwives  Board,  and  must  act  accord- 
ingly in  case  of  any  symptoms  arising  in  either  mother  or  child  while  she  is 
responsible  for  the  case. 

From  such  care  in  the  puerperium  few  women  should  be  excluded  who  are 
desirous  of  having  it.  Pauper  cases  should  be  handed  over  to  the  private 
midwife  or  to  the  maternity  hospital.  The  admission  of  w'omen  into  Work- 
house  Hospitals  in  order  to  be  confined  should  be  severely  discouraged  in  all 
except  the  recognised  criminal  class,  if  it  were  only  for  the  sake  of  the  children. 
It  is  a shame  to  put  the  indelible  stamp  of  workhouse  birth  upon  the  offspring, 
whatever  the  social  faults  of  the  parents  may  be. 

It  may  be  asked  : Would  you,  then,  give  the  unmarried  women  the  same 
care  and  attention  as  you  advocate  for  the  married  poor?  That  suggests  a 
difficult  social  problem  which  I shall  not  now  attempt  to  discuss.  The 


acceptance  for  treatment  of  such  patients  must  depend  to  some  extent  on  a 
principle,  and  to  some  extent  also  on  the  facts  of  the  individual  case,  I know 
that  in  Lancashire  we  accept  as  patients,  according  to  our  conventional  rule  as 
respectable  married  women,  persons  who  have  been  married  only  a few  weeks 
or  months,  while  we  perhaps  reject  the  friend  who  was  ‘ keeping  company  ’ at 
the  same  time,  but  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  seduced  by  a man  who  ran 
away  instead  of  marrying  her. 

7.  Puerperal  Morbidity. — Whatever  care  be  taken  by  the  midwife,  we 
must  expect  for  a long  time  to  come  to  have  to  deal  with  some  proportion  of 
cases  of  puerperal  illness  amounting  to  childbed  fever.  Infectious  disease  as 
a factor  is  rapidly  becoming  eliminated  under  our  sanitary  regulations,  includ- 
ing compulsory  notification.  The  chief  remaining  factors  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  medical  officer  of  health ; they  are  personal  filthiness  and  over- 
crowding, the  latter  in  a subtle  form,  against  which  there  are  at  present  no 
effective  means  of  prevention. 

It  is  not  the  regulations  which  are  at  fault ; it  will  require  a long  period  of 
missionary  labour  before  the  people  have  learned  to  take  advantage  of  their 
privileges ; what  better  missionaries  could  you  wish  for  than  the  new  order  of 
midwife  and  her  pupils  ? But  meanwhile  cases  of  infection  must  occur ; what 
can  we  do  wdth  them  ? It  may  suffice  here  to  express  strongly  the  opinion  that 
there  should  be  no  home  treatment  of  puerperal  septicaemia  among  the  poor. 
All  cases  should  be  removed  to  hospitals  specially  equipped  for  the  purpose. 
Such  places  do  not  as  yet  exist  in  this  country,  and  only  in  Manchester,  as  far 
as  I know,  have  any  steps  been  taken  in  the  direction  of  making  provision. 

After  recovery,  under  the  care  of  the  medical  practitioner  called  in  to  advise 
on  the  less  dangerous  cases  of  puerperal  morbidity,  the  patients  should  be 
advised,  and  as  far  as  possible  influenced,  to  obtain  care  and  treatment  under 
the  gynaecological  members  of  the  hospital  staff.  In  this  way  I am  convinced 
there  would  result  a considerable  diminution  in  the  number  of  working-class 
chronic  uterine  invalids  with  whom  we  are  all  too  familiar. 

8.  The  Influence  of  the  New  Midivife — 

(a)  On  the  Individual  Case. — The  personal  example  in  cleanliness  and 
simple  washable  attire  from  a woman  not  too  proud  to  sit  down 
and  talk  nicely  about  things  and  take  an  interest,  or  affect  an 
interest,  in  the  small  domestic  troubles  which  always  exist,  would 
be  inestimably  beneficial.  The  leisured  pupil  who  could  afford  to 
give  more  prolonged  attention  might  give  lessons  in  small  matters 
of  domestic  economy,  and  it  might  not  be  beneath  her  dignity  to 
demonstrate  to  neglected  little  ones  how  to  apply  soap  and  water. 

Among  the  agents  that  might  be  employed  in  this  missionary 
work  we  might  include  boldly  printed  leaflets  of  ‘Advice  to  a 
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Mother’  stated  in  the  simplest  and  most  concise  manner.  If  not 
altogether  intelligible  to  the  patient,  the  hygienic  rules  might  be 
expounded  and  as  far  as  suitable  and  practicable  illustrated  by  the 
midwife  or  pupil. 

Specially  useful  would  be  hints  on  the  feeding  of  the  new-born, 
and  of  infants  and  very  young  children,  and  on  the  little  illnesses 
that  usually  receive  no  attention  owing  to  the  apathy  and  indiffer- 
ence of  poverty,  and  on  the  therapeutic  advantages  of  fresh  air  as 
compared  with  ‘ bottles  ’ from  the  dispensary. 

(b)  On  the  Patients  as  a Class. — The  prompt  attention,  the  care  and 

kindliness,  the  resulting  comfort  and  the  interest  in  obtaining 
treatment  in  even  the  slighter  ailments,  would  all  soon  be  the 
subject  of  conversation  and  comparison  of  experiences,  and  the 
result  would  certainly  be  a confidence  in  the  hospital  midwife. 
Then,  again,  if  there  is  anything  in  our  knowledge  of  injurious 
influences  upon  the  lying-in  woman,  and  their  avoidance,  it  must 
soon  become  apparent  to  all  that  the  patients  attended  to  by  the 
most  efficient  made  the  best  recoveries,  and  that  opinion  w'ould 
bring  confidence  and  preference,  and  consequently  still  wider 
opportunities  of  influence. 

(c)  On  Medical  Practice. — I have  stated  recently  elsew-here  my  notions 

about  the  effects  of  improved  education  and  control  of  midwives 
upon  medical  education  and  practice.  Our  medical  practitioners 
of  the  Anglo-Celtic  race  after  a few'  years’  experience  to  supple- 
ment the  prevalent  defects  in  their  college  training  in  obstetrics 
are,  as  a class,  without  question  the  most  efficient  accoucheurs  in 
the  w'orld.  Shrewd,  patient,  and  sympathetic  in  practice,  they  are 
keenly  alive  to  new  remedies  and  appliances  to  aid  them  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases  and  injuries ; they  criticise  and  cautiously  try, 
then  hold  fast  that  which  seems  to  them  good,  and  I am  sure  the 
medical  profession  as  a whole  will  be  the  first  to  welcome  and  sup- 
port the  new  order  of  midwife.  It  will  be  a satisfaction  to  know 
that  the  work  delegated  is  well  done,  and  even  the  most  anxious 
and  careworn  must  soon  come  to  acknowledge  that  an  apparent 
loss  was  really  an  advantage  in  disguise.  ‘ The  doctor’s  practice 
in  relation  to  the  cases  of  midwives  will,  in  my  opinion, 
become  more  fitting  work  for  educated  men  to  undertake,  more 
useful,  less  wearing,  more  dignified,  and,  upon  the  whole,  better 
remunerated.’ 

{See  Summary  of  Discussion,  page  41 1.) 
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CARE  OF  PARTURIENT  AND  PUERPERAL 
WOMEN  IN  THEIR  OWN  HOMES 

By  MARY  SCHARLIEB,  M.D.,  M.S.,  Lond. 

This  subject  is  one  of  extreme  importance  to  the  community.  In  every  case 
of  childbirth  two  lives  are  at  stake,  and  one  of  them  is  that  of  a woman  in  her 
prime,  whose  life  and  health  are  of  supreme  value  to  her  husband  and  her 
family. 

Parturition  is  a normal  function,  and  should,  theoretically,  be  safe  and  easy  ; 
but  in  practice  we  know  that  it  is  never  free  from  risk,  and  that  it  is  sometimes 
so  difficult  as  to  tax  all  the  resources  of  obstetric  art. 

It  would  no  doubt  be  best  if  every  case  of  childbirth  could  be  attended  by 
a qualified  doctor,  but  this  is  obviously  impossible,  and  it  is  calculated  that 
about  8o  per  cent,  of  all  cases  are  attended  by  midwives  and  neighbours. 

The  problem  that  we  have  before  us  is  to  consider  how  we  can  best  safe- 
guard our  parturient  women  delivered  in  their  own  homes,  and  for  this  purpose 
to  inquire : — 

I.  What  organisations  we  have? 

II.  What  are  the  defects  of  these  organisations  ? 

III.  How  can  these  defects  be  remedied? 

I.  THE  ORGANISATIONS  AVAILABLE 

Attendance  on  parturient  and  puerperal  women  in  their  own  home  (a)  in 
town,  and  (d)  in  rural  districts. 

(a)  In  large  towns  where  there  are  hospitals  to  which  medical  schools  are 
attached,  the  women  may  be  attended  in  the  following  ways : — 

(1)  By  the  medical  students  of  the  hospital  schools,  with  appeal  in 

difficult  cases  to  the  experienced  obstetric  officers  of  the 

hospital ; 

(2)  By  the  pupils  and  medical  officers  of  certain  charitable  institutions 

other  than  the  great  hospitals ; 

(3)  parish  medical  officers,  club  doctors ; 

' (4)  By  midwives  and  by  neighbours. 

Setting  aside  the  kindly  neighbour  (the  employment  of  whom  we  hope  to 
eliminate),  the  community  has  a right  to  require  that  those  who  profess  to  be 
able  and  willing  to  attend  confinements  shall  possess  adequate  knowledge  and 
some  essential  moral  qualities.  In  the  case  of  charitable  institutions,  we 
further  require  that  they  shall  serve  those  only  who  cannot  afford  to  provide 
themselves  with  medical  attendance,  and  that  they  shall  not,  except  in  cases 
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of  grave  necessity,  supply  anything  more  than  such  attendance.  Gifts  of  food, 
clothes,  and  money  should  be  entirely  exceptional. 

Taking  London  as  a type  of  the  large  towns  possessing  all  varieties  of 
organisations,  we  find  that  it  has  twelve  hospitals  to  which  medical  schools 
are  attached,  and  that  upwards  of  sixteen  thousand  women  are  delivered 
annually  by  their  medical  officers  and  students.  London  i?  also  served  by 
special  charities  devoted  to  the  care  of  parturient  women  in  their  own  homes. 
Of  these  the  best  known  are  : — 


The  British  Lying-in  Hospital,  . . . . 529 

City  of  London  Lying-in  Hospital,  ....  1,753 

East  End  Home  for  Mothers,  . . . • 286 

York  Road  Lying-in  Hospital,  ....  1,787 

Queen  Charlotte’s  Lying-in  Hospital,  . . . . 971 

The  Royal  Maternity  Charity,  ....  4,000 

The  Clapham  Maternity  Hospital,  . . . . 728 

The  Plaistow  Maternity,  . . . . .2,520 

Maternity  Nursing  Institute,  King’s  Cross,  . . . 217 

Fulham  Midwives’ Training  School,  ....  6,931 


19.720 

That  this  list  is  not  complete  I know,  nor  does  it  include  the  numbers  of 
deliveries  in  Infirmaries.  In  addition  to  the  out-patient  maternity  practice  of 
the  medical  schools  and  the  out-patient  work  of  the  above-named  public 
maternities,  the  poor  of  London  are  served  gratuitously,  or  for  nominal  fees,  by 
doctors  and  midwives  employed  by  a large  number  (more  than  forty)  of 
provident  dispensaries  and  clubs. 

These  are  the  chief  agencies  that  exist  in  London  for  attending  poor 
parturient  and  puerperal  women  in  their  own  homes. 

II.  THE  DEFECTS  OF  THE  EXISTING  AGENCIES 

One  of  the  worst  of  their  defects  is  the  inadequacy  of  their  numbers. 
Napoleon  once  remarked:  ^L’infanterie  Anglaise  est  la  meillure  du  Ttwnde — 
heureusement  il  n'y  en  a pas  beaucoup.'  Without  wishing  to  say  that  our 
charitable  institutions  are  the  best  in  the  world,  we  must  confess  that  they  are 
not  sufficiently  numerous  and  strong  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  huge  popula- 
tion of  London.  It  has  been  calculated  that  about  50  per  cent,  of  our  women 
are  attended  by  untrained  midwives  or  neighbours. 

A second  defect  is  the  failure  of  some  of  our  charitable,  or  quasi  charitable, 
institutions  to  publish  their  accounts  and  their  statistics.  They  do  not  always 
tell  the  public  how  much  money  they  receive  in  subscriptions,  donations,  and 
legacies  j some  of  them  publish  no  account  of  expenditure  whether  current  or 
capital.  They  do  not  tell  us  how  many  women  were  delivered,  nor  the  rates  of 
maternal  and  foetal  deaths. 
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This  failure  in  business-like  qualities  alienates  their  best  financial  sup- 
porters— the  hard-headed  men  of  business,  and  also  raises  uneasy  suspicions  as 
to  proper  supervision  and  adequate  equipment. 

A third  defect  is  that  with  our  peculiar  genius  for  every  man  playing  his 
own  game,  our  charitable  institutions  not  seldom  overlap  each  other’s  areas ; 
and  while  two  institutions  are  jealous  of  each  other  for  poaching  on  each  other’s 
ground,  huge  areas  may  be  found  unprovided  \vith  attendance. 

Fourthly,  the  multiplication  of  institutions  means  unnecessary  expenditure 
— for  each  small  charity  needs  its  own  paid  officers,  such  as  secretary,  matron, 
nurses,  and  servants,  whereas  concentration  would  be  economical  and  practic- 
able in  a town. 

Fifthly,  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  charities,  there  is  a possibility  of  inefficient 
and  antiquated  methods,  and  a great  need  for  outside  criticism  and  supervision. 

III.  AS  TO  REMEDYING  THESE  DEFECTS 

1.  It  seems  probable  that  the  deficiency  in  number  and  in  working  power 
of  the  existing  institutions  can  be  most  readily  and  economically  supplemented 
by  a careful  and  liberal  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  the  Midwives  Act. 

It  is  most  desirable  that  people  should  be  encouraged  to  help  themselves, 
and  to  provide  for  due  attendance  in  sickness,  and  still  more  in  one  of  the 
ordinary  events  of  life.  The  provision  of  attendance  on  a wife  in  childbirth  is 
as  much  an  ordinary  item  of  expenditure  as  is  the  provision  of  rent,  clothes,  and 
food.  The  birth  of  a child  entails  expense,  but  it  is  an  expense  which  has  been 
foreseen,  which  should  enter  into  the  calculations  of  all  young  couples,  and 
which  must  not  be  regarded  as  a crippling  misfortune  like  the  fracture  of  a 
limb  or  an  attack  of  illness. 

Only  the  ‘very  poor ’should  need  pecuniary  assistance  in  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  life ; but  although  parturition  is  usually  a normal  process,  and 
fairly  to  be  regarded  as  an  ordinary  expenditure,  a certain  percentage  of  cases 
are  abnormal  and  call  for  extraordinary  expenditure. 

The  income  which,  with  care  and  thrift,  suffices  in  the  one  case  will  not 
suffice  in  the  other ; and  the  man  of  small  income  should  be  able  to  rely  on 
the  possibility  of  securing  skilled  attendance  for  his  wife  in  so  great  an 
emergency. 

The  services  of  a well-trained,  capable,  and  conscientious  midwife  would 
suffice  in  normal  cases,  and  if  she  were  really  so  trained  she  would  readily 
recognise  the  necessity  for  a doctor’s  treatment  when  it  arose. 

2.  The  defect  in  keeping  accounts  and  in  publishing  statistics  should  be 
easily  remedied  in  those  institutions  which  are  maintained  by  public  charity.  Sub- 
scribers and  friends  would  quickly  appreciate  an  improvement  in  this  respect. 
It  might  be  suggested  that  all  should  adopt  the  ‘ uniform  ’ system  long  advo- 
cated by  Mr.  Burdett,  which  is  now  in  use  in  many  of  the  hospiuls  and  other 
charities  of  London. 
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The  publication  of  statistics  in  a frank  and  fearless  manner  is  greatly  to  be 
desired.  Our  large  hospitals  do  this,  with  the  result  that  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  detect  causes  of  failure,  and  to  remedy  defects  in  construction,  methods, 
and  treatment.  Medical  practitioners  as  a body  are  anxious  not  only  to  do 
their  best  for  their  patients  but  also  to  continually  advance  towards  perfection. 
We  are  heartily  ashamed  that  we  have  not  yet  banished  sepsis  from  the  cause 
of  puerperal  mortality,  and  we  welcome  all  information,  pleasing  or  distressing, 
which  may  assist  the  fight  we  are  making  against  this  unnecessary  source  of 
danger. 

3.  The  overlapping  of  areas  and  undue  multiplication  of  institutions  are  too 
evident  defects,  and  the  remedy  too  simple  to  need  demonstration.  As  a con- 
necting link  between  the  consideration  of  midwifery  in  towns  and  midwifery  in 
rural  districts,  we  must  briefly  refer  to  an  admirable  body  of  wom.en  who  are 
working  in  every  part  of  the  British  Isles,  and  whose  organisation  and  personnel 
leave  little  to  be  desired. 

Among  the  charitable  institutions  which  provide  for  the  care  of  puerperal 
women  in  their  own  homes  none  is  more  efficient  or  more  admirably  managed 
than  The  Queen  Victoria’s  Jubilee  Institute  for  Nurses.  It  was  founded  by 
Queen  Victoria  in  1887  with  money  which  was  a part  of  the  Women’s  Offering 
to  Her  Majesty  on  the  occasion  of  her  Jubilee,  and  since  the  lamented  death 
of  our  good  and  great  Queen  a further  large  sum  of  money  has  been  collected 
as  a memorial  of  her  and  given  to  the  Institution  now  familiarly  known  as  ‘ The 
Queen’s  Nurses.’  In  the  last  Report  we  are  told  that  over  a thousand  Queen’s 
Nurses  were  working  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales. 

The  Queen’s  Nurses  are  a body  of  carefully  selected  women,  each  member 
has  had  at  least  two  years’  Hospital  training  and  six  months’  training  in  District 
Nursing.  In  addition  to  this,  special  training  in  Midwifery  is  given  to  those 
nurses  who  are  also  to  act  as  midwives. 

The  following  are  among  the  advantages  secured  by  the  work  of  these 
trained  midwives  in  the  homes  of  the  poor. 

1.  The  absolute  guarantee  that  they  work  loyally  with  the  doctors,  and  do 
not  neglect  nor  delay  to  send  for  help  in  abnormal  and  difficult  cases  of 
midwifery. 

Not  only  is  the  work  of  a trained  midwife  better  in  itself,  but  she  is  more 
quick  to  recognise  her  need  of  assistance  than  is  an  untrained  woman. 

In  midwifery,  more  than  in  most  departments  of  medical  work,  sudden 
emergencies  occur,  and  there  are  cases  in  which  skilled  treatment  must  be  given 
early  to  be  of  any  use  at  all ; one  of  the  greatest  services  that  a trained  midwife 
can  render  to  the  community  is  the  speedy  recognition  of  these  cases. 

2.  Not  only  is  the  labour  properly  managed,  but  also  the  mother  and  child 
are  attended  for  about  ten  days,  and  a final  visit  is  paid  at  the  end  of  the 
month. 

If  proper  attendance  during  labour  is  essential  for  the  diminution  of  the 


death-rate,  care  during  the  puerperium  is  essential  for  the  diminution  of  illness 
immediate  and  remote. 

Pelvic  inflammations  and  many  other  illnesses  are  caused,  or  predisposed 
to  by  exposure  to  dirt  and  chill,  by  premature  exertion,  and  by  improper  food 
and  drink  during  the  lying-in  period.  Careful  midwives  will  greatly  help  to 
prevent  or  remove  these  dangers. 

Careful  and  competent  attendance  on  puerperal  women  in  their  own  homes 
can  be  supplied  at  far  less  cost  than  hospital  attendance.  If  we  improve  and 
multiply  our  midwives  we  shall  relieve  the  strain  on  the  resources  not  only  of 
lying-in  but  also  of  general  hospitals.  It  is  probably  correct  to  say  that  half 
the  beds  in  the  gynoecological  wards  of  our  hospitals  are  occupied  by  women 
whose  illness  is  the  direct  consequence  of  a badly  attended  labour  or  neglected 
puerperium. 

Childbirth,  if  normal,  is  not  an  illness,  and  the  mother  is  generally  well  able 
to  direct  the  management  of  her  house,  and  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  welfare  of 
her  children. 

No  doubt  this  is  a point  which  admits  of  discussion,  and  many  will  be  found 
to  urge  that  every  puerperal  woman  should  have  a real  holiday,  without  cares 
and  anxieties. 

This  is  quite  true,  but  in  many  families  the  absence  of  the  mother  at 
hospital  is  a calamity,  while  her  mere  directing  presence  is  of  great  value  to  her 
husband  and  children. 

The  poor  are  like  children,  and  can  often  be  best  taught  by  object 
lessons. 

Such  a lesson,  with  the  necessary  demonstration,  is  given  every  time  a com- 
petent midwife  puts  the  room  ‘in  nursing  order,’  and  practically  preaches  the 
gospel  of  sanitary  science — pure  air,  pure  water,  suitable  food.  All  this  comes 
in  addition  to  the  practical  demonstration  of  how  to  make  an  invalid  comfort- 
able with  the  simple  means  available— a far  more  useful  lesson  than  can  be 
taught  where  everything  is  planned  to  meet  the  case,  and  every  luxury 
supplied. 

Lastly,  we  must  not  forget  the  religious  and  moral  value  of  the  really  well- 
trained  and  devoted  women  who  are  offering  themselves  in  hundreds  for  this 
work.  True,  many  of  them  must  do  it  for  gain,  but  the  labourer  is  worthy  of 
his  hire,  and  even  the  most  altruistic  and  unselfish  people  must  live ! We  do 
not  want  to  limit  the  practice  of  midwifery  or  of  nursing  to  women  whose 
private  means  puts  them  above  the  need  of  a salary  even  those  who  serve  the 
altar  live  of  the  altar,  and  the  soldier  who  deserves  and  wins  the  Victoria  Cross 
needs  and  receives  his  pay  and  his  rations. 

We  find  that  in  most  instances  the  patient  and  her  family  learn  not  only  the 
elements  of  sanitation  and  of  nursing,  but  are  raised  in  moral  and  spiritual  tone 
by  those  who  minister  to  them  in  their  hour  of  need. 

Midwifery  presents  a more  difficult  problem  in  rural  districts  than  in  towns. 
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The  patients’  houses  are  scattered,  and  attendance  on  them  is  more  costly  in 
time  and  in  strength  than  it  is  when  the  work  is  done  where  the  patients  live 
near  each  other. 

1.  It  is  very  desirable  that  educated  gentlewomen  should  be  trained  for 
work  as  rural  midwives. 

The  fact  that  the  midwife  is  of  a superior  social  standing  will  in  general 
make  her  services  more  valued  as  well  as  more  valuable.  She  will  more  readily 
be  able  to  command  the  situation,  and  is  more  likely  to  obtain  willing  consent 
to  the  proper  nursing  and  sanitary  arrangements.  It  will  be  natural  to  her  to 
insist  on  open  windows  and  pure  water ; she  will  be  above  the  ordinary  tempta- 
tions to  inebriety  and  to  sloth. 

2.  Every  woman  who  intends  to  practise  as  a midwife  should  have  had  a good 
general  education,  a training  of  at  least  two  years  in  the  ordinary  principles  and 
methods  of  nursing,  and  such  training  in  midwifery  as  will  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  Central  Midwives’  Board. 

District  and  rural  midwives  should  also  have  a competent  knowledge  of 
sick  cookery,  and  be  able,  in  all  respects,  to  make  their  patients  comfortable. 

It  has  been  well  pointed  out  that,  unless  our  district  and  rural  midwives 
have  had  training  in  general  nursing,  they  will  be  awkward  and  inefficient  in 
such  routine  matters  as  washing  a patient  between  blankets,  and  in  the  special 
methods  necessary  in  many  of  the  complications  that  occur,  such  as  bronchitis, 
pneumonia,  abscess  of  the  breast,  or  lacerations  of  the  perineum,  etc. 

At  least  two  well-trained  and  morally  suitable  midwives  should  be  attached 
to  each  district,  hamlet,  or  village.  If  there  is  only  one  there  will  often  be 
difficulty  and  disappointment  in  obtaining  her  services  when  required.  Besides 
this,  two  midwives  living  together  would  be  a great  mutual  support  and 
comfort. 

Undoubtedly  we,  in  these  Islands,  are  very  backward  in  providing  for  the 
adequate  service  of  our  poor  women  in  their  hour  of  need ; but  it  is  to  be 
hop>ed  that  the  papers  to  be  read,  and  the  discussions  to  follow  them,  at  this 
Congress  will  stir  up  the  interest  of  the  profession  and  of  the  public,  so  that 
many  intelligent  women  shall  desire  the  office  of  midwife,  and  that  a careful 
and  well-considered  organisation  shall  turn  their  services  to  the  best  possible 
account. 

{See  Summary  of  Discussion,  page  41 1.) 
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THE  ATTENDANCE  OF  POOR  LYING-IN  WOMEN 
IN  THEIR  OWN  HOMES 

By  ROBERT  JARDINE,  M.D.,  F.F.RS.G.,  F.R.S.E. 

Professor  of  Midwifery  in  St.  Mungo's  College.  Senior  Physician  to  the 
Glasgo'iv  Maternity  Hospital,  etc. 

Before  attempting  to  formulate  my  views  on  the  subject  of  how  best  to 
render  assistance  to  poor  lying-in  women  in  their  own  homes,  I shall  first  give 
a short  sketch  of  how  we  carry  out  this  work  in  connection  with  the  Glasgow 
Maternity  Hospital,  of  which  I am  at  present  senior  physician. 

Our  hospital  contains  thirty-five  beds,  and  is  far  too  small  for  the  work  we 
have  to  do  in  such  a large  population ; however,  in  a short  time  we  will  have  a 
new  hospital  of  about  ninety  beds  for  patients,  and  accommodation  for  fifty 
nurses.  At  present  we  have  about  thirty-five  nurses  on  our  staff,  most  of  them 
probationers  undergoing  training.  Women  who  have  already  undergone  train- 
ing for  three  years  in  a general  hospital  take  a three  months’  course,  while 
untrained  women  are  not  allowed  to  try  the  examination  until  they  have  been 
four  months  in  the  hospital.  In  the  event  of  failure  to  pass  the  examination 
the  nurse  is  required  to  take  another  month  in  the  hospital  before  she  is 
allowed  to  try  again.  These  terms  of  three  or  four  months  are  too  short,  and 
should  be  made  four  and  six  months  respectively. 

For  the  first  two  months  or  so  the  nurses  work  entirely  indoors,  but  as  soon 
as  they  have  gained  sufficient  experience  they  are  sent  out  to  attend  women  in 
their  own  homes.  This  work  is  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  two  out- 
door house-surgeons  connected  with  the  hospital.  The  nurses  visit  the  patients 
daily,  or  oftener  if  required,  and  attend  to  the  mother  and  child  until  the 
woman  is  well  and  able  to  be  up.  They  note  the  condition  of  the  patient  at 
each  visit,  and  if  they  have  the  slightest  suspicion  of  anything  being  wrong 
during  the  labour  or  puerperium,  they  must  at  once  notify  one  of  the  house- 
surgeons.  If  the  case  should  happen  to  be  one  requiring  a difficult  operation 
the  patient  is  at  once  brought  into  the  hospital  in  the  ambulance. 

In  addition  to  the  main  hospital  we  have  two  branches  at  some  distance  off, 
one  in  the  Anderston  district  and  the  other  in  Govan.  No  patients  are  treated 
in  these  branches,  but  a well-qualified  midwife  and  several  probationers  reside 
there,  and  attend  to  cases  in  the  districts.  These  nurses  work  under  the 
supervision  of  a medical  superintendent,  and  at  the  Anderston  branch  we  have, 
besides,  a lady  medical  house-surgeon.  In  addition  to  the  indoor  house- 
surgeon,  and  the  two  outdoor  house-surgeons  at  the  hospital,  the  lady  medical 
house-surgeon  at  the  Anderston  branch,  and  the  superintendents  of  the 
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branches,  we  have  five  district  accoucheurs  in  the  different  districts  of  the  city 
ready  to  render  assistance  when  called  upon.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  we 
have  a large  staff  doing  work  among  the  poor. 

While  the  greater  part  of  the  home  work  is  done  by  nurses,  male  medical 
students  take  their  cases  from  the  hospital,  and  female  ones  from  the  Anderston 
branch.  These  students  are  not  allowed  to  begin  work  until  they  have  passed 
an  examination  before  one  of  the  two  chief  physicians.  They  work  under  the 
supervision  of  the  outdoor  house-surgeons,  who  accompany  them  to  their  first 
three  cases.  They  are  required  to  make  daily  reports  of  the  progress  of  their 
cases,  and  to  send  at  once  for  assistance,  if  they  suspect  there  is  anything 
wrong.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  work  is  very  strictly  supervised,  so  that 
there  is  very  little  risk  of  the  patients  not  obtaining  skilled  assistance  when  it 
is  required. 

Last  year  we  attended  2798  cases  in  their  own  homes,  and  of  these  we  only 
lost  six,  but  one  of  the  deaths  was  due  to  a cause  unconnected  with  the  labour, 
viz.,  phthisis. 

At  present  we  are  unable  to  attend  to  all  the  cases  which  apply  for  assist- 
ance, as  our  staff  of  nurses  is  too  small  to  overtake  the  work,  especially  when 
we  are  very  busy  in  the  hospital,  and  have  many  operative  cases  requiring 
special  nursing.  In  the  indoor  department  last  year  we  treated  703  cases,  and 
of  these  ninety-eight  had  badly  contracted  pelves.  The  operation  of  Caesarian 
section  required  to  be  done  no  less  than  seventeen  times.  On  one  day  in 
November  I had  actually  to  perform  it  three  times  inside  of  fourteen  hours. 
I mention  these  facts  merely  to  show  what  a large  amount  of  difficult  mid- 
wifery work  there  is  among  the  poor  in  Glasgow,  and  to  emphasise  the 
importance  of  having  thoroughly  trained  attendants  for  the  work. 

It  may  be  asked.  Who  attends  the  many  other  cases  among  the  poor  ? The 
parochial  authorities  only  attend  cases  which  go  into  their  hospitals,  but  their 
numbers  are  not  very  great,  as  few  women  care  to  go  there  unless  they  cannot 
help  themselves.  After  all  one  cannot  wonder  at  this,  as  it  is  a poor  start  in 
life  for  a child  to  begin  it  in  the  poorhouse.  Many  cases  are  attended  by 
trained  midwives  who  are  doing  private  work  among  the  poor.  Some  of  these 
do  their  work  extremely  well,  but  none  of  them  is  under  supervision.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  cases  is  unfortunately  in  the  hands  of  what  are  known  as 
handy  or  skilley  women.  ‘ Howdie  ’ is  the  old  Scotch  name  for  them.  These 
'howdies’  are  generally  old  women,  whose  only  qualification  is  that  they  have 
borne  a number  of  children,  and  having  safely  passed  through  the  ordeal, 
therefore  know  all  about  the  process.  Few  of  them  know  enough  even  to 
cause  them  to  wash  their  hands  before  doing  anything  to  assist  the  patient, 
and  as  for  asepsis,  they  are  as  ignorant  of  it  as  the  unborn  babe  which  they  are 
assisting  into  the  world.  When  the  case  is  a j>erfectly  normal  one,  and  the 
patient  is  not  touched,  her  recovery  will  in  all  probability  be  good,  but  if  any- 
thing is  wrong  the  chances  for  the  woman  are  decidedly  bad,  as  these  women 
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are  quite  incapable  of  recognising  any  abnormality,  and  their  trust  in  provi- 
dence that  everything  will  come  right  in  time  is  usually  unbounded.  They 
seldom  send  for  assistance  until  the  woman  is  at  death’s  door,  and  by  assuring 
the  sufferer  and  her  friends  that  everything  is  going  well  they  often  prevent 
them  calling  in  a doctor  until  it  is  too  late.  Every  year  we  have  quite  a 
number  of  such  cases  sent  into  the  hospital  in  a hopeless  condition,  who  if 
sent  to  us  in  time  could  easily  have  been  saved.  Some  of  them  we  are  able  to 
save  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  but  generally  with  the  sacrifice  of  the  child. 
In  Glasgow  a large  percentage  of  the  women  among  the  poor  have  suffered  from 
rickets  in  infancy,  with  the  result  that  they  have  contracted  pelves.  As  I have 
already  stated,  we  had  last  year  to  deal  with  nine  such  cases  in  the  indoor 
department,  nearly  14  per  cent.  If  such  a case  falls  into  the  hands  of  one  of 
these  ‘ howdies,’  the  chances  are  that  the  poor  woman  will  be  allowed  to  linger 
on  in  labour  for  days  before  assistance  is  sent  for.  The  patient  is  quite  strong 
at  the  commencement  of  labour,  and  has  good  pains,  so  the  attendant  assures 
her  and  the  friends  that  everything  is  going  on  well.  Time  passes,  and  no 
child  appears,  and  ultimately  the  friends  become  alarmed  and  bring  the  patient 
to  hospital  or  call  in  a doctor,  when  in  all  probability  it  is  too  late.  I might 
instance  scores  of  such  cases,  but  two  will  suffice,  one  with  a contracted  pelvis, 
and  the  other  suffering  from  haemorrhage  before  the  birth  of  the  child.  The 
first  case  was  that  of  an  unmarried  woman  living  with  a man  in  a different  part 
of  the  town  from  her  parents,  who  knew  nothing  of  what  was  occurring.  An 
old  woman  attended,  and  for  five  days  the  poor  creature  was  allowed  to  linger 
on  in  labour,  until  a neighbour  insisted  on  calling  in  a doctor,  although  the 
‘howdie’  said  everything  was  going  well.  The  doctor  sent  the  patient  into 
hospital  at  once.  The  poor  creature  was  absolutely  pulseless,  and  in  a most 
frightfully  septic  condition  from  infection  conveyed  by  the  dirty  hands  of  the 
attendant.  The  patient  died  a few  minutes  after  admission.  The  second  case 
occurred  quite  recently,  and  was  that  of  a married  woman.  She  had  had  slight 
bleeding,  off  and  on,  for  about  a month,  but  it  had  become  very  severe  three 
days  before  admission.  The  husband  wished  to  call  in  a doctor,  but  the 
attendant  assured  him  there  was  no  danger.  When  the  woman  was  almost 
pulseless  he  called  in  two  doctors  who  did  what  was  necessary,  and  sent  the 
patient  to  us.  I delivered  her  at  once  of  a dead  child  and  managed  to  save 
her  life,  but  if  she  had  lost  a very  few  more  ounces  of  blood  there  would  have 
been  no  hopes  for  her.  She,  too,  had  been  infected  by  the  midwife,  and 
became  very  septic,  but  ultimately  recovered. 

This  question  of  septic  infection  is  an  exceedingly  important  one.  At  the 
present  time  quite  as  many  puerperal  women  die  of  sepsis  as  in  the  days  prior 
to  the  use  of  antiseptics.  The  great  majority  of  these  cases  are  entirely  due  to 
ignorance  and  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  attendants.  It  would  be  wrong 
to  attribute  all  cases  of  sepsis  to  untrained  attendants,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  are  responsible  for  many  of  them. 
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In  connection  with  this  subject  there  is  another  very  important  point,  viz., 
the  proper  care  of  the  new-born  child,  especially  of  its  eyes.  Ophthalmia  or 
blennorrhcea  neonatorum,  or  inflammation  of  the  eyes  of  the  new-born,  is 
unfortunately  not  an  uncommon  disease  among  the  class  we  are  speaking  of. 
In  Fuch’s  Text-Book  of  Ophthalmology  it  is  stated  that,  ‘ In  the  asylums  for 
the  blind  of  Germany  and  Austria  those  who  are  rendered  blind  by  blennorrhcea 
neonatorum  form  more  than  one-third  part  of  the  whole  number.  On  the 
whole  those  who  are  rendered  blind  in  this  way  certainly  constitute  more  than 
the  tenth  part  of  all  living  blind  persons.  The  number  of  blind  in  Europe  is 
reckoned  at  more  than  300,000.  If  blennorrhcea  neonatorum  were  made  to 
disappear  from  the  causes  of  blindness,  by  universally  carrying  out  a prophy- 
lactic treatment,  there  would  be  in  Europe  alone  at  least  30,000  fewer  blind 
people.’  In  Great  Britain  the  percentage  is  about  the  same. 

The  expression  ‘ born  blind’  in  most  cases  is  incorrect.  It  is  very  rare  for 
a child  to  be  actually  blind  at  birth,  so  rare  that  I have  never  seen  a case. 
The  eyes  are  all  right,  but  they  have  become  infected  during  the  process  of 
parturition,  and  a very  virulent  form  of  inflammation  is  set  up,  which,  if  not 
properly  treated,  will,  in  a few  days,  destroy  the  eyes,  before  the  poor  babe  is 
able  to  appreciate  the  blessings  of  sight.  By  proper  prophylactic  treatment  the 
disease  can  be  prevented,  and  if  a case  should  arise  in  spite  of  the  prophylaxis 
it  is  quite  curable  provided  great  care  is  taken.  At  one  time  it  was  a terrible 
scourge  in  maternity  hospitals,  but  it  is  now  rarely  seen  within  their  walls,  and 
when  a case  does  occur  blindness  should  not  result. 

It  is  appalling  to  think  that  every  year  many  new-born  babes  are  robbed  of 
their  eyesight  simply  through  the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  those  who 
attend  them  during  the  first  few  days  of  life.  If  by  the  supplying  of  proper 
attendants  to  poor  lying-in  women  the  eyesight  of  all  these  babes  can  be  saved, 
surely  the  thing  is  well  worth  doing  on  this  score  alone.  That  such  would  be 
the  case  admits  of  no  doubt. 

Untrained  women  look  upon  these  cases  as  trivial  and  merely  due  to  cold 
and  if  they  adopt  treatment  it  is  usually  of  a most  perfunctory  kind.  The 
inflammation  runs  its  course  unchecked  for  a few  days,  and  perhaps  the  child 
is  then  taken  to  an  eye  hospital,  when  in  all  probability  the  destructive  process 
has  gone  too  far  to  permit  of  the  eyes  being  saved. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  how  best  to  give  assistance  to  poor  lying-in 
women  in  their  own  homes  lies,  I venture  to  suggest,  in  the  employment  of 
properly  trained  nurses  working  under  supervision.  These  nurses  should  be 
trained  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  properly  manage  all  ordinary  cases,  and 
to  recognise  an  abnormal  or  difficult  case  early,  and  call  in  medical  assistance, 
or  have  the  patient  at  once  removed  to  hospital.  In  towns  where  there  are 
maternity  hospitals  the  working  of  the  scheme  should  be  intrusted  to  the 
hospitals.  In  other  towns  and  in  country  districts  the  scheme  could  be  quite 
well  worked  along  with  the  Jubilee  Nursing  Scheme,  which  is  doing  such 
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work  *U  ovor  the  country.  It  wv'uld  be  neces^y  to  h*ve 
su^vrintetHients  whv*  wvxilvi  be  wiUinj;  to  render  Assistance  when  needeci,  and 
to  whom  the  nurses  wouKl  require  to  suixmit  teixvts  of  all  their  cast's.  1 haw 
saKi  that  the  wv>rk'.n<  out  of  the  scheme  should  be  left  tc»  the  maternity 
hc>sfHta!s  in  their  own  towns.  My  reasons  for  doing  this  are: — ist.  To 
prerent  the  multipiyii^  of  charities  fcr  the  same  : ^nd.  Because  thev 

cam  dv'  the  work  much  cheapt'r  and  much  better  than  any  other  organisatk'n. 
as  they  have  the  means  of  treating  the  cases  in  hospital  which  cannot  bt- 
treated  at  home.  Vou  might  say  that  an  orgattisation  wxvking  anumg  the  poor 
at  their  own  homes  wvMild  be  quite  justihed  in  sending  their  bad  causes  into  the 
hespirals.  The  hospitals  will  not  netuse  them,  because  they  cannot,  but  the 
members  of  the  srafis  wiU  not  thank  any  other  staff  for  sending  on  cases  where 
ine&>rtual  attempts  hare  been  nude  to  deliver.  In  Glasgow  we  suffer  very 
much  from  this,  and  I for  one  should  be  v'ery  sorry  to  have  any  increase  in 
the  number  of  such  cases.  l.et  us  have  them  first-hand  and  we  will  i.ike  all 
tesponsihiKty.  but  we  object  to  our  hospital  being  made  a dumping  ground  for 
bad  cases.  * Dumping  * is  not  by  any  means  confined  to  fiscal  nutters. 

In  Glasgow,  if  funds  were  forthcoming,  the  scheme  could  be  worked  out 
quite  easily.  -\ll  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  to  establish  more  branches 
of  the  hospital  similar  to  the  two  we  already  have.  Two  or  three  more  would 
be  quite  erK'cgh  to  s'jpply  the  districts  which  are  too  far  off  to  be  worked  from 
the  main  hospiraL  The  cost  would  not  be  very  great.  The  poor  people 
wcsiKl  soon  ream  by  experience  to  call  in  the  nurses,  in  preference  to  the  un- 
trained women,  and  I am  confident  much  suffering  would  be  alleviated,  and 
nunv  Kves.  both  of  mothers  and  children,  would  be  saved,  and  the  number  of 
bl'.nd  would  be  materially  lessened. 

It  OUT  be  'arced  tiut  if  such  a scheme  were  carried  out  certificated  mid- 
wives.  who  work  among  the  poor,  would  find  their  occupation  gone.  This 
would  probably  be  true  to  a certain  extent,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  giurd 
acainst  sendirs:  free  nurses  to  people  who  were  able  to  pay.  Judging  from  our 
present  work.  I should  say  that  the  maiemiiy  charity  is  less  abused  than  any 
other  one.  and  oo  an  extended  basts  I think  the  result  would  be  the  same.  It 
would  be  very  advisable  to  have  these  certificated  midwives  registered,  and 
workinc  under  suoervision.  The  English  Act  has  not  been  in  torce  long 
enoush  for  cue  to  form  an  opiiuon  as  to  how  it  will  work,  but  it  should  un- 
doubtedly b«e  a safeguard  to  the  poor.  I hop?  soon  to  see  it  applied  to 
Scotland  in  an  improved  fortn. 

Bui  what  about  the  ‘ howdies ' ? They  will  be  robbed  of  a source  of  income, 
and  rightly  so.  Tney  hare  no  sUxJ:\  and  we  may  disregard  their  claims. 
Their  :s  an  iBesitimate  one.  therefore  does  not  entitle  them  to  com- 

pensation. The  sooner  they  are  put  down  the  belter  tor  the  people  they  pre) 

I do  nc-t  tntend  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  how  to  raise  funds  for  such  a 


•chojine,  but  1 am  qtxjts  coofi<d«m  tiat  if  ti>e  pabtic  were  emet  bfoagbt  to 
reali'v;  the  ruk«  to  wbidi  tfaooaaud*  of  poor  woaac^J  and  m»oc«n  babet 

are  (ubjoettd,  from  tivt  ignoraxtot  of  tboK;  irbo  attend  upon  them,  d»«rt  »ooid 
Ivt  a gw5fOU»  r<t*pon»e  to  ajijr  To  »eaitby  ladks  dtsixcm*  aiiddat- 

I'fig  th*  fufftrrtn^  of  tlvar  \tm  fortocato  I would  »peciaiJf  rwxaejotxx: 

it  contideratiOD. 

I>:atb  in  aoy  form  is  a torribie  calamitj  to  a booaehoid,  k*t  wfa«j  it  co®« 
to  a mother  in  childbed,  and  torm  what  ought  to  be  a time  of  re^oidng  mto 
mourning,  the  tadnew  of  it  is  inexpressible-  Any  scbeine  which  wiB  tend  to 
lessen  such  calamities  is  surely  worth  sperxiing  a Imle  money  cpoc- 
(Su  Summary  of  l}t$(uifioH,  foj'e  411,/ 


THE  ORGANISATION  OF  THE  HOME  TREAT- 
MENT OF  PULMONARY  TUBERCULOSIS 

By  R.  W.  PHILIP,  M.A.,  M-D^  F.R.CP.E. 

Senior  Phjiician  to  the  Victoria  Hoipital  for  Contumption,  EJinbter^b 

Amowc  the  important  subjects  which  will  occupy  the  attentioo  of  the  present 
International  Congress,  there  is  probably  none  of  more  umx>ediate  significance 
to  oar  communities  than  the  Organisation  of  the  Home  Treatment  cf  PtiIxocmarT 
Tuberculosis.  The  home  treatment  of  tuberculosis  occupies  a diStrent  piat- 
form  from  the  home  treatment  of  most  other  diseases.  In  the  case  of  acute 
illness,  patients,  if  they  hare  been  reasonably  prorident,  can  generally  face  the 
situation,  including  enforced  cessatkxi  from  work,  without  serkms  incoareznenoe 
either  to  themselves  or  their  household.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  fevers,  where 
the  danger  of  communication  to  other  members  of  the  household  is  recognhed, 
municipal  and  other  authorities  have  made  provision  for  the  isolatkm,  n-jir- 
tenance  and  treatment  of  the  individual  while  the  disease  runs  its  axnt. 

THE  EXTEirr  OF  THE  ISSTE 

In  respect  of  persons  affected  with  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis — more  especially 
when  belonging  to  the  poorer  classes — the  cooditioas  are  very  different.  lu 
the  first  {^ace  the  disease  is  much  more  disastrous  in  its  effects,  both 
physical  and  pecuniary.  At  the  best,  the  Olaea  must  be  a loce  cwk-  It 
reduces  the  patient  frequently  from  the  state  of  an  able-bodied,  to  a nxwe  or  less 
disabled  working-man.  For  months  or  years  the  individcal  may  be  to 

work,  or  may  have  to  limit  himself  to  part  time,  or  may  have  to  take  to  a less 
remunerative  occupation.  Farther,  his  medical  treatment,  if  it  is  to  be  effec- 
tive, is  relatively  costly.  Continued,  as  it  must  be  for  long,  it  forms  a serious 
drain  on  the  individual  s resources.  All  the  time,  moreover,  or  at  least  durine 
large  part  of  the  illness,  the  patient  is  a source  of  danger,  more  or  less  pw>- 
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nounced,  according  to  the  relative  care  or  carelessness  exercised,  to  those  living 
under  the  same  roof,  or  coming  into  close  contact  with  him.  The  risk  of  in- 
fection, comparatively  slight  as  it  may  be,  in  large,  well-ventilated  houses, 
becomes  accentuated  in  the  contracted  dwellings  of  the  poor.  The  danger  of 
communication  is  enhanced  by  the  short  commons  which  advancing  poverty 
brings  to  the  household,  and  the  physical  strain  put  on  delicate  dependents  in 
their  effort  to  undertake  work  for  which  they  may  be  unfit. 

The  picture  is  sufficiently  wretched.  And  yet  those  who  have  been  brought 
into  intimate  relationship  with  the  disease,  and  its  effects  among  the  poor,  will 
be  the  first  to  admit  that  it  is  far  from  overdrawn.  The  distress  is  in  many 
cases  infinitely  greater  than  I have  outlined.  The  miserable  drama  drags  its 
weary  course  it  may  be  for  two,  three,  five  years,  or  longer. 

HAS  THE  ISSUE  BEEN  ADEQUATELY  CONCEIVED  AND  FACED? 

It  may  well  be  asked  whether  we  have  seriously  faced  the  problem.  Have 
we  really  attempted  to  deal  with  the  issues  as  they  deserve  ? Have  not  com- 
munities, more  especially  our  larger  centres,  a distinct  responsibility  in  the 
matter,  (i)  in  respect  of  the  individual  sufferer,  and  (2)  in  respect  of  those  who 
are  dependent  upon  him,  and  who  are  so  closely  associated  with  him  as  to  be 
necessarily  exposed  to  risk? 

There  appears  to  exist  at  the  present  time  a popular  notion  that  the  solution 
of  the  tuberculosis  problem  has  been  found  in  the  establishment  of  sanatoria 
for  consumption  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  far  from  my  wish  to 
suggest  for  one  moment  that  sanatoria  do  not  play  an  important  part.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  been  my  lot  to  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  foundation 
of  such  an  institution  for  the  poor  of  this  district.  The  establishment  of 
sanatoria  in  different  countries  has  been  an  immense  step  forward.  An  increase 
in  their  number,  proportionate  to  the  needs  of  communities,  on  sufficient  and 
inexpensive  lines,  is  certainly  to  be  desired.  None  the  less  it  must  be  frankly 
admitted  that  the  establishment  of  sanatoria  and  hospitals  meets  only  one 
aspect  of  the  question.  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis  is  a disease  of  extremely 
varying  complexion.  Only  a certain  number  of  cases,  and  those  preferably  the 
early  cases,  are  suitable  for  sanatorium  treatment.  In  respect  of  such  patients 
existing  sanatoria  can  undertake  the  cure  of  a small  number  only. 

I greatly  doubt  if  the  frequency  of  the  disease  is  distantly  realised  by  most 
of  our  citizens.  Have  you  ever  asked  yourself  how  many  cases  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  exist  in  any  large  city  with  which  you  may  be  acquainted?  Take, 
for  example,  Edinburgh.  On  an  average  some  500  persons  die  annually  of  the 
disease.  This  in  no  sense  represents  the  number  of  persons  affected  by  the 
disease  during  that  period.  Is  it  possible  to  make  an  estimate  ? Certain  con- 
tributions towards  an  estimate  are  available.  Taking  a wide  statistic,  the 
average  duration  of  a case  of  pulmonary  consumption  may  be  reckoned  at  say 
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five  years.  This  is  probably  within  the  mark.  That  means,  accordingly,  that  in 
such  a city  as  this  there  are  at  least  some  2500  persons  presently  affected  who 
will  finally  die  of  the  disease.  It  is  to  be  kept  in  view  also  that  a large  propor- 
tion of  persons  die  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  whose  death  is,  from  one  cause 
or  another,  recorded  in  other  terms,  such  as  pleurisy,  broncho-pneumonia, 
bronchitis,  debility,  child-birth,  and  the  like.  Were  the  necessary  correction 
made,  it  would  probably  increase  the  figure  at  least  25  per  cent.,  making  the 
total  some  3125  cases.  Further,  it  is  well  known  that  vast  numbers  of  persons 
who  actually  die  of  other  diseases  are,  or  have  been,  affected  more  or  less 
seriously  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  At  least  one-third,  and  probably  one- 
half,  of  all  persons  dying  bear  traces  of  the  disease  in  one  or  other  stage.  The 
approximate  total  mortality  per  annum  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh  amounts 
approximately  to  5600.  Deducting  600  for  the  already  reckoned  tuberculosis 
mortality,  and  taking  one-fourth  of  the  remainder  as  representing  the  number 
affected  by  pulmonary  tuberculosis  not  already  included  in  the  estimate,  say 
1250,  and  adding  it  to  the  3125  already  quoted,  we  have  a total  of  4375. 
This  figure  may  be  taken  as  much  within  the  mark.  I believe  that  it  might  be 
added  to  largely.  Accepting  the  figure,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
present  argument,  and  keeping  in  view  that  the  great  majority  of  the  persons 
thus  included  belong  to  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community,  what  possibility 
exists  for  the  adequate  treatment  and  supervision  of  the  disease  either  in 
sanatoria  or  in  hospitals  for  the  dying  ? 

Even  were  it  possible,  is  it  from  the  condition  of  things  desirable  ? Once 
more,  keep  in  view  that  the  disease  is  a slowly  progressive  one,  that  for  months, 
perhaps  for  years,^  the  patient  may  be  able  to  do  a fair  day’s  work,  or  part  day’s 
work,  or  undertake  some  lighter  occupation  such  as  that  of  caretaker  or  the  like. 
Admitting  that  he  may  safely,  and  in  many  cases  must  remain  at  home,  the 
problem  is.  How  best  are  we  to  afford  him  relief  from  suffering  and  distress  ? 
How  best  are  we  to  minimise  the  risk  of  his  becoming  a source  of  danger  to 
other  persons  ? 

The  issues  involved  in  the  problem  are  most  practical  and  far  reaching. 
How  are  we  to  prevent  or  limit  the  effects  of  the  prolonged  physical  and 
financial  drain  which,  unless  timeously  checked,  reduces  from  a state  of  com- 
parative comfort  to  one  of  absolute  poverty  ? From  the  other  point  of  view  the 
problem  is.  How  to  limit  most  effectively  the  communication  of  the  disease 
from  the  already  affected  person  to  other  members  of  his  household,  to  the 
dwelling  itself  (which  may  be  vacated  to-morrow,  and,  without  any  effort  at  dis- 
infection, be  occupied  by  another  family),  and  also  to  persons  brought  into 
contact  with  the  affected  person  at  work  or  elsewhere  ? When  regard  is  had  to 
the  wide  bearings  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  admitted  that  a community  can  ill 
afford  to  trust  to  haphazard  handling  of  the  problem— a handling  which,  in 
most  instances,  amounts  to  little  at  all. 
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SUPERVISED  HOME  TREATMENT  ESSENTIAL 

It  is  eminently  worthy  of  the  best  efforts  of  such  an  International  Congress 
to  discuss  and  plan  out  some  scheme  by  which  the  present  hopeless  state  of 
affairs  may  be  corrected.  I believe  that  in  the  solution  of  the  tuberculosis 
problem,  a plan  of  supervised  home  relief  must  play  a chief  part.  Such  relief 
must  be  based  on  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  facts,  a clear  conception  of  the 
necessity  and  the  possibilities,  and  must  be  well  organised.  What  I have  to 
submit  in  the  way  of  a practical  proposal  is  the  outcome  of  considerable 
experience  and  thought  in  relation  to  the  practical  solution  of  the  question  in 
Edinburgh. 

In  the  foreground  I must  ask  the  Congress  to  excuse  me  if  I introduce 
a certain  element  of  narrative,  which  I do  in  order  thereby  better  to  illustrate 
some  of  the  points,  and  to  explain  that  the  conclusions  submitted  are  not  those 
of  the  mere  doctrinaire. 


EXPERIENCE  IN  EDINBURGH 

Up  to  1887,  there  was  in  Edinburgh  no  central  or  concerted  action  in 
relation  to  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Patients  were  received 
and  excellently  treated  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  and  other  hospitals  so  long  as 
it  was  possible  to  keep  them.  The  general  dispensaries  of  the  city  received 
and  prescribed  medically  for  those  consumptive  patients  who  presented  them- 
selves for  treatment.  Such  treatment  necessarily  consisted  largely  in  the 
prescription  of  some  form  of  cough  mixture.  The  duration  of  the  patient’s 
treatment  depended  on  the  continuance  of  the  more  aggressive  symptoms,  and 
his  faith  in  the  prescriber  or  prescription.  Consumptive  patients,  when  too  ill 
to  come  to  the  dispensary,  were  commonly  relegated  to  the  list  of  chronic  or 
troublesome  patients,  visited  occasionally  by  a frequently  changing  series  of 
medical  students,  whose  conceptions  of  treatment,  doubtless  excellent  so  far  as 
they  went,  did  not  extend  very  far.  As  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  and 
a large  public  dispensary,  one  felt  frequently  heart-sick  at  the  evident  ineffec- 
tiveness of  the  assault  made  on  so  tremendous  an  evil.  Such  considerations 
led  naturally  to  the  practical  question  whether  some  more  definite  and  organised 
effort  might  not  be  made.  Accordingly,  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  having 
satisfied  myself  that  a well-directed  movement  towards  the  end  in  view  would 
have  the  approval  of  those  who  might  take  the  trouble  to  think  of  the  matter, 
I succeeded,  with  the  help  of  a few  kind  friends,  in  establishing  the  Victoria 
Dispensary  for  Consumption  in  the  heart  of  Edinburgh.  Its  object  was  to 
afford  a central  institution  toward  which  all  poor  persons  affected  with  con- 
sumption might  be  directed.  The  scope  of  the  institution  was  a large  one, 
and  included : — 

(a)  The  reception  and  examination  of  patients  at  the  Dispensary,  and  the 
keeping  of  a record  of  every  one  thus  received,  with  an  account  of  his 
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illness,  history,  surroundings,  and  present  condition,  the  record  being 
added  to  on  each  subsequent  visit. 

(d)  The  instruction  of  patients  how  to  treat  themselves,  and  how  to  prevent 
or  minimise  the  risk  of  infection  to  others. 

(c)  The  dispensing  of  necessary  medicines,  disinfectants,  and  sputum- 

bottles,  and,  where  the  family  conditions  seemed  to  warrant  it,  of  food 
stuffs  and  the  like. 

(d)  The  visitation  of  patients  at  their  own  homes,  more  especially  of 

patients  confined  to  the  house  or  to  bed,  and  this  for  the  double 
purpose  of  treatment  and  of  investigation  into  the  state  of  the  dwell- 
ing, the  general  conditions  of  life,  and  the  risk  of  infection  to  others 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

(e)  The  selection  of  more  likely  patients  for  hospital  treatment,  either  of 

early  cases  for  sanatoria,  or  of  late  cases  for  some  incurable  insti- 
tution. 

{/)  The  guidance  generally  of  patients,  and  friends  of  patients,  and  other 
inquirers  on  questions  related  to  consumption. 

The  programme,  as  rapidly  sketched  above,  has  been  carried  out  during  the 
past  seventeen  years  by  a staff  of  willing  colleagues,  nurses,  and  a Samaritan 
Committee  of  ladies,  all  of  whom  have  taken  part  not  merely  in  the  general 
work  of  the  Dispensary,  but  have  especially  undertaken  the  surveillance  of 
consumptive  patients  at  their  own  homes.  Altogether,  up  to  the  present  time, 
over  13,360  patients  are  on  our  books.  As  many  as  eighty-seven  patients  have 
attended  on  one  day.  The  majority  of  these  have  paid  many  attendances 
to  the  Dispensary.  Some  have  attended  for  many  years.  A very  large  number 
have  been  supervised  at  their  own  homes. 

In  addition  to  the  routine  work  of  the  Dispensary,  more  detailed  investiga-  ’ 
tions  have  been  carried  out  from  time  to  time  with  a view  to  ascertaining  the 
distribution  of  the  disease  in  the  city.  These  investigations  include  at  the 
present  time  a systematic  record  as  to  the  home  conditions  of  the  patient 
according  to  the  accompanying  schedule,  the  inquiry  being  carefully  undertaken 
at  the  patient’s  home  by  a trained  nurse,  who  visits  with  a view  to  assist  the 
patient,  under  the  superintendence  of  one  of  the  medical  officers. 


SCHEDULE  OF  INQUIRY  REGARDING  DISPENSARY  PATIENTS 


JVo.  in  Ledger. 


Date  of  Report. 


Name 

Address 

Occupation 

Able  to  work  full  time  ? 

If  unable,  confined  to  bed? 
How  long  ill  ? 


Age 

Married  or  Single? 

Has  patient  changed  occupation  ? 
Or  part  time? 


Situation  of  House  (area,  ground  floor,  ist,  etc.)? 
Number  and  Ages  of  Inmates? 
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Number  and  Description  of  Rooms? 

General  aspect  of  House  (clean,  damp,  dusty,  smelly)? 

Number  of  Windows  ? Can  they  open  ? 

Are  they  kept  open  («)  by  day? 

(d)  by  night? 

Have  they  always  been  kept  open? 

Does  Patient  sleep  alone  (a)  in  Bed  ? 

(d)  in  Room? 

How  is  Washing  of  Clothes  done? 

How  long  in  present  House  ? 

If  has  removed  within  two  years,  previous  Addresses? 

Have  there  been  Illnesses  or  Deaths  in  House? 

(a)  In  own  time  ? 

(d)  In  previous  occupancy? 

Exposed  to  infection  (a)  at  home  ? 

(d)  at  work  ? 

(c)  among  friends  ? 

Present  health  of  other  members  of  household? 

What  precaution  taken  to  disinfect? 

T.  B.  in  sputum  ? 

T.  B.  in  dust  of  room  ? 

General  dietary  ? Teetotal  ? 

General  condition  (well-to-do,  badly  off)  ? 

Proximate  income  of  household  ? 

Assisted  by  Societies,  Church,  Friends,  Rates  ? 

Signed. Reporter 

Medical  Officer. 


We  have  now  a considerable  mass  of  such  records,  containing  most  valuable 
statistics  and  information  regarding  the  disease.  These  are  being  steadily 
added  to  from  day  to  day.  I may  say  that  we  have  found  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  obtaining  the  desired  information. 

The  Dispensary,  as  at  present  arranged,  contains  two  consulting-rooms 
(with  a dark  room  for  laryngoscopical  examination),  one  large  waiting-room,  two 
dressing-rooms,  a general  office  where  names  are  entered,  a laboratory  for 
bacteriological  examination,  and  a drug  and  food  store.  An  officer  lives  on 
the  premises,  to  afford  information  when  the  Dispensary  is  not  formally  open, 
and  to  receive  requests  from  patients  for  medical  attendance  in  the  absence  of 
the  doctors.  The  same  officer  receives  and  enters  the  names  of  patients  on  the 
afternoons  when  the  Dispensary  is  open.  This  officer  is  conversant  with  the 
home  and  work  conditions  of  m.any  of  the  patients.  The  staff  further  consists 
of  two  honorary  visiting  physicians,  who  attend  when  the  dispensary  is  open 
and  supervise  the  work,  two  qualified  assistant  medical  officers,  who  devote  a 
large  part  of  their  time  to  the  work,  receiving  a small  honorarium,  a nurse, 
trained  in  modern  open-air  methods,  who  visits  the  homes  and  makes  most  of 
the  inquiries,  under  the  superintendence  of  one  or  other  of  the  medical  men, 
and  a volunteer  Samaritan  Committee  of  ladies,  who,  in  conference  with  the 
doctors,  take  in  charge  the  more  distressing  cases,  with  a view  to  assist  in  any 
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way  that  seems  proper  in  the  circumstance.  The  operations  of  this  committee 
are  regulated  in  fortnightly  meeting,  and  a minute  of  the  business  is  kept. 


TUBERCULOSIS  DISPENSARY 

So  far  as  I am  aware,  this  was  the  first  attempt  to  deal  in  more  systematised 
fashion  with  the  great  crowd  of  tuberculous  city  poor.  During  the  seventeen 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  its  foundation,  it  has  been  my  lot  to  be  in 
constant  touch  with  every  department  of  the  work.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  through  the  operations  of  the  Dispensary  a propaganda  of  considerable 
importance  has  been  established,  and  not  a little  contributed  towards  the  relief 
and  prevention  of  consumption  in  the  city.  It  is  from  the  experience  obtained 
by  close  participation  in  the  work  of  the  Dispensary  that  I venture  to  recom- 
mend the  system,  in  its  main  features,  as  one  worthy  of  development  in  every 
large  centre. 

It  must  be  kept  in  view  that  the  Tuberculosis  Dispensary  which  I propose  is 
something  much  more  elaborate  than  at  present  exists  in  relation  to  the  out- 
patient departments  of  many  consumption  hospitals  or  general  dispensaries. 
These,  doubtless,  do  excellent  work  so  far  as  their  arrangements  permit.  My 
contention  is  that  their  plan  of  operation  has  not  been  sufficiently  developed 
and  systematised,  and  that  their  efforts  have  been  limited  too  much  to  the 
medical  treatment  of  the  individual  applicant. 

Within  more  recent  years,  the  idea  of  a Tuberculosis  Dispensary  has, 
it  would  seem,  occurred  independently  to  workers  in  other  countries.  Dis- 
pensaries, resembling  more  or  less  that  w'hich  I have  described,  have  been 
founded  by  voluntary  effort  especially  in  France  and  Belgium.  Here  I would 
desire  to  pay  a special  tribute  to  the  work  effected  in  this  direction  by  Professor 
Calmette,  of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  Lille,  to  whom  the  establishment  of  the 
Emile  Roux  Anti-Tuberculous  Dispensary  (founded  in  1900)  is  due.  Regard- 
ing this  and  other  forward  movements  in  the  same  direction  in  France  and 
Belgium,  and  the  special  characteristics  of  these,  I hope  the  Congress  will  have 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  directly  from  Professor  Calmette  and  others.  In 
Germany,  a movement,  though  of  somewhat  different  conception,  is  on  foot. 
The  various  aspects  of  the  subject  were  considered  at  the  Tuberculosis 
Congress  held  in  Berlin  in  November  1903.  It  would  appear  from  the  discus- 
sion, however,  that  the  recently  established  Polyclinik  for  Tuberculosis  partakes 
rather  of  the  character  of  the  ordinary  out-patient  department  of  one  of  our 
consumption  hospitals,  largely  restricting  its  operations  to  the  medical  treat- 
ment of  the  individual  applicant.  There  was  expressed  a strong  feeling  in 
favour  of  the  development  of  institutions  of  the  Dispensary  type — the  name 
\V ohlfahristelle  fiir  Lungenkratike  being  suggested  as  a fitting  description. 
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RELATION  TO  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES 

If  we  are  to  make  a serious  forward  movement  against  tuberculosis,  it  seems 
to  me  essential  that  the  organisation  should  expand  on  all  the  lines  I have 
indicated.  We  must  go  even  further.  We  cannot  afford  to  trust  to  individual 
effort,  or  even  to  wider  benevolent  enterprise.  The  evil  to  be  faced  is  one  of 
vast  proportions,  and  affects  the  best  interests  of  the  community.  There  exists 
a clamant  need  that  each  community  should  face  the  question  for  itself,  in  the 
interests  of  the  public  health  no  less  than  in  the  interests  of  the  affected 
individual. 

On  whom,  then,  should  fall  the  responsibility  of  such  an  organisation  ? 
The  answer  seems  to  me  emphatically  on  the  Local  Authorities— Municipalities, 
Parish  Councils,  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  the  corresponding  bodies  in  different 
countries.  In  our  cities  the  institution  should  be  municipal.  The  Tuberculosis 
Dispensary  or  Bureau,  or  whatever  it  is  called,  should  be  placed  under  the 
medical  officer  of  health.  It  should,  however,  form  a separate  department  of 
his  activity. 


PLAN  OF  OPERATIONS 

The  Department  should  include  a Dispensary  to  which  consumptive  patients 
of  the  poorer  classes,  and  patients  with  chronic  colds  or  persistent  ill  health, 
should  be  invited  to  come.  Consumptives  presenting  themselves  at  other 
dispensaries,  infirmaries,  and  hospitals  should  be  directed  to  the  Tuberculosis 
Dispensary.  At  the  Dispensary  such  patients  should  receive  information 
regarding  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  the  disease.  Printed  instructions 
of  a clear  and  practical  sort  should  be  issued  to  every  patient  and  distributed 
freely  in  all  likely  places  {vide  instructions  appended,  which  have  been  distributed 
for  fifteen  years  from  the  Victoria  Dispensary).  Spitting-flasks  and  disinfectants 
should  be  freely  dispensed.  By  means  of  one  or  several  visiting  medical 
officers,  charge  should  be  taken  of  patients  too  ill  to  attend  the  Dispensary  and 
too  poor  to  pay  for  sufficient  medical  attendance  at  their  own  homes.  By 
means  of  the  Dispensary,  the  disinfection  and  cleansing  of  infected  houses  and 
patients  should  be  carried  out.  At  the  laboratory  of  the  Dispensary,  the 
bacteriological  diagnosis  of  the  disease  should  be  undertaken.  By  means  of 
the  addresses  communicated  by  the  patients  to  the  authorities,  a system  of 
voluntary  notification  would  be  immediately  established  which,  pending  the 
institution  of  compulsory  notification,  would  afford  much  valuable  information 
regarding  the  distribution  of  the  disease.  This  would  be  furtlier  enhanced  by 
a systematic  inquiry  regarding  the  home  conditions  of  the  patients  on  the  lines 
I have  proposed.  Not  the  slightest  difficulty  need  be  feared  in  relation  to  the 
carrying  out  of  this,  if  the  matter  be  gone  about  in  a common-sense  and 
sympathetic  fashion.  Up  to  the  present,  in  the  experience  of  the  Victoria 
Dispensary  no  case  of  refusal  has  occurred.  Contrariwise,  the  patients  visited 
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have  welcomed  the  nurses  and  doctors,  and  facilitated  the  inquiry  m every 
possible  way. 

The  Dispensary  should  be  in  relation,  or  at  least  in  close  touch,  with  the 
various  hospitals  prepared  to  receive  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and 
would  direct  suitable  patients,  on  the  one  hand,  to  sanatoria,  and,  on  the  other, 
to  hospitals  for  incurable  or  dying  cases. 

If  the  proposal  were  more  practically  realised  (which  I made  some  half-dozen 
years  ago  in  the  British  Medical  Journal'^)  that  Tuberculosis  Colonies  should  be 
established  where  poor  patients  might  be  enabled  for  long  periods,  and  under 
hygienic  conditions,  to  maintain  themselves  honourably  by  contributing  to  the 
common  good  of  the  residents,  it  would  be  a further  function  of  the  Dispensary 
to  select  suitable  patients  for  the  Colony,  explaining  to  them  its  advantages  in 
the  shape  both  of  physical  and  pecuniary  benefit.  Our  experience  for  many 
years  at  the  Victoria  Hospital — where  the  conception  has  taken  practical  shape 
— abundantly  proves  that  the  idea  of  Tuberculosis  Colonies  is  a practicable  one. 
At  the  present  time  the  major  portion  of  the  non-medical  staff  of  the  hospital, 
including  garden-workers,  engineer,  carpenter,  bath  attendants,  maid-servants, 
and  other  workers,  is  constituted  by  tuberculous  patients  who  have  been 
restored  to  health  at  the  hospital,  but  whose  chances  of  permanent  cure  would 
have  been  prejudiced  by  an  immediate  return  to  their  previous  employment. 

The  Dispensary  would  also  play  an  important  part  in  the  relief  of  the 
pecuniary  distress  which  the  disease  so  often  entails.  The  families  and 
dependents  of  affected  persons  must  not  only  be  safeguarded  in  respect  of 
their  health  and  thus  kept' fit  for  work,  but  where  necessary,  as  when  the  chief 
wage-earning  member  is  affected,  the  Dispensary  should  take  cognisance  of  the 
household  means,  and,  if  desirable,  put  the  household  in  touch  with  one  or 
other  public  or  charitable  fund.  Reference  to  the  Inquiry  Schedule  Sheet  at 
present  used  at  the  Victoria  Dispensary  will  show  that  it  includes  inquiry  on  such 
lines.  Nor  has  any  inconvenience  been  found  in  obtaining  the  information. 

Another  valuable  aspect  of  the  Dispensary’s  operations  would  be  the 
determination  of  suitable  lines  of  employment  of  a light  and  open-air  kind  for 
consumptive  patients  not  requiring  hospital  treatment.  This  has  been  found, 
in  my  experience,  one  of  the  most  helpful,  if  sometimes  a difficult,  part  of  the 
Dispensary’s  operations.  Many  families  have  been  saved  from  destitution  by 
the  timely  suggestion  of  such  work.  Were  Tuberculosis  Colonies  only  more 
widely  developed,  a large  part  of  the  difficulty  would  be  removed. 

To  the  care  of  the  Dispensary  would  naturally  return  patients  who,  after 
sanatorium  treatment,  remained  still  on  doubtful  ground  in  respect  of  per- 
manence of  cure.  These  would  be  similarly  advised  as  to  occupation, 
residence,  continuance  of  treatment,  and  from  time  to  time  would  report 
themselves  for  fresh  examination. 

‘ ‘ On  the  Universal  Applicability  of  the  Open. air  Treatment  of  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis.’ 

British  Medical  Journal,  23rd  July  1898. 
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School  children,  already  affected  with  the  disease,  would  be  removed  from 
the  prejudicial  influences  of  school-life,  and  their  education  supervised  on 
physical  lines.  This  would  constitute  an  important  move  in  preventive 
medicine  in  the  interest  both  of  the  infected  child  and  of  the  other  school 
children. 

COST  OF  MAINTENANCE 

As  to  cost,  I feel  satisfied,  from  experience,  that  in  a town  of  the  size,  say, 
of  Edinburgh,  a sufficient  organisation  of  the  kind  might  be  effected  for  an 
annual  outlay  of  circa  £\ooo.  This  sum  would  admit  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  Dispensary  and  a sufficient  staff  of  medical  assistants,  nurses,  a clerk,  and 
officer.  The  institution  is  necessarily  capable  of  wide  extension,  with  cor- 
respondingly greater  outlay.  I am  confident  that  for  the  sum  mentioned  the 
essentials  of  the  scheme  could  be  carried  out  effectively.  The  outlay  is  trifling 
as  compared  with  the  cost  of  provision  and  maintenance  of  hospital  accommoda- 
tion for  such  patients,  while  in  many  instances  the  benefit  to  the  individual 
would  be  as  satisfactory.  The  advantage  to  the  community  would  be  incal- 
culable, and  should  thoroughly  justify  the  discharge  of  public  money  for  the 
purpose. 

COMPLETE  ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS  ORGANISATION 

Elsewhere,^  I have  had  occasion  to  indicate  that  a complete  organisation 
against  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis  must  include,  for  our  large  cities : — 

(1)  A Home  for  dying  patients,  chiefly  in  the  interests  of  other  persons. 

(2)  A Sanatorium  or  Sanatoria  for  selected  patients  who,  with  a view  to 

the  cure  of  the  disease,  require  a special  regime  not  procurable  in 
their  own  homes. 

(3)  Colonies  for  the  after  life  and  supervision  of  patients  in  whom  the 

disease  has  been  sufficiently  arrested  to  make  selected  open-air 
employment  feasible  and  desirable. 

(4)  A Tuberculosis  Dispensary,  with  the  functions  and  relations  I have 

attempted  to  outline. 

In  the  conflict  with  tuberculous  disease,  which  every  progressive  community 
is  called  on  to  wage,  each  of  these  factors  will  play  a part.  They  should  be  in 
close  organic  connection.  They  will  all  be  found  serviceable.  Resting  on 
experience  gained  in  the  gradual  evolution  of  a plan  of  campaign  during  the 
past  seventeen  years,  my  belief  is  that  an  officially  recognised  Tuberculosis 
Dispensary  is  essential  as  the  base  for  further  operations.  In  this  belief,  I 
recommend  to  every  considerable  community  the  establishment  of  such  an 
institution  which  will  serve  at  once  as  the  developmental  centre  and  uniting 
point  of  all  other  agencies. 

{See  Summary  of  Discussion,  page  412.) 


* British  Medical  Journal,  loc.  cit. 
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APPENDIX 

BEING  RULES  FOR  CONSUMPTIVE  PATIENTS  AND  THOSE  , 

looking  after  them 

Arranged  for  the  Victoria  Dispensary  for  Consumption,  Edinburgh,  \st  fanuary  1891, 
and  issued  to  all  comers  since  that  date. 

Consumption  is  a communicable  disease.  It  may  pass  from  person  to  person. 
It  may  pass  from  one  lung  to  the  other,  or  from  one  organ  to  another. 

The  chief  source  of  infection  is  the  expectoration  of  the  consumptive.  The 
great  danger  lies  in  the  drying  of  the  expectoration,  and  the  blowing  about  of  the 
dried  infectious  material. 

The  spread  of  consumption  can  be  largely  prevented.  If  the  succeeding  direc- 
tions be  obeyed,  there  need  be  no  serious  danger  in  ordinary  intercourse  with  patients. 
The  breath  of  the  consumptive  is  not  directly  infectious. 

The  patient  should  expectorate  into  a jar  or  cup  containing  a tablespoonful  of 
carbolic  acid  (i  to  20),  or  other  disinfectant. 

The  vessel  should  be  changed  once  in  twelve  hours,  or  oftener.  It  should  be 
cleansed  by  being  filled  up  with  boiling  water.  The  combined  contents  should  be 
poured  down  the  w.c.  The  vessel  should  then  be  washed  with  boiling  water. 

When  the  patient  is  out  of  doors,  he  should  carry  a pocket  spitting-flask  (such  as 
DettweilePs,  or  the  Victoria  Hospital  simpler  model).  The  flask  should  be  used 
and  cleansed  like  the  jar.  The  patient  should  never  spit  on  the  streets. 

The  patient  should  not  use  handkerchiefs  for  expectoration.  If  this  ever  has  to 
be  done,  the  handkerchief  should  be  of  an  inexpensive  material,  that  it  may  be 
burned  after  use.  Squares  of  rag  or  paper,  which  may  be  used  for  convenience, 
should  be  similarly  treated. 

The  expectoration  should  on  no  account  be  swallowed,  for  thereby  the  disease 
may  pass  to  other  organs. 

Consumptive  patients  should  avoid  kissing. 

Consumptive  mothers  should  not  suckle. 

If  expectoration  has  been  accidentally  deposited  on  the  floor  or  other  object,  it 
should  be  wiped  up  and  burned,  and  the  surface  of  the  object  cleansed  with  strong 
disinfectant. 

Rooms  which  have  been  long  occupied  by  a consumptive  patient  should,  before 
occupation  by  some  one  else,  be  carefully  disinfected,  as  after  other  infectious  disease. 

Fresh  Air  is  the  food  of  the  lungs.  Therefore,  see  that  the  lungs  be  not 
starved. 

A.  — By  Day. — The  patient  should  occupy  as  airy  a room  as  possible.  It  must  be 
scrupulously  dry,  and  preferably  removed  from  the  ground.  The  window  should  be 
freely  open.  When  able,  the  patient  should  be  out  of  doors  during  a large  part  of  the 
day,  resting  in  a shelter  or  walking  gently,  according  to  doctors  orders.  He  must 
avoid  over-effort,  and  chill,  which  would  counteract  the  benefit. 

B.  By  Night.  He  should  sleep  alone.  The  bedroom  should  be  large  and  airy. 
The  window  should  be  kept  freely  open  in  all  weathers. 

Dietary.  The  meals  must  be  strictly  regular,  nutritious,  and  ample.  They 
should  be  taken  slowly.  The  patient  should  rest  for  at  least  half  an  hour  before 
and  after  meals. 
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L’ASSISTANCE  FAMILIALE  DES  TUBERCULEUX 

Par  le  Dr.  A,  Calmette,  de  Lille 

Toutes  les  nations  se  preoccupent  actuellement  de  chercher  une  solution 
pratique  au  problfeme  si  grave  de  I’assistance  aux  tuberculeux  des  classes 
ouvri^res.  On  s’aper^oit  de  plus  en  plus,  surtout  dans  les  grandes  villes  indus- 
trielles,  que  les  institutions  de  bienfaisance  publique  ou  privee,  si  genereuse- 
ment  dotees  qu’elles  puissent  etre,  ne  parviendront  jamais  i 'prendre  en  charge  ’ 
les  malades  pauvres,  autrement  qu’  k la  dernikre  periode  de  leur  longue  maladie, 
trop  tard  pour  que  I’assistance  puisse  etre  efficace  parce  que  la  miskre  s’est 
definitivement  installee  k leur  foyer ; trop  tard  aussi  pour  que  des  mesures 
prophylactiques  puissent  etre  utilement  prises,  parce  que  I’oeuvre  de  contagion 
est  dejk  accoraplie. 

Les  solutions  preconisees  jusqu’k  present  dans  les  etats  civilises  de  I’ancien 
et  du  nouveau  monde  visent  surtout  k Pisolement  des  tuberculeux,  soit  dans  des 
hdpitaux  speciaux  soit  dans  des  sanatoriums.  La  formule  allemande  qui 
consiste  k prendre  un  ouvrier  malade  dks  que  la  caisse  d’assurance  des  maladies  k 
laquelle  il  appartient  obligatoirement  I’a  reconnu  tuberculeux  et  k I’envoyer  k 
la  campagne,  dans  un  etablissement  de  cure,  pendant  trois  ou  quatre  mois, 
jusqu’  k ce  qu’une  partie  au  moins  de  sa  valeur  economique  lui  ait  6te  restituee, 
est  ordinairement  excellente,  soit  qu’on  envisage  les  intergts  du  malade,  soit 
qu’on  ait  surtout  en  vue  la  protection  de  la  societe. 

Elle  presente  malheureusement  plusieurs  defauts  graves  : elle  disloque  la 
famille  ouvrikre;  elle  ne  s’adresse  qu’aux  pretubercukux,  ou  aux  tuberculeux 
dont  les  lesions  pulmonaires  sont  tres  peu  avancees ; enfin  et  surtout,  sa 
generalisation  est  tellement  coflteuse  que  meme  les  plus  fervents  adeptes 
n’espkrent  plus  I’etendre  k tous  les  ouvriers  que  le  devoir  social  nous  oblige  k 
secourir. 

On  ne  peut  songer  k I’appliquer  que  dans  les  pays  ou  le  regime  de  I’assu- 
rance  obligatoire  centre  la  maladie  et  centre  I’invalidite  laisse  disponibles  des 
capitaux  suffisants  pour  la  creation  et  I’entretien  des  sanatoriums. 

Partout  ailleurs,  notamment  en  France,  en  Angleterre,  en  Riissie,  en  Italie, 
en  Espagne,  et  en  Portugal,  oil  cette  idee  si  feconde  de  I’obligation  de  I’assu- 
rance  ne  s’est  pas  encore  impos6e  aux  legislateurs,  les  hygienistes  et  les  socio- 
logues  seront  longtemps  encore  reduits  k lutter  contre  la  diffussion  de  la 
tuberculose  avec  des  armes  moins  dispendieuses,  mais  qu’il  s’agit  cependant 
de  rendre  eflficaces. 

Meme  dans  les  milieux  scientifiques,  les  avis  sont  partag^s  sur  la  question 
de  savoir  s’il  convient  de  diriger  le  plus  d’efforts  vers  la  prophylaxie  sociale 
antituberculeux  par  I’accroissement  de  la  resistance  du  terrain  tuberculisable  a 
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I’infection,  ou  s’il  s’agit  de  supprimer  autant  que  possible  les  sources  d’infection 
par  I’isolement  des  malades. 

Les  societes  savantes  et  les  congres  proclament  avec  insistance  la  necessite 
pour  les  gouvernements  d’adopter  des  mesures  qui  permettent  d’assainir  les 
villes  et  les  logements  ouvriers,  de  combattre  I’alcoolisme,  d’eviter  le  surmenage 
physique  et  d’ameliorer  les  conditions  materielles  d’existence  des  travailleurs. 
Si  ces  desiderata  pouvaient  etre  realises  des  demain  sans  troubles  economiques 
profonds,  la  prophylaxie  sociale  antituberculeuse  en  retirerait  evidemment 
d’immenses  profits.  L’exemple  de  I’Angleterre,  entree  la  premiere  dans  cette 
voie  feconde,  en  temoigne  magnifiquement ! 

Malheureusement,  il  s’agit  la  de  reformes  que  les  peuples  n’accomplissent 
qu’avec  lenteur,  par  voie  d’evolution.  Et,  en  attendant  qu’elles  soient  accom- 
plies,  il  est  plus  pratique  de  s’attaquer  au  mal  en  essayant  de  circonscrire  ses 
foyers  les  plus  mena9ants. 

Les  milieux  ouvriers  de  nos  grandes  villes  industrielles  sont  surtout  d^cimes 
par  la  tuberculose  autant,  et  plus  peut-^tre,  par  ignorance  que  par  mis^re.  C’est 
done  a eux  que  les  educateurs  antituberculeux  doivent  s’adresser  tout  d’abord. 

Notre  premiere  preoccupation  devrait  etre  d’organiser  dans  tous  les  centres 
urbains  des  dispensaires  speciaux  destines  k la  prophylaxie  aniituherculeuse  par 
I’education  hygienique  du  peuple  et  par  Passistance  d domicile  des  nombreux 
malades  qui  ne  peuvent  etre  admis  ni  dans  les  hdpitaux  ni  dans  les  sanatoriums 
de  cure. 

La  mission  essentielle  de  ces  dispensaires,  tres  differentes  de  celle  des  poli- 
clinques  des  bureaux  de  bienfaisance,  consiste,  suivant  moi,  non  point  k donner 
des  consultations  ou  k distribuer  des  medicaments  presque  toujours  inutiles  ou 
inefficaces  en  mati^re  de  tuberculose,  mais  k rechercher  k attirer  et  k retenir 
par  une  propagande  habilement  faite  dans  les  milieux  populaires  les  ouvriers 
atteints  ou  suspects  de  tuberculose  ; k leur  donner,  aussi  souvent  et  aussi  long- 
temps  qu’ils  en  auront  besoin,  des  conseils  pour  eux  et  pour  leur  famille ; k 
leur  distribuer,  lorsqu’ils  sont  obliges  de  suspendre  leur  travail,  des  secours 
alimentaires,  des  v^tements,  de  la  literie,  des  crachons  de  poche,  des  antisep- 
tiques ; k assainir  leur  logement  par  des  nettoyages  frequents  et  des  desinfec- 
tions  repetees  k intervalles  reguliers  ; k leur  procurer,  si  le  besoin  s’en  impose, 
un  logement  plus  salubre ; k blanchir  gratuitement  leur  linge  pour  eviter  la 
contagion  dans  la  famille  et  hors  de  la  famille ; k faire  toutes  les  demarches 
utiles  aupr^s  de  la  bienfaisance  privde,  des  patrons,  etc.,  pour  obtenir  des  secours 
qui  permettront  de  retablir  le  malade  s’il  n’est  pas  trop  gravement  atteint,  et  de 
le  rendre  ii  son  travail. 

Telle  est  la  conception  que  j’ai  voulu  realiser  en  creant  k Lille  le  dhpensaire 
aniituberculeux  ‘ Aniile  Roux.’  Ce  dispensaire  compte  d^j^  trois  annees  de 
fonctionnement  et  bien  qu’il  ne  dispose  que  de  ressources  trop  restreintes, 
exclusivement  dues  k des  contributions  privies,  il  a pu  assister  utilement  780 
families  dont  un  ou  plusieurs  membres  etaient  atteints  de  tuberculose. 
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Les  institutions  de  ce  genre  ne  sont  ni  compliquees  ni  coflteuses.  A Lille 
nous  avons  construit  un  petit  edifice  trfes  simple,  comprenant  une  salle  d’attente, 
deux  salles  de  consultations,  un  cabinet  obscur  pour  les  examens  du  larynx,  un 
bureau  pour  I’enqueteur  du  service,  un  economat  et  une  buanderie  d vapeur 
pour  le  blanchissage  et  le  sechage  du  linge.  L’am^nagement  et  la  construction 
ont  coQte  au  total  36,000  fr. 

Le  service  medical  des  consultations  est  fait  par  trois  medecins  qui  se  parta- 
gent  les  jours  de  chaque  semaine  et  qui  re^oivent  en  honoraires  un  jeton  de 
presence  de  a,  francs  par  heure.  Les  medecins  exarainent  les  malades  et  indi- 
quent  sur  une  feuille  d’observation  tous  les  renseignements  d’ordre  medical  qui 
peuvent  etre  utiles  ^ I’ceuvre. 

Chaque  malade  nouveau  est  I’objet  d’une  enquete  faite  ^ domicile  par  les 
soins  d’un  ‘ moniteur  d' hygiene,'  ancien  ouvrier,  qui  se  presente  dans  les  families 
en  camarade  compatissant  et  devoue,  cause  avec  elles,  s’informe  des  besoins  du 
malade,  de  sa  maniere  de  vivre,  de  ses  habitudes,  de  ses  ressources  et  visite 
son  logement.  C’est  h.  ce  moniteur  d'hygiine,  bien  plus  qu’aux  medecins,  qu’in- 
combe  la  mission  d’instruire  toute  la  famille  des  dangers  de  contagion  et  des 
moyens  de  I’eviter.  II  est  la  cheville  ouvrifere  de  I’institution ; aussi  doit-il 
fitre  bien  penetre  de  I’importance  du  role  social  qu’il  doit  et  peut  remplir. 

L’enquete  terminee,  le  malade  est  revu  par  le  directeur-medecin  du 
dispensaire,  qui  determine  le  mode  d’assistance  adopter  dans  chaque  cas. 
On  s’arrange  pour  r^server  le  maximum  de  secours  aux  moins  gravement  atteints 
et  aux  plus  pauvres.  Les  secours  comportent,  tantot  le  paiement  direct  du 
loyer  au  proprietaire,  une  allocation  de  100  kgr.  de  charbon  par  mois, 
150  gr.  de  viande  de  bceuf,  2 oeufs,  et  r litre  de  lait  par  jour ; tantot  seulement 
les  oeufs  et  le  lait.  Les  aliments  sont  remis  chaque  jour  au  domicile  meme  du 
malade  par  les  soins  de  I’ceuvre. 

Chaque  famille  assistee  regoit  un  sac  en  toile  dans  lequel  elle  enferme  son 
linge  sale.  Toutes  les  semaines,  le  sac  est  porte  au  dispensaire  et  le  linge, 
blanchi,  est  rendu  apr^s  24  heures. 

Les  logements  sont  nettoyes,  laves  au  chlorure  de  chaux  et  blanchis  k la 
chaux  une  fois  par  trimestre,  egalement  par  les  soins  de  I’oeuvre. 

L’assistance  est  limitee  actuellement  i 100  families  par  jour,  et  chaque 
famille  revolt  des  secours  pendant  autant  de  semaines  ou  de  mois  que  le 
medecin-directeur  le  juge  utile,  jusqu’  i ce  que  le  tuberculeux  soit  rendu  k son 
travail  ou  jusqu’i  ce  qu’il  soit  pris  en  charge  par  une  autre  institution  d’assis- 
tance, hopital  ou  sanatorium. 

Les  depenses  moyennes  mensuelles  s’elevent  ainsi  i trots  mille  francs,  soit 
36,000  francs  par  an,  y compris  tous  les  frais  g^neraux. 

Une  experience  de  trois  annees  ne  permet  pas  encore  d’envisager  les 
resultats  d’une  institution  de  ce  genre  au  point  de  vue  de  la  diminution  de  la 
mortalite  par  tuberculose  dans  une  grande  ville.  Elle  prouve  seulement,  de  la 
manibre  la  plus  6vidente,  la  possibilite  de  realiser,  d’une  fa^on  simple  et 
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pratique,  Teducation  antituberculeuse  du  peuple,  en  menie  temps  qu’elle  rend 
d’immenses  services  aux  malades  pauvres. 

A ce  titre,  elle  m^rite  de  retenir  I’attention  de  tous  les  hommes  de  bonne 
volonte  que  hante  le  souci  d’epargner  aux  generations  futures  les  hetacombes 
de  victimes  que  la  tuberculose  fait  parmi  nos  contemporains. 

(See  Summary  of  Discussion,  page  412.) 

THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  POOR  PHTHISICAL 
PATIENTS  DURING  AND  AFTER  SANA- 
TORIUM TREATMENT 

By  jane  H.  walker,  M.D. 

The  public  mind  is  slowly  grasping  the  fact  that,  though  phthisis  is  a curable 
disease,  it  is  one  requiring  a prolonged  course  of  treatment,  and  is  a disease 
which  necessitates  extreme  care  on  the  patient’s  part  after  so-called  cure  or 
amelioration  has  been  effected.  Though  we  are  still  often  asked,  especially  in 
medical  reports,  to  state  exactly  the  length  of  time  for  which  treatment  will  be 
required,  it  is,  I think,  now  fully  recognised  that,  just  as  the  disease  is  often 
insidious  in  origin  and  slow  in  progress,  so  does  it  also  require  long,  not  to  say 
tedious  treatment,  if  arrest  is  to  be  effected.  The  further  fact,  that  phthisis 
sufferers,  even  if  apparently  cured,  cannot  return  to  ill-ventilated  homes  or 
arduous  occupations  without  grave  risk  of  again  breaking  down,  is,  I think, 
acknowledged  by  all.  Those  who  have  anything  to  do  with  the  care  of  con- 
sumptives will,  I think,  bear  me  out  when  I say  that  a large  amount  of  corre- 
spondence and  a good  deal  of  brain  power  is  expended  in  answering  questions 
as  to,  or  in  arranging  for,  the  best  means  of  employing  patients  when  they  are 
well  enough  to  leave  the  Sanatorium. 

The  question  of  the  most  suitable  occupation  for  such  patients  is  one 
indeed  of  the  most  pressing  urgency  at  the  present  day,  when  the  curability 
of  phthisis  and  the  good  results  obtained  in  Sanatoria  are  leading  to  yearly 
increasing  numbers  of  patients  applying  for  treatment. 

Doctor  Weatherly  has  lately  ascertained  that  145  Boards  of  Guardians  are 
undertaking  the  open-air  treatment  of  their  patients,  either  in  wards  of  their 
Infirmaries,  or  in  buildings  specially  designed  for  such  treatment.  We  have, 
besides,  m various  parts  of  the  country.  Sanatoria,  either  self-supporting 
or  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  therefore  the  number  of  patients 
of  the  working-classes  turned  out  fit  for  w’ork,  yet  often  not  fit  for  such  work 
as  they  have  been  accustomed  to,  nor  fit  for  work  in  their  previous  condi- 
tions of  life,  is  increasing  annually.  The  question  of  what  work  is  best  for 
such  patients  when  they  come  to  leave  Sanatoria  is  thus  becoming  yearly  more 
difficult  to  solve. 
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In  the  case  of  women  the  question  generally  answers  itself.  If  married 
they  must  return  to  their  homes,  wherever  these  may  be,  and  by  trying  to  live 
as  rationally  as  possible,  and  by  feeding  up  as  much  as  is  practicable,  avoid 
breaking  down  again.  I have  had  many  patients  of  even  the  poorest  classes, 
and  coming  from  the  most  unpromising  quarters  of  London,  who  when  they 
fully  realise  the  rationale  of  the  treatment  and  the  importance  of  food  and  fresh 
air,  and  the  unimportance  of  draughts,  have  managed  and  are  now  managing 
to  keep  going  quite  well.  If  not  on  such  a high  plane  of  physique  as  when 
they  left  the  Sanatorium,  they  are  at  least  doing  their  house-work  with  no 
return  of  lung  trouble. 

If  unmarried,  a patient  can  always  obtain  that  unfailing  source  of  occupa- 
tion, a light  place  in  the  country.  Servants  are  apparently  such  rara  aves  that 
there  is  generally  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  suitable  situations  in  the  country 
for  old  patients,  and  I have  many  now  who  are  doing  well  in  domestic  service. 
Domestic  service  may  not  be  ideal  employment,  but  it  possesses  the  advantages 
that,  if  a mistress  be  reasonably  thoughtful,  the  servant  has  good  food,  can 
sleep  with  her  windows  open,  and  get  a fair  amount  of  sunlight  and  fresh  air. 

For  men  the  case  is  different.  A man  has  generally  at  an  early  age  taken 
up  some  definite  work,  has  perhaps  spent  considerable  sums  in  apprenticing 
himself  to  a particular  trade,  which,  though  remunerative,  may  not  be  healthy, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  or  thirty-five,  it  is  no  easy  matter  for  him  to  turn 
his  hand  to  some  quite  different  work.  If  he  does  try  to  do  so  he  probably 
has  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  this  if  it  does  not  mean  hard  manual  labour, 
at  least  means  poor  wages,  and  the  semi-starvation  which  leads  to  a renewal  of 
the  old  complaint.  Male  general  servants  are  not  in  demand,  a man  cannot 
suddenly  become  a butler  or  a coachman  without  previous  training.  If  he  think 
of  gardening,  the  only  thing  he  will  be  fit  for  is  rough  digging  work,  and  digging, 
as  a rule  is  not  suitable  for  recently  cured  consumptives.  Farming,  light 
gardening-work,  chicken-rearing,  fruit-growing,  in  fact  almost  all  outdoor 
occupations,  except  such  things  as  field  labourer’s  work,  require  previous 
training.  No  one  who  is  trying  his  best  to  make  farming  pay,  requires  ‘crocks’ 
to  do  even  light  work.  Though  here  and  there  there  may  be  found  charitable 
and  wealthy  persons  who  will  take  on  a man  who  is  not  fit  for  really  hard  work, 
such  persons  are  not  to  be  found  every  day,  nor  such  an  employer  for  every 
cured  patient. 

Then,  again,  if  a man  have  a wife  and  family,  supposing  him  to  have  spent 
six  months  or  a year  in  a Sanatorium,  it  will  be  of  urgent  importance  that  he 
should  get  back  to  remunerative  work  as  soon  as  possible,  and  of  course  the 
only  work  for  which  he  is  likely  to  get  good  wages  is  that  which  he  has  been 
doing  all  his  previous  life.  If  he  go  back  to  his  work  he  must  work  full  time, 
or  he  will  suffer  financially,  which  will  lead  to  insufficient  food,  and  the  chances 
are  that  he  will  fall  a victim  again  to  his  former  malady. 

When  we  see  the  miserable,  thin,  narrow-chested  specimens  of  humanity. 
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wracked  with  coughs  and  wasted  with  illness,  who  come  to  us  from  the  Out- 
patient Departments  of  Hospitals  and  the  Dispensaries  of  our  large  towns,  we  are 
apt  to  say  or  think  ‘ Cui  bono  ? ’ When  we  see  the  same  men  after  six  months, 
fat,  bucolic-looking,  with  good  appetites,  and  with  no  physical  signs  of  disease, 
we  are  apt  to  think  we  have  worked  miracles,  and  so  think  the  laity  also. 
Then  when  we  say  glibly,  that  such  men  are  fit  to  leave  the  Sanatorium,  and  fit 
for  light  work,  the  question  comes  what  light  work?  What  can  a printer’s 
labourer  aged  thirty,  a stoker  aged  thirty-five,  an  under-paid  over-worked  clerk 
aged  forty,  what  can  such  men  do  that  is  light,  open-air,  and  paid  sufficiently 
well  to  keep  them  and  their  families?  Again  we  are  tempted  to  say  ‘ Cw/ 
bono  1 ’ Of  course  in  some,  I may  say  in  many  individual  cases,  private 
philanthropy  steps  in,  men  are  taken  and  taught  work,  and  if  unmarried  can  be 
trained  as  grooms,  garden  hands,  etc.  In  some  cases,  in  a large  establishment, 
the  director  of  a Sanatorium  may  be  able  to  give  permanent  employment  him- 
self to  one  or  two  patients.  One  patient  I had,  who  came  to  me  in  a really 
advanced  stage  of  the  disease  and  made  a wonderful  recovery,  has  now  for 
more  than  two  years  been  employed  profitably  to  himself  and  usefully  to  the 
public,  in  keeping  some  municipal  grounds  tidy  and  free  from  scraps  of  paper 
and  rubbish.  But  such  cases  as  can  be  assisted  by  private  efforts,  or  given 
work  in  a Sanatorium  are  few  and  far  between,  and  still  fewer,  in  my  experience, 
are  those  cases,  such  as  I have  just  cited,  where  the  Municipal  Authorities  will 
step  in  and  give  help  to  patients. 

Now,  when  we  see  Sanatoria  for  the  poor  springing  up  on  every  side,  when 
our  Parish  Infirmaries  and  Councils  are  beginning  to  arrange  for  the  treatment, 
and  therefore,  let  us  hope,  for  the  cure  also  of  their  cases,  it  seems  that  what 
we  want  is  something  on  a large  scale,  some  concerted  effort  to  deal  with  the 
arrested  cases.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a scheme  are  great,  but  I 
believe  not  insuperable. 

My  own  idea  would  be  to  have  a large  colony  or  colonies,  where  all  kinds 
of  open-air  work  might  be  carried  on,  such  as  dairy-farming,  chicken-rearing, 
fruit-growing,  stock-breeding,  horse-breeding,  sheep-keeping,  in  fact,  all  such 
work  as  would  allow  of  healthy  open-air  occupation  of  the  employees,  and  at 
the  same  time  might,  with  good  management,  be  made  to  pay.  I believe  that, 
undertaken  on  a large  scale,  such  colonies  might  be  not  only  self-supporting 
but  financial  successes.  If  the  fruit  were  bad  one  year,  the  chickens,  cows,  or 
horses  might  make  up  deficiencies ; if  the  chickens  were  decimated  by  gapes  or, 
any  other  fowl  diseases,  the  sheep  or  jam  or  some  other  industry  would  be 
lucrative.  It  may  be  said  that  Elysian  fields  would  be  needed  to  suit  all 
requirements,  but  there  is  no  need  to  have  only  one  colony,  good  grazing  land 
might  be  combined  with  sheep-keeping  and  horse-breeding,  poultry-farming 
with  fruit-growing  and  jam-making,  and  another  colony  might  be  for  market- 
gardening, and  so  on. 

There  are  many  other  industries,  such  as  basket-making,  netting,  lace- 
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making,  etc.,  which  can  be  carried  on  in  the  open  air  by  either  men  or 
women,  and  which  when  learned  might  be  made  to  pay,  if  taken  in  connection 
with  a large  farm  colony. 

I noticed  a gloomy  forecast  in  the  journal  Tuberculosis  for  last  April,  to 
the  effect  that  we  could  not  hope  ever  to  get  cases  of  working  men  in  the  early 
stages,  or  to  discharge  them  cured.  Public  opinion  can,  of  course,  be 
educated  but  slowly ; it  may  be  a generation  hence,  before  we  see  the  idea  of 
the  importance  of  taking  phthisis  at  an  early  stage  really  grasped  by  the  minds 
of  the  poor.  Yet  I do  not  despair  but  that,  as  time  goes  on,  we  shall  catch 
our  cases  earlier.  If  only  such  colonies  as  I have  suggested  can  be  established 
about  the  country,  and  the  working  man  know,  that  if  his  case  improved  he 
would  have  a chance  of  getting  lucrative  employment,  I believe  that  we  should 
find  him  less  reluctant  to  come  forward  and  be  medically  examined  before  he 
is  so  ill  as  to  be  absolutely  incapacitated.  There  are  in  towns  two  factors 
which  militate  against  patients  coming  early  to  Sanatoria.  One  is  the  habit 
the  poor  have  of  attending  a drug-store,  or  dispensing  chemist  for  weeks  or 
months  before  they  come  to  a doctor.  The  result  being  that  the  case,  having 
been  treated  with  various  patent  and  worse  than  useless  remedies,  is  usually 
far  advanced  before  coming  under  proper  treatment. 

The  other  (which  does  not  apply  to  Edinburgh,  where  the  Out  Patient 
Departments  of  the  Infirmary,  and  the  many  excellent  Dispensaries  of  the  town 
are  well  within  the  capacities  of  the  doctors  attending),  is  that  there  is  far  too 
much  hasty  examination  of  patients,  followed  by  the  prescription  of  a cough 
mixture  or  cod-liver  oil,  and  a brief  injunction  to  feed  up  and  live  with  open 
windows.  It  is  inevitable  that  this  should  be  the  case.  Were  the  physician 
or  assistant  of  the  out-patients  in  any  of  our  large  Hospitals  or  Dispensaries  to 
try  to  din  into  the  head  of  every  phthisical  patient  what  is  really  meant 
by  the  ‘ Open  Air  Treatment,’  there  would  be  time  for  nothing  else  during 
the  afternoon. 

What  is  needed  is  some  central  bureau  or  authority  to  which  all  phthisical 
cases  could  be  referred,  and  which  would  have  the  responsibility  of  looking 
out  for  suitable  Sanatoria  or  suitable  work  for  each  patient.  Such  a bureau  in 
every  town  might  well  be  in  connection  with  the  farm  colonies.  What  we 
want,  I must  again  insist,  is  some  organisation  on  a large  scale,  because  the 
disease  we  are  dealing  with  is  on  a large  scale.  The  colonies,  too,  must  be  on 
a large  scale,  because  if  farming  is  to  be  made  to  pay,  it  can  only  be  done  by 
having  farms  on  a large  scale. 

It  may  be  objected  that  any  large  organisation  is  apt  to  become  tied  up 
with  red  tape,  and  that  private  philanthropy  should  be  encouraged,  as  being 
less  likely  to  be  autocratic,  and  so  to  frighten  away  working-class  patients. 
But  private  charity  is  very  often  spasmodic.  Cases  are  paid  for  and  looked 
after  willingly,  if  the  man  or  woman  be  a nice  oily,  respectful  cadger,  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  he  or  she  will  not  do  a hand’s  turn,  and  is  possessed  only  by 
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that  gratitude  which  consists  in  a keen  sense  of  favours  to  come.  Indeed, 
there  are  many  self-respecting  working  men  and  women  who  might  avail  them- 
selves of  an  impersonal  form  of  eleemosynary  help,  but  who  will  not  accept 
private  charity.  Then  again,  private  individuals  cannot  be  expected  not  to  wish 
to  help  cases  in  which  they  are  specially  interested,  without  any  regard  for  the 
fitness  of  the  case.  Often  we  cannot  get  a halfpenny  for  a man  or  woman 
because  he  or  she  does  not  attend  a church  or  chapel,  or  has  a gruff,  repellent 
manner  which  does  not  appeal  to  the  lady  bountifuls  of  either  sex,  though  the 
patient  might  be  returned  to  society  a useful  wage-earning  member,  while  a 
useless  ne’er-do-weel,  who  has  an  ingratiating  gift  of  speech,  is  paid  for  cheer- 
fully for  months. 

The  initial  cost  of  these  colonies  would,  of  course,  be  large.  The  cost  of 
the  land,  the  dwellings  of  the  patients,  the  requisite  agricultural  implements, 
etc.,  would  all  be  expensive.  Then  skilled  instructors  would  be  required  to 
teach  the  patients,  and  the  whole  working  at  first,  at  any  rate,  would  be  costly. 
But  surely  the  cost  to  the  country  now  of  consumptives  is  so  large,  that  if  the 
twenty  thousand  or  so  annual  working-class  sufferers  could  be  employed  at  any 
kind  of  reproductive  labour,  though  the  initial  expense  might  be  great,  in  the 
end  the  cost  to  the  country  would  be  negligible. 

So  far  as  the  workers  were  concerned,  I should  imagine  that  they  might  be 
paid  at  first  a small  wage,  gradually  increasing  as  their  labour  became  more 
productive.  If  the  scheme  were  finally  to  become  co-operative,  we  might  look 
forward  to  a series  of  co-operative  settlements  throughout  the  country  employ- 
ing our  cured  consumptives,  and  at  the  same  time  counteracting  the  drain  of 
rural  labour  to  the  large  towns. 

I turn  now  to  the  second  part  of  my  subject,  the  employment  of  patients 
during  their  stay  in  Sanatoria. 

I am  hoping,  in  the  absence  of  any  ideal  colonies,  to  organise  a small  farm 
colony  for  patients.  I have  now  accommodation  for  twelve  poor  male  patients, 
and  I hope  by  August  to  have  a Sanatorium  for  fifteen  poor  women  patients, 
all  at  Nayland,  on  the  estate  of  the  East  Anglian  Sanatorium. 

Over  the  farm  I have,  as  superintendent,  a semi-cured  patient  who  is 
experienced  in  the  care  of  poultry,  and  as  time  goes  on,  I intend  to  start 
poultry-farming  on  a large  scale,  and  to  teach  basket-making,  light  gardening, 
and  other  open-air  work,  and  to  make  all  patients  do  their  due  share  of 
the  work. 

The  difficulties  connected  with  private  philanthropy  here  again  come  in, 
though  I ought  not  perhaps  to  speak  of  difficulties  of  private  charity,  seeing 
that  it  is  only  owing  to  the  most  generous  help  of  friends,  that  I am  able  to 
make  provision  for  my  poor  patients.  Still  the  difficulty  I have  to  contend 
with  is  this,  that  almost  all  the  patients  are  being  paid  for  by  their  employers 
or  patrons,  and  consequently  such  patients  consider  themselves  aggrieved  if 
they  are  asked  to  do  any  work.  Like  persons  paying  compounded  rates,  if 
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the  wages  they  could  earn  go  to  mitigate  the  fees  paid,  they  do  not  feel  the 
benefit  of  contributing  part  of  what  they  do  not  actually  pay  themselves.  The 
women  patients  are  often  glad  to  do  a little  light  housework,  such  as  laying  the 
table,  washing  dishes,  peeling  potatoes,  or  dusting;  it  gives  them  a little 
occupation,  and  is  such  occupation  as  they  are  accustomed  to  in  their  own 
homes.  But  even  the  women  are  often  difficult  to  manage,  and  think,  because 
some  one  is  paying  for  them,  that  they  should  live  in  complete  idleness,  like 
‘ reel  laidies.’ 

With  the  men,  the  difficulty  is  still  greater.  They  should  not  be  allowed, 
when  well  enough  to  work,  simply  to  loaf  all  day.  They  do  not  as  a rule  care 
much  for  reading,  draughts,  chess,  or  other  games,  and  the  mischief  Satan 
generally  finds  for  them  is  grumbling ; and  many  of  them,  I regret  to  say, 
develope  into  the  most  confirmed  grumblers,  nuisances  to  themselves  and 
every  one  concerned  with  them.  Men  easily  get  accustomed  to  doing  nothing, 
and  also  become  so  very  careful  of  their  own  health,  that  even  when  well 
enough  to  leave  they  are  often  quite  unfitted  for  their  former  work,  and  indeed 
seem  prepared  in  some  cases  to  go  on  happily  living  on  charity  for  the 
remainder  of  their  days. 

I hope,  however,  as  the  summer  goes  on,  and  there  is  increasing  work  pro- 
vided for  these  men,  that  they  will  really  be  able  to  learn  sufficient  out-door 
work  to  enable  them  to  take  up  such  employment,  if  they  wish  to  do  so,  when 
they  leave  the  Sanatorium. 

I have  touched  only  on  the  fringe  of  the  question  of  employment  for 
phthisical  patients.  I hope  to  learn  much  from  the  meetings  of  this  Congress, 
if  it  be  only  from  contradictions  and  criticisms  of  these  remarks. 

{See  Summary  of  Disaessiofi,  page  412.) 

THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  HOSPITAL  AND 
HOME  RELIEF  OF  SICK  POOR 

By  Professor  GLAISTER,  M.D.,  University  of  Glasgow 

With  regard  to  medical  home  relief  of  the  poor,  we  are  face  to  face  with  the 
question  whether  modern  methods  of  philanthropy  are  being  as  wisely  guided 
and  controlled  as  they  might  be,  and  whether  the  benefactions  of  the  charitable 
are  distributed  always  in  the  best  ways  and  in  proper  channels.  In  other 
words,  is  modern  philanthropy,  in  the  direction  of  medical  home  relief  of  the 
poorer  classes,  not  calculated  to  produce  in  some  measure  the  pauperisation  of 
the  respectable  wage-earning  working-classes?  Under  the  title  of  my  subject, 
the  discussion  of  which  I have  the  honour  to  lead  owing  to  the  regrettable 
absence  of  Sir  Henry  Burdett,  the  field  of  discussion  is  somewhat  circum- 
scribed. The  relation  between  hospital  and  home  relief  of  the  sick  poor  may 
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be  said  not  to  exist,  indeed,  in  any  country,  if  one  excepts  the  practice  of  the 
out-door  department  of  maternity  hospitals,  and  the  home  treatment  of  patients 
from  certain  dispensaries  associated  usually  with  medical  schools.  Taking  the 
title  in  a broader  way  to  mean  the  relationship  of  the  sick  poor  to  the  hospital, 
more  especially  of  that  section  of  the  sick  poor  which  is  able  to  repair  from  the 
home  to  the  out-door  departments  of  hospitals,  and,  returning  thither,  to 
pursue  the  treatment  prescribed,  we  find  several  aspects  of  the  subject  worthy 
of  deliberation. 


STATISTICAL  RELATIONS 

It  must  be  admitted  that  increasingly  large  numbers  of  persons  are  availing 
themselves  of  hospital  and  dispensary  assistance,  and  that  the  annual  increase 
is  in  excess  of  the  proportion  which  naturally  arises  from  the  annual  increment 
of  the  deserving  poor.  Sir  Henry  Burdett,  speaking  of  1895,  says  : ‘ We  have 
four  and  a half  millions  of  people  in  London,  so  that  in  practice,  taking  every- 
body, babies,  children,  old  and  young  people  of  both  sexes,  we  find  that  in  a 
single  period  of  twelve  months  the  total  number  obtaining  free  medical  treat- 
ment makes  up  a grand  total  representing  nearly  one  out  of  every  two  of 
the  population  of  London.’  It  is  calculated  that  throughout  England,  from 
all  sources,  one  person  in  three  receives  gratuitous  medical  relief.  Nor  is 
this  condition  confined  to  England ; it  also  exists  in  Scotland,  and  in 
Ireland.  I have  worked  out  statistics  respecting  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh. 
In  the  three  principal  infirmaries  of  Glasgow,  during  the  five  years 
1899-1902  inclusive,  855,000  visits  of  out-patients  were  made  to  the  out- 
patient departments.  In  one  year,  viz.,  1900,  in  all  the  institutions  of  Glas- 
gow— poor-law,  isolation  hospitals,  general,  and  special  hospitals,  94,830  out- 
patients received  free  medical  assistance.  In  Edinburgh,  in  that  year, 
excluding  poor-law  and  isolation  hospitals,  56,906  out-patients  received  like 
relief. 

From  these  figures  we  find  (i)  that  the  number  of  applicants  for  free 
medical  relief  is  annually  increasing ; (2)  that  the  increase  is  greater  than  is 
warranted  by  the  natural  increase  of  the  poorer  population.  On  closer  exami- 
nation of  Glasgow  figures,  for  example,  between  1899  and  1903,  the  total  cases 
treated  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  has  nearly  doubled,  and  in  the  other  two  large 
institutions  the  increase  has  been  about  one  half. 

Cost. — Without  entering  into  figures  on  this  subject,  one  may  say  that  this 
amount  of  free  medical  aid  and  treatment  cannot  be  given  without  the  expen- 
diture of  enormous  sums  of  money,  and,  further,  that  constant  calls  are  being 
made  by  boards  of  management  for  increasing  liberality  from  the  philanthropic 
public. 

It  appears  to  me  that  if  the  needs  of  the  free-medical-attendance  public 
are  to  be  satisfied,  in  ratio  to  the  increase  of  these  calls,  a time  will  soon 
come  when  some  step  must  be  made  either  to  limit  the  extent  to  which  such 
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aid  is  dispensed,  or  to  test  the  need  of  applicants  for  such  eleemosynary 
assistance. 

Abuse  of  Medical  Charities. — It  is  the  constant  cry  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion— and  I believe  it  is  well-founded — that  medical  charities  are  abused 
by  persons  who  are,  frequently,  well  able  to  afford  fees  to  the  medical 
profession.  These  classes  of  the  public,  it  is  alleged,  are  apt  to  abuse  the 
free  aid  which  such  hospitals  and  dispensaries  are  supposed  to  provide  only 
for  the  poor. 

Having  some  years  ago  been  on  the  medical  staff  of  a charitable  dispen- 
sary, I took  upon  myself  to  question  certain  of  the  applicants  regarding  their 
fitness  for  the  benefits  of  the  institution,  and  in  many  cases  they,  on  their  own 
showing,  were  quite  able  to  attend  privately  upon  a medical  practitioner  and 
to  pay  for  treatment. 

Such  abuse  probably  exists  in  all  large  hospital  centres.  It  has  been  the 
subject  of  conferences  and  of  much  writing  to  the  medical  and  lay  press.  In 
the  year  1886-87  ^ meeting  of  the  medical  profession  was  convened  in  Glasgow 
to  consider  this  subject.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  members  of  the  pro- 
fession practising  among  all  classes,  from  the  consultant,  the  hospital  physi- 
cian, to  the  practitioner  in  the  humblest  part  of  the  city.  The  general 
opinion  was  that  abuse  of  medical  charities  in  Glasgow  prevailed  to  a large 
extent.  The  question  was,  what  remedy  presented  itself  whereby  free  treat- 
ment might  be  secured  to  those  for  whom  such  was  intended,  to  the  exclusion 
of  those  who  had  no  right  to  it.  In  a letter  which  I then  contributed  to  the 
press,  I showed  that  ‘ in  connection  with  the  operations  of  a certain  very  valu- 
able institution  (in  Glasgow),  by  reason  of  the  greatly  increasing  demands  for 
its  benefits,  an  inquiry  was  instituted  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  applicants.  Will 
it  be  believed  that  several  were  in  receipt  of  family  earnings  to  the  sum  of  ^2 
and  per  week?  So  many  cases  were  found  unfit  recipients  that  the  work 
of  the  institution  quickly  fell,  was  concentrated  into  proper  channels,  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  medical  officer  in  connection  with  it  informed  me  that  his 
work  had  fallen  off  fifty  per  cent.’ 

Character  of  the  Abuse. — That  the  abuse  is  not  confined  to  the  poorer 
classes  is  shown  by  this  incident,  told  me  by  the  consultant  interested.  He 
received  a telegram  from  a practitioner  to  hold  himself  ready,  on  receipt  of  a 
second  message,  to  go  to  the  country  to  perform  an  operation,  and  to  name 
his  fee.  He  accordingly  named  his  fee,  but  heard  no  more  of  the  case  until 
he,  later,  wrote  to  the  practitioner,  who  replied  that  the  patient  did  not  desire 
to  be  operated  upon  then.  Shortly  after,  in  his  wards  at  the  infirmary,  he 
received  a patient  for  operation,  who,  he  thought  from  his  appearance,  ought 
not  to  be  seeking  the  aid  of  the  infirmary  gratuitously.  On  inquiry  he  found 
that  this  was  the  very  man  about  whom  he  had  been  telegraphed.  The  patient 
was  told  that  it  was  his  duty  to  contribute  handsomely  to  the  infirmary  fund, 
which,  I understand,  was  done,  but  not  handsomely. 
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The  need  for  inquiry  into  the  fitness  of  applicants  is  so  obvious  that 
a movement  in  this  direction  has  taken  place  in  various  large  hospital 
centres. 

What  about  other  countries  ? In  Germany  every  one,  male  and  female,  work- 
ing for  wages  or  salary  in  trade  or  business — a number  amounting  to  over  eight 
million  people  (1896) — is  compelled  to  ensure  himself  against  sickness,  death, 
accidents,  and  old  age.  This  number  does  not  include  domestic  servants  and 
agricultural  labourers.  Of  the  fund  contributed  for  these  purposes,  the  worker 
pays  two-thirds,  the  employer  one-third,  of  the  premium.  For  this  the  worker 
receives,  when  ill,  free  medical  attendance,  medicine,  and  appliances  {e.g., 
spectacles,  trusses,  etc.)  necessary  to  complete  or  assist  recovery.  If  unable 
to  work,  he  gets  at  least  one-half  of  the  working  day’s  wage  during  the  time 
he  is  incapacitated — for  thirteen  weeks.  Should  he  die,  his  relatives  are  paid 
a sum  of  money  to  defray  the  cost  of  burial.  The  insurance  against  sickness 
is  effected  through  sick  clubs  formed  in  connection  with  each  trade  or  occupa- 
tion. Insurance  against  accident  is  even  more  widespread.  All  persons 
engaged  in  industry  and  in  agriculture,  subordinate  officials,  and  small  con- 
tractors, are  included  in  this  scheme.  It  defrays  the  cost  of  recovery,  and 
provides  the  injured  person  with  a sum  of  money  determined  as  not  exceeding 
two-thirds  of  the  average  earnings  of  the  previous  year.  This  payment  does 
not  begin  until  after  the  fourteenth  week  from  the  time  of  injury,  as  up  till 
then  he  is  supported  by  the  insurance  against  sickness.  The  cost  of  accident 
insurance  is  borne  by  the  employers,  who  have  combined  for  that  purpose. 
Insurance  against  old  age  (seventy  years)  is  also  compulsory.  The  scheme 
applies  to  labourers  in  every  trade,  does  not  include  apprentices  and  servants, 
but  extends  to  officials  whose  annual  income  does  not  exceed  ;;^ioo.  The 
amount  payable  to  a person  who  attains  the  age  of  seventy  is  based  upon  the 
rate  of  wages  and  the  number  of  years  he  has  subscribed.  It  averages  about 
los.  per  annum.  The  funds  are  provided  partly  by  the  State,  which  adds 
jQ2,  ios.  annually  to  the  sum  subscribed  in  equal  parts  by  employer  and 
employee.  Here  is  an  insurance  system  upon  a colossal  scale,  which 
ensures  paid  medical  attendance  upon  every  one  included  in  the  scheme. 

Is  Reform  Essential t — This  question  is  as  urgent  to-day,  nay,  it  is  more 
clamant  now  than  ever  it  has  been.  In  1887  I proposed  in  the  press  that  a 
committee  representative  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  Glasgow  be  formed, 

. composed  of  representatives  of  the  medical  profession,  of  the  physicians  con- 
nected with  such  institutions,  of  the  boards  of  these  institutions,  of  the  poor- 
law  boards,  of  the  subscribers,  and  of  the  general  public,  whose  first  duty  was 
to  be  the  institution  of  a test,  known  only  to  the  committee,  to  discover 
whether  the  applicants  for  the  gratuitous  help  of  charitable  institutions  were 
fit  applicants  or  not,  and  also  to  discover  whether  overlapping  took  place. 
Upon  such  definitely  established  data  the  committee  could  decide  whether 
abuse  existed,  and  to  what  extent,  and  what  test  should  be  permanently 
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instituted  to  prevent  such  abuse,  and  to  enable  the  valuable  aid  which  such 
institutions  provide  to  reach  the  needy  and  deserving  poor.  This  suggestion, 
however,  fell  upon  barren  ground. 

Between  the  two  classes  popularly  denominated  rich  and  poor,  some  further 
sub-division  is  needed.  There  is  the  enormous  class  of  working  persons,  for 
whom  medical  attention  is  provided  by  the  general  practitioner  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  But  to  the  working-classes,  as  to  other  classes,  there  occur 
some  extraordinary  circumstances ; as,  for  example,  a serious  injury  menacing 
life  or  limb.  The  resources  of  the  injured  workman,  or  of  the  general  prac- 
titioner, could  not  be  expected  to  cope  with  these.  It  would  be  a legitimate 
use  of  a hospital  for  the  injured  person  to  be  treated  therein.  There  is  an 
excellent  custom  in  Scotland,  whereby  workmen  contribute  from  their  wages 
some  small  portion  for  hospitals,  and  which,  collectively,  is  not  a small  part  of 
the  revenue  of  some  hospitals.  Based  upon  these  contributions  is  a system  in 
Glasgow,  whereby,  for  every  guinea  subscribed,  the  works  may  recommend  a 
workman  per  bed  up  to  the  limit  of  its  subscription.  This,  however,  seems 
now  to  be  looked  upon  by  the  workmen  as  a right  to  use  the  resources  of  the 
hospital  by  themselves  and  their  families  when  and  how  they  choose.  This 
was  not  intended  when  the  system  was  started.  For  lesser  ailments  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  families  of  many  workmen,  on  the  plea  that  they 
subscribe  to  the  hospital,  utilise  its  out-door  department  for  the  treatment 
thereof.  Below  this  class  is  the  deserving  poor,  to  whom  assistance  in  this 
direction  usually  comes  from  a church  or  other  philanthropic  agency.  Still 
lower  are  the  poorest  classes,  for  whom  the  State  provides  in  the  poor-laws. 
That  this  class  attends  the  out-door  departments  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries 
there  is  no  doubt.  Often  have  I prescribed  in  dispensary  practice  for  such 
persons,  to  whom  good  feeding  or  suitable  clothing  would  have  been  more 
appropriate  treatment.  We  must,  therefore,  more  clearly  differentiate  between 
the  classes  of  persons  to  be  treated  at  our  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  if  we  hope 
to  solve  the  problem  before  us.  It  is  illogical  to  be  rated  to  maintain  the 
poor-law  system,  and  also  to  be  expected  to  give  towards  the  maintenance  of 
hospitals,  when  the  same  classes  of  persons  indiscriminately  attend  both. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS  ON  THE  MEDICAL 

INSTITUTIONS  OF  LONDON 

After  hearing  evidence  upon  the  subject,  this  Committee,  in  June  1892, 
issued  their  Report,  which  may  be  summarised  as  follows:  (i)  the  medical 
administration  of  the  London  hospitals  was  justified  : the  Committee  considered 
that  careless  and  hurried  treatment  of  out-patients  did  not  exist.  (2)  The  Com- 
mittee could  not  speak  so  favourably  of  the  business  administration  of  hospitals. 
The  system  of  subscribers’  letters  was  criticised.  Although  it  was  demonstrated 
that  the  system,  as  in  Scotland,  supplied  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  hospital 
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revenue,  evidence  showed  that  these  letters  were  not  always  given  to  persons 
for  whom  they  were  intended.  (3)  The  Committee  severely  commented  upon 
a certain  class  of  special  hospitals : they  declared  that  the  establishment  of 
small  special  hospitals  by  medical  men  for  their  own  advancement  ‘ leads  to  the 
establishment  of  hospitals  where  they  are  not  wanted,  to  waste  of  money 
incident  to  the  creation  of  badly-managed  and  small  institutions,  and  to  the 
deception  of  the  public  by  inducing  them  to  subscribe  to  undertakings  alleged 
to  be  of  public  benefit,  but  which  are  in  reality  mere  schemes  for  private 
emolument,  and  also  are  useless  for  teaching  purposes.’  ‘The  Committee  did 
not  consider  this  class  of  hospitals  of  any  real  benefit  to  the  sick  or  to  science.’ 

(4)  The  Committee  deplored  the  want  of  co-operation  between  institutions 
professing  to  have  the  same  object  in  view,  viz.,  the  benefit  of  the  sick  poor. 
‘ They  believed  that  much  more  might  be  done  by  hearty  co-operation  between 
special  hospitals  and  general  hospitals,  between  dispensaries  of  all  kinds  and 
general  hospitals,  and  between  general  practitioners  and  general  hospitals.’ 

(5)  The  Committee,  from  the  evidence  led,  agreed  that,  in  order  to  secure  the 
best  results  to  the  public,  with  the  best  possible  expenditure  of  the  least  public 
money,  a Central  Hospitals’  Board  should  be  instituted  in  London.  The 
Committee  laid  down  clearly  the  function  of  such  a Board,  which  need  not  be 
detailed.  It  is  important  to  note,  how’ever,  that  the  proposed  Board  did  not 
include  representatives  of  poor-law  institutions,  or  of  general  practitioners. 

Nationalisation  of  Health. — Within  recent  years  a limited  agitation  has 
occurred  in  this  country,  one  of  the  principal  exponents  of  which  is  Havelock 
Ellis,  which  has  for  its  object  the  institution,  under  State  or  municipal  control, 
of  public  health  and  public  medicine.  The  broad  plea  upon  which  the  policy 
is  advocated  is  that  the  outbreak  of  disease  lessens  pari  passu  the  economic 
efficiency  of  a State,  and  that  it  would,  in  the  long  run,  be  cheaper  for  the  State, 
as  a wage-earning  machine,  to  itself  manage  and  control  the  life-saving  and 
health-maintaining  machinery  presently  provided  or  to  be  instituted,  than  to 
leave  it  without  any  control,  as  at  present,  and  at  the  philanthropic  caprice  of 
the  public.  Upon  the  general  question,  how  far  a State  is  legitimately  entitled 
to  protect  the  lives  of  its  citizens,  I do  not  now  propose  to  enter  at  length,  but 
it  appears  to  me  well  established  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a State  to  protect  its 
people  against  certain  diseases  which  may  arise  from  communal  transgressions 
against  the  laws  of  sanitation,  as  in  the  outbreak  of  infectious  diseases,  as  it  is 
its  duty  to  protect  the  weak  and  immature  from  overwork,  as  in  the  Factories 
Acts,  and  to  compel  the  institution  of  preventive  measures  by  employers  to 
protect  employees  against  injury  to  health  from  employment  in  unhealthy 
environments  or  dangerous  materials.  In  the  poor-laws,  the  State  has  made 
provision  for  those  unable  to  provide  for  themselves.  But  it  would  be  an 
innovation,  if  not,  indeed,  subversive  and  ultra  vires  of  the  duty  of  a State,  to 
institute  provisions  for  those  who  are  quite  able  to  provide  for  themselves 
And  I trust  the  day  is  far  distant  when  a State  will  relieve  a man  of  his  duty. 
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when  able,  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  his  own  health  and  of  those 
dependent  upon  him. 

Sir  Henry  Burdetfs  Remedy  for  Hospital  Abuse. — Believing  ‘ that  the  public 
will  not  allow  hospitals  to  continue  as  pauper  manufactories,  as  they  are  to-day, 
mainly  through  their  out-patient  departments,’  and  that  ‘this  gift  of  free 
medical  attendance  to  every  applicant  is  a great  mistake  and  a great  danger,’ 
Sir  Henry  suggests  a remedy.  He  believes  that  the  position  of  voluntary 
hospitals  is  secure  financially.  Although  the  ordinary  expenditure  is  in  excess 
usually  of  the  ordinary  income,  it  is  more  than  met  by  the  extraordinary 
revenue  from  legacies  and  bequests.  Still,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  owing  to 
modern  developments  in  surgery  and  medicine,  and  increased  cost  of  hospital 
upkeep,  there  is  a steady  increase  in  hospital  expenditure.  Especially  is  this  so 
in  surgical  appliances  and  operating  theatres.  When  the  time  will  come  that 
shall  see  a limit  to  this  expenditure  is  difficult  to  say,  but  he  would  be  a bold 
man  who  would  decline  to  supply  the  best  and  most  approved  facilities  for  the 
surgical  and  medical  treatment  of  disease  in  the  light  of  the  advances  made  in 
recent  years. 

The  remedy  which  Sir  Henry  suggests  to  solve  the  present  problem  is  two- 
fold. One  side  of  it  applies  to  the  reform  of  out-patient  departments  of 
hospitals,  the  other,  to  the  in-patient  department.  With  respect  to  the  former, 
he  suggests  that  the  hospital  should  be  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  urgent  cases 
only  ; that  the  out-door  department,  as  presently  worked,  should  be  abolished ; 
that  co-operation  between  hospitals  and  general  practitioners  should  be 
organised  to  ensure  that  suitable  cases  only  should  be  sent  to  the  hospitals ; 
and  that  when  patients  have  been  seen  by  the  medical  staff  of  the  hospital,  they 
should  be  handed  on,  when  suitable,  to  a reformed  out-patient  department,  viz., 
to  the  provident  dispensary  which  would  in  each  hospital  replace  the  present 
out-patient  department. 

He  believes  that  this  course  would  operate  beneficially  in  different  directions  : 
(i)  it  would  get  to  the  bottom  of  existing  abuses;  (2)  it  would  help  the  people 
and  would  please  medical  practitioners ; (3)  it  would  encourage  donors  to 
hospital  funds,  in  that  they  would  perceive  better  returns  for  their  donations  in 
helping  those  for  whom  help  was  intended ; and  (4)  it  would  tend  to  delimit 
hospital  expenditure.  He  demonstrates  the  value  of  this  remedy  by  its 
beneficial  effects  in  the  case  of  the  Bolingbroke  Hospital  in  Battersea.  This 
hospital  has  adopted  the  provident  dispensary  system,  and  working-classes  and 
doctors  have  co-operated  with  the  hospital  authorities  to  carry  through  the 
scheme.  With  respect  to  reform  of  the  in-patient  department  of  hospitals.  Sir 
Henry,  while  believing  that  the  need  for  reform  is  less  clamant  than  in  the  out- 
patient side,  urges  that  reform  is  nevertheless  needed.  He  believes  that  owing 
to  the  increased  operative  efficiency  of  hospitals  in  directions  which  are  pro- 
hibitive in  working-class  dwellings,  or  even  in  the  dwellings  of  classes  above  the 
working-class,  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  the  services  which  only  a well- 
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equipped  hospital  can  offer.  Persons  now  seek  admittance  for  surgical  and 
medical  aid  who  would  object  to  be  designated  poor,  but  who,  nevertheless, 
cannot  afford  the  entire  expense  of  an  operating-surgeon  and  of  highly-trained 
nursing  which  such  operations  demand.  Such  persons  should  be  willing,  as 
they  are  able,  to  pay  something  towards  their  maintenance  while  in  hospital. 
For  such  persons,  he  wishes  to  see  pay-wings  attached  to  such  hospitals  as  have 
ground  upon  which  to  erect  them.  Persons  admitted  to  such  wings  would  pay 
some  proportion  of  their  maintenance.  The  payments  would  be  pooled,  and 
the  revenue  so  obtained  would  assist  in  the  upkeep  of  the  hospital.  Such  pay- 
wings  might  be  utilised  to  train  nurses  for  work  in  private  families.  He  is 
anxious  to  have  the  experiment  tried.  Some  hospital  authorities  have  already 
expressed  their  willingness  to  grant  a site,  and  all  that  is  required  is  the 
necessary  funds.  He  believes  that  donors  to  hospitals  would  under  this 
reformed  scheme  have  greater  satisfaction  in  giving,  because  they  would  know 
that  their  money  was  being  well-spent  for  the  deserving,  and  upon  those  who 
were  willing,  as  far  as  they  were  able,  to  help  themselves. 

But  there  is  another  direction  in  which  hospitals  might  be  relieved  of  many 
patients  who  are  removable  to  their  homes  shortly  after  first  hospital  treatment, 
and  that  is,  the  attendance  upon  such  patients  by  senior  medical  students  under 
supervision  of  the  hospital  junior  staff.  This  is  carried  out  in  connection  with 
dispensary  patients  in  this  city.  It  was,  in  my  day  as  a student,  carried  out 
limitedly  in  connection  with  the  Western  Infirmary  of  Glasgow.  This  would 
train  the  student  in  independent  observation,  it  would  familiarise  him  with  the 
social  state  of  his  patients,  and  it  would  relieve  the  hospital  funds.  It  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  practice  of  maternity  hospitals,  and  has  been  of  great 
value  to  patients  and  students  alike,  without  cost  to  the  hospital.  Indeed,  the 
facilities  afforded  by  the  hospital  attract  students  w'hose  fees  enrich  the  funds 
of  the  hospital. 

The  key  to  hospital  reform  seems  to  me  to  be  that  method  which  will 
secure  that  the  functions  of  a hospital  are  being  directed  and  kept  in  proper 
channels,  viz.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  for  whom  they  were  intended,  and 
without  the  aid  of  which  they  would  be  imperfectly  looked  after  in  sickness  and 
disease. 

{See  Summary  of  Discussion,  page  415.) 

THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  HOSPITAL  AND 
HOME  RELIEF  OF  SICK  POOR 

WILLIAM  BRUCE,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Dingwall 

The  poor  are  always  with  us,’  and  how  best  to  meet  the  demands  for  their 
relief  involves  a never-ending  set  of  problems  which  this  Congress,  like  many 
other  such  conferences,  is  trying  its  best  to  solve. 

T 
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In  no  branch  of  this  inquiry  is  there  more  need  for  light  than  in  the 
subject  now  get  down  for  our  consideration,  that  of ‘The  Relation  between 
Hospital  and  Home  Relief  of  the  Sick  Poor.’ 

I am  sure  we  all  regret  the  severe  accident  which  has  befallen  Sir  Henry 
Burdett.  I am  only  sorry  that  a better  deputy  has  not  been  found  than  I am 
likely  to  be.  I can  only  plead  a lifelong  interest  in  this  question  as  a reason  for 
my  appearing  here  and  introducing  the  subject,  I feel  it  my  duty  to  try  to  set 
such  limits  to  its  discussion  that  the  result  may  be  to  focus  the  best  opinion  on 
the  most  pressing  needs  for  public  attention  and  judgment. 

With  this  view  I ask  you  to  leave  out  all  reference  at  present  to  medical 
attendance  on  those  entitled  to  such  legally  under  the  various  Poor  Law  Acts. 
Not  but  there  is  the  greatest  need  for  reform  of  our  present  rate-supported 
systems.  Indeed  all  such  systems  ought  to  be  periodically  criticised  and 
examined,  and  are  perhaps  more  likely  to  require  such  criticisms  than  voluntary 
methods  which  alone,  at  this  time,  I propose  we  shall  consider. 

Time  will  not  allow  us  to  discuss  everything  connected  with  hospital 
and  home  relief  of  the  sick  poor,  and  so  I proceed  to  consider  other 
limitations. 

The  vast  subject  connected  with  the  isolation  of  infectious  diseases,  amongst 
which  I am  the  strongest  advocate  for  including  certain  forms  of  Tubercular 
ailments,  a matter  which  was  discussed  in  this  section  yesterday,  must  I think 
be  also  passed  by  at  this  time.  I venture  to  make  this  recommendation, 
because  this  question  touches,  in  very  strong  fashion,  the  wellbeing  of  the 
sick  poor.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  such  deadly  complaints  amongst 
them  as  whooping-cough  and  measles  are  practically  left  to  do  their  work  of 
spreading  disease  and  death  without  particular  hindrance — further  than  what 
results  from  general  sanitary  improvements. 

So  much  for  the  negative  views  of  our  position,  what  are  the  positive? 

I humbly  think  we  shall  most  profitably  spend  the  time  allotted  to  us,  if 
we  consider  the  relations  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries  merely  to  the  labouring 
class,  because  when  sick  they,  so  to  speak,  ipso  facto  become  the  sick 
‘ poor ’ 

I wish  I had  the  figures  at  my  command  which  Sir  Henry  Burdett  could 
so  well  have  set  before  you,  but  I venture  to  state  generally  that  never  in  the 
history  of  the  world  was  so  much  done  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor — as  I 
have  tried  to  define  that  class — as  now?  The  aggregate  expenditure  must 
amount  to  several  millions  annually  in  this  country  alone. 

In  Edinburgh  itself  stands  one  of  the  finest  hospitals  in  the  world,  a type 
of  the  never-ending  benevolence  of  the  race. 

We  would  be  led  too  far  afield  were  we  to  discuss  the  nature  and  source  of 
this  constant  stream  of  altruistic  energy.  Some  of  it  is  the  result,  doubtless,  of 
such  forces  as  the  need  for  the  means  of  medical  education.  What  we  want 
now  to  consider  is  whether  all  this  eleemosynary  effort  is  well  directed,  and 
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above  all  whether  its  different  constituents  are  properly  co-ordinated,  with  the 
result  that  they  work  smoothly  and  efficiently  together.  ' - ' *•  J 

As  a nation,  we  are  hearty  givers.  But  it  must  I think,  be'  allowed,' 
probably  as  the  price  of  our  individual  independence,  w'e  are  not  at  all 
systematic  in  our  giving.  Not  that  I am  a-  believer  in  systems  unless 
they  be  periodically,  so  to  speak,  taken  to  pieces,  cleaned,  oiled,  and  set 
agoing  again.  ' ' ‘ 

But  surely  it  is  high  time  that  such  bodies  as  the  London  and  other 
Saturday  and  Sunday  Hospital  Funds’  Committees  should  meet  in  conference 
and  discuss,  at  least  once  a year,  such  highly  debatable  points  as  to  how  to 
raise  the  money  wanted,  without  undue  clashing  between  general  and  special 
hospitals  such  as  those  for  lying-in,  eye  and  ear  cases,  and  above  all  determine 
how  best  to  prevent  overlapping  in  the  working  of  these  institutions.  ^ > 

Hospitals  have  been  considered  in  all  ages  indispensable  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  sick-poor,  and  still  remain  an  absolute  necessity. 

I shall  not  enter  upon  the  details  of  assistance  and  advice  to  out-door 
hospital  patients,  a very  large  and  important  subject  by  itself,  further  than  to 
say  I consider  there  are  great  abuses  under  the  present  system,  and  that  I hold 
strongly  that  such  advice  and  assistance  should  be  limited  to  those  only  who 
are  certified  by  a legally  qualified  medical  practitioner  as  requiring  special  help  in 
that  way.  No  doubt  such  a regulation  would  diminish  the  number  of 
applicants,  but  the  less  the  number  the  more  the  attention  likely  to  be  given 
to  individual  patients.  Again,  as  I hope  to  show  later,  the  primary  object  with 
hospitals  should  be  to  interest  rather  than  alienate  the  local  doctors,  who,  it 
can  honestly  be  averred,  are  as  a rule  ready  and  willing  to  give  medical  help 
for  little,  and  often  without  any  remuneration  at  all  to  the  sick  poor  in  their 
own  homes. 

Sir  Henry  Burdett  in  his  pamphlet  on  medical  attendance  on  Londoners 
states  that  one  in  every  two  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Metropolis  applied 
for  out-door  medical  advice  and  assistance,  and  I presume  he  received 
medicine  also. 

While  granting  there  may  be  some  fallacy  in  these  astounding  figures,  yet 
they  are  enough  to  show  that  in  London,  and  I fear  in  a growing  measure  in 
Scotland,  there  are  many  getting  medical  advice  who  ought  to  be  paying  for  it, 
and  by  taking  up  the  time  of  the  surgeons  and  physicians  they  are  undoubtedly 
robbing  the  really  sick  poor  of  their  fair  share  of  attention  and  assistance. 

How  to  best  provide  for  the  ideal  kind  of  public  dispensaries,  provident  or 
otherwise,  must  also  I fear  be  kept  for  future  settlement.  To  provide  properly 
for  the  maintenance  of  infirmaries  for  indoor  patients  belonging  to  the  ])Oorer 
classes,  let  that  be  the  question  as  the  most  immediately  pressing  one  at  this 
time. 

Public  charity  has  done  and  doubtless  will  continue  to  do  much.  But  the 
evils  connected  with  such  sole  means  of  support  are  great  and  increasing. 
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, There  is  no  real  organisation  or,  as  I have  said,  combination  in  this  work. 
The  existing  system,  such  as  it  is,  lends  itself  very  plainly  towards  begetting 
the  terrible  evils  of  parasitism,  although,  on  the  other  hand,  it  tends  to  develop 
the  spirit  of  giving  in  one  of  its  best  and  least  harmful  forms. 

What  are  the  remedies  for  this  state  of  things  ? Would  rate-aided  institu- 
tions meet  the  case  ? 

It  must  I think  be  granted  that  municipalities  are  already  overwhelmed 
with  work  and  responsibilities,  and  are  as  yet  on  their  trial  in  many  respects. 
The  experiment  is  at  work  in  regard  to  infectious  diseases  hospitals,  and  we 
shall  await  the  results  in  that  field,  I trust,  without  going  further.  Herbert 
Spencer  has  well  dilated  on  the  evils  likely  to  flow  from  the  too  ready  means 
of  having  everything  managed  for  us  by  the  State.  One  of  the  most  potent 
in  this  case  would  be  the  stoppage  of  the  flow  we  have  mentioned  of  private 
benevolence.  The  real  objection,  however,  to  every  seriously  thinking  mind 
is  Quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodes  ? 

As  yet  it  cannot  be  seriously  argued  that  the  public  which  must  finally  be 
the  controllers  and  managers  of  rate-aided  hospitals,  are  really  sufficiently 
educated  to  take  so  responsible  a position. 

Is  there  another  better  way  than  that  of  indiscriminate  charity  or  rigid 
redtapeism?  We  believe  it  to  lie,  as  Sir  Henry  Burdett  has  suggested  in  his 
pamphlet  on  The  Medical  Attendance  on  Londoners,  in  some  form  of  paying 
hospitals. 

If  hospital  management  were  completely  successful  in  raising  and  dis- 
tributing the  funds  needed  for  the  work,  however  much  might  be  said  for 
starting  on  new  lines,  such  suggestions  as  Sir  Henry  Burdett’s  would  be 
unnecessary.  But  the  present  system  does  not  altogether  fulfil  the  purpose. 
The  habitual  and  constant  appeals  to  the  benevolent  are  a pitiable  confession 
of  failure. 

Persistent  begging  brings  persistent  thriftlessness  and  extravagance,  and 
leads  directly  to  the  worst  form  of  mind — that  of  the  immortal  Micawber.  The 
hospitals  are  continually  expecting  legacies  to  turn  up,  and  on  the  faith  of 
unlimited  hopes  are  indulging  in  unlimited  extravagance. 

The  question  really  turns  like  that  of  education  on  interesting,  in  a 
thorough  and  lasting  faishion,  those  immediately  concerned.  We  want  every 
one,  more  especially  those  who  come  in  contact  with  cases  actually  requiring 
hospital  treatment,  or  still  better,  every  possible  hospital  patient  himself  to 
work  together  on  behalf  of  the  funds,  and  to  take  part,  if  possible,  in  the 
management  of  hospitals. 

Why  should  not  the  working-class  combine,  as  Sir  Henry  Burdett  suggests, 
to  insure  that  when  sick  they  will  secure  free  accommodation,  with  medical 
and  surgical  attendance  in  a hospital,  and  be  entitled  to  a full  share  in  its 
management  and  control.  By  this  means  a large  addition  might  be  made 
to  the  hospital  funds  in  the  shape  of  weekly  payments  for  such  patients, 
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while  the  sturdy  spirit  of  individual  independence  would  be  nourished  and 
strengthened  at  the  same  time. 

There  are  still  two  other  methods  of  raising  money,  which,  from  forty  years’ 
experience  of  financing  as  well  as  superintending  hospitals,  I may  be  allowed 
to  suggest. 

All  cases  of  sudden  and  severe  accident  are  and  ought  to  be  admitted  into 
every  hospital  without  any  letters  of  recommendation. 

Such  cases  almost  always  primarily  come  to  be  cared  for  by  the  police. 
Why  should  the  expenses  of  maintaining  and  treating  such  cases  not  fall  on 
municipalities  ? and  if  it  be  objected  to  throwing  the  charge  on  the  rates,  why 
should  not  every  policeman  be  trained  to  ambulance  work,  wear  a red  cross 
badge,  and  become  a de  facto  hospital  collector  ? 

Secondly,  I hope  my  professional  brethren  will  pardon  me  when  I advocate 
the  employment  of  every  medical  practitioner  as  a collector  for  his  hospital, 
and  that,  correspondingly,  every  such  doctor  should  have  a voice  in  his 
hospital’s  management.  A doctor  should  not  be  ashamed  of  pleading  for 
help  for  his  hospital.  A doctor  is  generally  interested  in  the  hospital  where 
he  has  been  trained,  and  where  no  new  tie  is  made  connected  with  the  local 
hospital  where  he  is  practising,  this  interest  will  naturally  continue  as  long 
as  he  lives. 

Make  this  tie  closer  by  interesting  him  directly  in  its  welfare  and 
management. 

Speaking  from  my  own  experience  I have  found  patients  who  possessed 
the  necessary  means  always  ready  to  listen  to  my  appeals  on  behalf  of  our  local 
hospitals,  and  I can  say  without  boasting  that,  by  such  appeals,  I have  been 
able  to  raise  considerable  sums  for  the  benefit  of  these  institutions.  And  here 
let  me  say  that, 'while  in  a very  absorbing  profession,  we  are  too  often  careless  of 
the  business  aspects  of  our  calling,  yet  there  are  to  be  found  quite  as  many 
clear-headed  administrators  as  in  other  lines  of  life.  If  business  qualities  be 
leavened  with  scientific  enthusiasm  for  medical  progress  and  genuine  benevo- 
lence, there  will  here  be  found  a factor  in  the  highest  degree  useful  in  securing 
the  best  hospital  means  of  assistance  to  the  sick  poor. 

In  conclusion,  I am  quite  ready  to  be  told  that  I have  been  discussing  the 
management  of  hospitals,  while  the  leading  idea  of  this  Congress  is  the  family 
life  of  the  poor.  But  I plead  that  the  poorer  the  dwelling,  unfortunately  the 
more  the  need  for  hospital  accommodation  when  severe  sickness  and  death 
threaten  the  inmates.  My  desire  has  been  to  try  to  get  the  different  agencies 
within  this  larger  area  to  work  together  harmoniously  and  not  in  opposition. 

Speaking  as  a doctor,  the  hospital  surgeon  and  the  poorest  practitioner 
are  mutually  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  their  patients,  and  along  with 
responsibility  should  come  mutual  interest  and  mutual  influence  in  the  work 
of  hospitals  for  the  sick-poor. 

{See  Summary  of  Discussion,  page  415.) 
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SYSTEM  OF  HOME  RELIEF  FOR  SUFFERERS 

FROM  IN, CURABLE  DISEASE  IN  EDINBURGH 

\ 

By  J.  B.  SUTHERLAND,  S.S.C.,  Edinburgh 

■ , i 

For  a period  of  about  one  hundred  years  there  has  been  in  existence  in  Edinburgh 
an  Institution  for  the  relief  of  a certain  class  of  suffering  humanity  at  their  own 
homes,  and  I propose  to  give  a brief  account  of  its  progress,  its  aims,  and  its 
methods.  In  doing  so  I desire  at  the  outset  to  acknowledge  the  valuable 
assistance  I have  received  from  Mr.  C.  S.  Shiells,  the  secretary,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  paper,  giving  a short  history  of  the  growth  and  operations  of  the 
Society,  now  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  for  Home  Relief  of  Incurables. 

The;  Society  owes  its  origin  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Keir,  widow  of  Dr.  William 
Keir,  physician  to  St.  Thomas’  Hospital,  London,  who  in  1805  published  a 
plan  for  establishing  an  institution  for  the  relief  of  those  incapable  of  earning 
their  livelihood  through  suffering  from  incurable  disease. 

Mrs.  Keir  undertook  the  entire  management  of  the  fund  until  the  year 
1834,  when  failing  health  necessitated  the  appointment  of  a body  of  Trustees. 
In  that  year  Mrs.  Keir  executed  a Deed  of  Trust,  and  a Constitution  and  Rules 
and  Regulations  for  the  Institution  for  Relief  of  Incurables  at  their  own 
Homes  were  drawn  up,  and  remained  in  force  until  1903,  when,  upon  a peti- 
tion presented  to  His  Gracious  Majesty  the  King,  a grant  of  a Royal  Charter 
of  Incorporation  was  .made  to  the  Society  under  the  name  of  the  Royal  Society 
for  Home  Relief  to  Incurables,  Edinburgh. 

When  the  management  of  the  Society  was  relinquished  by  Mrs.  Keir  in 
1834  its  income  permitted  of  the  quarterly  payment  of  6s.  to  each  of  sixty- 
three  annuitants.  Since  that  date,  depending  for  its  support  on  the  liberality 
and  generosity  of  the  public,  the  Society  has  gone  steadily  forward,  increasing 
its  benefits  from  time  to  time,  until  at  the  present  time  there  are  500  names  on 
the  annuity  list,  each  of  whom  receives  ;^8  a year. 

The  two  outstanding  features  of  the  Society  since  its  commencement  to  the 
present  day  have  been — (i)  That  the  annuitant  must  be  suffering  from  an 
incurable  disease,  but  for  which  he  or  she  would  be  able  to  work  for  a livelihood ; 
and  (2)  the  relief,  has  been  dispensed  in  quarterly  cash  payments  at  the  home 
of  the  annuitant.  Removal  to  a home  or  hospital  implies  the  removal  of  the 
name  from  the  annuity  list. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  cases  of  deformity,  blindness,  deafness,  and 
disease  which  is  curable  even  temporarily,  by  operation,  are  not  held  to  come 
within  the  definition  of  incurable  disease — blindness  and  deafness,  because  there 
are  several  charities  in  existence  whose  sole  object  is  the  care  of  these  classes. 

It  is  the  experience  of  the  Society  that,  speaking  broadly,  the  applicants  for 
relief  may  be  divided,  into  three  classes  : — 
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I.  Young  men  from  25  to  35  years  of  age,  with  large  families  dependent 
upon  the  weekly  wage  they  were  earning  before  being  laid  aside  by 
sickness. 

II.  Young  women,  early  left  widows,  often  with  large  families,  the  disease 
which  lays  them  aside  often  being  the  result  of  insufficient  nourish- 
ment, and  of  overwork  in  their  efforts  to  provide  for  their  children. 

III.  Men  and  women  of  maturer  years  who  have  not  made  provision  for  a 
rainy  day— often  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

The  large  proportion  of  the  applicants  whose  cases  are  investigated  by  the 
Society  fall  under  classes  I.  and  II.,  and  the  Directors,  in  filling  up  the 
vacancies  at  their  quarterly  meetings,  have  been  in  late  years  inclined  to  give 
a preference  to  applicants  in  Classes  I.  and  II.  over  those  in  No.  III. 

The  large  number  of  the  applicants  under  classes  I.  and  II.  who  suffer  from 
phthisis  has  often  been  remarked  upon  at  the  quarterly  meetings,  and  one 
other  point  which  has  often  caused  remark,  with  reference  to  class  I.,  is  that 
the  smaller  the  earning  power  of  the  breadwinner,  the  larger  is  the  number  of 
children  depending  upon  him. 

The  applicants  under  class  III.  suffer  principally  from  heart  disease,  or  from 
severe  forms  of  rheumatism,  which  wholly  incapacitate  them.  The  difficulty 
the  Society  has  in  dealing  with  these  cases  arises  from  the  circumstance,  that  in 
the  large  proportion  of  them  there  are  grown  up  families  who  have  left  home, 
and  are  doing  nothing  towards  helping  their  parents.  Naturally  those  applicants 
who  have  some  member  of  the  family  still  residing  with  and  caring  for  them, 
receive  first  consideration,  and  the  lady  visitors  of  the  Society  make  a point  of 
insisting,  in  other  cases,  upon  those  who  have  left  home  making  some  pro- 
vision, however  small,  towards  the  maintenance  of  their  parents. 

Parochial  Relief. — This  is  a thorny  subject,  and  has  given  rise  to  many 
interesting  discussions  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society.  The  view  has  some- 
times been  pressed  that  an  applicant  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief  was  not  a 
proper  subject  for  the  Society’s  grants,  while  at  other  times  the  opposite  view, 
that  all  applicants  ought  to  apply  for  parochial  relief  before  seeking  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Society,  has  been  as  strongly  upheld.  Neither  of  these  extreme 
views  has  found  general  acceptance,  and  while  not  looking  upon  the  accept- 
ance of  parochial  relief  as  a bar  to  a grant  from  its  funds,  the  Society  has  felt  it 
to  be  a public  duty  to  use  some  portion  of  its  means  in  assisting  the  respectable 
poor  from  falling  to  what  is  generally  considered  as  the  lowest  depths  of 
poverty,  and  many  cases  have  been  known  where  the  Society’s  grant  has  been 
felt  to  be  a great  boon,  in  that  it  has  enabled  the  annuitant  to  avoid  an  applica- 
tion to  the  parochial  authorities.  In  cases  where  the  individual  sufferers  have 
no  relatives  or  friends  to  look  after  them,  the  parties  are  recommended  to  the 
parochial  authorities,  and  where  suitable  arrangements  are  made  the  Society 
grants  its  aid  in  addition  to  the  help  derived  from  the  Parochial  Board. 

In  regard  to  the  methods  adopted  by  the  Society,  I may  state  that  when 
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the  schedule  of  application  giving  the  particulars  of  the  case  is  received,  and 
found  to  be  properly  filled  up  and  medically  certified,  it  is  passed  on  to  the 
Medical  Officer  specially  appointed  by  the  Society,  to  advise  in  regard  to  the 
medical  aspect  of  the  claim. 

The  applicant  is  visited  by  the  Medical  Officer,  who  verifies  the  particulars 
given  and  obtains  fuller  particulars  where  necessary,  satisfying  himself  during 
the  visit,  that  the  applicant  does  suffer  from  incurable  disease,  and  the  circum- 
stances generally  of  the  applicant. 

The  Medical  Officer’s  Report  is  then  submitted  to  the  quarterly  meetings  of 
the  Directors,  who  select  the  cases  appearing  to  them  most  clamant  and 
suitable,  according  to  the  number  of  vacancies  on  the  annuity  list. 

The  cases  so  selected  are  then  passed  on  to  the  lady  visitor,  who  interviews 
the  annuitants  before  making  payment  of  the  first  quarterly  annuity,  and  if 
there  is  any  point  in  connection  with  the  applicant  or  the  household  which 
strikes  the  visitor  it  is  reported  to  the  Society  for  consideration. 

As  regards  those  in  the  city,  all  the  annuitants  are  visited  in  their  homes 
by  the  lady  visitor  or  her  assistants  at  least  once  in  each  year,  and  the  Society 
is  thus  kept  in  close  touch  with  those  who  are  being  benefited  by  it,  and 
enabled  to  see  from  time  to  time  that  its  benefactions  are  being  wisely  and 
usefully  employed.  It  is  very  rarely  indeed  that  cases  of  imposition  are  met 
with,  but  when  they  are,  and  the  facts  have  been  verified,  the  parties  are  at 
once  struck  off  the  Annuity  List. 

As  regards  country  cases,  the  quarterly  payments  are  made  through  some 
one  in  the  neighbourhood  who  knows  the  annuitant — generally  the  minister,  or 
doctor  who  certifies  the  application,  and  each  quarter  a certificate  is  required 
before  payment,  that  the  annuitant  is  still  suffering,  and  is  a proper  subject  for 
assistance.  The  greatest  care  is  thus  employed  to  prevent  any  abuse  of  the 
Society’s  charitable  aid. 

(See  Summary  of  Discussion,  page  415.) 

L’INSTRUCTION  PROFESSIONELLE  DES 
INFIRMifeRES  A DOMICILE 

Par  M.  le  Dr.  VAN  DEVENTER 
Mcdecin  Directeur  de  PAsile,  Meerenberg,  Hollande 

L’INSTRUCTION  de  I’infirmiere  appellee  ^ rendre  des  services  en  dehors  des 
veritables  institutions  hospitalieres,  c’est-k-dire  dans  une  famille  oil  elle  ne 
dispose  pas  toujours  des  conseils  eclaires  du  medecin,  impose  des  conditions 
toutes  speciales.  Le  role  de  cette  infirmiere  est  plus  eleve  que  celui  de  I’infir- 
miere  hospitaliere.  Elle  doit  pouvoir  contribuer  de  sa  propre  personne,  savoir 
agir  par  elle-meme.  Nous  n’avons  qu’  invoquer  cet  exemple  de  I’intervention 
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immediate  en  cas  d’accidents,  les  soins  medicaux  ne  pouvant  pas  toujours  etre 
obtenus  imm^diatement  i la  campagne.  Les  connaissances  dans  Tart  de  dinger 
le  manage  doivent  etre  ^galement  aussi  etendues  que  possible. 

Souvent  on  fait  un  appel  ^ sa  personne,  non  seulement  comme  infirmibre 
dans  le  veritable  sens  du  mot,  mais  aussi  pour  gerer  tout  le  manage.  Elle  doit 
etre  ^ la  hauteur  de  I’art  pour  soigner  I’enfant,  de  I’art  culinaire  pour  les  per- 
sonnes  bien  portantes  et  pour  les  malades,  en  un  mot  elle  doit  pouvoir  k 
I’occasion,  remplacer  la  femme  du  manage. 

En  Hollande,  le  development  de  I’art  de  soigner  les  malades  s’est  produit 
pour  ainsi  dire  naturellement.  Devant  I’heureuse  apparition  de  la  decouverte 
de  Lister,  les  hdpitaux  et  surtout  les  grands  hdpitaux  avaient  une  tres  mauvaise 
reputation  en  raison  de  la  grande  mortalite  qu’ils  pr^sentaient,  mortalite 
resultant  de  la  mauvaise  marche  des  plaies  et  de  I’absence  des  prescriptions 
hygieniques. 

Comme  preuve  k I’appui,  je  declarerai  qu’une  institution,  laquelle  je  fus 
attache  autrefois  comme  medecin  en  chef,  avait  ete  qualifiee  de  ‘Carthago 
delenda’  en  raison  des  resultats  defavorables  surtout  dans  les  affections 
chirurgicales  et  qu’une  autre  institution  de  date  plus  recente  et  situee  dans  la 
meme  ville  re^ut  le  nom  de  ‘palais  des  Sirenes’  en  raison  de  I’enorme 
proportion  de  decfes  chez  les  femmes  en  couches. 

On  comprendra  qu’en  ces  temps  les  operations  se  pratiquaient  autant  que 
possible  h.  domicile.  Les  femmes  enceintes  ne  se  rendaient  aux  hospices  de 
maternite  pour  y attendre  leur  delivrance  que  lorsque  le  veritable  besoin  les  y 
poussait. 

En  ces  temps  Ik  I’art  de  soigner  les  malades  etait  trbs  rudimentaire,  mais  il 
appartenait  k tous.  Dans  la  classe  un  peu  ais^e  il  n’y  avait  aucune  famille 
qui  manquait'son  pot  k onguent,  une  quantity  suffisante  de  charpie.  La 
douce  main  de  la  femme,  et  g^neralement  de  la  femme  du  manage,  savait 
intervenir  en  cas  d accidents.  Les  soins  k donner  aux  malades  ne  constituaient 
pas  un  art  dans  le  veritable  sens  du  mot,  un  art  pouvant  etre  enseign^,  mais 
une  qualite  innee.  Il  est  vrai  que  certaines  corporations  livraient  des  infir- 
miferes  k des  particuliers  en  cas  de  maladies,  mais  celles-ci  n’avaient  pas  regu 
I’instruction  professionelle  dans  le  veritable  sens  du  mot ; aussi  leur  art  etait 
considere  comme  un  don  de  la  nature. 


L’introduction  des  pansements  anti-septiques  et  les  brillants  resultats 
obtenus  rendirent  aux  hopitaux  la  reputation  qu’ils  avaient  perdue  et  le  besoin 
se  fit  sentir  de  cr^er  des  forces  fiddles  et  competentes  pour  soigner  convenable- 
ment  les  blesses. 

Le  personnel  attache  autrefois  aux  hospitaux  etait  compose  en  majeure 
partie  de  gens  qui  consideraient  les  hdpitaux  comme  leur  dernier  refuge. 

On  le  recrutait  dans  les  colonies  de  mendicite,  parmi  les  anciens  condam- 
nes,  lesadonnes  k la  boisson,  toutes  gens  qui  ne  possedaient  pas  la  moindre  notion 
dans  I’art  de  soigner  les  malades  et  k qui  on  faisait  une  petite  instruction 
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L’organisation  dans  les  soins  k donner  aux  malades  ne  date  r^ellement  que 
depuis  les  vingt-cinq  derniferes  annees.  D^s  qu’on  appreciait  davantage  I’art 
de  soigner  les  malades,  et  que  ces  soins  furent  confies  k un  personnel  instruit 
et  bien  ^levd,  les  hdpitaux  gagnferent  progressivement  en  estime  tandis  que  les 
dangers  resultant  du  traitement  k domicile  sautferent  aux  yeux.  II  en  est  r^sultd 
que  la  plupart  des  operations  se  firent  dans  des  etablissements  pour  malades  et 
qu’on  donnait  meme  a ces  institutions  la  preference  pour  le  traitement  des 
maladies  internes. 

Et  progressivement  s’accrflt  le  besoin  d’y  attacher  un  bon  personnel. 

Mais  peu  k peu  une  reaction  surgit.  La  conviction  se  fit  que  beaucoup  de 
cas  maladifs  peuvent  etre  traites  a domicile  k la  condition  de  pouvoir  satisfaire 
k toutes  les  conditions  que  reclame  un  bon  traitement.  Le  medecin-practicien 
sentait  qu’il  avait  besoin  d’une  infirmi^re  en  qui  il  pouvait  avoir  toute  confiance, 
les  bons  resultats  dependant  totalement  de  I’observation  stricte  de  ses  prescrip- 
tions, espoir  que  Ton  ne  pouvait  escompter  jadis.  Ainsi  naquit  et  se  developpa 
insensiblement  I’art  de  soigner  i domicile,  et  avec  lui  I’infirmifere  libre,  I’infir- 
mi^re  des  sections,  I’infirmifere  des  communes.  Ce  developpement  fut  accom- 
pagne  d’un  inconvenient.  Certaines  personnes  qui  se  recommandbrent  cette 
fin  furent  trouvees  inaptes  et  le  besoin  se  fit  sentir  pour  empecher  le  recrute- 
ment  de  cette  categorie  de  candidats. 

Pour  ce  qui  concerne  I’art  de  soigner  les  alien^s,  les  memes  constatations 
se  firent  jour.  La  reorganisation  des  asiles  dans  le  sens  susindique,  il  fallait 
confier  les  soins  a un  personnel  bien  ^lev^  possedant  I’instruction  pro- 
fessionelle. 

Commencee  k peine  il  y a onze  ans,  cette  r(forganisation  existe  aujour- 
d’hui  dans  tous  les  etablissements  d’ali^n^s.  Cette  reorganisation  fit  naitre 
une  plus  grande  confiance  dans  les  asiles,  le  nombre  des  admissions  s’accrfit  de 
jour  en  jour,  il  ne  fut  pas  encore  question  d’un  traitement  familial,  quoique 
certains  alien^s  furent  dejk  confies  k des  particuliers. 

L’organisation  de  I’assistance  familiale  des  alienes  en  Hollande  n’a  com- 
mence que  dans  ces  dernieres  annees ; elle  a suivi  la  voie  naturelle.  L’assis- 
tance  familiale  est  un  complement  de  I’assistance  dans  les  asiles  (?u  F on  dott  se 
bortier  exclttsivemeni  aux  interiis  des  malades  et  abandonner  toute  speculation  de 
nature  economique.  La  famille  et  I’habitation  doivent  repondre  ^ des  conditions 
serieuses.  Une  surveillance  continue  doit  etre  exercee  de  la  part  de  I’asile. 

Ce  procede  semble  recevoir  I’approbation  unanime  de  tous  les  psychiatres 
neerlandais. 

Dans  I’entourage  des  differentes  institutions  les  demandes  a I’obtention  de 
placements  se  multiplient  au  fur  et  a mesure  que  le  besoin  se  fait  sentir. 
Plusieurs  personnes  se  sont  ddjk  etablies  dans  cette  intention. 

Il  en  resulte  ndcessairement  que  I’infirmifere  familiale  est  venue  s’etablir  k 
cot^  de  I’infirmifere  de  I’asile  d’alidnes,  que  cette  infirmifere  familiale  remplit 
les  memes  fonctions  que  I’infirmifere  susindiqu^e. 
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Cette  nouvelle  infirmiere  soigne  les  ali^nes  a domicile,  elle  offre  sa  propre 
habitation  a la  disposition  de  malades  ou  bien  elle  est  chargee  de  visiter  les 
alienes  de  I’assistance  familiale  sous  la  direction  des  medecins  des  asiles. 

Les  memes  dispositions  devront  evidemement  etre  appliquees  aux  infirmiferes. 

L’assistance  des  alienes  sous  la  direction  de  personnes  competentes  dans 
leur  propre  demeure,  et  notamment  pour  les  alienes  indigents,  n’est  pas  encore 
compl^tement  resolue.  Elle  se  trouve  dans  la  premiere  periode  de  d^veloppe- 
ment. 

Dans  les  grandes  communes  il  sera  recommendable  de  placer  I’infirmi^re 
communale  sous  la  direction  d’un  m^decin. 

L’instruction  de  I’infirmibre  ^ domicile  doit  etre,  au  d^but,  identique  i celle 
que  re^oit  une  infirmiere  d’hopital.  Ce  degre  de  connaissances  etant  acquis, 
elle  doit  se  preparer  ^ une  autre  instruction,  toute  sp^ciale  au  but  poursuivi. 

Les  conditions  qu’on  devrait  imposer  i cet  egard  en  Hollande,  tout  en 
prenant  en  consideration  les  id^es  qui  sont  au  cours,  me  semblent  pouvoir 
etre  groupies  dans  les  quatre  divisions  suivantes : — 

1°.  Instruction  pr^paratoire ; 

2°.  Instruction  g^nerale  sur  I’art  de  soigner  les  malades ; 

3°.  Instruction  sur  les  enseignements  speciaux ; 

4°.  Instruction  comme  infirmifere  a domicile  qui  comprendrait  k la  fois  la 
repetition  de  la  matiere  pour  les  infirmibres,  non  attachees  i des 
etablissements  pour  malades. 

Pour  ce  qui  conceme  la  premiere  partie,  il  importe  de  declarer  qu’une  in- 
struction preparatoire  doit  etre  consideree  comme  indispensable,  c’est  ^ dire 
que  personne  ne  serait  admise  comme  elfeve  infirmifere  dans  un  etablissement 
pour  malades  avant  qu’elle  n’ait  fourni  les  preuves  necessaires  qu’elle  parait 
apte  k entrer  dans  la  profession.  Cette  instruction  preparatoire  a pour  but  de 
donner  I’infirmiere  les  connaissances  qui  n’appartienent  pas  k I’art  de 
soigner  les  malades  proprement  dits,  mais  dont  cependant  elle  a besoin. 

La  repetition  de  I’instruction  primere  et  complementaire  (mati^res  ordi- 
naires  de  I’^cole)  serait  accompagnee  de  I’enseignement  du  manage,  I’art 
culinaire  y compris,  la  preparation  des  mets  pour  les  malades,  I’enseignement  des 
travaux  manuels  utiles,  quelques  notions  administratives,  notions  sur  les  mar- 
chandises,  en  meme  temps  que  la  manifere  d’occuper  les  malades  et  de  leur 
fitre  utiles,  apprendre  k faire  des  lectures,  etc. 

Cette  instruction  preparatoire  pourrait  se  faire  de  trois  manieres  differentes  : 

1°.  Attacher  des  internats  et  des  externats  aux  ecoles  menagbres  et  culi- 
naires  qui  se  multiplient  progressivement  dans  les  grandes  villes 
hollandaises. 

2°.  L’^rection  ad  hoc  d’^coles  preparatoires  analogues  k celles  du  ‘Wil- 
helmina-Vereeniging.’  Cette  socidtd  qui  poursuit  I’amelioration  et 
1^  relbvement  de  I’assistance  des  abends  a drigd  une  pareilie  institution 
il  Amsterdam. 
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3°.  L’adjonction  de  ces  ^coles  preparatoires  aux  ^tablissements  pour 
malades,  comme  cela  a eu  lieu  k Meerenberg  depuis  1893. 

Les  tendances  pour  donner  aux  etablissements  pour  malades  ces  classes 
preparatoires  se  multiplient  chaque  jour. 

La  dur^e  de  cette  preparation  serait  au  minimum  d’une  annee. 

Pour  les  infirmiferes  il  n y a pas  une  necessite  absolue  d’avoir  cet  enseignement 
preparatoire.  Mais  il  importe  que  I’on  pose  ^ ces  infirmiers  la  connaissance 
d une  profession,  s’ils  sont  attaches  i un  etablissement  pour  aliends  ou  pour  les 
maladies  nerveuses. 

Relativement  k la  deuxi^me  division,  il  est  recommandable  que  nulle  ne  soit 
admise  comme  eibve-infirmiere  dans  un  etablissement  pour  malades  avant 
qu’elle  n’ait  donne  les  preuves  qu’elle  possfede  suffisamment  les  matibres  de 
I’instruction  preparatoire.  Il  va  de  soi,  dans  cette  circonstance,  que  le  can- 
didat  ne  laisse  rien  k desirer  aux  points  de  vue  physique  et  psychique  et  qu’elle 
poss^de  les  qualites  requises  pour  la  profession  d’infirmiere ; sa  conduite  doit 
etre  irreprochable.  Un  age  minimum  et  maximum  devrait  §tre  etabli. 

Il  n’est  gubre  possible  en  raison  de  certains  motifs  de  le  determiner  d’une 
manibre  absolue ; ces  conditions  varient  dans  les  differents  etablissements. 

Il  est  en  tout  cas  indispensable  que  I’eibve-infirmibre  passe  par  une  periode 
d’essai. 

Il  importe  aussi  d’admettre  comme  rbgle  que  I’instruction  ait  lieu  dans  le 
meme  btablissement  et  sans  interruption.  Tout  au  plus  admettra-t-on  une 
seule  exception,  I’infirmibre  pouvant,  dans  le  cours  de  I’instruction,  changer 
une  seule  fois  d’btablissement.  L’interruption  des  cours  ne  pourrait  etre 
toleree  que  dans  les  cas  de  force  majeure. 

Une  question  capitale  se  presente  dans  le  circonstance;  Doit-on  donner  la 
preference  ^ de  grands  ou  a de  petits  etablissements  pour  malades  ? Il  parait 
btabli  que  de  grands  etablissements  pour  malades  mbritent  la  preference  sous 
plusieurs  rapports,  les  materiaux  y etant  plus  abondants.  Par  contre,  il  est 
certain  que  dans  les  petits  etablissements  la  personnalite  de  I’infirmibre  sera  plus 
puissante.  Sous  ce  rapport  les  opinions  sont  partagbes  en  Hollande. 

On  impose  cependant  un  minimum  de  lits.  Mais  il  importe  de  considerer 
ici  en  meme  temps,  en  dehors  du  nombre  de  lits,  le  chiffre  des  mutations  de 
malades. 

Dans  une  seule  ville,  notamment  i Utrecht,  I’infirmibre  peut  etre  detachee 
d’un  etablissement  ^ un  autre. 

Abstraction  faite  de  ce  qui  precbde,  I’ecole  avec  son  programme  propre 
offre  la  plus  grande  importance.  En  dehors  de  I’instruction  thborique  et 
pratique,  il  faut  considerer,  comme  tout  a fait  supbrieur  a I’bducation,  I’habitude 
d’ordre,  de  discipline,  la  culture  du  sentiment  de  la  responsabilite,  etc. 

A cette  fin  il  est  indispensable  que  le  chef  mbdical  de  I’institution, 
le  directeur,  soit  aidb  dans  sa  tache  par  une  femme,  et  que  tous  les  grands 
etablissements  pour  malades  aient  un  b^timent  spbciale  k I’usage  des  infirmibres. 
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L’instruction  de  I’art  de  soigner  les  malades  vise  aussi  bien  le  developpement 
moral  que  le  developpement  intellectuel,  c’est-k-dire  1 enseignement  des 
differentes  matieres. 

La  premiere  ann^e  devrait  etre  consacree  a I’etude  des  branches  preparatoires, 
telles  que  I’anatomie,  la  physiologie,  I’hygifene— la  deuxifeme  annee  aux  generalites 
dans  I’art  de  soigner  les  malades,  savoir  le  traitement  des  malades  internes  et 
externes— la  troisifeme  annee  k I’dtude  des  matieres  spdciales,  par  exemple  I’art  de 
soigner  les  maladies  nerveuses,  les  maladies  mentales,  I’assistance  des  femmes 
en  couches  et  les  enfants  nouveaux-nes,  des  enfants,  des  malades  atteints  de 
maladies  contagieuses. 

L’instruction  doit  etre  theorique  et  pratique  k la  condition  que  ces  deux 
soient  connexes  et  se  complktent  reciproquement.  On  dtudiera  encore  soi- 
gneusement  tout  ce  quj  est  relatif  aux  soins  k donner  en  cas  d’accidents,  k la 
desinfection,  k I’etude  des  principaux  instruments,  de  I’assistance  k preter  dans 
la  salle  d’operation,  la  preparation  des  solutions  medicamenteuses,  etc. 

L’enseignement  devrait  etre  confid  k des  maitres  ayant  une  tr^s  grande 
experience,  le  cote  pratique  devant  absolument  repondre  au  but. 

L’instruction  thdorique  devrait  se  faire  oralement  et  par  ecrit,  ce  dernier 
mode  d’instruction  a essentiellement  pour  but  de  constater  si  I’eieve  a pu 
suivre  convenablement  le  cours  oral  et  si  elle  a bien  etudie  sa  matikre. 

La  repetition  des  cours  enseignes  devraient  etre  confiee  k des  chefs-in- 
firmieres. 

Le  dipl6me  d’infirmikre-generale  ne  serait  accordd  qu’apr^s  un  sdjour 
minimum  de  trois  annees,  en  qualite  d’eieve-infirmikre,  dans  un  etablissement 
pour  malades  et  aprfes  que  I’eieve  aurait  eu  I’occasion  d’avoir  passe  par  les 
diflferentes  sections. 

A le  fin  de  I’annee  scolaire  les  candidats  seraient  soumis  k un  examen  et 
nulle  ne  serait  admise  k un  cours  supdrieur*  sans  avoir  donnd  les  preuves 
qu’elle  a suivi  le  cours  precedent  avec  fruit. 

Pour  avoir  toute  garantie  que  hors  de  I’examen  la  personnalite  du  candidat 
puisse  faire  valoir  ses  droits  et  que  I’unitd  reste  intacte,  notamment  que  le 
niveau  de  I’examen  ne  decline  pas,  celui-ci  se  ferait  par  les  propres  professeurs 
des  candidats  par  devant  les  membres  delegues  d’une  commission  instituee 
dans  ce  but. 

Nous  laissons  de  c6td  la  question  de  savoir  si  cette  commission  doit  etre 
une  commission  de  I’Etat.  En  cas  que  Ton  exigerait  du  candidat,  avant 
I’obtention  de  son  diplome,  la  promesse  du  secret  de  sa  profession,  celle-ci 
devrait  etre  confine  de  preference  k une  commission  officielle.  Cette  declara- 
tion par  devant  une  commission  speckle  n’aurait  toutefois  aucune  valeur 
legale. 

Les  infirmiers  devraient  connaitre  la  meme  raatifere  que  les  infirmibres. 

Quant  k la  troisikme  division,  I’enseignement  des  cours  speciaux,  il  y aurait 
lieu  d’admettre  les  memes  conditions  que  ci-dessus.  Cet  enseignement  special 
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a son  programme  propre ; on  saurait  le  temps  y consacrd.  Les  assistances 
des  alienes,  des  femmes  en  couches,  des  enfants,  etc.,  ont  leurs  conditions 
spdciales.  II  faudrait  tenir  compte,  hors  de  I’enseignement,  avec  la  person- 
nalite  de  I’infirmi^re ; tout  le  monde  n’a  pas  les  dispositions  voulues  pour  etre 
infirmifere  des  ali^n^s.  Et  pour  la  quatrifeme  division,  qui  comprend  la  veritable 
formation  de  I’infirmifere  k domicile,  il  faut  faire  ressortir  avant  tout  que  Ton 
doit  se  servir  exclusivement  des  meilleurs  ^l^ments.  La  possession  du 
dipldme  d’infirmi^re  generale  doit  etre  consid^ree  comme  la  condition 
minime. 

II  est  tr^s  desirable  et  meme  indispensable  de  poss^der  un  enseignement 
dans  les  mati^res  speciales  ou  au  moins  dans  quelques-unes  si  le  candidat  n’a 
pas  ^t^  engage  dans  un  grand  ^tablissement  pour  malades  ou  si  le  candidat 
n’a  pas  acquis  I’exp^rience  n^cessaire  par  une  autre  voie. 

Le  reglement  de  la  « Soci^te  de  Harlem  pour  les  soins  k donner  aux  epilep- 
tiques » indique  comment  cet  enseignement  peut  etre  donn^,  surtout  pour 
ce  qui  concerne  les  infirmiers.  De  I’etablissement  m^me,  qui  possbde  une 
infirmerie  pour  les  epileptiques,  on  d^tache  les  fr^res  vers  diff^rents  autres  ^ta- 
blissements  hospitaliers  ou  charitables,  k des  policliniques  et  on  leur  procure 
I’occasion  pour  se  preparer  k I’obtention  du  dipldme  d’infirmier  general 
tout  en  restant  sous  la  juridiction  de  leur  directeur  propre.  D’aprfes  I’ex- 
pdrience  acquise,  on  obtient  ainsi  un  excellent  corps  d’infirmiers. 

La  Soci^te  neerlandaise  de  psych iatrie  et  de  neurologie  trace  une  deuxi^me 
voie. 

De  la  part  des  infirmiers  et  infirmiferes  munis  d’un  diplome  pour  les  soins 
generaux  donner  aux  ali^n^s,  cette  soci^t^  offre  I’occasion  d’obtenir  le 
dipl6me  d’infirmier  ou  d’infirmiere  a domicile. 

Nul  ne  sera  admis  al  ’examen  qu’apres  une  ann^e  d’etude  et  lorsque  le 
candidat  sera  en  possession  d’un  diplome  d’infirmiere  d’asile  et  que  pendant 
tout  ce  temps  elle  aura  ete  en  service  dans  le  m^me  asile  k la  satisfaction  com- 
plete du  chef  medical,  comme  chef  de  section  pendant  un  terme  de  six  mois. 

Cet  examen  a dgalement  une  partie  theorique  et  une  partie  pratique,  orale 
et  ecrite.  II  comprend  des  notions  suffisantes  de  la  grossesse  et  de  I’accouche- 
ment,  I’assistance  des  abends  et  des  maladies  nerveuses  et  ses  rapports  avec  le 
massage,  I’hydro-  et  I’electroth^rapie,  la  preparation  des  aliments  et  des  boissons 
pour  les  malades  et  les  notions  l^gales  en  rapport  avec  leur  profession.  Les 
deux  systemes  ont  leurs  avantages. 

II  saute  aux  yeux  que  la  pratique  constitue  la  meilleure  voie  pour  s’  identi- 
fier avec  les  soins  particuliers  i donner  aux  ali^n^s ; c’est-k-dire  I’assistance  k 
domicile  avec  direction.  Des  villes,  Amsterdam  par  example,  dont  les  autorites 
communales  designent  des  infirmi^res  pour  I’assistance  i domicile,  sont  natu- 
rellement  designees  k cet  effet,  attendu  que  les  policliniques  et  les  autres 
^tablissements  hospitaliers  fournissent  abondamment  I’occasion  pour  s y 
d^velopper  sous  une  certaine  direction. 
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II  va  de  soi  que,  dans  des  circonstances  favorables,  les  connaissances 
requises  peuvent  6tre  acquises  d’une  autre  maniere.  Un  petit  etablissement 
pour  malades,  qui  peut  depecher  comme  infirmiferes  familiales  des  infirmiferes 
possedant  les  connaissances  n^cessaires,  soit  pour  un  ou  pour  plusieurs  malades 
dans  une  circonscription,  peut  constituer  une  excellente  ecole  si  I’^tat-major 
medical  continue  k se  charger  de  la  direction. 

Le  moyen  le  plus  rationnel  pour  former  un  bon  personnel  familial  est  celui 
que  nous  avons  indique,  la  combinaison  de  I’assistance  i I’hbpital  et  k domicile. 
L’assistance  k domicile  doit  etre  organisee  et  la  profession  d’infirmi^re  i 
domicile  ne  doit  pas  etre  absolument  libre.  Ce  n’est  que  de  cette  fagon  qu’on 
pourra  eviter  des  erreurs,  comme  par  exemple  I’esprit  de  lucre,  insuffisances  des 
notions  requises,  et  que  I’infirmi^re  reste  la  hauteur  de  sa  mission.  On 
veillera  encore  k ce  qu’elle  regoive  I’instruction  n^cessaire  pour  se  perfectionner. 
Les  6tablissements  pour  malades,  y compris  les  policliniques,  sont  les  sources 
indiqu^es  k cet  effet. 

Pendant  les  vacances  des  infirmieres  hospitalieres,  les  infirmiferes  k domicile 
pourraient  servir  de  suppl^antes  et  constituer  ainsi  une  reserve. 

Des  cours  de  repetition  pourraient  etre  donnas  p^riodiquement  dans  les 
grands  etablissements  qui  projettent  specialement  la  creation  d’infirmifere  i 
domicile. 

Dans  les  etablissements  pour  malades,  qui  disposeraient  d’infirmi^res  k 
domicile,  ces  derniferes,  ^ tour  de  role,  pourraient  etre  utilis^es  dans  les 
hdpitaux  ou  chez  des  particuliers.  Une  pareille  disposition  rendrait  d’enormes 
services  ^ la  question  du  developpment  ult^rieur  des  soins  a donner  aux 
malades. 

II  me  semble  que  ce  qui  precMe,  quoique  adapte  specialement  pour  les 
besoins  en  Hollande,  pourrait  trouver  son  application  dans  d’autres  pays. 

Resumant  les  points  principaux,  je  me  crois  autorise  a conclure : — 

1°.  L’infirmiere  it  domicile,  avant  d’etre  utilisee  comme  telle,  doit  avoir 
regu  une  instruction  speciale  a cet  effet. 

2°.  On  doit  poser  comme  premiere  condition  que  son  education  comme  infir- 
miere  hospitali^re  soit  complete  et  qu’elle  ait  fourni  les  preuves  d’une  capacite 
complete. 

3°.  Ulterieurement,  et  sous  une  direction  medicale,  dies  sont  pr^parees  k 
leur  nouvelle  profession  d’infirmi^re  k domicile,  soit  chez  un  malade  seul,  soit 
dans  une  circonscription.  On  leur  fournira  I’occasion  de  s’identifier  avec  la 
partie  pratique  en  mettant  les  policliniques  k leur  disposition. 

4°.  Pour  avoir  une  garantie  absolue  que  I’assistance  k domicile  est  et  se 
conserve  au  niveau  desire,  il  est  indispensable  qu’elle  soit  organisee  et  que  la 
profession  ne  soit  pas  absolument  libre. 

5°.  La  combinaison  de  I’assistance  hospitali^re  et  de  I’assistance  k domicile 
semble  constituer  la  meilleure  voie. 
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6 . Les  infirmi^res  ^ domicile  assocides  i une  corporation  qui  s’occupe 
de  I’envoie  au  dehors  d’infirmi^res  pour  les  families  ou  pour  les  circonscriptions 
recevront,  i certains  intervalles,  un  enseignement  compl^mentaire  et  des  repeti- 
tions afin  de  rester  k la  hauteur  de  leur  tache. 

(See  Summaiy  of  Discussiofi,  page  415.) 


THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  HOSPITAL  AND 
HOME  RELIEF  OF  THE  SICK  POOR 

QUEEN  VICTORIA’S  JUBILEE  INSTITUTE  FOR  NURSES 

By  Miss  GUTHRIE  WRIGHT,  Hon.  Secretary,  Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee 
Institute  for  Nurses,  Scottish  Branch 

The  following  facts  of  a well-tested  national  system  of  district  nursing 
(home  relief  in  sickness)  will  supply  some  materials  towards  this  morning’s 
discussion.  Queen  Victoria’s  Jubilee  Institute  for  Nurses  was  founded  by 
Queen  Victoria  in  1888. 

Objects. — The  work  of  the  Institute  is  to  train,  provide,  and  inspect 
Queen’s  nurses  for  the  sick  poor  in  their  own  homes  throughout  Great  Britain 
where  local  associations  are  prepared  to  employ  them,  and  (if  and  when  funds 
permit)  to  assist  by  grants  districts  unable  entirely  to  start  and  support  them. 

Training  of  Nurses. — The  standard  of  training  adopted  by  the  Institute 
is  {a)  not  less  than  two  years’  training  in  an  approved  general  hospital  or 
infirmary  (b)  approved  training  in  district  nursing  for  not  less  than  six  months, 
including  the  nursing  of  mothers  and  their  children  after  childbirth ; (c)  for 
nurses  to  be  employed  in  midwifery,  the  training  required  by  the  Central 
Midwives’  Board. 

Conditions  of  Work. — The  chief  conditions  of  work  are ; — In  large 
towns  the  nurses  shall  live  together,  and  be  under  the  supervision  of  a trained 
superintendent  approved  by  the  Council ; the  nursing  of  patients  shall  be 
carried  out  under  the  directions  of  medical  practitioners ; the  sick  poor  are 
visited  irrespective  of  creed,  and  the  nurses  must  not  proselytise.  Affiliated 
associations  must  submit  constitution  and  rules  for  approval. 

How  Supported. — Queen’s  nurses  are  supported  sometimes  by  indivi- 
duals or  by  special  endowment,  but  more  often  by  public  subscriptions  and 
grants  from  parish  councils  and  other  bodies,  in  some  instances  by  clubs  and 
by  the  voluntary  self-assessment  of  colliers,  fishermen,  etc.  While  the  general 
and  preferred  system  is  that  the  services  of  Queen’s  nurses  should  be  entirely  free 
to  the  really  poor,  artisans  and  others  unable  to  provide  a private  nurse  making 
a voluntary  contribution  for  services  received,  it  has  been  permitted,  where 
adequate  funds  cannot  be  raised,  to  make  a scale  of  charges. 
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Nature  of  Cases. — There  is  no  competition  or  rivalry  between  hospital 
and  district  nursing.  The  division  of  cases  seems  to  come  about  naturally, 
many  being  sent  by  their  doctor’s  advice  to  hospitals,  either  because  of  the 
need  of  special  treatment  or  because  of  home  circumstances ; and,  on  the  other 
hand,  a number  of  cases  are  dismissed  from  hospitals  earlier  because  of  skilled 
nursing  being  obtainable  at  home.  Last  year  in  Edinburgh  233  cases  were 
transferred  to  hospitals,  and  285  cases  were  recommended  to  us  from  hospitals. 
During  the  last  reported  year,  of  the  9801  cases  admitted  to  the  Edinburgh 
Royal  Infirmary,  5592  were  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith.  During  a 
corresponding  period  5341  persons  were  nursed  in  their  own  homes  in  Edin- 
burgh and  Leith  by  the  Institute’s  district  nurses.  Besides  general  medical 
and  surgical  cases.  Queen’s  nurses  attend  typhoid  and  diphtheria  when 
required,  and  chronic  cases.  There  are  a large  number  of  persons,  chiefly 
women,  who  are  willing  to  receive  skilled  nursing  at  home,  but  who  will  not  or 
cannot  go  to  hospitals.  Analysis  of  three  months’  cases  in  Edinburgh  shows 
that  96  men  were  attended  by  our  nurses,  784  women  (including  obstetric  cases), 
and  200  children.  In  Edinburgh  and  Leith  last  year,  of  a total  of  5341  cases 
nursed,  1404  were  medical,  1534  surgical,  438  gynaecological,  and  1470 
obstetric. 

Advantages. — The  advantages  of  district  nursing  under  the  Institute  may 
be  thus  summarised. 

1.  It  is  efficient.  Efficiency  was  required  by  the  royal  founder,  and  is 
secured  by  the  careful  selection  of  nurses,  by  their  thorough  training,  and  by 
their  subsequent  systematic  inspection — this  last  of  much  importance.  Queen’s 
nurses  must  have  4 high  standard  of  training,  of  character,  and  of  work.  There 
have  been  but  few  failures. 

2.  It  is  suited  and  acceptable  to  those  for  whom  it  is  intended  ; it  does  not 
break  up  the  home ; it  is  not  pauperising ; and  it  supplies  skilled  nursing  with 
no  expense  or  trouble  to  the  household. 

3.  It  is  suited  for  both  town  and  country.  The  advantage  of  trained  dis- 
trict nursing  is  even  greater,  if  that  were  possible,  in  the  country  than  in  towns, 
as  the  farther  from  the  doctor  the  more  need  has  there  been  found  to  be  of 
that  full  training  by  which  the  nurse  learns  not  only  what  to  do  but  what  to  leave 
undone.  In  remote  districts  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  when  roads  were  im- 
passable for  doctors.  Queen’s  nurses  have  nursed  through  epidemics  of  typhoid 
and  of  influenza  with  only  telegraphic  communication  with  their  doctors.  The 
nurses  appointed  to  country  work  must  be  good  walkers.  They  have  generally 

a cycle,  sometimes  the  use  of  train  or  steamer,  and  often  get  a ‘ lift  ’ in  a cart 
or  carriage. 

4.  It  IS  adaptable.  No  scheme  can  provide  for  every  possible  contingency, 
but.  district  nursing  under  the  Institute  is  to  the  utmost  possible  elastic  and 
adaptive.  For  example  (a)  while  the  rule  of  the  Queen’s  nurse  is  eight  hours  a 
day  of  work,  she  may,  and  frequently  does,  remain  one  or  more  nights  with 
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critical  cases ; {d)  the  Queen’s  nurse  does  not  take  infectious  cases,  but  to 
check  an  epidemic  she  may,  if  able  to  leave  her  other  cases,  isolate  herself  with 
one  or  more  infectious  cases  until  the  arrival  of  the  special  nurse;  (c)  the 
Queen’s  nurse  does  not  habitually  undertake  house  work,  but  in  any  emergency 
shares  or  does  the  work  of  putting  the  patient’s  room  into  nursing  order ; she 
frequently  cooks  for  the  patient,  and,  when  other  nursing  work  admits  of  it, 
assists  the  family  in  other  ways. 

5.  It  is  cheap.  It  is  a matter  on  which  opinions  differ,  whether  or  not  the 
cost  per  Queen’s  nurse  (;^8o  to  ;^ioo  including  working  expenses)  is  in  itself 
cheap  or  dear;  the  Institute  does  not  profess  to  provide  cheap,  but  good 
nurses.  Relatively  to  the  number  of  patients  nursed,  district  nursing  is  by  far 
the  cheapest  system.  A nurse  in  town  overtakes  from  130  to  250  cases  per 
annum,  in  scattered  country  districts  50  to  1 20.  A proportion  of  the  patients  pay 
for  medical  attendance.  In  the  nearest  large  Infirmary,  whose  figures  I can 
quote,  each  case  costs  the  subscribers  an  average  of  ^4,  ros.  9id.,  medical 
attendance  free.  I have  never  heard  of  any  resident  nurses  especially  pro- 
vided for  the  poor  and  working  classes  being  of  the  standard  of  training  of 
Queen’s  nurses.  These  ‘ Cottage  Helps  ’ (part  general  servant,  part  attendant 
on  the  patient)  are  cheaper  than  Queen’s  nurses  to  the  committees  who  provide 
and  partly  support  them,  but  they  are  dearer  to  the  individual  patients  who 
have  to  house,  feed,  and  partly  pay  for  them,  and,  further,  they  overtake  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  patients,  and  are  in  this  respect  also  dearer  per 
patient  than  Queen’s  nurses. 

6.  It  is  national,  and  is  worked  on  lines  which  are  a happy  mixture  of 
union  and  independence.  While  only  certain  conditions  are  universally  en- 
forced, rules  and  other  arrangements  are  suggested  from  the  head  office,  and 
information  supplied.  Nurses  can  there  be  engaged  for  new  districts,  and 
also  to  supply  vacancies  when  the  ranks  are  thinned  by  marriage  or  other 
causes. 

The  influence  of  high  class  district  nurses  extends  much  beyond  the  actual 
benefit  of  the  nursing  given,  great  as  that  is.  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  in  Zt/e  and 
Labour  of  the  People  of  Ijondon,  writes,  ‘ Of  all  forms  that  charity  takes  there  is 
hardly  one  that  is  so  directly  successful  as  district  nursing.  It  is  almost  true 
that  wherever  a nurse  enters  the  standard  of  life  is  raised.’  Queen’s  nurses  are 
trained  to  practise  and  to  teach  the  laws  of  health — how  to  preserve  as  well  as 
how  to  regain  it — they  are  practically  health  missionaries.  They  become  the 
friends,  confidants,  and  advisers,  not  only  of  their  patients,  but  of  their 
families.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  an  agency  more  calculated  to  promote 
healthy  home  influences,  moral  as  well  as  sanitary. 

On  January  ist,  1144  Queen’s  nurses  were  working  throughout  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  under  643  affiliated  branches,  of  which  46  are  under  eleven 
county  associations.  These  steadily  increase,  and  the  only  obstacle  to  the  still 
more  rapid  establishment  of  Queen’s  nurses,  wherever  they  are  needed,  is  the 
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want  of  substantial  funds  at  the  two  head  offices  to  enable  the  councils  to  train 
more  nurses,  and  to  give  grants  to  poor  districts  towards  their  support. 

Further  information  may  be  had  from  the  Secretary  or  Superintendent  at 
the  Central  Office  of  Q.V.J.I.N.,  120  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  from  the 
office  of  the  Scottish  Branch,  29  Castle  Terrace,  Edinburgh  (visitors  welcomed 
from  2 to  4.30  p.m  ),  and  on  the  working  of  a specimen  county  association  from 
R.  Graham  Campbell,  Esq.,  of  Shirvan,  Lochgilphead,  hon.  secretary  for 
Argyllshire  County  Association. 

(See  Summary  of  Discussion^  page  415.) 


THE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  HOSPITAL  AND 
HOME  RELIEF  OF  THE  SICK  POOR 

By  Miss  MUDD,  Lady  Almoner,  St.  George's  Hospital,  London 

Before  entering  on  the  subject  of  this  discussion,  I should  like  to  say  a few 
words  on  the  abuse  of  hospital  charities  in  general,  and  of  out-patient  depart- 
ments in  particular,  for,  in  dwelling  on  the  present  relations  between  hospitals 
and  the  home  relief  of  the  sick  poor  in  London,  the  lack  of  all  organisation 
respecting  these  becomes  immediately  apparent. 

The  popular  idea  of  hospital  abuse  seems  to  be  this  : — That  well-to-do 
people  go  to  these  institutions  to  obtain  the  advice  of  a surgeon  or  physician 
and  get  operations  performed,  or  skilled  treatment  given  them,  at  no  cost  to 
themselves.  Only  a short  time  ago  I heard  of  a very  flagrant  example  of  this. 

A woman,  counting  her  income  by  thousands,  was  advised  by  a country 
practitioner  to  consult  a well-known  surgeon,  which  she  did,  and  he  performed 
a serious  operation.  The  general  practitioner,  when  next  in  town,  called  on 
this  surgeon  and  happened  to  congratulate  him  upon  the  success  of  his  opera- 
tion, but  to  his  surprise  he  professed  no  knowledge  of  the  case.  Further 
explanations  resulted  in  the  discovery  that  this  wealthy  woman  had  sought  and 
gained  admission  to  the  ward  of  a hospital  to  which  this  surgeon  was  attached, 
apparently  her  only  precaution  being  to  assume  her  shabbiest  clothes ! It 
would  be  difficult  indeed  to  understand  her  motives,  for  money  could  have 
been  no  object ; but  you  doubtless  all  know  of  similar  cases. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  of  minor  importance  that  patients  who  are  even 
less  well-to-do  should  occasionally  perjure  themselves  to  obtain  something  for 
nothing;  they  cannot  speak  openly  of  it  to  others,  and  if  they  are  not  ashamed 
to  continue  to  abuse  hospital  charities,  and  defraud  doctors  of  their  dues,  they 
may  at  last  come  to  assume  new  virtue,  as  the  following  may  show— this  tale 
being  related  by  a general  practitioner.  Mrs.  C.  had  been  his  regular  patient 
for  a year,  living  in  a house  at  a rental  of  considerably  over  100  per  annum. 

She  told  him  that  ‘before  going  to  him  she  used  always  to  take  her  children 
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to  hospital,  putting  on  old  clothes  to  do  so ; but  this  was  all  very  well  while 
they  were  young;  now  they  were  older  she  did  not  think  it  advisable  to 
continue  doing  so  ! ’ 

The  abuse  I would  speak  of  here  is  far  more  subtle  and  wide-reaching  in  its 
effect,  cutting  at  the  very  foundations  of  the  thrift  and  independence  of  our 
working-classes,  for  the  good  of  whom  hospitals  and  out-patient  departments 
were  especially  established,  and  it  has  reached  such  enormous  proportions  that 
at  the  present  time  nearly  one-third  of  the  population  of  London  are  yearly 
treated  as  out-patients  of  its  hospitals. 

It  is  when  one  works  day  after  day  in  this  department  that  one  sees  so 
clearly  the  reason  such  enormous  numbers  present  themselves  as  needy  re- 
cipients of  this  form  of  charity  is  not  that  they  are  unable  to  pay  for  medical 
advice,  but  rather  that  they  have  gradually  come  to  consider  it  as  their  right, 
and  that  they  also  consider  they  are  neglecting  themselves  unless  they  come  to 
the  ‘ fountain-head  at  once ! ’ This  is  their  stock  phrase,  and  the  going  to 
hospitals  for  trivial  ailments  has  become  so  much  a custom  that  they  think  it 
quite  justifiable  to  ‘ drop  in  ’ in  passing  for  a bottle  of  medicine,  or  to  have, 
perhaps,  a cut  finger  plastered  up.  And  so,  having  found  their  small  needs 
and  ailments  easily  attended  to,  which,  by  the  bye,  should  be  nature’s  warning  to 
prepare  for  a non-earning  old  age,  they  see  no  necessity  for  joining  clubs  or  for 
making  any  future  provision,  or,  in  fact,  taking  any  thought  for  the  morrow; 
and  thus  they  show  an  appalling  example  of  pauperisation  and  dependence  to 
the  rising  generation. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  when  minor  illnesses  occur,  they  have  to  pay  for  their 
treatment,  at  least  they  would  realise  that  it  would  be  a wise  thing  to  join  a 
benefit  society  or  sick  club,  and  so  to  provide  for  the  time  when  they  will  be, 
not  only  temporarily,  but  permanently  incapable  of  wage-earning.  A hospital 
governor  said  to  me  a short  time  ago  that  ‘ the  idea  of  the  out-patient  depart- 
ment was  to  prevent  the  poor  from  coming  on  to  the  rates  ’ ; but  my  experience 
goes  conclusively  to  prove  that  careless  administration  of  hospital  charities 
encourages  the  gradual  asking  for  help  at  all  times,  and  ^/Acourages  thrift  and 
independence ; and  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a better  administration 
of  out-patient  departments  would  lead  eventually  to,  at  least,  some  decrease  in 
the  number  of  aged  poor  in  our  workhouses. 

To  further  illustrate  the  bad  influence  the  close  proximity  of  a hospital  is 
known  to  have  on  a would-be  thrifty  population,  I would  state  that  a large 
hospital  is  now  contemplating  removing  its  site  to  a suburb  of  the  metropolis 
where  the  provident  sick  clubs  have  heretofore  done  well.  These  and  the  local 
practitioners  are  presenting  a protest  to  ask  for  strict  administration  of  its 
charities,  and  one  of  the  provident  clubs  maintains  ‘ there  will  be  no  longer 
any  need  for  them  to  have  a branch  in  this  locality.’  This  statement  speaks 
for  itself. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  enumerate  the  many  side  issues  which  make  for 
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encouraging  the  working-classes  to  depend  so  much  on  hospitals ; but  it  fs 
quite  evident  that  the  numbers  do,  and  will  increase,  making  better  organisa- 
tion seem  impossible.  These  numbers  are  a burden  to  the  physicians  and 
surgeons,  and  the  hasty  treatment  the  individual  case  receives  is  in  no  way 
advantageous  to  the  patient  himself. 

Why,  therefore,  is  this  condition  of  things  allowed  to  exist  ? The  chief 
reasons  are  still,  I think : — 

I.  That  hospital  authorities  believe  that  the  public  give  subscriptions 
according  to  the  number  of  patients  advertised  as  being  treated,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  these  are  large,  so  much  more  does  it  appeal  to  the  subscriber’s 
sense  of  generosity. 

II.  They  also  say  ‘a  large  out-patient  department  costs  nothing,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  gain  of  the  extra  subscription.  Possibly  the  cost  per  head  is  is. 
yearly.’  Allowing  this  to  be  the  cost  of  drugs  expended  on  an  average  on  each 
patient,  this  must  show  very  plainly  the  large  amount  of  cases  it  would  have 
been  better  not  to  treat  at  all. 

III.  All  hospitals  will  tell  you  there  is  little  abuse  in  their  particular 
hospital,  for  they  have  next  to  no  real  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  the 
homes  of  their  patients,  nor  of  the  circumstances  of  their  families  as  a whole. 
A secretary  of  one  of  our  largest  children’s  hospitals  told  me  once,  ‘ But  of 
course  you  will  understand  there  could  be  no  real  abuse  in  a children’s  hospital, 
for  what,  for  instance,  does  a general  practitioner  know  of  children’s  diseases  ! ’ 
I hazarded  that  he  might  be  able  to  diagnose  a case  of  measles,  but  I did  not 
go  into  the  further  needs  of  the  children,  as  I suddenly  felt  quite  unable  to 
begin  an  argument  from  such  an  impossible  standpoint. 

IV.  Then,  at  present,  the  staff  of  a hospital,  generally,  are  against  limita- 
tion of  numbers,  and  prefer  to  see  as  many  as  forty  fresh  cases  a day — which 
I heard  a physician  of  one  of  our  largest  hospitals  say  he  often  did — to  find 
the  perhaps  one  interesting  case.  It  would  «eem  extraordinary  that  men  at  the 
head  of  their  profession,  whose  advice  must  be  paid  for  outside  the  hospital 
with  gold,  should  consent  to  such  utter  waste  of  their  time  in  treating  the 
trivial  case,  which  could  be  quite  as  adequately  treated  by  the  general  practi- 
tioner, w'ho,  on  his  side,  is  daily  robbed,  at  the  very  least,  of  20  per  cent, 
of  the  patients  who  should  go  to  him.  I have  very  little  sympathy  with  the 
bitter  remarks  I have  heard  from  outside  doctors,  while  they  make  no  effort 
to  ask  for  reform  from  the  very  schools  who  trained  them,  and  who  later 
become  their  chief  stumbling-block.  And  I do  not  see  one  single  argument 
against  reform  that  will  not  break  down  before  the  proof  that  better  organisa- 
tion can  exist.  To  minimise  these  abuses  some  London  hospitals  have,  and 
are,  appointing  almoners  to  thoroughly  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
patients,  and,  where  necessary,  to  verify  their  statements  by  application  to  their 
employers,  and  by  visiting  the  homes,  etc.  It  is  obviously  impossible  at 
present  to  deal  thoroughly  with  the  numbers  attending  as  outpatients,  and  in 
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view  of  the  improvident  condition  of  most  of  these  patients,  it  would  be  unjust 
at  present  to  deal  stringently  with  them. 

Inquiry,  when  made,  is  made  thoroughly,  but  the  almoner  aims  at  the 
gradual  elimination  of  the  applicant  for  treatment  of  minor  illnesses,  by  urging 
first  the  duty  of  joining  clubs  and  dispensaries  for  the  future.  • The  poor  are 
no  less  self-respecting  than  the  other  classes,  and  it  is  only  necessary  for  them 
to  really  grasp  the  fact  that  to  receive  hospital  treatment  is  to  receive  charity, 
for,  at  least,  a large  proportion  of  them  to  manage  to  pay  their  own  doctors 
privately,  or  by  means  of  clubs ; and  to  use  the  hospital  when  in  need  of 
special  advice  or  treatment. 

But  this  is  but  the  preliminary  part  of  an  almoner’s  work,  and  it  is  the 
misuse,  rather  than  the  abuse,  of  which  I expect  you  would  prefer  me  to 
speak.  Here,  particularly,  there  is  so  much  work  to  be  done  even  in  a general 
hospital  that  it  seems  impossible  that  the  authorities  of  chest  hospitals  or 
children’s  hospitals  should  have  been  content  to  work  so  long  with  no  direct 
intermediary  between  themselves  and  the  many  outside  charities  with  whom 
they  have  scarcely  any  real  co-operation. 

How  can  the  cleverest  physician  do  much  for  a man  attending  as  out- 
patient for  early  phthisis  when  his  better  condition  and  possible  permanent  cure 
depends  entirely  upon  whether  or  no  he  can  get  sufficient  good  nourishing 
food,  rest  and  improved  sanitation  in  the  home?  This  patient  has  probably 
come  to  hospital  believing  implicitly  in  the  infallibility  of  the  hospital  treat- 
ment and  drugs.  But  what  will  these  do  for  him  if  he  is  living  in  a basement 
flat,  with  no  possible  through  ventilation  ? He  will  gradually  become  worse 
and  worse,  and  in  proportion  as  his  power  of  wage  earning  becomes  less,  the 
means  to  procure  the  necessary  nourishment  also  diminishes,  whereas,  had  he, 
on  his  first  attendance  at  the  hospital,  been  taken  in  hand,  he  could  have  again 
been  made  a wage  earner,  and  the  risk  of  his  whole  family  suffering,  in  one  way 
or  other,  from  his  increasingly  debilitated  condition  would  have  been  avoided. 
For  the  want  of  a little  organisation  in  hospitals  the  waste  and  misuse  in  the 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  must  be  enormous.  Patients  go  out  with  the  disease 
arrested,  half  arrested  or  otherwise,  and  no  care  is  taken  to  find  out  whether  or 
no  they  are  returning  to  unsuitable  trades  and  unhealthy  dwellings.  Their 
treatment  is  less  than  half  done,  if  the  after  care  and  advice  be  lacking,  for  you 
must  see  that  your  patient  is  in  surroundings  favourable  to  his  gradual  improve- 
ment, if  the  skilled  treatment  he  has  received  is  to  be  of  any  permanent  good. 

Again,  in  cases  of  children’s  ailments  the  need  for  visiting  and  supervision 
is  always  apparent,  and  the  causes  of  anaemia,  debility,  rickets,  tuberculosis, 
etc.,  are  sought  for  and  combated  in  the  home.  Hospital  treatment  may  need 
to  be  supplemented  by  long  convalescent  treatment,  or,  in  many  cases,  long  and 
careful  watching  do  even  more  towards  bringing  things  to  a successful  issue. 
And,  as  there  are  innumerable  needs  to  be  attended  to,  so  there  are  innumer- 
able charitable  societies  in  most  towns  with  their  willing  workers,  and  their 
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mechanism  has  only  to  be  put  in  train  in  order  to  obtain  what  is  necessary  for 
the  most  difficult  case.  Co-operation  must  be  the  keynote  of  every  almoner’s 
work.  She  could  do  nothing  thorough  or  adequate  without  this.  Six  or 
twelve  months  convalescent  treatment  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  procure 
for  a patient  by  her  own  exertions  ; with  co-operation  this  becomes  a simple 
task,  and  every  available  source  is  in  turn  tapped  to  obtain  the  necessary  results. 
It  may  be  the  help  of  the  Church  Army  is  enlisted  to  reinstate  a derelict,  or 
the  medical  officer  of  health  is  appealed  to,  to  arouse  the  dormant  conscience 
of  a landlord ; or  again  the  officer  of  the  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  is  called  upon  where  the  parent’s  consciences  likewise  seem  slumber- 
ing. As  a general  rule,  however,  patients  gratefully  avail  themselves  of  any 
help  or  advice  the  almoner  can  give,  and  such  severe  measures  are  not  needed. 
More  especially  in  the  cases  of  children  the  homes  are  visited ; and  so  much 
has  often  to  be  done  for  them,  that  were  it  not  for  the  many  societies  which 
deal  with  the  needs  of  these  little  ones,  I think  an  almoner  would  give  up  her 
work  in  despair. 

In  the  present  time  mothers  who  have  been  laundry  and  factory  hands, 
etc.,  and  whose  education  is  very  limited,  with  their  knowledge  of  housewifery 
all  but  nil,  are  lamentably  ignorant  of  the  very  elements  of  hygiene  and  the 
feeding  of  children.  It  is  an  every-day  occurrence  to  hear  that  a child,  not  long 
weaned,  has  a ‘ little  of  everything  that  is  going,’  or  ‘ just  what  we  have  our- 
selves,’ and  those  mothers  will  tell  you  ‘ the  child  does  not  like  ’ or  ‘ cannot 
take  milk.’  You  may  find,  in  making  the  mother  definite  in  her  statements, 
that  a small  tin  of  an  inferior  brand  of  condensed  milk  is  considered  sufficient 
for  a family  of  mother,  father,  and  three  or  four  children  for  the  week ; and 
she  will  hasten  to  say  her  child’s  ricketty  condition  or  stomach  trouble  is  not 
due  to  improper  feeding.  The  greater  part  of  the  patients  I deal  with  have 
very  little  knowledge  of  the  value  of  food  stuffs,  and  consider  milk  uninterest- 
ing as  a drink  in  comparison  with  stewed  tea,  poor  feeding  with  them  usually 
meaning  not  much  meat. 

Home  supervision,  therefore,  of  the  out-patient  children  is  a very  definite 
part  of  an  almoner’s  work.  A child,  like  a tiny  plant,  flourishes  or  fades  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  goodness  or  suitability  of  the  soil  it  grows  in ; and  as 
the  home  and  food  represent  their  soil,  you  will  here  deal  with  issues  that 
affect  their  whole  lives — a stunted  childhood  making  for  the  physical  degenera- 
tion we  hear  and  know  so  much  about  in  the  present  day. 

I might  go  on  to  tell  you  of  a hundred  and  one  examples  where,  from  want  of 
direct  touch  from  the  hospital,  all  the  skilled  treatment  they  received  there  is 
utterly  wasted,  but  to  such  an  audience  as  this  it  seems  unnecessary.  To  all  of  us 
it  must  seem  obvious  that  poor  patients  attending  for  skilled  advice  very  naturally 
require  to  be  shown  a way  in  which  this  treatment  may  be  carried  out.  And 
the  aim  underlying  the  whole  should  be  to  develop  self-help  and  independence, 
which  qualities  are  becoming  so  conspicuously  absent  from  the  poor  in  towns. 
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No  monetary  or  convalescent  aid  should  be  given  where  the  family,  if  able,  do 
not  share  the  expense  of  this  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

In  conclusion  I should  be  the  last  person  to  suggest  introducing  sweeping 
reforms  in  regard  to  hospital  out-patient  departments,  but  I do  say  appoint 
thoroughly  trained  almoners,  who  really  understand  the  social  aspect  of  the 
work.  At  the  present ; 

1.  The  time  of  the  staff  of  hospitals  is  partly  taken  up  and  public  money 
is  expended  on  the  treatment  of  patients  who  can  quite  adequately  pay  for  this, 
and  look  after  themselves. 

2.  The  general  practitioner  is  being  undersold  by  his  own  schools  of 
medicine. 

3.  The  really  needy  patient  probably  requires  some  assistance  in  the  house 
to  really  benefit  by  the  skilled  hospital  treatment  he  receives,  but  this  extra 
help  and  advice  is  lacking. 

And  yet,  with  a little  careful  organisation,  the  numbers  of  trivial  cases 
might  be  very  considerably  diminished  to  the  advantage  of  every  one  concerned. 

1.  The  staff  would  have  fewer  but  better  cases. 

2.  The  general  practitioner  might  again  be  able  to  live  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a large  hospital. 

3.  The  poor,  most  of  all,  would  gain  in  learning  lessons  of  independence, 
and  by  the  more  adequate  treatment  they  would  get  when  obliged  to  attend 
hospital. 

I feel  I owe  you  sincere  apologies  for  straying  from  my  text,  but  I feel  also 
I should  have  only  whitewashed  my  sepulchres  had  I spoken  of  the  work  done 
by  three  or  four  London  hospitals  while  the  remainder  do  not  act  on  similar 
lines. 

.1  am  so  convinced  of  the  need  of  reform,  and  am  so  sure  that  this  reform 
can  be  effected  with  nothing  but  a clear  gain  to  all  concerned,  that  I would 
prefer  to  leave  you  with  this  idea.  And  I hope  at  no  distant  future  we  shall 
really  be  able  to  speak  of  new  and  solid  links  being  forged  to  connect  more 
closely  all  hospitals  with  the  homes  of  their  patients. 

{See  Summary  of  Disaission,  page  415.) 

(i)  Resolutions  adopted  by  this  Section  will  be  found  at  page  355. 

(2)  French  Papers  in  this  Section  not  included  above  will  be  fou7id  at  pages  73, 
199,  atid  204  of  French  Papers,  separately  paged. 

(3)  Resumes  by  Foreign  Members  v.  French  Papers,  pages  222-228. 


SECTION  V.— INSANE  AND  EPILEPTICS 

President. — THK  MASTER  OF  POLWARTH. 

Secretaries.— h..  R.  Turnbull,  Esq.,  M.B.,  C.M.,  Springfield,  Cupar-Fife  ; and 
W.  A.  Parker,  Esq.,  M.B.,  C.M.,  Gartloch  Glasgow. 


PRESIDENT’S  OPENING  ADDRESS 

The  President  said ; — Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I ought  in  the  first  place  to 
say  how  cordially  we  who  belong  to  this  country  welcome  to  this  Section  of 
the  Congress  our  friends  who  have  come  from  other  countries.  We  are  very 
glad  to  see  so  many  of  them,  and  we  feel  certain  that  their  presence  with  us 
will  be  a great  help  in  our  discussions,  and  will  give  us  many  new  and  useful 
ideas,  while  at  the  same  time  we  hope  that  they  in  their  turn  may  benefit  by 
what  they  may  see  and  hear  in  our  country.  Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is 
not  my  purpose  to  give  you  a detailed  statement  of  our  Scottish  system.  That 
will  be  done  in  the  papers  which  will  follow  and  which  will  form  the  basis  of 
our  discussion  to-day.  My  remarks  will  be  of  a more  general  character.  The 
boarding  out  of  such  of  our  insane  population  as  are  suitable  for  it  has  for  a 
long  time  been  part  of  our  Scottish  system  of  administration — not  so  long  as 
in  other  places— not  so  long  as  it  has  been  carried  out  at  Gheel,  and  I am 
glad  to  see  that  Dr.  Peeters  is  here  to-day  and  will  be  able  to  tell  us  about  it 
himself.  But  still  we  go  back  a very  considerable  number  of  years.  The  first 
gentleman  to  apply  for  a licence  for  a house  in  which  to  board  the  insane 
under  his  care,  was  Mr.  George  Greig,  who  was  inspector  of  poor  for  the 
parish  of  Edinburgh,  and  who  applied  for  a licence  in  the  year  1862 — curiously 
enough  for  a house  situated  in  a part  of  the  city  that  we  would  not  favour  at 
the  present  time — in  the  Potterrow.  Any  strangers  who  wander  in  that 
direction  will  not  think  it  a very  desirable  part  of  the  city.  He  was  followed 
in  1863  by  Mr.  Adamson,  inspector  of  poor  for  Glasgow,  who  applied  for  a 
licence  in  Balfron  and  other  places,  shortly  afterwards,  and  taking  a foremost 
part  was  Dr.  Alexander  Robertson,  who,  I am  glad  to  say,  is  still  with  us, 
and  who  will  contribute  a paper  to  our  discussion  on  the  history  of  the  system 
of  boarding  out  in  Scotland.  I do  not  need  to  say  more  in  reference  to  the 
early  pioneers  of  the  movement.  Their  initiative  has  been  followed  by  many 
other  inspectors  of  poor.  Amongst  those  who  have  recently  done  a great  work 
in  the  matter,  I ought  specially  to  mention  Mr.  Ferrier,  inspector  of  poor  for 
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Edinburgh,  who  I am  afraid  will  not  be  able  to  be  with  us,  the  late  Mr. 
Wallace  of  Govan,  and  Mr.  Motion,  the  very  able  inspector  of  poor  for  the 
enormous  parish  of  Glasgow,  who  I hope  will  take  some  part  in  our  discussions, 
Mr.  Kyd,  the  inspector  of  poor  for  Dundee,  and  Mr.  Fraser,  inspector  of  poor 
for  the  parish  of  Inverness,  all  of  whom  have  done  a great  deal  in  this  direction. 
We  have  at  the  present  time  in  Scotland  2642  of  our  insane  population  who 
are  officially  known  to  the  Board  of  Lunacy,  living  in  private  dwellings.  At 
the  date  of  the  making  up  of  our  last  statistics,  1655  were  boarded  with  those 
who  were  not  their  relations,  but  there  is  a very  considerable  number  who, 
while  they  receive  assistance  from  the  public  funds,  are  living  under  the  care 
of  their  relations.  Of  late  years  the  proportion  of  those  who  were  boarded 
out  with  guardians  in  no  way  related  to  them  has  very  considerably  increased, 
and  now  we  have  a total  of  1655.  In  regard  to  the  cost,  we  find  from  our 
statistical  tables  in  the  General  Board  of  Lunacy,  that  the  average  cost  is  iid. 
a day  for  their  maintenance,  as  against  is.  6d.  for  their  maintenance  in  asylums. 
Although  we  must  remember  that  all  the  acute  cases  are  in  the  asylums, 
that  is  a very  considerable  saving,  and  there  is  a further  saving  of  a very  con- 
siderable sum  in  providing  the  buildings  in  which  to  house  them.  The  per- 
centage of  boarding-out  varies  very  greatly  in  dififerent  districts  and  counties. 
In  Inverness-shire  there  are  as  many  as  44  per  cent,  boarded  out,  but  of  these 
a very  large  proportion  are  with  relations.  It  varies  down  to  6‘7  per  cent,  in 
Kincardineshire.  In  my  own  county  only  8’9  per  cent,  are  boarded  out. 
That  at  once  brings  us  to  consider  what  is  the  cause.  Taking  those  who  are 
boarded  out  with  strangers,  w'e  find  that  the  large  proportion  come  from  the 
big  towns.  I have  here  prepared  by  Mr.  Spence,  our  able  Secretary  of  the 
General  Board  of  Lunacy,  who  has  taken  a very  great  interest  in  this  Congress, 
a table  showing  the  number  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Govan,  Dundee,  and 
Inverness,  and  you  will  find  that  Edinburgh  has  24'i  per  cent,  boarded  with 
strangers;  Glasgow  17 ‘9;  Govan  ii'8;  Dundee  i8"6,  and  Inverness  21 ’4.  That 
is  a very  large  proportion  and  at  first  sight  a stranger  would  at  once  say,  how 
does  it  come  that  you  are  able  to  board  out  a larger  proportion  of  the  city 
lunatics  than  of  the  country  ones  ? At  first  sight  you  might  suppose  that  in 
a rural  country  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  board  out  a larger  number  than 
in  a city  parish,  and  it  brings  us  to  consider  also  how  far  it  is  possible  to 
increase  the  number  of  those  who  are  so  boarded  out.  Probably  in  those 
large  cities  to  which  I have  referred  they  have  very  nearly  reached  the  total 
number  of  those  who  can  wisely  and  safely  be  put  out  to  other  houses,  but 
certainly  the  same  cannot  be  said  in  regard  to  many  other  districts  of  the 
country.  What  is  the  reason?  To  my  mind  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
To  explain  it  for  the  sake  of  our  friends  who  are  not  conversant  with  our 
Scottish  system  you  might  allow’  me  to  say  a few  words  pointing  out  what 
is  our  unit.  In  Scotland  the  unit  of  poor  relief  is  the  parish.  It  is  different 
in  England  w’here  you  have  combinations.  In  each  case  the  Parish  Council 
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is  the  body  which  has  charge  of  them.  The  Parish  Council  is  an  elected 
body  varying  from  5 to  31,  according  as  a parish  is  large  or  small,  and 
the  population  of  a parish  may  vary  from  a very  small  number — perhaps 
150  or  200— in  my  own  parish  there  are  only  600  or  700  of  a population — 
to  the  enormous  total  of  600,000,  which  is  the  population  of  the  parish  of 
Glasgow,  over  which  my  friend,  Mr.  Motion,  is  the  inspector  of  poor.  Any 
one  who  thinks  of  those  circumstances  will  at  once  see  that  you  have  there 
a radical  difference,  and  that  the  Parish  Council  of  200  is  a very  different 
one  from  that  of  a parish  such  as  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  and  it  is  in  that 
fact  I think  that  we  find  the  cat^se  for  the  great  difference  in  the  matter  of 
boarding  out  as  it  is  at  present  adopted.  What  do  we  find  ? Taking  the 
parish  of  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh,  or  any  of  those  large  parishes,  you  have 
the  inspector  of  poor  the  official  of  the  Parish  Council.  He  is  a man  well 
up  in  his  subject,  giving  his  whole  time  to  it,  with,  in  many  cases,  a very 
large  staff  of  assistants  giving  their  whole  time  to  this  special  work,  and  look- 
ing after  those  who  are  under  their  care,  and  in  giving  relief — here  I speak 
only  of  the  insane — they  work  out  an  elaborate  system.  There  are  assistant 
inspectors  who  go  and  visit  them,  and  who  work  the  whole  thing.  You 
turn  to  a small  parish  like  my  own  where  our  Parish  Council  consists  of 
seven  gentlemen,  many  of  whom  have  not  much  knowledge  of  things  that 
go  on  beyond  their  own  parish.  The  inspector  of  poor  is  a most  worthy 
and  excellent  old  gentleman,  but  he  is  the  parish  schoolmaster,  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  is  taken  up  with  his  school  and  other  duties.  His 
duties  as  inspector  of  poor  are  only  a very  small  part  of  his  w'ork,  and 
he  has  no  assistance  and  no  help.  You  see  that  we  have  a radical  difference. 
Then  again  in  such  a small  unit  as  that  you  will  not  find  that  the  Parish 
Council  takes  any  enlightened  views  as  to  the  care  of  the  insane.  They 
know  little  about  the  subject,  whereas  in  a large  parish  you  get  a number 
of  people  who  are  anxious  to  do  their  best  for  them.  That  I think  is  the 
cause  of  all  the  difference.  In  the  one  case  you  work  out  the  whole  system. 
The  Parish  Council  has  its  officials  who  take  trouble  to  find  homes  in  which 
to  board  the  lunatics,  and  they  are  anxious  to  board  out  all  whom  they  can. 
In  the  other  case  there  is  no  particular  advantage.  The  Parish  Council  do 
not  feel  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  one  or  two  lunatics  chargeable  to  them ; 
they  have  no  means  of  finding  out  suitable  homes,  and  the  inspector  of  poor 
is  very  glad  to  be  relieved  of  the  legal  obligation  of  paying  visits  to  his 
boarded  out  paupers,  and  consequently  there  is  no  great  inducement  to  board 
out.  Is  there  any  remedy  possible  ? Well,  here  my  remarks  are  entirely  my 
own.  I am  inclined  to  think  there  is.  I am  inclined  to  think  that  we  have 
an  analogy  in  the  Education  Bill  now  before  Parliament.  That  Bill  has 
been  brought  in,  because  it  has  been  found  that  in  country  districts  the 
parish  is  too  small,  and  that  it  does  not  manage  the  education  satisfactorily. 
In  the  large  towns  the  Bill  makes  practically  no  difference.  The  people  who 
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form  the  School  Board  in  Scotland  are  mostly  the  people  who  form  the 
Parish  Council.  I am  afraid  we  will  not  get  an  extension  of  the  boarding  out 
of  the  insane  in  our  rural  districts  till  we  centralise  more.  I think  we  are 
too  much  decentralised  at  present.  It  might  be  done  by  a voluntary  combina- 
tion of  Parish  Councils  in  order  to  have  one  man  working  for  a large  area,  who 
should  take  charge  of  all  the  arrangements  necessary  for  boarding  out,  and 
finding  guardians,  and  looking  after  them,  and  charging  the  parish  with  a 
proportion  of  the  cost  of  administration  ; or  it  might  be  done  in  another  way,  by 
giving  power  to  District  Lunacy  Boards  to  give  facilities  for  boarding  out.  I do 
not  mean  district  asylums.  The  asylum  officials  have  probably  quite  enough 
to  do  in  managing  them,  but  I do  not  see  any  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  District  Lunacy  Boards  employing  special  officials  and  making  arrangements 
for  the  boarding  out  of  lunatics  belonging  to  their  districts.  That  is  the  case 
in  regard  to  many  of  those  large  parishes  which  I have  just  mentioned. 
Although  under  a different  name  the  Parish  Council  and  the  District  Lunacy 
Board  are  the  same  body,  and  the  inspector  of  poor  is  also  the  clerk  to  the 
District  Lunacy  Board.  You  have  the  same  body  responsible  for  the  care  of 
both  classes,  those  in  asylums  and  those  boarded  out.  I cannot  see  why  we 
should  not  have  more  boarded  out  than  we  have  now,  by  allowing  District 
Boards  to  employ  officials,  as  in  a large  city  parish,  to  make  all  the  arrangements 
for  the  boarding  out  of  such  of  their  patients  as  may  be  discharged,  and  charg- 
ing the  cost  of  these  patients  in  the  same  way  as  of  those  who  are  boarded  in 
the  asylum. 

{See  Summary  of  Discussion,  page  417.) 


THE  SCOTTISH  SYSTEM  OF  BOARDING  OUT 
THE  INSANE  POOR  IN  PRIVATE 
DWELLINGS 

By  ALEX.  ROBERTSON,  M.D.,  F.F.P.S.G. 

Consulting  Physician,  Glasgow  District  Asylum,  Gartloch 

The  existing  method  of  caring  for  the  insane  poor  in  private  dwellings  is  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  Lunacy  Act  of  1857.  Shortly  before  the  passing  of  that 
Act  a Royal  Commission  had  reported  on  the  condition  of  the  insane  in  the 
asylums,  public  and  private,  of  the  country.  Some  reference  was  also  made  to 
those  residing  under  the  care  of  relatives  in  their  own  homes.  In  the  latter 
mode  of  disposal,  with  which  only  we  are  here  concerned,  defects  were  noticed 
which  called  for  speedy  remedy.  The  late  Sir  James  Coxe  was  a member  of 
the  Commission,  and  afterwards  became  one  of  the  two  medical  commissioners 
of  the  Lunacy  Board  which  was  then  instituted.  To  this  gentleman  is  due 
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much  of  the  credit  of  laying  the  foundation  of  the  comprehensive  measures  for 
the  thorough  and  efficient  supervision  of  the  insane  which  have  now  been  long 
in  successful  operation.  An  important  provision  of  the  Act  was  the  duty 
imposed  on  all  inspectors  of  the  poor  to  notify  to  the  Board  of  Lunacy  cases 
of  insanity  in  their  respective  parishes  immediately  on  their  occurrence. 
Another  and  highly  valuable  one  was  the  power  to  appoint  two  deputy  Com- 
missioners, who  were  required  to  visit,  at  least  once  a year,  all  the  parochial 
cases  not  in  asylums,  and  to  submit  a report  on  each  of  them  to  the  Board. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  inspection  the  country  was  divided  into  two  sections, 
one  being  allotted  to  each  deputy-commissioner.  After  some  years’  visitation, 
they  exchanged  their  respective  districts,  and  thus  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  the  insane  poor,  out  of  asylums,  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
One  of  the  gentlemen  appointed  was  Dr.,  now  Sir,  Arthur  Mitchell,  to  whose 
unremitting  zeal  in  his  official  work,  and  breadth  of  view  respecting  the  social 
questions  related  to  pauper  lunacy,  Scotland  owes  more  immediately  the 
Lunacy  Act  of  1862,  and  the  inauguration  of  the  boarding-out  system  properly 
so  called.  An  important  point  to  which  Dr.  Mitchell  directed  special  atten- 
tion, was  the  unnecessary  detention  in  asylums  of  pauper  lunatics  after  they 
were  no  longer  dangerous  to  themselves  or  others,  and  were  not  offensive  to 
the  general  public.  Fitting  tribute  was  paid  to  him  for  his  pioneer  work  in 
these  and  other  respects  by  the  General  Board  of  Lunacy  on  his  retiral  from 
office  in  1895. 

The  special  and  outstanding  feature  of  the  Scottish  system  is  the  boarding 
in  the  houses  of  strangers  of  not  more  than  four  harmless  insane,  these  houses 
having  previously  been  licensed  by  the  Lunacy  Board  on  being  satisfied  that 
both  houses  and  guardians  are  suitable.  In  1862,  when  this  new  measure 
came  into  operation,  the  pressure  on  the  accommodation  for  the  insane  poor 
in  the  asylums  was  very  great,  and  it  was  therefore  welcomed  by  the  more 
enlightened  of  the  parochial  boards  as  a relief  to  the  existing  strain.  The 
two  boards  that  first  took  action  were  those  of  the  city  parishes  in  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow.  As  at  that  time  the  writer  was  in  charge  of  the  Glasgow 
Parochial  Asylum  from  which  the  patients  in  that  district  were  selected,  he 
will  in  the  first  instance  briefly  narrate  his  own  experience  of  this  the  initiatory 
stage  of  the  special  licensed  house. 

In  the  autumn  of  1862  two  members  of  the  Parochial  Board,  along  with 
the  writer,  visited  houses  in  the  villages  of  Killearn  and  Balfron  in  Stirling- 
shire, which  had  previously  been  recommended  by  the  doctor  of  the  district. 
In  each  of  those  approved  by  the  committee  questions  regarding  the  house 
and  guardian  in  a printed  schedule  were  duly  filled  up  and  forwarded  to  the 
Lunacy  Board.  Their  sanction  having  been  obtained,  the  next  step  was  the 
selection  of  the  patients.  None  were  chosen  unless  they  had  been  years  under 
observation.  They  were  also  known  to  be  harmless,  of  cleanly  habits,  and 
easily  controlled.  Two  patients  were  placed  in  each  house,  and  it  was 


required  that  they  should  have  separate  beds.  For  the  most  part  the  females 
were  able  to  do  a little  domestic  work,  and  the  men  simple  labouring  work. 
At  all  events,  when  those  who  were  of  no  use  to  their  guardians  were  sent, 
it  was  arranged  that  a more  or  less  useful  one  should  be  associated  with  one 
unfit  for  work.  The  age  of  the  women  was  about  forty  or  upwards.  Later, 
this  rule  respecting  age  was  relaxed  a little  in  suitable  houses.  Great  care  was 
taken  not  to  send  any  one  with  erotic  tendencies. 

The  guardians  in  most  cases  belonged  to  a class  of  the  community  much 
the  same  as  the  patients  themselves.  If  they  were  sensible  people  of  a kindly 
disposition,  the  fact  that  their  social  grade  was  somewhat  higher  was  not 
regarded  as  a serious  barrier,  though  unquestionably  in  most  cases  such 
inequality  interferes  with  the  merging  of  the  patients  in  the  family  life,  which 
materially  conduces  to  their  happiness  and  comfort. 

The  difficulty  in  obtaining  suitable  houses  in  the  first  few  years  ^>as  unduly 
increased  by  the  very  small  weekly  allowance  granted  by  the  Parochial  Board 
to  the  guardians  for  each  patient,  namely,  5s.  a week,  with  clothing.  It  being 
obvious  that  the  sum  was  too  small,  it  was  increased  to  7s.,  and  then  the 
applications  for  patients  became  numerous.  By  this  time  also  the  apprehen- 
sion, which  at  first  existed,  that  the  insane  boarders  might  prove  dangerous 
had  passed  away.  Gradually  the  number  selected  from  the  inmates  of  the 
parochial  asylum  increased,  new  houses  were  found  in  or  near  other  villages 
in  the  same  county,  especially  Gartmore,  so  that  ultimately,  after  thirty  years, 
about  seventy  were  in  special  licensed  houses,  taken  from  an  asylum  popula- 
tion of  240. 

The  writer  may  be  excused  for  mentioning  that  in  1869  he  drew  out 
directions  to  the  guardians  regarding  the  general  management  of  the  patients. 
These,  on  receiving  the  approval  of  the  Lunacy  Board,  were  printed,  and  a 
copy  was  sent  to  each  licensed  house.  They  are  published  in  their  annual 
report  for  1870.  Since  then  they  have  been  modified,  and  in  this  altered  form 
are,  I understand,  still  given  to  new  guardians  when  their  houses  are  licensed. 

Proceeding  now  to  more  comprehensive  statements  regarding  the  working 
of  the  system  in  Scotland  generally,  it  is  first  to  be  noted  that  it  developed 
quite  early  and  to  a large  extent  in  the  county  of  Fife  through  the  energetic 
action  of  the  Inspector  of  Poor  in  the  Edinburgh  City  Parish,  the  late  Mr. 
Greig.  Gradually  the  object-lessons  presented  by  these  two  counties,  Fife  in 
the  east,  and  Stirling  in  the  west,  impressed  most  of  the  parochial  boards 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  specially  licensed  houses  were  to  be  found  in 
most  districts.  Undoubtedly  this  extension  was  largely  due  to  the  action  of 
the  Lunacy  Board,  and  especially  to  the  successive  deputy-commissioners. 
Them.selves  strongly  impressed  %vith  its  many  advantages,  these  gentlemen  in 
the  course  of  their  visitations  directed  the  attention  of  parochial  boards  and 
inspectors  to  the  subject.  As  a result,  the  number  of  lunatics  boarded  with 
strangers,  which  amounted  to  610  in  1881,  had  increased  to  1683  in  1900. 
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The  latter  number  constitutes  nearly  a sixth  of  the  insane  in  Scotland  at  that 
time,  more  or  less  supported  by  the  public  rates. 

In  the  first  instance  all  the  patients  were  taken  from  asylums,  but  latterly 
a small  proportion,  with  similar  characteristics,  were  sent  directly  into  special 
licensed  houses  from  their  homes. 

There  has  been  a tendency  to  the  aggregation  of  patients  in  certain  locali- 
ties, such  as  Kennoway  in  Fife  and  Gartmore  in  Stirlingshire.  Up  to  a certain 
point  this  is  not  objectionable,  but  when  the  proportion  to  the  population 
bulks  largely,  the  Lunacy  Board  has  checked  the  influx  of  new  cases  for  a 
time.  There  has  been  no  wish  to  develop  a Gheel  in  this  country  like  that 
in  Belgium.  This  policy  must  commend  itself  to  the  general  public.  Small 
numbers  in  hamlets  and  villages,  widely  distributed,  not  distant  from  the 
dwellings  of  relatives,  have  much  to  be  said  in  their  favour.  The  members  of 
what  may  be  designated  the  small  colonies  have  been  mostly  drawn  from  the 
larger  cities,  especially  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 

The  Act  of  1862  permits  four  patients  to  be  in  one  house  ; but  experience 
has  shown  that  not  more  than  two  is  generally  the  best.  Indeed  for  many 
years  the  General  Board  has  restricted  the  number  to  this  in  the  first  instance. 
In  some  cases,  however,  after  considerable  experience  of  the  guardians,  and 
on  the  favourable  report  of  a deputy-commissioner,  it  has  been  extended  to 
three  or  four.  The  risk  Nvith  the  larger  number  is  the  development  of  a 
modified  asylum — isolation  of  the  insane  from  the  family  circle. 

The  kind  of  guardians  which  the  writer  found  most  suitable  for  females 
were  elderly  widows,  with  a grown-up  daughter  at  home.  For  men  it  was 
always  imperative  that  there  should  be  a man  resident  in  the  house.  The 
presence  of  young  children  gave  rise  to  some  anxiety,  and  sometimes  pre- 
vented him  from  supporting  the  application  for  licence.  Yet  he  now  feels 
certain  that  no  prejudicial  effect  to  the  young  ever  came  to  his  knowledge, 
which  could  be  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  insane  boarders. 

Indications  of  the  sort  of  patients  which  have  proved  most  satisfactory  have 
already  been  submitted.  The  reports  of  the  visiting  commissioners,  however, 
show  that  in  a few  cases  even  patients  of  dirty  habits  have  become  cleanly  and 
correct  under  the  management  of  careful  guardians  ; but  it  need  scarcely  be 
said  that  the  selection  of  such  patients  is  not  commended. 

The  supervision  of  patients  and  guardians  is  obviously  of  great  importance. 
All  competent  observers  realise  that  the  freedom  of  intercourse  between  neigh- 
bours, which  is  so  usual  in  the  smaller  villages  of  the  land,  is  highly  valuable 
as  a means  of  checking  any  neglect  of  duty  in  one  so  disposed.  However, 
apart  from  this,  there  is  a very  complete  system  of  official  inspection.  The 
doctor  of  the  parish  visits  all  patients  in  licensed  houses  every  three  months, 
and  makes  entries  in  the  ‘ patient’s  book  ’ regarding  the  guardians,  patients, 
and  houses,  in  answer  to  the  printed  questions.  The  local  inspector  of  poor 
pays  a visit  every  six  months,  and  also  records  his  impressions  in  the  same 
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book.  Delegates  from  the  council  of  the  parish  to  which  the  patients  are 
chargeable  visit  once  a year,  and  sometimes  more  frequently.  Lastly,  the 
deputy-commissioner  pays  an  annual  visit  of  inspection,  and  usually  visits 
twice  where  there  are  many  licensed  houses  in  the  same  district.  Sometimes, 
very  rarely  in  the  writer’s  experience,  guardians  have  proved  unsuitable.  When 
so,  no  hesitation  has  been  felt  in  changing  them.  In  quite  exceptional  cases, 
also,  he  has  found  it  advisable  to  remove  patients  back  to  the  asylum.  In 
the  experience  of  others  such  changes  of  patients  have  been  somewhat  more 
frequent.  There  is  no  serious  drawback  to  this  beyond  the  expense.  Pro- 
bably a larger  proportion  of  patients  may  have  been  boarded  out  by  this 
freer  trial. 

We  now  proceed  to  survey  the  general  results  of  the  boarding-out  system. 
Here  we  depend  very  largely  on  the  reports  of  the  deputy-commissioners,  as 
recorded  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Board  of  Lunacy  for  the  last  thirty-five 
years.  First,  in  regard  to  the  evidence  of  and  respecting  the  patients  them- 
selves. In  the  report  for  1890,  Dr.  Fraser  (now  Chief  Commissioner),  states: 
‘ The  contentment  and  happiness  which  prevail  among  the  boarded-out  are 
very  gratifying,  and  contrast  very  strongly  with  the  complaints  and  appeals 
for  discharge  which  are  so  common  among  the  inmates  of  asylums.’ 

Referring  to  the  saving  to  the  ratepayers  of  St.  Cuthbert’s  parish,  Edin- 
burgh, amounting  to  ;i£'6o45  in  four  years.  Sir  Arthur  Mitchell  says : ‘ The 
saving  thus  effected  is  more  than  merely  justifiable.  It  is  indeed  wrong  not 
to  effect  it,  because  it  means  in  practice  the  conferring  of  increased  happiness 
and  improved  well-being  on  a large  number  of  the  pauper  lunatics  of  the 
parish.’  The  following  quotations  from  the  report  of  the  late  Dr.  Lawson  are 
interesting  : ‘ The  patients  are  very  happy,  and  very  kindly  treated.’  ‘ In  some 
cases  they  have  been  under  the  same  guardians  for  twenty-five  years.  In 
short,  the  system  of  providing  in  private  dwellings  for  properly  chosen  patients 
has  the  sanction  of  an  elementary  instinct,  and  acts  as  a boon  to  many  of  the 
insane,  as  well  as  to  the  ratepayers.’  Dr.  Macpherson  (now  Chief  Commis- 
sioner) says  in  report  for  1900  : ‘ We  have  the  testimony  of  the  patients  them- 
selves, when  they  are  capable  of  giving  it,  in  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases, 
that  they  much  prefer  their  life  in  the  country.  We  have  also  the  evidence  of 
deputy-commissioners,  testifying  to  the  marked  physical  and  mental  improve- 
ment in  many  cases  boarded  in  very  humble  homes,  where  the  dietary  was 
inferior  to  that  of  the  asylum.’  He  also  speaks  of  the  result  in  complete 
recovery  ‘ in  not  a few  cases.’  The  writer’s  experience  in  his  own  limited 
sphere  is  to  the  same  effect. 

As  a question  of  economy,  the  direct  advantage  to  the  ratepayers  through- 
out the  country  has  been  considerable.  But  it  is  still  more  marked  in  saving 
the  expense  of  additional  asylum  buildings,  which  would  be  required  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  large  number  of  insane  who  now  reside  in  specially 
licensed  houses.  But  economy  is  a secondary  consideration.  The  wellbeing 
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of  the  unfortunate  sufferers  stands  first ; and  we  have  seen  that  for  the  great 
body  of  those  who  do  not  require  asylum  treatment  the  boarding-out  system 
is  the  best. 

A few  observations  are  still  called  for  regarding  misconceptions  which  to 
some  extent  prevail  respecting  the  character  of  the  so-called  Scottish  system. 
The  feature  of  the  specially  licensed  house  where  the  insane  board  with  strangers 
is  undoubtedly  peculiar  and  distinct,  and  does  not  exist  anywhere  abroad. 
But,  besides  the  patients  so  cared  for,  there  are  nearly  a thousand  parochial 
cases  in  their  own  homes,  members  of  the  families  to  which  they  belong.  In 
this  respect  their  position  is  identical  with  the  insane  in  the  private  dwellings 
of  other  countries,  but  there  is  a material  difference — they  are  under  the 
charge  of  the  Board  of  Lunacy,  and  are  visited  by  a deputy-commissioner  once 
a year.  The  Board,  on  his  report,  may  call  for  changes  in  the  provision  for 
the  patient’s  care,  and  should  the  suggested  changes  be  neglected,  they  can 
order  the  patient’s  removal  either  to  an  asylum  or  a specially  licensed  house. 
Dr.,  now  Sir,  John  Sibbald,  in  the  Board’s  report  for  1887  makes  the  following 
remarks  respecting  the  system  in  Scotland.  ‘The  difference  between  the 
system  which  they  (the  Board)  have  been  enabled  to  establish  and  that  of  other 
countries  consists  in  the  fact  that  patients  so  provided  for  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  a central  authority,  which  requires  to  be  satisfied  that  they  are 
suitable  for  such  treatment,  and  that  they  will  receive  it  in  a satisfactory 
manner;  whereas  in  most  countries,  those  who  are  so  provided  for  may  be 
said  to  be  merely  left  outside  of  the  general  lunacy  administration.’ 

{See  Summary  of  Discussion,  page  417.) 

ON  BOARDING-OUT  OF  THE  INSANE  POOR 
IN  SCOTLAND 

By  CHARLES  MACPHERSON,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.E. 

Deputy  Commissioner  in  Lunacy  for  Scotland 

Two  years  ago  Mr.  Spence,  Secretary  to  the  General  Board  of  Lunacy,  con- 
tributed to  the  Congress  then  sitting  at  Antwerp  a valuable  paper  on  the 
position  of  the  insane  poor  under  private  care  in  Scotland.  I feel  that  he 
has  so  thoroughly  covered  the  ground  that  there  is  very  little  left  for  any  one 
to  say  on  the  subject.  But  as  his  paper  naturally  discussed  the  subject  chiefly 
from  the  legal  point  of  view,  it  has  been  thought  that  a short  account  of  the 
present  condition  as  seen  from  the  Visiting  Medical  Inspectors’  point  of  view 
might  be  of  some  interest  to  this  Congress.  As  the  time  at  my  disposal  is 
limited,  it  will  probably  be  advisable  that  I should  confine  my  remarks  prin- 
cipally to  the  subject  of  the  class  of  guardians  and  the  homes  where  patients 
are  placed,  and  to  the  class  of  patients  which  experience  has  shown  are  most 
suitable  for  care  in  private  dwellings. 
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On  the  ist  of  January  of  this  year  there  were  on  the  Board’s  register  2658 
insane  pauper  patients  resident  in  private  dwellings.  Of  these  977  were  living 
at  home  with  relatives  who  were  their  natural  guardians,  and  1681  were  boarded 
with  strangers.  These  latter  are  the  only  patients  to  whom  the  term  ‘ boarded- 
out  ’ properly  applies,  for  practically  the  whole  of  them  have  been  for  a longer 
or  shorter  period  inmates  of  institutions  from  which  they  have  been  removed 
as  being  no  longer  likely  to  derive  benefit  from  special  treatment,  while  their 
conduct  was  such  as  to  make  it  unlikely  that  they  would  be  either  dangerous 
or  offensive  to  the  public  if  fairly  well  looked  after.  Of  those  thus  boarded-out, 
650  are  males  and  1031  are  females.  This  at  first  sight  would  suggest  that 
female  patients  are  more  easily  managed  in  private  dwellings  than  men,  but  I 
think  it  is  more  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  more  homes  obtainable 
suitable  for  women  than  for  men.  Women  can  be  suitably  provided  for  in 
village  homes  where  there  is  little  besides  housework  to  do,  whereas  for  active 
men  such  a life  would  be  too  monotonous,  and  there  would  be  no  sufficient 
outlet  for  their  energies.  The  greater  difficulty  in  finding  suitable  homes  for 
men  is,  I believe,  the  principal  reason  why  female  patients  in  private  dwellings 
so  outnumber  the  males.  Of  the  1681  patients  boarded-out,  no  less  than  1097 
are  resident  in  specially  licensed  houses,  that  is,  houses  which  have  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Lunacy  to  receive  two,  three,  or  four  patients. 
At  present  there  are  483  of  these  specially  licensed  houses  in  Scotland, 
grouped  as  follows : — 


Licensed  for 

No.  of 
Houses. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

2 patients 

329 

containing 

245 

369 

614 

3 patients 

102 

containing 

68 

214 

00 

4 patients 

52 

containing 

49 

152 

201 

483 

362 

735 

1097 

All  the  patients  in  these  specially  licensed  houses  are  true  ‘ boarded-out  ’ 
patients ; I mean  by  this  that  they  are  not  in  any  way  related  to  the  guardians. 
There  are  thus  about  two-thirds  of  the  boarded-out  patients  in  groups  of  two 
or  more,  but,  as  will  be  observed,  the  number  of  women  thus  provided  for 
is  more  than  double  that  of  the  men,  and  if  we  take  those  houses  licensed 
for  three  or  four,  the  women  are  three  times  as  numerous  as  the  men.  I 
do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  patients  do  better  in  licensed  houses 
than  as  single  patients ; indeed,  the  majority  of  the  typical  successful  cases, 
the  complete  recoveries,  have,  I think,  been  single  patients.  But  if  a large 
number  are  to  be  provided  for  in  private  dwellings,  the  grouping  of  them  is  an 
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economic  necessity.  As  single  patients  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  find  homes  for  the  numbers  already  provided  for,  and  as  generally  it  is  as 
easy  for  guardians  to  manage  two  patients  as  one,  and  proportionately  more 
profitable,  while  at  the  same  time  such  a number  does  not  prevent  them  from 
sharing  fully  in  the  family  life,  no  objection  is  ever  offered  to  a suitable 
guardian  having  two.  It  is  different  when  it  comes  to  the  higher  numbers. 
Then  there  is  great  risk  that  the  house  takes  on  an  institutional  character. 
The  family  is  possibly  large,  the  family  room  or  kitchen  is  small,  and  con- 
sequently the  patients  are  likely  to  be  more  and  more  relegated  to  their  own 
room,  have  their  meals  by  themselves,  and  have  little  of  the  company  of  sane 
people.  The  essence  of  the  success  of  boarding-out  has  been  the  constant 
association  with  a number  of  sane  people,  and  where  this  constant  intercourse 
is  interfered  with  there  is  little  prospect  of  improvement.  Consequently  I 
have  for  several  years  opposed  the  extension  of  licences  from  two  to  three,  or 
four,  except  in  cases  where  the  household  was  small  and  the  guardians  were 
free  and  willing  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  care  and  company  of  the 
patients.  What  then  are  the  most  suitable  homes  for  patients  ? For  female 
patients  perhaps  small  country  villages — away  from  the  bustle  of  active  life — 
villages  that  have  been  missed  out  in  railway  development  and  have  con- 
sequently gone  down  in  population.  There,  removed  from  the  hurry  of  every- 
day business  life,  living  in  old-fashioned  cottages  with  large  kitchen-gardens 
behind,  and  a quiet  street  in  front,  with  pleasant  country  roads  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood,  they  lead  a quiet  regular  life,  with  nothing  to 
excite  them.  Those  who  are  able  share  in  the  household  work,  spend  a 
certain  amount  of  their  time  at  sewing  or  knitting,  w'ork  in  the  garden  in 
suitable  weather,  and  go  for  walks  along  with  the  guardian.  In  such  places, 
where  the  guardian  has  ample  leisure  to  attend  to  them  and  is  kindly,  cleanly, 
and  ordinarily  intelligent,  groups  of  three  or  four  women  usually  do  very  well. 
There  are  a number  of  such  villages  in  Scotland,  where  people  with  small 
incomes  and  little  employment  were  induced  to  take  patients.  When  a few 
patients  were  introduced  to  a village  and  proved  quiet  and  inoffensive,  many 
of  the  other  householders  applied  for  patients  also.  It  was  in  this  way  that 
colonies  grew  in  certain  districts  in  Scotland,  and  not  from  any  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  Board  to  have  aggregations.  In  these  villages  there  is  still  no 
difficulty  in  getting  homes,  the  difficulty  is  more  to  prevent  them  from  increas- 
ing to  such  numbers  as  might  become  objectionable.  While  there  are  a 
certain  number  of  male  imbeciles  and  a few  male  dements  incapable  of  much 
activity  boarded  in  villages,  it  has  been  found  by  experience  that  village  life, 
except  where  the  guardian  has  a farm,  is  not  very  suitable  for  male  patients. 
The  most  suitable  of  all  homes  is  the  croft  or  small  farm,  and  after  that  the 
market-garden.  Of  farms,  the  best  are  those  so  small  that  there  is  no  work 
for  a servant,  but  possibly  just  a little  too  much  for  the  farmer.  In  such 
places  one  or  two  male  patients  generally  do  well.  The  farmer  and  his  wife 
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are  generally  willing  to  treat  the  patients  as  friends,  to  take  all  their  meals  at 
a common  table,  and  to  allow  them  to  share  in  all  the  pleasures  of  the  house- 
hold. There  is  plenty  of  work  to  keep  them  in  healthy  exercise,  and  there  is 
never  so  much  as  to  involve  any  risk  of  their  being  overworked.  It  is  not 
surprising  to  find  frequently  in  such  homes  distinct  mental  improvement,  and 
to  find  a patient  taking  a real  interest  in  the  work  of  the  farm  as  if  it  were  his 
own.  There  are  also  a number  of  excellent  homes  for  men  on  small  fruit- 
farms,  where  the  work  seems  in  many  cases  to  promote  recovery,  at  least 
patients  at  such  work  often  become  much  less  demented  than  they  were  when 
first  seen.  But  in  recent  years  there  has  been  a tendency  in  some  districts 
to  seek  for  homes  on  larger  farms,  and  in  doing  so  to  hold  out,  as  an  induce- 
ment to  such  guardians  to  take  them,  the  working  capabilities  of  the  patients. 
In  such  places  they  are  well-fed,  well-housed,  and  kept  perfectly  clean,  but  as 
might  be  expected,  they  are  regarded  as  servants,  and  in  too  many  cases  as 
inferior  servants,  unfit  to  sit  at  the  same  table  as  the  others.  There  they  get 
their  food — ample  in  quantity  and  good  in  quality,  I admit — by  themselves, 
and  are  regarded  as  unfit  to  share  in  the  general  society  of  the  house.  In 
such  houses  I have  never  known  of  any  patients  improving.  They  often 
become  discontented,  complain  that  they  have  to  work  hard  and  get  nothing 
for  it,  and  often  become  sullen  and  stubborn  and  refuse  to  work.  They  are 
then  complained  of  as  unmanageable  and  unfit  for  private  care  and  returned 
to  the  asylum,  all  owing  to  unreasonableness  and  want  of  tact  on  the  part  of 
the  guardian,  A little  more  friendship  on  the  part  of  the  guardian’s  family, 
a little  acknowledgment  of  their  work  in  the  form  of  tobacco  or  some  occa- 
sional dainty,  would  have  made  them  contented  and  useful  men.  Recent 
experience  of  such  houses  confirms  and  strengthens  the  opinion  held  and 
frequently  expressed  by  all  my  predecessors  and  colleagues  that  patients  are 
generally  more  suitably  provided  for  among  people  who  are  their  social  equals 
or  even  among  a more  humble  class. 

As  to  the  class  of  patients  suitable  for  private  care  it  is  impossible  to 
lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  rule.  I have  known  of  general  paralytics, 
epileptics,  and  very  low  type  idiots  admirably  cared  for  and  doing  well  in 
private  dwellings.  Probably  the  chronic  maniac  somewhat  demented,  but 
not  too  much  so,  makes  the  most  pleasant  patient  in  a private  house.  He 
probably  has  periods  of  excitement  and  restlessness,  but  they  are  not  of  long 
duration,  and  he  is  generally  active  and,  if  kindly  treated,  willing  to  work 
and  oblige.  But  I think  I may  say  that  any  chronic  patient  in  good  health, 
who  has  no  progressive  organic  brain  disease,  is  not  subject  to  fits  or  to 
recurrent  attacks  of  mania  or  melancholia,  is  not  quarrelsome,  not  given  to 
wander,  and  is  cleanly  in  his  habits,  is  deserving  of  a fair  trial  outside  of 
the  asylum. 

And,  now,  what  are  the  advantages  of  life  in  a private  dwelling?  The 
evidence  has  gone  on  accumulating  during  the  past  forty-six  years  that  the 


great  majority  of  the  patients  who  have  been  thus  provided  for  are  happier 
and  infinitely  prefer  the  life  to  that  of  the  asylum.  Very  many  have  improved 
physically,  and  a considerable  number  have  improved  mentally — some  to  the 
extent  of  complete  recovery.  The  advantage  to  the  ratepayer  is  also  con- 
siderable. From  the  latest  statistics  in  our  possession  I find  that  the  average 
cost  per  patient  in  private  dwellings  is  6s.  iO;Jd.  per  week,  while  in  institu- 
tions it  is  los.  7^d.  One  naturally  asks,  why  is  the  system  not  taken  greater 
advantage  of?  Why  have  the  numbers  thus  provided  for  remained  practi- 
cally at  the  same  level  for  the  last  ten  years  ? There  is,  of  course,  a limit  to 
the  number  of  suitable  homes  obtainable,  but  I am  satisfied  that  if  earnestly 
sought  for  there  are  many  to  be  found  in  Scotland,  yet.  Apathy  on  the  part 
of  officials  is  the  main  cause.  The  asylum  authorities,  in  many  cases,  unless 
their  institutions  are  overcrowded  do  not  press  for  the  removal  of  unrecovered 
patients  who  no  longer  require  asylum  care ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  a large 
number  of  Inspectors  of  Poor  can  scarcely  be  induced  to  take  action  and 
look  for  homes  for  un recovered  patients.  The  great  bulk  of  the  boarding-out 
that  has  been  done  of  recent  years  has  been  from  five  or  six  institutions. 
The  result  is  that  while  some  districts  thus  provide  for  nearly  one-half  of 
their  chargeable  insane,  the  average  for  Scotland  is  only  about  i8‘5  per  cent., 
and  in  some  districts  barely  8 per  cent,  are  outside  the  asylum.  One  can 
only  wonder,  why ! 

I trust  that  as  a result  of  the  discussions  at  this  Congress,  greater  interest 
may  be  awakened  in  this  important  matter.  When  one  finds  that  three  large 
counties  can  safely  provide  for  over  40  per  cent,  of  their  chargeable  insane 
in  private  dwellings,  three  others  for  over  30  per  cent.,  and  eight  for  over 
20  per  cent.,  and  that  the  City  of  Edinburgh  boards  out  27  per  cent.,  is  it 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  type  of  insanity  differs  so  much  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  that  it  is  impossible  to  follow  their  example  ? If  even 
25  per  cent,  were  thus  provided  for  it  would  mean  a saving  to  the  public 
funds  of  about  ;^io,ooo  a year.  But  the  discharge  from  institutions  of 
unrecovered  patients  has  a further-reaching  influence  than  that,  for  I find 
that  of  453  unrecovered  pauper  patients  discharged  from  institutions  during 
1903  no  less  than  262,  or  nearly  58  per  cent.,  ceased  to  be  chargeable, 
becoming  either  self-supporting  or  being  supported  by  their  relatives. 

Whatever  the  future  of  boarding-out  in  Scotland  may  be — whether  the 
numbers  increase  or  decrease — there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  done  a 
great  deal  to  ameliorate  the  sad  lot  of  the  insane.  It  has  been  a valuable 
object-lesson  to  the  general  public,  teaching  them  that  large  numbers  of  the 
chronic  insane  are  quite  harmless,  inoffensive  people— certainly  not  objects 
of  dread,  but  rather  of  our  deepest  sympathy.  It  has  done  much  to  teach 
those  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  insane  that  the  treatment  common  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago  was  unnecessarily  harsh,  demonstrating  that  there  was  no 
n eed  for  high  walls  and  a prison-like  character  in  asylums,  that  restraint  and 
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seclusion  were  seldom  necessary,  and  that  much  advantage,  both  mentally 
and  physically,  was  to  be  derived  from  an  open-air  life  and  agricultural  pur- 
suits. The  latest  development  in  asylum  construction — the  Village  Asylum — 
is  as  near  an  approach  to  the  Scottish  system  of  boarding-out  as  it  is  possible 
to  attain  in  an  institution. 

{See  Summary  of  Discussion,  page  417.) 

ON  THE  CARE  OF  THE  INSANE  IN 
PRIVATE  DWELLINGS 

Bv  Dr.  van  ANDEL 
Inspector  of  Asylums  in  Holland 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I rise  to  say  a few  words  about  Home 
Relief  in  the  Netherlands.  I say  a few  words  for  I cannot  expect  to  engross 
your  attention  too  long  by  particulars  about  Home  Relief  in  Holland,  which 
most  of  you  may  have  learned  from  current  literature  and  from  the  communica- 
tions thereanent,  made  at  the  Congress  in  Paris  in  1901,  and  at  Antwerp  in 
1902,  by  our  colleagues  van  Dale,  van  Deventer,  Vos,  and  myself.  Reciprocally 
we  remember  most  agreeably  the  communications  of  Macpherson  and  Spence 
on  the  present  position  of  the  insane  poor  under  private  care  in  Scotland, 
showing  how,  after  the  institution  of  the  General  Board  of  Lunacy  in  1858, 
Home  Relief  of  the  insane  had  been  gradually  more  organised  in  Scotland. 

Most  of  us  are  acquainted  with  the  paper,  by  Sir  Arthur  Mitchell, 
Commissioner  in  Lunacy,  ‘ The  Insane  in  Private  Dwellings,’  and  subsequent 
papers  in  the  Journal  of  Mental  Science,  as  also  the  annual  reports  of  the 
General  Board  of  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  for  Scotland.  So  far  back,  then, 
as  1864  Scotland  could  already  boast  not  only  of  a Government  superintendence 
of  its  lunatic  asylums,  but  also  of  the  extension  of  that  control  to  the  pauper 
insane  of  the  community. 

As  will  have  appeared  to  you  from  my  publication  at  the  Congress  in  Paris, 
in  my  note  ‘Sur  I’Assistance  Familiale  des  Alienes  en  Hollande,’in  190X,  there 
could  not,  properly  speaking,  be  any  question  of  an  organised  State  control  of 
the  insane  in  the  community  until  1884.  In  that  year  the  Netherland’s 
Government,  by  the  law  of  27th  April,  which  law  was  completed  later  on, 
put  a stop  to  overcrowding  of  lunatic  asylums. 

This  law  is  a revision  of  the  first  law  of  the  Department  for  the  care  of  the 
insane  in  our  country,  of  29th  May  1841,  which  contained  enactments 
for  the  establishment  of  lunatic  asylums,  and  the  manner  of  admission  and 
discharge  of  the  patients  treated  in  the  same.  The  law  of  1884,  as  I have 
observed  already,  also  extended  the  State  control  to  those  patients  living 
in  private  families,  and  prescribed  the  way  of  notifying  them  to  the  magistrates. 
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Since  that  year  two  State  lunatic  asylums  have  been  established  in  towns, 
and  one  outside  asylum  in  the  country  near  Leyden  and  Delft.  These 
are  arranged  after  the  cottage  system  in  accordance  with  the  more  modern 
types.  On  a small  scale  idiot  asylums  have  been  built,  and  on  a larger  scale 
establishments  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane  in  the  country — both  on  the 
pavilion  system. 

Among  these,  three  institutions  are  most  excellent.  They  were  built  by 
the  energetic  effort  of  the  Society  for  the  Christian  Treatment  and  Care  of 
Insane  and  Nervous  Patients  in  the  Netherlands,  founded  at  Utrecht  in  1884. 
These  asylums  are  Veldwyk  at  Ermelo,  Bloemendaal  at  Loosduinen,  and 
Dennenoord  at  Zuidlaren. 

From  the  very  opening  of  these  asylums  the  cardinal  point  in  their 
management  has  been  the  application  of  Home  Relief  for  the  insane  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  institution,  and  that  in  a manner 
extended  or  restricted,  according  to  the  patients  under  treatment.  Among 
the  first  of  the  asylums  to  apply  Home  Relief,  and  which  has  continued  it 
all  along,  was  the  Veldwyk  Asylum  at  Ermelo.  Gradually  this  example  was 
followed  by  the  State  Asylum  at  Medemblik,  the  Idiot  Asylum  at  Heeren 
Loo  near  Ermelo,  the  Bloemendaal  Asylum  at  Loosduinen,  the  Dennenoord 
Asylum  near  Zuidlaren,  the  State  Asylum  for  women  at  Grave,  and  the 
asylums  at  Delft  and  Voorburg  at  Vught,  so  that  now  in  the  Netherlands 
Home  Relief  constitutes  an  integral  part  of  asylum  treatment  throughout 
the  whole  country.  In  1899  the  large  establishments  at  Meerenberg  near 
Haarlem,  and  at  Medemblik,  adopted  Home  Relief.  At  Medemblik  the 
experiment  was  begun  with  Government  pauper  patients,  and  later  (just  as  in 
the  other  establishments)  with  patients  from  the  communes.  Before  this, 
however,  at  the  asylum  at  Meerenberg  and  at  other  asylums  in  the  Netherlands 
insane  persons  were  tended  in  private  families,  but  such  cases  were  rare. 

Just  as  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  advance 
the  training  of  attendants  and  artisans  and  their  families  so  that  the  houses  of 
the  married  workmen  belonging  to  the  asylum  might  be  utilised  for  single 
patients,  but  in  practice  difficulties  presented  themselves  which  could  not 
easily  be  surmounted.  Since  then  matters  have  been  improved  to  such  an 
extent,  that,  for  instance,  at  Veldwyk  Asylum,  where  in  1894  the  number  of 
insane  persons  who  received  Home  Relief  was  17,  it  had  increased  to 
48  in  1901  and  to  63  in  1902.  At  the  State  Asylum  at  Meerenloo  14  idiot 
children,  at  Aledemblik  7 male  patients,  and  at  Grave  16  female  patients  were 
cared  for  under  the  Home  Relief  scheme.  The  system  continues  to  extend, 
especially  after  the  promulgation  of  the  royal  decree  of  24th  November  1900 
(No.  40),  which  stipulates  in  article  No.  i as  follows On  the  part  of 
Government  there  shall  be  contributed,  until  further  notice,  a sum  of  forty 
florins  (40  fl.)  a year  to  the  cost  of  treatment  of  every  indigent  person,  either 
insane  or  idiot,  in  an  asylum  for  such  patients  in  this  country,  so  long  as  the 
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patient  is  chargeable  to  the  community,  and  in  accordance  with  the  enactments 
in  the  articles  2,  3,  and  4,  etc. 

This  decree  was  enacted  on  ist  January  1901,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
conditions  were  fixed  that  require  to  be  fulfilled  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  Government  subsidy.  Among  the  latter  the  following  are  the  most 
important : — 

Art.  I.  After  having  been  treated  at  least'  six  months  in  a lunatic  or 
idiot  asylum  in  this  country,  a patient  may  be  placed,  on  the  authority  and  in 
the  name  of  the  direction  of  that  asylum,  in  the  family  of  private  persons  for 
Home  Relief,  on  the  declaration  of  the  medical  superintendent  of  that 
asylum  that  he  deems  this  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  patient. 

Art.  2.  With  regard  to  a patient  who,  in  accordance  with  the  stipulations 
in  Art.  i,  has  been  received  for  Home  Relief  by  private  persons,  Art.  27  of 
the  law  of  27th  April  1884  (sec.  96)  is  to  be  attended  to,  which  provides  for 
the  continuance  of  the  last  judiciary  order  by  virtue  of  which  the  patient 
was  detained  in  the  asylum,  or  Art.  28,  subsec.  3 of  that  law  is  to  be  applied. 

Art.  5.  Concerning  the  choice  of  the  person  in  whose  family  the  patient 
is  treated,  and  the  room  or  rooms  occupied  by  the  latter,  the  sanction  of  the 
Commissioners  in  Lunacy  is  to  be  obtained  as  to  who  are  to  be  admitted  to 
the  patient  at  any  moment  by  the  attendants  or  nurses,  and  all  information 
that  may  be  desired  about  the  patient  is  to  be  furnished  to  the  Commissioners. 

Art.  6.  Regarding  the  lodging,  feeding,  clothing,  treatment,  manner  of 
life  and  occupations  of  the  patients  who  receive  Home-Relief,  as  also 
regarding  the  control  to  be  exercised  over  all  these  by  the  medical  man 
attached  to  the  establishment,  mentioned  in  Art.  i,  the  instructions  of  the 
direction  of  the  establishment  will  have  to  be  followed  under  approval  of 
the  Minister  of  Home  Affairs. 

Art.  7.  The  patient  is  to  belong  to  the. class  of  insane  or  idiots  who  are 
placed  under  State  control. 

{a)  Such  a patient,  designated  in  Art.  27  of  the  law  of  27th  April  1884 
(sec.  96),  must  be  discharged  according  to  the  stipulations  in  Art.  28, 
subsec.  I of  that  law. 

{b).  Patients  may  be  discharged  by  a written  order  of  the  Commissioners 
to  the  director  of  the  establishment  (Art.  i).  After  such  an  order 
by  the  Commissioners,  a copy  of  the  same  must  be  sent  to  the 
Minister  for  Home  Affairs. 

By  the  law  of  27th  April  1884  it  is  ordained  that  an  official  control  of  the 
insane  who  are  not  treated  in  asylums  is  to  be  exercised  by  the  Commissioners, 
and  under  that  head  necessary  articles  have  been  drawn  up.  From  what 
has  been  said  it  is  evident  that  for  many  years  Home  Relief  has  been  in 
constant  use  in  Holland,  and  that  this  Home  Relief  has  been  organised  by 
the  law,  and  has  been  welcomed  everywhere,  and  by  every  one. 

Allow  me,  gentlemen,  to  express  the  sincere  wish  that  these  particulars 
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may  constitute  a useful  contribution  to  our  Congress  discussions  ; useful  and 
especially  beneficial  to  the  pauper-insane  who  stand  in  need  of  Home  Relief. 

Now  that  I no  more  shall  have  the  pleasure  to  meet  among  you,  the,  for 
me,  ever  memorable  Dr.  Daniel  Hack  Tuke,  whose  agreeable  acquaintance 
at  the  Congress  in  Antwerp  in  1885  I had  the  honour  to  make,  I beg 
you  to  allow  me  to  wind  up  with  an  earnest  word  of  homage  to  his  in- 
comparable predecessor  William  Tuke,  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
who,  at  the  same  period  as  Pinel  in  France,  as  Chiarugi  in  Italy,  and  as 
Langertmann  in  Germany,  laid  the  first  strong  foundations  for  the  subse- 
quent improvement  of  the  fate  of  the  most  miserable  among  our  unfortunate 
fellow-men. 

(Sfe  Summary  of  Discussion,  page  417.) 

THE  AFTER-CARE  OF  FRIENDLESS  PATIENTS 
DISCHARGED  FROM  ASYLUMS,  a.s  provided 

FOR  BY  THE  SCOTTISH  PROBATIONARY  PROCEDURE 

By  J.  CARLYLE  JOHNSTONE,  M.D. 

Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Roxburgh  District  Asylum,  Melrose 

By  the  Act  25  and  26  Viet.  Cap.  54,  Sec.  16,  the  General  Board  of  Lunacy, 
Scotland,  may  grant  authority  for  the  liberation  on  trial  or  probation  of  any 
lunatic  from  any  asylum  for  such  time  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Board 
may  consider  necessary  or  proper,  and  by  the  Act  29  and  30  Viet.  Cap.  51,  Sec.  8, 
every  pauper  lunatic  who  is  discharged  on  probation  shall  remain  subject  to 
inspection  by  the  Commissioners  during  the  period  of  probation,  and  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  for  the  Parish  Council  to  take  any  such  pauper  lunatic  off  the 
poor-roll  or  to  alter  the  conditions  on  which  probationary  discharge  was 
granted,  without  the  sanction  of  the  Board,  during  the  period  of  probation. 

PROCEDURE  FOR  REMOVAL  ON  PROBATION  OF  PAUPER  LUNATICS  FROM 
ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  INSANE 

Application  must  be  made  for  the  General  Board’s  sanction  by  the  inspec- 
tor of  poor  of  the  parish  to  which  the  patient  is  chargeable  according  to  a pre- 
scribed form.^  In  this  form  is  included,  among  other  particulars,  a statement 
of  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  with  whom  the  patient  is  to  be  placed, 
the  parish  in  which  the  proposed  residence  is  situated,  and  the  nature  and  weekly 
amount  of  parochial  relief  to  be  given.  It  also  contains  a medical  certificate 

^ * It  may  be  explained  that  there  is  a Parish  Council  for  every  parish  in  Scotland,  and  that 

it  is  the  duty  of  this  Council,  through  its  paid  officer,  the  inspector  of  poor,  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  every  poor  person  who  is  unable  to  maintain  himself.  As  part  of  this  duty,  it 
has  to  provide  for  the  insane  poor. 
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signed  by  the  medical  superintendent  of  the  asylum,  giving  particulars  as  to 
the  patient’s  mental  state  and  bodily  health  and  condition,  and  stating  that  the 
patient  is  a suitable  case  to  be  liberated  on  trial  for  a certain  period.  The 
General  Board,  after  having  duly  considered  the  application,  statement,  and 
medical  certificate,  and  if  satisfied  as  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is 
proposed  to  place  the  patient,  and  as  to  his  fitness  for  removal  from  the 
asylum,  grant  their  sanction  for  his  liberation  on  probation  for  a period  which, 
according  to  the  existing  regulations,  must  not  exceed  one  year. 

CARE  AND  SUPERVISION  OF  PAUPER  LUNATICS  DISCHARGED  ON  PROBATION 

Pauper  patients  discharged  on  probation  are,  unless  the  General  Board  on 
special  application  regulate  otherwise,  to  be  visited  once  in  every  three  months 
by  a medical  man  appointed  by  the  Parish  Council,  the  first  visit  being  paid 
within  three  weeks  after  sanction  has  been  granted,  and  once  in  every  six 
months  by  the  inspector  of  poor,  who  must  record  their  visits  in  a ‘ visiting- 
book,’  and  during  the  period  of  probation  the  patients  remain  subject  to 
visitation  by  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  and  generally  to  the  Board’s 
instructions  applicable  to  patients  sanctioned  to  reside  permanently  in  private 
dwellings.  Though  ‘ pauper  ’ lunatics  on  probation  (as  frequently  happens) 
may  require  no  parochial  aid  during  the  currency  of  the  probationary  period,^ 
they  cannot  during  that  time  be  removed  from  the  poor-roll,  without  the 
sanction  of  the  General  Board,  unless  certified  as  recovered,  nor  can  any 
of  the  conditions  on  which  sanction  was  granted  be  altered  without  such 
authority.  On  an  order  of  the  Board,  or  on  an  entry  being  made  by  the 
medical  officer  in  the  visiting-book  that  a pauper  patient  has  ceased  to  be 
suitable  for  remaining  out  on  probation,  or  when  for  any  other  reason  it  is 
deemed  necessary  to  send  the  patient  back  to  the  asylum,  the  superintendent 
is  bound  to  receive  him,  provided  that  the  period  of  probation  is  still  current. 
Before  the  period  of  probation  expires,  either  (i)  the  patient  must  be  formally 
discharged  as  recovered,  or  (2)  he  must  be  replaced  in  the  asylum,  or  (3)  if  he 
is  to  remain  out  of  the  asylum  and  to  be  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief,  the 
General  Board’s  sanction  must  be  obtained  to  the  manner  in  which  he  is  to  be 
provided  for. 

OBSERVATIONS 

Although  the  special  object  of  statutory  removal  on  probation  apparently 
is  to  permit  of  the  patient’s  conditional  liberation  so  as  to  test  his  fitness  for 
permanent  discharge,  the  procedure  at  the  same  time  provides  an  admirable 
way  and  means  of  arranging  for  the  care  and  assistance  of  poor  and  friendless 
patients  on  their  leaving  asylums  for  the  insane.  In  the  experience  of  the 
writer,  who  for  some  years  has  been  in  the  habit  of  discharging  the  great 

* It  often  happens  that  the  patient  belongs  to  a family  which,  though  unable  to  maintain 
him  in  the  asylum,  is  in  sufficiently  good  circumstances  not  to  require  any  parochial  aid  for 
him  during  the  currency  of  the  probationary  period. 
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majority  of  his  cases  in  this  manner,  probationary  removal  has  seldom,  if  ever, 
failed  to  secure  for  necessitous  patients  all  that  was  needed  in  the  shape  of 
after-care.  And  it  is  the  writer’s  belief  that  this  after-care  can  be  adequately 
supplied  to  all  the  indigent  insane  of  Scotland  on  their  discharge  from 
asylums,  provided  that  the  probationary  procedure,  as  authorised  by  statute 
and  as  regulated  by  the  General  Board  of  Lunacy,  is  loyally  carried  out  by  the 
parish  authorities  and  the  superintendents  of  the  asylums  working  cordially 
together  for  the  patient’s  benefit. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  inspector  of  poor,  in  regard  to  all  cases  of  insanity 
chargeable  on  the  rates,  to  make  himself  fully  acquainted  with  the  financial 
and  social  circumstances  of  the  patient.  He  is  accordingly  in  the  best  position 
to  ascertain  what  pecuniary  assistance,  if  any,  will  be  required  by  the  patient 
after  his  removal  from  the  asylum,  what  other  care  and  help  must  be  provided, 
and  what  are  the  prospects  of  the  patient’s  being  able  to  secure  employment 
and  to  support  himself.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Scottish  parochial 
authorities  to  take  a large  and  generous  view  of  their  duties  and  responsibilities 
with  regard  to  the  insane  poor.  It  is  very  seldom  that  one  hears  of  any 
niggardly  or  negligent  treatment  of  their  insane  charges  on  the  part  of  these 
authorities.  We  may  take  it  that  the  parish  councillors  and  their  officers  are 
actuated  not  merely  by  humanitarian  principles  in  this  matter,  but  that  they 
recognise  that  any  other  line  of  conduct  would  prove  to  be  bad  public  economy. 
It  is  accordingly  the  common  experience  that,  while  the  wants  of  these  proba- 
tionary cases  are  provided  for  in  a generous  and  suitable  manner,  the  inspector 
of  poor  finds  it  to  be  in  the  interest  of  both  parties  to  endeavour  to  secure  for 
the  patient  such  conditions  as  will  as  soon  as  possible  enable  him  to  earn  his 
own  livelihood  and  to  relieve  the  parish  of  the  burden  of  his  maintenance. 
The  interests  of  both  the  public  and  the  individual  are  probably  thus  more 
satisfactorily  protected  than  could  be  done  by  any  so-called  ‘ charitable  ’ means, 
which,  if  well-intended,  are  apt  to  be  ill-directed,  loose,  and  unmethodic. 

The  medical  superintendent  of  the  asylum,  provided  that  he  takes  a proper 
personal  interest  in  his  patients,  is  also  likely  to  possess  a sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  patient’s  capacity  and  requirements,  and  of  his  circumstances  and 
prospects  in  the  outside  world,  to  enable  him  to  judge  whether  the  proposed 
arrangements  for  his  care  and  assistance  are  such  as  will  prove  suitable  and 
sufficient  in  every  respect.  The  parish  authorities  are  always  ready  to  listen  to 
and  carry  out  the  superintendent’s  reasonable  views  and  recommendations,  and 
the  superintendent  should  not  sign  the  probationary  certificate  until  he  has 
satisfied  himself  that  the  patient  is  to  be  suitably  provided  for  in  every  way 
during  the  currency  of  the  probationary  period.  As  this  period  may  be  fixed 
at  any  term  up  to  twelve  months,  ample  time  is  allowed  for  giving  the  patient 
a fresh  start  m life  and  for  placing  him  in  an  independent  position. 

The  patient’s  interests  are  further  safe-guarded  by  his  liability  to  be  visited 
and  inspected  at  any  time  by  the  medical  officers  of  the  General  Board  of 
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r-unacy.  When  he  leaves  the  asylum  on  probation,  he  does  not  pass  from  the 
supervision  and  control  of  the  General  Board.  This  central  authority  continues 
to  be  charged  with  the  supervision  of  everything  that  pertains  to  his  care  and 
protection,  as  long  as  the  patient’s  name  remains  on  the  register  of  the  insane, 
whether  he  is  placed  in  a private  dwelling  or  in  an  institution.  The  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Board  for  patients  residing  permanently  in  private  dwellings 
apply  also  to  patients  removed  from  asylums  on  probation.  The  probationary 
patient  accordingly  comes  under  inspection  by  the  medical  officer  of  the 
General  Board  called  a deputy-commissioner,  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  visit 
the  insane  in  private  dwellings.  The  deputy-commissioner  generally  makes 
his  visits  once  a year,  but  more  frequently  in  some  cases,  he  examines  the 
reports  entered  in  the  visiting-book  by  the  parish  officials,  and  he  makes 
a separate  report  on  each  patient,  which  he  sends  to  the  General  Board.  His 
report  deals  with  the  whole  circumstances  of  each  case,  the  mental  and  bodily 
condition  of  the  patient,  the  suitability  of  the  patient  for  a private  dwelling, 
the  accommodation  provided,  the  food,  the  clothing,  the  character  of  the 
household,  and  the  way  in  which  the  duties  of  the  guardians  are  performed. 
He  also  inquires  into  the  adequacy  of  the  money  allowance  given  by  the 
parish  council.  When  making  his  visit  he  points  out  any  defects  which  he 
may  see  in  the  arrangements,  and  any  improvements  which  he  thinks  should 
be  made,  and  a statement  dealing  with  these  matters  is  embodied  in  his  report 
to  the  Board.  On  receiving  the  report  of  the  deputy-commissioner,  the 
General  Board  take  such  steps  as  may  be  requisite  to  make  the  patient’s 
condition  satisfactory.  There  is  seldom  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  such 
changes  as  the  Board  think  desirable,  a letter  to  the  inspector  of  poor  being 
generally  sufficient.^ 

It  might  be  suggested  that  this  probationary  after-care  may  be  overdone, 
that  there  may  be  too  much  official  interference,  that  the  patient’s  comfort  and 
prospects  may  be  prejudiced  by  the  public  nature  of  his  supervision  and 
control.  In  practice  this  is  not  found  to  be  the  case.  The  visits  of  the 
inspector  of  poor,  the  parish  medical  officer,  and  the  deputy-commissioner  do 
not  entail  any  public  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  patient  is  still  under 
official  guardianship.  Everything  that  is  necessary  for  his  comfort  and  care  can 
be  secured  without  its  being  apparent  to  the  community  in  which  he  is  placed 
that  his  social  position  is  different  from  that  of  any  other  citizen.  An  over- 
zealous  official  may,  of  course,  render  mischievous  the  most  benevolent  schemes 
and  the  best  laid  plans.  But  this  excess  of  zeal  is  not  encouraged  by  the 
General  Board  of  Lunacy.  The  regulations  of  the  Board  are  intended  to 

* Among  other  mean.s  of  influencing  j)arish  councils  there  is  what  is  known  as  the  Govern- 
ment Grant.  This  is  a contribution  towards  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  insane  poor  given 
out  of  the  general  taxation  of  the  country,  amounting,  as  a rule,  to  about  one-half  of  the  cost. 
This  money  is  not  paid  to  a parish  council  in  respect  of  any  patient  who  is  not  in  the  opinion 
of  the  General  Board  suitably  provided  for,  and  it  is  withheld  in  the  cases  where  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Board  are  not  carried  out. 
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protect  and  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  patient,  and,  if  there  should  be  any 
risk  of  his  condition  or  prospects  being  prejudicially  affected  by  a too  rigid 
observance  of  these  regulations,  they  can  be,  and  are,  with  the  Board’s  sanction, 
relaxed  or  modified  to  suit  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case.  For 
example,  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  patients,  soon  after  being  discharged 
from  asylums  on  probation,  enter  service,  or  engage  otherwise  in  work  which 
renders  them  self-supporting,  or  which  places  them  in  positions  where  visitation 
by  parochial  officials  would  be  injurious  to  their  interests.  In  such  cases  the 
Board  do  not  desire  that  patients  should  be  visited  by  medical  officers  or  inspec- 
tors of  poor,  and  they  suggest  that,  in  such  circumstances,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  obtain  a certificate  of  recovery,  when  that  can  be  done  without  injury  to  the 
patient,  or  to  get  the  patient  himself  to  transmit  such  a certificate,  with  a view 
to  his  connection  with  the  asylum  being  brought  to  an  end. 

It  may  be  pointed  out,  in  conclusion,  that  probationary  removal  from 
asylums,  as  provided  for  in  Scotland,  supplies  other  advantages  besides 
satisfying  the  requirements  as  regards  the  after-care  of  poor  and  friendless 
patients.  By  the  use  of  this  procedure  (which  applies  both  to  cases  main- 
tained at  public  cost  and  to  cases  supported  out  of  private  funds),  it  is  p>ossible 
to  remove  many  patients  from  asylums  at  an  earlier  period  than  would  be  con- 
sidered prudent,  were  no  means  provided  for  testing  in  this  practical  way  their 
fitness  for  final  discharge.  The  warrant  for  the  patient’s  detention  holds  good 
during  the  currency  of  the  probationary  period,  and,  if  he  proves  on  trial  to  be 
unfit  for  permanent  discharge,  he  can  be  replaced  in  the  asylum  without 
trouble  or  expense.  It  is  found,  however,  that  parochial  authorities  and  the 
families  of  patients  are  more  ready  to  provide  private  care  for  unrecovered  cases 
in  which  asylum  treatment  has  ceased  to  be  necessary  or  desirable,  when  a 
reasonable  period  of  trial  is  arranged  for  before  finally  removing  the  patient’s 
name  from  the  books  of  the  asylum.  The  large  majority  of  such  cases  are 
benefited  by  removal  from  the  institution  to  the  private  dwelling,  and  many 
of  them  are  removed  from  the  poor-roll  and  require  no  further  assistance  from 
public  funds  when  their  period  of  probation  expires.  The  judicious  use  of 
this  procedure,  therefore,  not  only  confers  a distinct  benefit  on  poor  persons 
returning  to  social  life  after  detention  in  an  asylum,  but  it  tends  to  an 
appreciable  diminution  of  public  expenditure. 

(^See  Summary  of  Discussion,  page  420.) 
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PROVISION  FOR  EPILEPTICS 

By  JOHN  MILSON  RHODES,  M.D. 

Chairman  of  the  Chorlton  and  Manchester  Asylums  Committee  ; 

Vice-Chairman  of  the  Lancashire  Inebriates  Acts  Board 

As  I sat  down  to  write  this  paper  there  lay  beside  me  a packet  of  letters, 
every  one  of  which  referred  to  pitiable  cases  of  epileptic  young  women,  many 
of  whom,  destitute  of  friends,  had  through  their  affliction  no  other  prospect 
than  the  workhouse  infirmary ; there  are  thousands  of  such  cases,  and  I say 
without  hesitation  that  though  private  charity  can  be  the  pioneer  in  questions 
of  this  kind  as  it  has  been  at  Magull,  Warford,  Chalfont,  yet  it  is  the  State 
and  the  State  alone  that  can  adequately  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case  we 
are  met  here  to  discuss.  There  were  one  or  two  voluntary  institutions  for 
epileptics  fifteen  years  ago,  and  yet  the  whole  of  them  put  together  would 
not  accommodate  one  quarter  of  the  2400  epileptics  that  are  in  your  work- 
house  wards  to-day.  Compare  those  figures  with  the  statistics  of  some  of  the 
United  States’  institutions,  where  you  find  upwards  of  a thousand  in  one  colony, 
and  you  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  the  absolute  necessity  for  State 
provision  for  this  unfortunate  class,  who  certainly  number  at  least  70,000, 

Our  present  system  of  laissez  faire  is  not  cheap.  We  hear  a great  deal 
about  the  multiplication  of  the  unfit  from  people  who  do  not  understand 
the  question,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  we  want  to  cut  off  the  entail 
of  this  unfortunate  class  it  can  only  be  done  by  complete  segregation  in 
celibate  industrial  communities  where  all  that  are  capable  of  it  may  be  made 
to  earn  their  own  support,  or  at  any  rate  a considerable  portion  of  it,  as  the 
Craig  Colony  has  proved,  the  profits  from  the  farm  and  garden  amounting 
to  13,600  dols.,  in  addition  to  2000  dols.  for  live  stock.  Personally,  I do 
not  believe  that  an  Epileptic  Colony  can  ever  be  made  self-supporting,  but 
it  is  certain  that  a large  colony  can  be  carried  on  at  less  cost  per  head  than 
a small.  It  is  therefore  to  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers  to  have  such  institu- 
tion drawing  its  inmates  from  a considerable  area  \ but  here  comes  in  a 
difficulty. 

The  law  in  regard  to  provision  for  those  suffering  from  mental  diseases 
is  held  to  refer  only  to  the  certifiable  insane,  therefore  the  County  Councils, 
however  desirous  some  of  them  are  to  provide  proper  accommodation,  find  that 
the  work  is  ultra  vires,  and  that  before  they  can  make  provision  for  the  sufferer 
from  epilepsy  he  must  have  reached  that  ultima  thule  of  this  disastrous  disease — 
epileptic  dementia — then  and  not  till  then  can  the  County  Councils  exercise 
their  powers.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Boards  of  Guardians  have  the  power 
to  combine  for  this  purpose,  as  Chorlton  and  Manchester  have  done,  but 
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surely  when  you  have  an  Asylum  Committee  or  Board  in  connection  with 
every  County  Council  in  England,  common  sense  says  let  them  also  administer 
the  epileptic  hospital  instead  of  adding  unnecessarily  to  the  expense  of  the 
administration  of  the  county  by  appointing  an  additional  staff  of  officials. 

This  deplorable  state  of  the  law  calls  for  immediate  alteration,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  another  session  will  not  pass  without  something  being  done. 
Mr.  Balfour,  replying  to  a question  in  the  House  of  Commons  re  the  care 
of  the  feeble-minded,  stated  that  the  whole  question  was  to  be  inquired  into 
— in  my  opinion,  the  sooner  the  better.  Not  until  we  have  proper  institutions 
for  the  epileptic  can  we  hope  for  much  improvement  in  the  treatment  and 
classification  of  the  sufferer.  I believe  that  every  expert  on  epilepsy  will 
agree  with  me  that  there  are  no  cases  that  require  more  careful  classification 
than  do  the  epileptic.  We  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that,  as 
Dr.  Spratling  of  Craig  Colony  says,  they  are  ‘ as  a class  irritable,  fault-finding, 
exacting,  often  violent,  destructive,  and  dangerous.  This  must  be  the  case 
in  a disease  that  so  disastrously  affects  the  brain : the  disease  is  progressive 
towards  improvement  or  recovery,  or  retrogressive  towards  decay.’  Consider- 
ing how  little  provision  has  been  made  for  this  class  of  case,  the  wonder 
appears  to  me  to  be  that  the  ratio  of  mortality  is  diminishing;  between 
1882-91  the  mortality  varied  between  102  and  118  per  million,  between 
1892-01  between  81  and  95,  or  about  3000  deaths  per  annum.  If  we  are 
to  elucidate  the  causes  of  these  3000  deaths,  it  is  only  by  gathering  them 
together  in  colonies  that  we  can  do  so. 

‘What  real  substantial  progress,’ asked  Dr.  Voiding  (Cherokee  State  Hospital, 
United  States),  ‘ would  ever  have  been  made  in  our  general  hospitals  if  the  study 
of  disease  had  been  limited  entirely  to  the  so-called  pathological  work,  with- 
out any  but  the  most  perfunctory  attention  to  the  clinical  side,  to  the  morbid 
physiology,  and  to  the  chemistry  of  disease?  No  doubt  numerous  interesting 
specimens  and  remarkable  cases  would  have  been  recorded,  but  compre- 
hensive insight  into  the  nature  of  diseases  would  not  have  been  obtained.’ 
Dr.  Voiding  is  right;  it  is  not  in  the  post-mortem  room  that  the  epileptic 
problem  will  be  solved.  It  is  in  the  colony  with  an  adequate  staff  that  you 
can  collect  the  information  necessary  for  its  solution.  When  I visited  Craig 
Colony  I found  that  for  the  six  years  it  had  been  open  7 p.m.  had  always 
been  the  hour  of  the  minimum  number  of  fits,  and  that  Mondays  and  the 
days  following  holidays  were  marked  by  the  extra  number  of  attacks.  We 
are  not  met  here  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  causes  of  epilepsy,  but  there 
IS  no  doubt  that  the  effect  of  the  continuous  neglect  to  provide  proper 
accommodation  for  this  class  of  cases  has  resulted  in  ‘the  treatment  of 
epilepsy  being  largely  experimental,  owing  to  the  lack  of  accurate  data  upon 
which  to  base  it  ’ (Dr.  Owen  Copp),  That  something  can  be  done  to  improve 
the  epileptic  has  been  proved  by  the  results  obtained  at  Gallipolis,  Ohio 
where  they  have  upwards  of  a thousand  epileptics,  sane  and  insane.  At  that 
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epileptic  hospital  ‘there  has  been  a reduction  in  the  number  of  attacks  by 
more  than  300  per  cent.,  while  in  lessened  severity  the  proportion  has  been 
relatively  as  great.’  Having  made  a thorough  inspection  of  that  institution, 
I can  say  that  the  result  has  been  brought  about  not  by  the  administration 
of  brom  kali,  as  I have  sometimes  seen,  but  by  moral  and  physical  treatment. 
You  must,  in  considering  this  question,  bear  in  mind  the  character  of  the 
cases  you  are  called  upon  to  treat  j if  you  do,  some  of  the  reasons  for  im- 
provement are  at  once  evident.  As  Dr.  Owen  Copp  said : ‘ Too  much  stress 
cannot  be  laid  upon  tbe  value  of  systematic  occupation,  both  mental  and 
physical.  The  danger  of  self-injury  by  falling,  his  irritability  and  tendency 
to  impulsive  violence,  and  the  alarm  excited  by  the  exhibition  of  his  dis- 
tressing malady,  have  usually  debarred  him  from  employment,  and,  if  early 
afflicted,  have  closed  against  him  every  avenue  of  acquiring  knowledge  and 
skill  necessary  to  fit  him  for  usefulness,  therefore  he  has  become  habituate 
to  idleness,  isolation,  and  the  evil  habits  naturally  bred  under  such  con- 
ditions. These  must  not  be  allowed  to  continue,  else  great  degeneration  is 
inevitable,  apart  from  the  effects  of  his  disease.  The  task  requires  endless 
tact,  patience,  and  persistence.  It  involves  risk  of  injury  to  patient,  to 
teachers,  to  property.  This  can  be  minimised  in  an  institution,  but  not 
eliminated  by  any  system  of  care.  It  must  be  undertaken  for  the  good  of 
the  epileptic.  Before  reaching  the  hospital  he  has  lost  the  inclination  to  do 
consecutive  work,  has  become  deficient  in  power  of  application,  fickle  and 
untrustworthy.  What  else  could  be  expected  from  the  life  which  he  has 
been  compelled  to  lead  ? He  needs,  above  all,  development,  direction,  and 
control.’ 

The  colony  system  is,  as  you  know,  very  similar  to  the  cottage  home 
system  for  children,  and  it  meets  all  the  necessities  of  the  case,  because  it 
provides  those  primary  necessities — classification  and  employment.  The 
largest  institution  for  sane  epileptics — a point  very  difficult  to  determine  in 
the  treatment  of  the  epileptic  is  where  sanity  ends  and  insanity  begins — that 
I have  visited  is  the  Craig  Colony,  belonging  to  the  State  of  New  York.^ 
There  you  have,  besides  the  administrative  block,  workshops,  power-houses, 
farm  buildings,  no  less  than  twenty-one  cottages  for  patients ; the  number  of 
patients  accommodated  in  each  is  as  follows : — 

Number  of  Cottages — 121311111111111111 
Number  in  each—  8 ii  13  15  16  17  18  21  28  30  31  32  34  35  40  42  55  94 

It  is  evident  that  with  a number  of  ‘ cottages  ’ like  this  you  can  classify 
your  cases  in  a far  more  complete  manner  than  you  possibly  can  in  a barrack 
asylum.  In  the  latter  the  patients  have  too  often  to  associate  with  uncon- 
genial companions,  and  we  who  are  in  health  know  what  a terrible  source  of 

* State  Institution  in  the  United  States  corresponds  to  our  County  Institutions,  and  County 
Institution  to  our  Union  Institutions. 
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iTritation  that  is  to  us;  what,  then,  must  that  be  to  the  unstable  brain  of  the 
epileptic  ? As  Dr.  Wigglesworth  said,  the  idea  of  the  colony  is  to  provide 
something  as  near  as  possible  to  a home.  By  more  complete  sub-division 
and  classification  those  whose  tastes,  habits,  interests,  and  occupations  are 
similar  are  enabled  to  associate  and  live  together  apart  from  others;  thus 
farm-labourers  live  and  woirk  together  near  the  farm,  laundry-patients  near 
the  laundry,  kitchen  and  garden  workers  the  same.  Still  more  important, 
in  his  opinion,  is  the  fact  that,  as  regards  the  attendants,  the  division  of 
attention  among  many  tends  to  lessen  the  personal  and  individual  interest 
in  their  patients,  while  the  more  concentrated  attention  to  a few  in  a small 
house,  and  a healthy  rivalry  between  different  houses,  would  be  likely  to 
rouse  feelings  of  interest  in  their  charges  individually  which  are  unkno\vn 
under  the  condition  of  large  wards  in  asylums.  Not  only  is  individual  interest 
of  an  attendant  in  his  patients  likely  to  be  of  value,  but  individual  interest 
of  the  patient  in  himself  is  of  importance.  It  is  this  individuality  of  treat- 
ment that  we  want  to  develop,  and  having  seen  most  of  the  epileptic  institu- 
tions of  Europe  and  the  States,  I am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  colony 
system  is  the  best  yet  devised  for  the  care,  comfort,  and  economic  welfare  of 
the  patients  for  whose  welfare  we  are  responsible. 

{^See  Summary  of  Discussion^  page  421.) 

THE  CHALFONT  COLONY  FOR  EPILEPTICS 

By  FLETCHER  BEACH,  M.B.,  F.R.C.P. 

Phystaan  to  the  West  End  Hospital  for  Nervous  Diseases.,  London; 

Physician  to  the  Chalfont  Colony  for  Epileptics ; 

Physician  to  the  National  dissociation  for  Promoting  the  Welfare  of  the 

Feeble-Minded ; Formerly  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Darenth  Asylum 

for  Imbecile  Children 

The  Chalfont  Colony  is  managed  by  the  National  Society  for  the  Employment 
of  Epileptics,  and  it  will  perhaps  be  interesting  to  you  if  I detail  the  steps 
by  which  it  came  into  existence,  and  the  progress  which  has  been  made  up 
to  the  present  time. 

As  the  result  of  many  committee  and  drawing-room  meetings,  attended 
by  physicians  of  eminence  and  others  interested  in  the  question,  an  Execu- 
tive Committee  was  formed,  the  members  of  which  determined  to  appeal  to 
the  public  for  sufficient  funds  to  enable  them  to  establish  homes  where  sane 
epileptics  may  be  provided  with  suitable  employment  under  proper  super- 
vision. On  January  25th,  1893,  a meeting  was  held  at  the  Mansion  Hou.se 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  at  which  the  late  Sir  Andrew 
Clark,  Sir  James  Crichton  Browne,  Mr.  Brudenell  Carter,  Dr.  Ferrier,  and 
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Dr.  Buzzard  addressed  the  meeting  and  spoke  warmly  in  favour  of  the 
society.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  idea  it  was  thought  desirable  to  purchase, 
or  to  rent  with  the  option  of  purchasing,  «ome  land  of  about  loo  acres 
within  easy  distance  from  London,  and  if  possible  with  a house  and 
cottages  on  it. 

It  was  proposed^  ‘to  provide  a home  for  those  necessitous  epileptics 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  work,  but  for  whom  their  friends  are  unable  to 
procure  employment  on  account  of  the  affliction  which  bars  their  admission 
into  ordinary  fields  of  industry.  It  is  intended  that  cottages  should  be 
arranged  for  these,  and  should  each  accommodate  from  lo  to  20  epileptics. 
The  sexes  would  be  separated,  and  the  children  from  the  adults.  Market- 
gardening, spade  and  barrow  labour,  cow-keeping,  dairy-work,  and  poultry- 
farming would  be  the  first  industries,  and  later  on  would  follow  boot-making, 
carpentry,  book-binding,  printing,  and  other  industries ; and  for  the  women, 
laundry-work,  sewing,  cooking,  and  various  domestic  services : all  would  be 
employed  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  their  condition.’  It  was  intended  to 
provide  for  the  needs  of  the  poor  at  first,  but  later  on  to  receive  as 
boarders  those  of  a higher  standard  in  society,  and  possessed  with  means 
with  which  to  pay  for  the  advantages  they  would  obtain  by  residence  in 
the  homes.  I hope  to  show  you  that  most  of  the  objects  above  proposed 
have  already  been  attained. 

As  a result  of  the  Mansion  House  meeting,  it  was  decided ^ ‘to  establish 
in  England  a colony  for  epileptics  capable  of  work,  on  the  same  lines,  as 
far  as  circumstances  shall  render  advisable,  as  the  industrial  colonies 
successfully  carried  on  near  Bielefeld,  in  Germany,  and  elsewhere.’  The 
Lord  Mayor,  Alderman  Knill,  was  able  to  state  before  the  close  of  the 
meeting  that  he  had  received  subscriptions  and  donations  amounting  to 
about  ;^2  5oo,  and  he  read  a letter  to  the  meeting  from  Mr.  Passmore 
Edwards,  in  which  the  latter  sent  a cheque  for  ;;^iooo  and  promised  to 
pay  the  remainder  of  the  purchase-money  as  soon  as  a suitable  farm  of 
about  100  acres  could  be  purchased.  Many  farms  were  visited,  and  at  last 
Skipping’s  Farm,  Chalfont,  St.  Peters,  Buckinghamshire,  consisting  of  135 
acres,  was  visited,  and  found  to  be  very  suitable  for  the  purpose.  It  stands 
at  a height  of  nearly  400  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  easily  accessible  from 
London  and  a large  part  of  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  is  not  too 
near  any  large  town.  The  water-supply  is  pure  and  abundant,  and  the 
soil  very  productive.  Skipping’s  Farm  was  decided  upon  as  a site  for  the 
colony,  and  Mr.  Passmore  Edwards  added  a donation  of  ^^looo  over  and 
above  the  purchase-money.  An  arrangement  was  made  with  the  tenant  of 
the  farm,  who  was  to  go  on  cultivating  it,  but  giving  up  to  the  society 

^ ‘The  Objects  and  Scheme  of  the  Society,’  1894. 

® Report  of  Proceedings  at  a meeting  in  support  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Employment  of  Epileptics,  held  at  the  Mansion  House  on  Wednesday,  Jan.  25th,  1893. 
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from  time  to  time  such  parts  of  the  land  as  might  be  required.  Four  acres 
were  taken  into  possession  at  once  and  planted  with  fruit  trees.  There 
was  no  house  on  the  farm  capable  of  being  used  for  the  immediate  recep- 
tion of  colonists,  and  as  a long  time  would  elapse  before  brick  buildings 
could  be  erected,  an  iron  building  was  put  up,  capable  of  accommodating 
1 8 men,  in  addition  to  the  staff.  It  was  arranged  that  only  two  or  three 
men  should  be  received  at  first,  and  the  others  singly,  so  that  the  new- 
comers might  be  absorbed  into  the  little  community.  At  the  end  of  1894 
there  were  14  men  in  the  colony,  and  a brick  building  was  being  erected 
to  accommodate  18  colonists.  Under  the  superintendence  of  the  tenant 
a building  was  in  course  of  erection  as  a workshop  and  store-house,  and 
some  of  the  colonists  were  employed  in  carpentering,  painting,  and  other 
work  connected  with  it.  The  land  was  also  being  cultivated  by  the  colonists 
under  the  management  of  a gardener  who  had  been  appointed. 

At  the  beginning  of  August  1895  the  building  above  referred  to,  called 
the  Passmore  Edwards’  House  after  the  name  of  its  founder,  was  occupied 
by  18  male  colonists,  bringing  up  the  total  number  of  the  little  community 
to  36.  In  order  to  provide  opportunities  for  work  during  bad  weather 
an  iron  workshop  was  erected  in  addition  to  the  brick  workshop  built 
in  the  previous  year. 

On  May  26th,  1896,  Lord  Addington,  the  Provincial  Grand  Master  of 
Buckinghamshire,  laid  with  Masonic  honours  the  foundation-stone  of 
Eleanor  House  for  women  colonists,  named  after  Mrs.  Passmore  Edwards, 
the  wife  of  the  donor.  At  Michaelmas  the  whole  of  the  farm  was  taken 
over,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  the  recreation  hall,  given  by 
Mrs.  Cash,  was  opened. 

In  the  year  1897,  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  then  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  society. 
During  this  year  a laundry  was  in  course  of  erection,  and  Mrs.  Dearmer 
kindly  gave  ;^iooo  to  provide  a small  sanatorium  for  patients  whose  health 
or  mental  condition  may  temporarily  require  rest  and  quiet.  On  May  1897 
Mr.  Bayard,  the  American  Ambassador,  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a new 
home  for  men,  called  ‘Victoria  House,’  and  Mrs.  Bayard  formally  opened 
‘ Eleanor  House  ’ before  referred  to.  The  laundry  had  by  this  time  been 
built,  and  a number  of  women  admitted  into  Eleanor  House  worked  in 
the  laundry,  while  others  were  occupied  in  housework  and  needlework. 

At  the  beginning  of  1898,  there  were  48  colonists  in  residence,  but  at 
the  end  of  the  year  there  were  36  men  and  24  women,  the  Eleanor  House 
being  then  completely  filled.  In  May  of  this  year  the  Victoria  House  was 
opened  by  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  while  the  foundation-stones  of 
homes  for  boys  and  girls  were  respectively  laid  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
and  Mrs.  Passmore  Edwards,  wife  of  the  donor  of  the  three  homes.  When  the 
Victoria  House  was  ready  for  occupation  the  colonists  from  the  iron  building 
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first  erected,  and  which  had  been  named  Alpha  House,  were  transferred  to 
it,  in  order  that  the  latter  might  be  utilised  for  temporary  use  as  a 
central  kitchen. 

In  1899,  their  Royal  Highnesses,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York,  now 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  opened  four  homes : Milton  House  for 
24  boys,  Pearman  House  for  24  girls,  the  Greene  Home,  presented  by  the 
donor  of  that  name,  for  24  men,  and  the  Dearmer  Home  for  patients 
requiring  special  care  and  treatment.  It  was  confidently  expected  that  the 
homes  for  boys  and  girls  would  soon  be  opened  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  had  been  designed,  but  unfortunately  during  this  year  the  Elementary 
Education  (Defective  and  Epileptic  Children)  Act  was  passed,  and  one  of  the 
provisions  of  it  was  that  no  home  should  contain  more  than  15  children,  and 
that  there  should  not  be  more  than  60  children  in  four  homes.  For  this 
reason  the  Milton  and  Pearman  Homes  were  not  occupied  by  children,  but 
the  former  was  used  for  epileptic  youths  of  fourteen  and  upwards,  and  the 
latter  for  girls  and  women.  Although  the  Committee  could  not  admit 
children,  yet  they  were  so  convinced  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
residence  in  the  colony  that  they  admitted  several  boys  aged  fourteen,  who 
were,  as  just  mentioned,  placed  in  the  Milton  House.  Classes  were  held 
during  the  winter  months  for  them,  at  which  they  were  taught  elementary 
subjects,  and  some  botany  and  natural  history.  These  youths  have  done 
remarkably  well,  and  have  been  improved,  not  only  in  their  physical  con- 
dition, but  with  regard  to  the  disease  from  which  they  suffer.  Similarly, 
the  girls  have  shown  the  great  advantage  which  the  colony  system  has  over 
routine  methods  of  treatment  usually  provided  for  epileptics  when  the  disease 
commences.  As  to  the  women,  the  influence  of  the  colony  system  is  very 
marked,  and  improvement  is  more  apparent  than  in  the  case  of  male  epi- 
leptics of  adult  age. 

In  the  year  1900  some  money,  to  the  amount  of  ;^28oo,  which  had 
been  given  for  the  erection  of  a new  home  for  women  colonists,  was  applied, 
with  the  consent  of  the  donor,  to  the  purchase  of  an  adjoining  farm  con- 
sisting of  75  acres.  It  was  clear  that  the  time  would  soon  come  when  the 
135  acres  belonging  to  the  colony  would  be  insufficient,  and  it  was  thought 
advisable  that  when  an  opportunity  offered  itself  more  land  should  be  acquired, 
and  this  was  accordingly  done ; so  that  now  the  total  area  of  the  colony  is 
210  acres.  A home  for  convalescents  and  others  requiring  temporary  care, 
the  funds  for  which  were  given  by  an  anonymous  donor,  was  also  begun. 
With  regard  to  the  number  of  the  colonists,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
there  were  90,  but  at  its  close  there  were  134 — the  Milton  and  Pearman 
Homes  having  been  opened. 

During  the  year  1901  the  convalescent  home  adapted  for  the  accom- 
modation of  24  male  patients  was  completed,  and  a Hampshire  gentleman 
volunteered  to  build  a home  at  the  colony  for  the  benefit  of  Hampshire 
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patients,  to  be  called  the  Hampshire  House.  By  a rearrangement  of  the 
beds  in  one  of  the  homes,  two  more  beds  were  added,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the 
year  there  was  accommodation  for  136  colonists. 

In  the  following  year,  1902,  the  convalescent  home  was  opened,  but  as  the 
applications  for  this  particular  class  were  so  few,  the  donor  consented  to  the 
vacant  places  being  filled  up  with  ordinary  colonists  as  so  many  of  these  were 
waiting  for  admission.  Mrs.  Dearmer  also  consented  to  a proposal  that 
the  Dearmer  House,  which  was  not  immediately  required  for  the  object  for 
which  it  was  built,  should  be  used  to  provide  accommodation  for  1 2 additional 
women  patients,  so  the  house  was  furnished,  opened,  and  the  womert  moved 
into  it.  In  this  year,  too,  an  Act  for  Amending  the  Elementary  Education 
(Defective  and  Epileptic  Children)  Act,  1899,  was  passed,  so  that  the  restric- 
tion that  only  15  epileptic  children  should  be  received  into  any  home  is 
removed.  Mr.  Passmore  Edwards  has  kindly  offered  to  build  two  homes,  one 
for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  and  these  will  be  built  as  soon  as  some  more 
immediate  needs,  such  as  the  construction  of  a dairy  and  the  erection  of 
an  engine-house  and  engine,  contiguous  to  the  administrative  block  and 
laundry,  have  been  finished.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  was  accom- 
modation for  136  colonists,  but  the  opening  of  the  convalescent  and  the 
Dearmer  Home  provided  accommodation  for  an  additional  36,  making  172  in 
all,  1 16  being  males  and  56  females. 

The  Hampshire  House  is  now  opened  and  room  for  196  colonists  is  made. 
The  laundry  has  been  doubled  in  size,  two  additional  cottages  have  been  built 
for  employes  and  their  families,  and  enlargement  of  the  recreation  hall  has 
been  completed.  Mr.  Passmore  Edwards  has  also  offered  a donation  of  ^^3000 
towards  the  building  of  an  administrative  house,  which  is  much  needed,  and 
the  building  of  this  is  now  proceeding. 

The  male  colonists  are  employed  not  only  in  gardening,  farm-work,  and 
carpentering,  but  also  in  plumbing,  painting,  bricklaying,  smith’s  work,  basket- 
making, tailoring,  and  boot-mending,  the  workshops  having  been  added  to 
from  time  to  time.  On  the  female  side  the  chief  forms  of  work  are  confined 
to  the  house,  the  laundry,  and  needle-work.  I think  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  what  was  intended  to  be  done  when  the  colony  was  commenced  has  so  far 
been  carried  out,  and  that  homes  for  children  would  now  have  been  at  work 
had  it  not  been  for  the  provisions  contained  in  the  Elementary  Education 
(Defective  and  Epileptic  Children)  Act,  1899,  now  happily  amended.  There 
are  now,  including  the  Hampshire,  Convalescent,  and  Dearmer  Houses,  nine 
houses  in  the  colony,  and  when  the  administrative  house  is  finished  the  colony 
will  be  provided  with  all  of  the  essentials  for  work,  but  additional  homes  are 
urgently  needed.  It  should  be  remembered  that  only  sane  colonists  are 
admitted.  Further  information  respecting  the  colony  can  be  obtained  from 
G.  Penn  Gaskell,  Esq.,  the  Secretary,  National  Society  for  Employment  of 
Epileptics,  12  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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It  seems  hardly  necessary  in  these  days  to  insist  upon  the  necessity  for 
colonies  for  epileptics.  Before  they  were  erected  epileptics  grew  up  in  idleness 
and  ignorance,  and  were  apt  to  brood  silently  over  their  isolated  and  helpless 
condition.  Even  if  they  did  succeed  in  learning  a trade,  there  was  great  reluct- 
ance in  employing  them,  and  the  consequence  was  that  they  could  not  find 
employment,  their  hope  and  energy  broke  down,  and  they  sank  into  a condition 
in  which  they  were  entirely  dependent  upon  others  for  their  existence.  Female 
epileptics  not  only  suffered  from  the  physical  and  mental  deterioration  of  the 
opposite  sex,  but  were  liable  to  advances  being  made  to  them  by  unprincipled 
men.  Epileptic  children,  too,  are  prevented  from  attending  school,  as  their 
fits  have  a disturbing  influence  upon  other  children  and  they  grow  up  un- 
educated. They  are  not  only  idle,  but  as  they  may  be  run  over  in  the  street 
or  fall  into  the  fire,  others  have  to  remain  at  home  to  look  after  them.  By 
removing  the  adults  to  a colony  employment  is  found  for  them,  their  health 
improves,  the  fits  diminish,  and  they  lead  happy  and  contented  lives.  As  far 
as  children  are  concerned,  they  are  capable  of  great  improvement,  and  the 
experience  at  the  Maghull  and  Meath  Homes  in  this  country,  and  the  Zurich 
and  Bielefeld  colonies  abroad  proves  this.  The  result  of  the  teaching  at 
Zurich  is  that  the  children  ‘ learn  to  muster  up  and  exercise  their  distracted 
faculties,  to  master  themselves,  to  be  punctual  and  obedient,  and  to  find 
pleasure  in  regular  activity.’ 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  done  many  more  colonies  will  require  to 
be  erected  to  meet  the  demand  upon  them.  It  is  calculated  that  there  are 
40,000  epileptics  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  these  no  doubt  a large 
number  reside  in  workhouses,  which  I need  hardly  say  is  not  the  proper  place 
for  them.  They  simply  deteriorate,  and  often  end  their  days  in  the  lunatic 
wards  of  the  workhouse  or  in  an  asylum. 

{See  Swiunary  of  Discussion,  page  421.) 


EPILEPTIC  COLONIES 

Dr.  FRASER,  Paisley 

It  has  been  considered  strange  that  England,  noted  for  the  public  spirit 
and  benevolence  of  its  people,  has  been  so  late  as  compared  with  France  and 
Germany  in  recognising  the  claims  to  special  help  of  the  sufferers  from 
epilepsy.  It  is,  however,  still  more  surprising  that  in  Scotland  we  have  only 
now,  sixteen  years  later  than  in  England,  got  the  length  of  the  plans  for  the 
first  home  in  our  projected  Epileptic  Colony  at  Bridge  of  Weir,  in  Renfrewshire. 
In  Scotland  we  are  specially  satisfied  with  the  arrangements  made  for  the 
home  care  and  treatment  of  destitute  children,  and  the  rational  and  hopeful 
treatment,  also  in  private  homes,  of  a considerable  section  of  our  insane  poor. 
In  this  connection,  and  as  part  of  the  history  of  our  first  Epileptic  Colony 
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in  Scotland,  I would  like  to  refer  to  the  remarkable  colony  at  Bridge  of  Weir, 
known  as  the  Orphan  Homes  of  Scotland,  founded  by  the  late  Mr.  Wm. 
Quarrier,  from  which  grew,  in  quite  an  orderly  and  almost  inevitable  way,  two 
sanatoria  for  consumptive  women,  and  the  proposed  Epileptic  Colony. 

In  1871,  a year  before  Von  Bodelschwingh  began  his  work  at  Bielefeld, 
Mr.  Quarrier  opened  a refuge  for  homeless  boys  and  girls  in  an  old  workshop 
in  Glasgow,  rented  and  fitted  up  for  the  purpose.  . . . 

To-day  the  children’s  city — it  might  also  be  called  a garden  city — which  he 
built,  contains  58  buildings,  where  1350  children  are  housed.  Their  homes 
are  pretty,  well-built  villas  and  cottages,  scattered  over  a pleasant  and  healthy 
countryside  by  the  banks  of  the  Gryffe,  about  ten  miles  to  the  west  of 
Glasgow,  with  a handsome,  church,  school,  workshop,  and  a brig-rigged  ship, 
where  a number  of  boys  are  trained  as  sailors,  so  far  as  that  can  be  done  on 
land.  Fourteen  thousand  orphan  and  friendless  children  have  been  helped 
and  trained  since  the  opening  of  the  homes,  with  excellent  results. 

No  one  has  ever  been  asked  for  money,  and  no  collectors  sent  out,  an 
occasional  letter  to  the  papers  being  the  only  intimation  as  to  the  work  and 
the  necessities  of  the  institution;  and  yet  1660  was  received  in  voluntary 
contributions  the  first  year  and  93  children  were  helped.  The  cost  of  the 
homes  and  other  buildings  has  been  50,000.  There  is  no  endowment  and 
no  debt,  and  seldom  more  than  a week’s  provision  on  hand.  There  has  never 
been  a deficiency,  and  every  year  has  closed  with  a balance  on  the  right 
side.  . . . 

He  opened  his  first  consumptive  hospital  in  1894,  and  now  there  are  two, 
with  beds  for  80  women,  built  at  a cost  of  ^60,000,  and  there  are  funds  on 
hand  now  almost  sufficient  to  build  one  for  men;  870  patients  have  been 
resident,  and  at  an  associated  dispensary  in  Glasgow  3645  patients  have  been 
helped. 

The  occurrence  of  cases  of  epilepsy  amongst  the  children  directed  his 
attention  to  the  pressing  need  for  an  epileptic  colony,  and  after  some  years 
of  waiting  he,  last  year,  a few  months  before  his  death,  was  able  to  buy  a farm 
of  213  acres  to  the  west  of  the  homes,  at  a cost  of  ;^98oo,  and  there  is  at 
present  fully  ;^2ooo  in  the  hands  of  his  trustees  for  the  erection  of  the  first 
home,  which  is  to  be  gone  on  with  immediately.  . . . 

It  is  the  very  excellency  of  our  provision  for  the  accommodation  in  poor- 
houses  and  asylums  and  imbecile  institutions  of  epileptics,  who  elsewhere  w’ere 
neglected  until  provided  for  in  colonies,  that  has  made  the  urgency  of  this 
question  with  us  less  than  it  otherwise  w'ould  have  been.  ...  At  Larbert,  for 
instance,  there  are  44  epileptics  amongst  the  273  imbecile  children  who  form 
its  population,  and  neither  at  Bethel  nor  anywhere  else  can  the  treatment  and 
education  given  at  Larbert  be  excelled  if  even  equalled. 

Several  years  ago  I suggested  to  the  asylum  committee  of  the  Parish 
Council  of  Paisley  that  they  should  found  a farm  colony  for  the  treatment 
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of  insane  and  epileptic  patients,  and  concluded  my  appeal  with  a strong  plea 
for  the  epileptic.  ...  No  matter  how  liberal  may  be  the  views  of  public  or 
State-controlled  bodies,  their  progress,  where  any  new  departure  is  to  be  made, 
must  necessarily  be  slow  and  halting,  not  so  much  because  officialism  tends  to 
red  tape,  but  because  they  must  always  wait  for  the  ripening  of  public  opinion 
to  enable  them  to  undertake  the  expenditure  involved  in  providing  the  more  or 
less  fully  developed  schemes  which  they  unfortunately,  I think,  appear  always 
to  consider  necessary.  That  the  State  can  do  this  work  well  is  strikingly  shown 
in  America  where  many  epileptic  colonies  have  been  founded,  and  in  particular 
by  the  establishment  of  such  institutions  as  the  Ohio  Hospital  for  Epileptics, 
and  Craig  Colony  in  the  state  of  New  York.  Fortunately  for  America,  social 
conditions  and  prejudices,  born  of  use  and  wont,  are  not  so  deeply  rooted  as 
with  us,  and  enlightened  public  opinion,  when  it  is  roused,  appears  to  influence 
the  legislature  more  easily  and  effectively  than  with  us ; but  even  granting  this, 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  here  in  Scotland  where  the  soil  is  so  well  pre- 
pared, in  our  being  able  to  get  what  we  want  in  the  way  of  a colony  of  a type 
such  as  the  above  referred  to  Craig  Colony.  Yet  to  private  benevolence — not 
to  State  aid — must  we  turn  to  obtain  the  means  to  provide  Farm  Colonies  for 
the  treatment  of  sane  epileptics,  leaving  to  rate-supported  institutions  the 
treatment  of  the  idiot,  imbecile,  and  insane  epileptic. 

It  is  not  to  State  aid  or  initiation  that  we  owe  the  beginnings  and  the  most 
striking  developments  of  practical  help  of  the  ‘ home  ’ or  colony  kind  to  the 
long-neglected  victims  of  this  disease,  with  its  distressing  symptoms,  its  social 
disabilities,  and  its  too  often  hopeless  future,  but  to  the  working  of  a great 
faith  in  the  hearts  of  a few  devout  men  to  whom  the  cry  of  the  epileptic 
appealed,  as  did  the  cry  of  the  woman  of  Canaan  to  the  master — ‘ Have  mercy 
upon  me,  O Lord,  thou  Son  of  David, — my  daughter  is  grievously  vexed  with 
a devil.'  To  this  cry  Pastor  John  Bost  of  La  Force,  near  Bordeaux,  felt  com- 
pelled to  listen  forty-tw'O  years  ago,  when,  after  refusing  many  pathetic  appeals 
to  admit  epileptics  to  the  homes  for  destitute  girls,  which  he  had  founded 
some  time  before,  he  opened  a home  for  epileptic  girls,  followed  in  a year  by 
one  for  boys.  Neither  poverty  nor  the  hardness  of  the  task  could  hinder  the 
man  who,  rather  than  send  away  the  idiots  and  imbeciles — who  either  ignorantly 
‘ or  wilfully  were  sent  to  his  homes  for  girls — took  them  into  his  own  house,  and 
for  two  years  served  and  helped  them  with  his  own  hands. 

But  while  to  John  Bost  we  owe  the  first  epileptic  home  and  the  first 
attempt  to  treat  rationally  and  sympathetically  the  epileptic  (for  he  believed 
much  in  the  healing  virtues  of  simple,  wholesome  food,  constant  life  in  the 
open  air,  and  above  all  the  sovereign  remedy  of  work),  it  is  to  the  existence 
and  example  of  the  now  famous  colony  of  Bethel,  near  Bielefeld,  in  West- 
phalia, that  we  owe  tlje  development  of  the  colony  treatment  of  epileptics  in 
Europe  and  America.  It  has  been  truly  the  mother  colony  to  which  the 
workers  from  all  lands  have  gone,  and  still  go,  for  stimulus  and  encourage- 
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ment.  Its  small  beginning  in  an  old  cottage  was  the  work  of  a German  pastor, 
supported  by  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Westphalia.  But  to  Pastor  von 
Bodelschwingh  are  due  the  remarkable  developments  of  the  institution  which 
have  made  it  so  celebrated  as  it  is.  This  busy,  prosperous  colony  of  5000 
inhabitants,  with  its  hospitals  for  the  sane  and  the  insane  of  both  sexes ; its 
homes  and  hospitals  for  epileptics,  male  and  female,  children  and  adults,  weak- 
minded  and  sane;  its  inebriate  homes;  its  schemes  and  help  for  the  sub- 
merged ; its  labour  colonies ; its  training  institutions  for  deaconesses,  deacons, 
and  pastors ; its  workshops,  farms,  shops ; its  bureaus  of  various  kinds ; its 
hospice  for  strangers,  forms  an  object-lesson  of  a unique  and  remarkable  kind 
of  what  faith  and  will  can  do  acting  on  the  Christian  charity  and  sympathy  of 
the  people.  Apart  from  the  contagion  of  Von  Bodelschwingh’s  faith  in  himself 
and  his  methods,  much  of  his  success  is  due  to  his  training  and  treatment 
of  the  number  of  devoted  assistants  who  carry  out  his  schemes.  As  he 
remarked  to  me,  ‘ money  is  cold — we  must  have  persons  as  well  ’ ; and  of 
suitable  persons  he  appears  to  find  no  lack.  It  is  George  Eliot  who  says 
somewhere — ‘Those  who  trust  us  educate  us,’ and  this  principle  he  appears  to 
act  on  to  the  full.  I see  from  a little  illustrated  guide  to  the  colony,  that  he 
mostly  attributes  the  happy  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  colony  to  the  deeply 
religious  character  of  the  people  of  the  Ravensberger  country  by  which  it  is 
surrounded.  This  country  gives  him  its  sons  and  daughters  as  willing 
workers  in  the  service  of  the  colony. 

Bethel  has  gone  on  developing,  as  was  inevitable  with  this  kind  of  man 
and  these  sort  of  people,  till  now  it  treats,  with  apparently  good  results,  diseases 
of  the  moral  and  social  life  as  well  as  of  the  body  and  mind.  Yet  notwith- 
standing this  striking  progress,  the  devotion  of  its  workers,  and  the  good  done, 
we  feel  that  there  is  only  one  Bethel,  and  that  only  one  is  possible  or  perhaps 
desirable.  It  gives  the  impression  of  a confederation  of  diverse  institutions 
under  a benevolent  autocrat,  rather  than  of  a harmoniously  growing  colony 
tending  towards  better  and  better  conditions  under  the  healthy  specialisation 
which  comes  from  devotion  to  one  field  of  work. 

If  we  wish  to  see  colony  homes  structurally  of  the  kind  best  adapted  to  the 
special  requirements  of  the  epileptic,  and  yet  pleasing  to  the  eye,  they  will  be 
found  not  at  Bethel,  but  at  Chalfont,  St.  Peters. 

The  description  of  a visit  to  the  Haarlem  Homes  for  Female  Epileptics  is 
omitted  for  want  of  space,  as  are  some  comments  on  the  influence  of  the 
religious  or  ecclesiastical  spirit  which  dominates  Bethel. 

We  should  not  seek  in  Bethel  our  ideals  as  to  what  our  epileptic  colony  at 
Bridge  of  Weir  should  be.  If  we  want  a description  of  the  conditions  we 
should  aim  at,  we  shall  find  them  in  the  words  of  the  Act  which  was  passed  in 
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April  1894  to  organise  and  establish  the  Epileptic  Colony  known  as  Craig 
Colony,  some  of  which  I quote: — ‘The  objects  of  such  colony  shall  be  to 
secure  the  humane,  curative,  scientific,  and  economical  treatment  and  care  of 
epileptics,  exclusive  of  insane  epileptics  ; to  fulfil  which  designs  there  shall  be 
provided  among  other  things,  a tract  of  fertile  and  productive  land,  in  a 
healthful  situation,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  wholesome  water.’  It  goes  on  to 
define  the  character  of  the  structures,  which  are  to  be  ‘ substantial  and  attrac- 
tive, but  plain,  and  moderate  in  cost,  and  arranged  on  the  colony  or  village 
plan.’  We  are  providing  just  such  conditions  at  Bridge  of  Weir,  and  in 
addition  will  supply  our  homes  with  electric  lighting.  It  is  further  directed 
that  the  ‘superintendent  shall  be  a well-educated  physician  with  practical 
experience,’  and  when  we  require  a superintendent,  I am  sure  that  is  the  kind 
of  one  who  will  be  appointed.  In  Craig  Colony  there  is  also  a laboratory 
furnished  and  equipped  with  all  modern  scientific  instruments  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  laboratory  work,  and  I see  from  Letchworth’s  Care  and  Treatment  of 
the  Epileptic  that  a consulting  pathologist  and  a consulting  pathological  chemist 
have  been  appointed.  A further  proof,  if  any  be  needed,  of  the  scientific  spirit 
w'hich  animates  the  managers  of  this  colony,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a 
considerable  money  prize,  open  to  the  profession  everywhere,  is  given  at  regular 
intervals  for  the  best  essay  on  the  nature  and  treatment  of  epilepsy.  Yet  with 
all  this,  the  social  and  religious  life  of  the  patient  is  w'ell  cared  for,  it  is  not 
forgotten  that  he  requires,  more  than  others,  all  the  comfort  and  hope  that  true 
religious  feeling  can  give  him.  He  is  then  only  a subject  for  investigation  in 
so  far  as  that  investigation  can  ameliorate  his  lot  or  cure  him,  and  subservi- 
ency to  such  investigation  he  owes  to  himself  and  to  society.  What  is  meant 
by  this  investigation  is  simply  a constant  striving,  under  good  medical  super- 
vision, to  know  thoroughly  the  bodily  and  mental  life  of  the  patient,  so  that 
more  and  more  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  problem  of  the  causation  of  the 
disease,  and  of  the  explosions  of  fits.  Investigations  of  this  kind  have  been 
going  on  abundantly  for  many  years,  and  we  are  still  far  from  the  goal,  but  we 
must  still  go  on  accumulating  experiences  which  some  day  will  give  us  what 
we  want. 

What,  for  instance,  can  we  make  of  this  which  has  been  observed  at  Craig 
Colony ; ‘ On  rainy  days  or  in  extremely  cold  weather,  when  patients  are 
indoors  and  idle,  the  attacks  are  double  in  frequency  ’ j or  of  what  was  told  me 
at  Bethel  when  being  shown  over  their  fine  church,  of  which  they  are  justly 
proud,  that  few,  if  any,  fits  take  place  in  church  when  there  are  matters 
of  great  interest  to  the  patients  going  on,  or  of  what  the  matron  of  Chal- 
font,  St.  Peters,  told  me  a few  weeks  ago,  that  no  matter  the  excitement 
and  hard  exercise  of  competitive  games  at  cricket  or  football,  fits  were  rarely 
taken  during  a game.  Broadly  there  is  little  difficulty  in  understanding  what 
takes  place  in  these  cases  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  ordinary  medical  phraseo- 
logy, but  we  must  go  deeper  and  make  all  such  facts  and  many  similar  ones 
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enlighten  us  as  to  points  in  brain  physiology  which  may  ultimately  have  much 
influence  on  ideas  as  to  treatment.  The  cures  in  epilepsy  are  as  yet  unfortunately 
few — about  2 per  cent,  appears  to  be  a usual  colony  average — though  taken  over 
a long  period  and  with  a large  number  of  cases  better  results  were  obtained ; 
thus,  a little  over  7 per  cent,  of  the  6133  cases  treated  at  Bethel  up  till  the  end 
of  T891  were  reported  as  cured.  If  cases  were  sent  early  enough,  before  this 
self-perpetuating  disease,  as  it  has  been  described,  got  the  hold  it  generally  has 
in  the  more  or  less  chronic  cases  which  resort  to  institutional  or  colony  treat- 
ment, this  rate  of  cure  would  undoubtedly  be  raised,  though  it  must  always 
remain,  once  induced,  an  intractable  and  recurring  disease.  Of  far  more  value 
than  cure,  because  more  certain  of  accomplishment  and  more  generally  appli- 
cable, is  the  improvement  which  the  hygienic  life  and  the  moral  and  mental 
discipline  of  the  colony  can  always  induce — an  improvement  in  many  cases 
equivalent  to  cure,  in  all  tending  to  arrest  the  mental  degeneration  which  is 
the  result  of  the  disease. 

We  should  strive  then  at  Bridge  of  Weir  to  get,  with  the  view  of  doing  the 
maximum  of  good,  the  early  cases.  We  should  strive  too  to  obtain  suitable 
homes  outside  for  our  improveable  cases,  particularly  for  those  cases  where  to 
return  them  to  their  own  homes  would  mean  to  return  them  to  the  neglect, 
the  self-indulgence  and  the  dietetic  errors  which  mean  something  like  sending 
into  the  swept  and  garnished  house  seven  more  devils.  That  such  homes 
can  be  got  I have  no  doubt ; the  supply  will  come  with  the  demand,  and 
many  suitable  homes  will  be  found  where  the  fit  will  not  be  considered  a 
barrier  to  receiving  the  patient,  and  where  plain  instructions  can  be  given  and 
acted  on  as  to  diet,  work,  and  amusements. 

Always  our  object  should  be  to  return  them  not  necessarily  cured  of  their 
epilepsy,  but  made  fit  to  live  once  more  as  others  in  family  life  and  in  social 
freedom.  The  colony,  however,  as  a permanent  home  must  be  to  many  a 
necessity,  but  that  should  be  for  us  an  admission  of  partial  failure.  For  that 
class  we  can,  in  conclusion,  say  with  Von  Bodelschwingh  : — ‘This  then  is  to 
be  our  object,  to  give  them  back  in  a measure  what  they  have  lost.  We  will 
look  after  their  health,  but  we  will  give  them  a sense  of  home  life;  we  will  give 
them  a sense  of  usefulness — they  may  work ; we  will  give  them  family  life  and 
a sense  of  community — they  shall  work  for  each  other.  We  will  have  a school 
for  the  children  and  church  life  for  all.  This  place  shall  be  their  place,  the 
church  their  church ; above  all  they  shall  know  they  have  a right  to  be  ill  here 
no  one  shall  be  afraid  of  them.  Let  their  trembling  souls  be  comforted, 
and  lean  upon  us — we  will  not  fail  them.’  ^ 

(See  Summary  of  Discussion,  page  421.) 


Quoted  by  Miss  Sutter  in  her  book,  A Colony  of  Mercy, 
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THE  SUPERVISION  OF  CHILDREN  AND  YOUNG 
ADULTS  WHO  ARE  MENTALLY  DEFECTIVE 
(Imbecile,  Feeble-Minded,  and  Backward),  WITH 
REMARKS  ON  HOME  CARE 

By  FLETCHER  BEACH,  M.B.,  F.R.C.P. 

Physiaan  to  the  West  End  Hospital  for  Nervous  Diseases,  London  ; 

Physiaan  to  the  National  Assodation  for  Promoting  the  Welfare  of  the 
Feeble-Minded ; Physiaan  to  the  Chalfont  Colony  for  Epileptics  ; 
Formerly  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Darenth  Asylum  for  Imbecile  Children 

Dealing  first  with  the  imbeciles,  I propose  to  show  what  has  been  done  for 
them  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  first  institution  that  was  opened  for  them  was  a small  school  for 
imbecile  children  at  Bath  in  1846,  under  the  management  of  the  Misses  White. 
This  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Twining  had  created  some  interest 
in  England  in  the  Cretin  children  who  were  then  being  educated  at  the 
institution  on  the  Abendberg,  Switzerland.  I do  not  know  whether  this  little 
school  is  in  existence  now  or  not,  but  I notice  in  the  last  edition  of  the 
Medical  Directory  that  there  is  one  at  Rock  Hall  House,  Combe  Down,  Bath. 
This  institution  is  under  the  management  of  the  Bath  Municipal  Trustees,  and 
the  patients  are  trained  and  educated  by  a resident  lady  superintendent. 

Even  at  that  time  little  interest  had  been  taken  in  the  subject  in  Great 
Britain,  but  in  1847,  Dr.  Scott,  Principal  of  the  West  of  England  Institution 
for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  published  some  remarks  on  the 
education  of  idiots  and  children  of  weak  intellect,  in  which  he  gave  an  account 
of  the  work  that  had  been  done  by  Seguin  of  Paris  and  Saegert  of  Berlin,  and 
appealed  to  Lord  Shaftesbury,  then  Lord  Ashley,  to  erect  an  institution  for 
idiots  in  England.  In  the  same  year  an  article  on  the  subject,  by  Dr.  Conolly, 
appeared  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  and  two  articles 
in  Chambers' s Edinburgh  fournal  by  Mr.  Gaskell,  afterwards  a Commissioner 
in  Lunacy,  in  both  of  which  a reference  was  made  to  the  good  work  which 
Seguin  was  doing  at  the  Bicetre.  These  articles  attracted  the  attention  of 
Dr.  Andrew  Reed,  a noted  philanthropist,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  Conolly 
and  others,  opened  an  asylum  in  1848  at  Park  House,  Highgate,  London. 
This  building  soon  became  too  small  for  the  numerous  applicants,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a branch,  until  one  large  asylum  could  be  erected.  Essex 
Hall,  Colchester,  was  obtained,  and  some  of  the  pupils  at  Highgate  were 
transferred  there.  In  1853  the  late  Prince  Consort  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  asylum  at  Earlswood,  near  Redhill,  and  it  was  opened  in  185 5* 
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The  inmates  at  Essex  Hall  were  removed  to  Earlswood,  and  the  former 
place  became  a separate  institution,  and  is  now  known  as  the  Eastern 
Counties  Asylum  for  Idiots,  Imbeciles,  and  the  Feeble-Minded,  Col- 
chester. The  asylum  for  the  Western  Counties  was  founded  in  1864,  and 
that  for  the  Midland  Counties  in  1868.  In  1870  the  Royal  Albert  Asylum, 
Lancaster,  a training  institution  for  the  feeble-minded  of  the  northern  counties 
was  opened,  and  in  1875  the  first  pauper  school  for  imbecile  children,  the 
patients  being  for  a time  located  at  a building  at  Clapton,  London,  and  four 
years  afterwards  at  the  institution  specially  built  for  them  at  Darenth,  near 
Hartford,  Kent.  At  this  institution  an  important  change  has  been  made. 
About  four  years  ago  some  of  the  educable  children  were  removed  from 
Darenth  to  Rochester  House,  Ealing,  so  that  their  education  and  training 
might  be  carried  on  in  a more  efficient  manner.  This  arrangement  has 
evidently  proved  successful,  and  now  a further  change  is  to  be  made.  Most 
of  the  helpless  cases,  of  which  there  are  a large  number  at  the  school  depart- 
ment of  the  Darenth  Asylum,  are  to  be  removed  to  Belmont,  and  the  school 
department  will  be  kept  for  a training-school,  while  the  adult  asylum  department 
will  be  used  as  an  industrial  colony,  the  helpless  cases  being  also  removed  to 
another  institution.  I should  mention  that  in  all  these  institutions  the  patients 
are  educated  in  the  school-room  and  are  employed  in  workshops  or  on  the 
farms. 

In  1886  the  Idiots  Act  was  passed  in  order  to  free  the  institutions  already 
mentioned,  which,  with  the  exception  of  Darenth,  are  of  a charitable  nature, 
and  certain  licensed  houses,  such  as  Normansfield,  Hampton  Wick,  from  pro- 
visions of  the  Lunacy  Acts,  which  formerly  applied  to  them,  and  which  some- 
times interfered  with  the  reception  of  cases.  In  fact,  whereas  formerly  patients 
were  required  to  be  certified  as  lunatics  before  they  could  be  admitted,  the 
machinery  required  under  this  Act  was  much  simplified. 

All  that  is  necessary  now  is  a medical  certificate  to  the  effect  that  the 
patient,  who  may  be  an  infant  or  of  full  age,  is  an  idiot,  or  has  been  imbecile 
from  birth,  or  for  years  past,  or  from  an  early  age,  and  is  capable  of  receiving 
benefit  from  an  institution,  the  name  of  which  is  given,  and  which  is  registered 
under  the  Idiots  Act.  These  charitable  institutions  and  licensed  houses 
became  registered  under  the  Act,  and  thus  the  admission  of  cases  was  much 
simplified.  The  great  fault  of  these  charitable  institutions  is  that  they  only 
retain  patients  for  five  or  seven  years,  and  then  these  patients  have  to  go  back 
to  their  homes  again.  What  is  wanted  are  custodial  homes,  such  as  exist  in 
America,  in  which  patients,  if  not  recovered,  can  be  kept  for  life.  They  can 
be  employed  in  various  trades  or  on  the  farm  and  would  thus  lead  happy 
lives. 

Coming  now  to  more  recent  times,  we  find  that  no  more  separate  in- 
stitutions have  been  erected,  but  blocks  for  50  imbecile  children  have  been 
set  apart  at  the  Northampton  County  Asylum  and  the  East  Sussex  Asylum, 
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and  an  annex  for  200  imbeciles  has  been  built  and  occupied  at  the  Middlesex 
County  Asylum.  In  addition  there  are  also  special  wards  for  idiots  at  the 
Hants,  Kent,  Durham,  and  Rubery  Hill  Asylums,  and  Winwnck  Hall  has  been 
fitted  up  by  the  Lancashire  Asylums  Committee  for  the  treatment  of  50 
male  idiots. 

In  Scotland  there  are  two  public  institutions  and  a home  for  idiots  at  the 
Woodilee  Asylum.  One  of  the  two  institutions  is  at  Baldovan,  Dundee,  and  has 
been  erected  by  Sir  John  and  Lady  Ogilvy ; it  was  opened  in  1854,  and  now  ac- 
commodates 130  patients.  The  other  is  at  Larbert,  near  Falkirk,  and  owes  its 
origin  to  the  liberality  of  Dr.  David  Brodie;  it  was  opened  in  1855  in  Gayfield 
Square,  Edinburgh,  where  it  remained  for  four  years,  and  was  then  removed  to 
better  premises  at  Colinton  Bank,  in  the  suburbs  of  this  city.  Soon  afterwards 
the  committee  acquired  nine  acres  of  land  at  Larbert,  and  they  commenced 
in  1861  the  erection  of  an  institution  which  now  accommodates  270  idiot 
and  imbecile  children.  This  has  been  opened  for  many  years  and  is  doing 
useful  work.  The  home  for  idiots  at  Glasgow  District  Asylum,  Woodilee, 
was  opened  in  1900,  and  contains  at  present  27  inmates.  It  provides  room  for 
35  patients. 

In  Ireland  there  is  only  one  public  establishment,  which  was  founded  by 
Dr.  Stewart  in  1869,  and  contains  62  children.  It  is  called  the  Stewart  Institu- 
tion for  Imbecile  Children,  and  is  situated  at  Palmerston,  near  Dublin. 

If  we  take  England  alone,  we  find  that  provision  is  only  made  for  3000 
children.  This  is  much  below  8500,  the  number  provided  by  the  United 
States  of  America,  where  nearly  every  state  has  its  institution  for  training  and 
educating  the  imbecile  children  belonging  to  it.  Here,  too,  the  institutions 
are  chiefly  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  while  the  majority  of  those  in 
the  United  States  are  maintained  by  funds  supplied  by  the  different  states.  It 
will  be  seen  that  much  remains  to  be  done  in  this  country  for  this  class  of 
children,  especially  by  Poor  Law  Authorities,  if  we  are  to  provide  asylums 
supported  by  the  rates  up  to  the  level  of  State-aided  institutions  now  at  work 
in  America. 

Home  care  for  this  class  of  patients  is  not  suitable.  They  cannot  be  pro- 
perly protected  from  danger,  and  when  they  grow  up  they  simply  produce  more 
imbeciles  that  have  to  be  cared  for,  trained,  and  educated.  Not  only  so,  but 
as  long  as  they  remain  at  home  some  one  has  to  remain  there  to  look  after 
them.  It  was  noticed  soon  after  the  opening  of  Darenth  Asylum  that  many 
parents  who  previously  had  to  be  supported  by  the  rates,  because  of  the 
inability  of  the  mother  to  go  out  to  work  as  long  as  her  imbecile  child  remained 
at  home,  came  off  the  rates,  and  the  mother  was  able  to  work  as  soon  as  her 
child  was  admitted  into  Darenth  Asylum.  I am  convinced  that  for  this  class 
of  cases  training-schools  for  the  children,  and  custodial  departments  in  the 
existing  asylums  or  separate  custodial  asylums  are  needed,  so  that  they  may 
remain  under  supervision  for  the  whole  of  their  life. 
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I have  omitted  to  mention  one  special  class  for  which  provision  is  especially 
required,  viz.,  moral  imbeciles.  They  are  a difficult  class  to  deal  with,  for  they 
are  often  intellectually  sharp  and  clever,  but  morally  they  are  thieves,  liars, 
full  of  cunning,  and  sometimes  criminal  in  their  tendencies.  If  remonstrated 
with  they  will  promise  amendment,  but  their  promises  are  soon  forgotten,  and 
a slight  cause  produces  a fresh  outbreak.  In  some  cases  they  possess  manual 
skill  and  use  it  for  bad  purposes.  Dr.  Jules  Morel  is  of  opinion  that  they 
should  be  received  into  institutions  set  apart  for  their  treatment,  as  they  are  not 
fit  subjects  for  lunatic  asylums,  reformatories,  or  prisons,  and  in  this  opinion  I 
concur.  I believe  the  best  arrangement  for  them  would  be  colonies,  in  which 
they  could  be  kept  employed  in  trades  or  other  work ; by  this  means  they 
would  be  able  to  lead  happy  and  useful  lives.  If  they  are  not  kept  under 
control  they  will  be  sure  to  commit  some  act  which  will  result  in  their  being 
sent  to  prison,  and  this,  as  Dr.  Morel  says,  is  not  the  place  for  them.  I need 
hardly  say  that  home  care  is  quite  out  of  the  question  for  this  class  of  cases. 

With  regard  to  feeble-minded  children,  we  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
have  taken  up  the  question  of  the  practical  instruction  of  this  class  very  late, 
compared  with  what  has  been  done  on  the  Continent,  where  as  long  ago  as 
1863  an  auxiliary  class  was  established  at  Halle,  in  Germany.  It  was  not  until 
1892  that  special  classes  for  these  children  were  established  in  England,  the 
first  of  the  kind  being  opened  at  Leicester,  in  connection  with  the  School 
Board  there.  Later  on,  in  the  same  year,  the  London  School  Board  established 
‘ Schools  of  Special  Instruction  ’ for  children  who  could  not  be  taught  by  the 
ordinary  method,  and  Mrs.  Burgwin,  who  had  been  for  some  years  a teacher 
under  the  Board,  was  appointed  superintendent.  Under  her  direction  60 
schools  have  been  opened,  and  there  are  now  more  than  3000  children  who  are 
being  specially  instructed.  These  schools  are  all  day  schools,  and  the  children, 
in  charge  of  a guide,  attend  school  daily.  From  the  last  report  of  the  Special 
Schools’  Sub-Committee,  published  last  December,  I find  that  the  London 
School  Board  were  about  to  provide  boarding-houses  of  both  classes  for  boys 
and  girls  near  schools  for  defectives.  These  homes  were  to  meet  the  need  of 
exceptional  cases,  some  being  children  from  bad  homes,  and  children  living  far 
from  special  schools  who  need  a home  as  well  as  a school,  and  some  whose 
bad  habits  and  want  of  moral  sense  make  it  desirable  that  they  should  not  mix 
with  those  not  so  depraved.  This  arrangement  I suppose  will  be  carried  out 
by  the  Education  Department  of  the  London  County  Council,  which  now  have 
the  charge  of  all  London  children.  The  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  since 
1897,  has  been  charged  with  the  care  of  the  defective  Poor  Law  children  in 
London,  and  have  established  four  homes  for  them  in  different  parts  of 
London,  sending  the  children  as  day-scholars  to  the  special  classes.  They 
thus  have  more  individual  care  and  better  training  than  they  could  have  in 
Poor  Law  Schools.  In  the  provinces  too,  special  classes  have  been  opened, 
for,  besides  the  one  at  Leicester,  classes  are  in  operation  at  Birmingham, 
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Bolton,  Bradford,  Brighton,  Bristol,  Burnley,  Bury,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Nottingham,  and  Plymouth.  The  great  fault  of  the  Elementary 
Education  (Defective  and  Epileptic  Children)  Act,  1899,  under  which  these 
schools  work,  is  that  it  is  permissive.  It  should  be  made  compulsory  on  all 
school  authorities  to  provide  these  special  schools ; the  fact  that  it  is  permis- 
sive only  accounts  for  its  not  being  adopted  in  many  places,  so  that  it  is  only 
in  use  in  about  one-fourth  of  England,  and  epileptic  children  are  not  educated 
at  all.  Some  private  educational  homes  have  been  instituted  during  the  last 
few  years  for  patients  belonging  to  a higher  social  class,  and  who  also  require 
special  methods  of  education. 

In  connection  with  these  special  schools,  I should  mention  that  last  October 
a very  successful  conference  of  Special  School  Teachers  was  held  at  Man- 
chester, and  before  the  close  a Special  School  Teachers’  Union  was  formed,  the 
object  of  it  being  to  arrange  for  further  conferences  being  held.  This  shows,  I 
think,  the  interest  which  the  teachers  of  the  Special  Schools  feel  in  their  work. 
Another  outcome  of  these  schools  has  been  the  formation  of  After-Care  Com- 
mittees, which  have  been  formed  to  care  for  and  look  after  the  children  after 
they  have  left  school.  The  first,  and  one  of  the  most  successful  of  these  com- 
mittees, was  formed  at  Birmingham,  but  the  work  is  also  carried  on  at  Leicester 
and  Nottingham.  There  is  also  an  After-Care  Committee  in  the  West  End  of 
London,  composed  of  ladies  of  the  Kensington,  Chelsea,  and  Fulham  parishes. 
Last  year  a conference  of  After-Care  Committees  was  held  at  Leicester,  and 
this  year  at  Birmingham,  to  discuss  After-Care,  and  next  year  it  will  be  held  at 
Nottingham.  At  Birmingham  it  has  been  decided  to  provide  two  boarding- 
schools  for  some  of  the  children  who  attend  Special  Schools.  In  the  opinion 
of  these  After-Care  Committees  it  is  thought  best  to  provide  boarding-schools 
for  some  of  these  children,  and  afterwards  industrial  colonies,  so  that  they  may 
be  prevented  from  increasing  the  number  of  feeble-minded  children.  Nothing 
has  been  done  up  to  the  present  with  regard  to  building  boarding-schools  and 
industrial  colonies,  because  the  Elementary'  Education  (Defective  and  Epileptic 
Children)  Act  before  alluded  to,  contained  a clause  limiting  the  number  of 
children  in  a building  to  15,  and  in  a home  to  60,  but  this  clause  has  been 
repealed  so  that  the  number  in  the  house  is  not  now  limited.  At  Manchester 
two  homes  containing  20  patients  each,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  have 
been  erected  by  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Society  for  the  permanent  care 
of  the  feeble-minded,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  for  many  cases  a permanent 
home  is  much  required.  From  what  has  been  said  it  appears  that  the  trend  of 
opinion  in  England  is  that  home  care  is  not  suitable  for  this  class  of  cases,  but 
that  permanent  homes,  boarding-schools,  and  industrial  colonies  are  much 
required.  For  some  years  past  small  homes  for  the  reception  of  feeble-minded 
girls  have  been  established  by  philanthropic  ladies  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  It  was  found  that  many  girls  on  leaving  public  elementary  schools  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  or  poor  law  schools  at  sixteen,  were  apt  to  go  wrong 
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because  they  were  mentally  feeble,  and  at  last  came  into  the  workhouse  to  be 
delivered  of  a child.  In  some  cases  the  same  girl  would  come  into  the  work- 
house  again  and  again,  as  there  was  no  power  to  detain  her.  Many  ladies, 
becoming  acquainted  with  this  state  of  affairs,  opened  homes  into  which  these 
girls  have  been  received  and  trained  in  laundry,  domestic,  and  other  industrial 
work.  There  is  no  power  of  detention,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  it,  for 
their  lives  are  rendered  so  happy  that  they  seldom  make  attempts  to  escape. 
In  1896  the  National  Association  for  Promoting  the  Welfare  of  the  Feeble- 
Minded  was  formed,  at  first  under  the  presidency  of  the  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land, and  now  of  Lady  Frederick  Bruce,  and  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Dickinson, 
a member  of  the  London  County  Council,  in  order  to  co-ordinate  these  scattered 
institutions,  and  to  endeavour  to  arouse  further  interest  in  these  cases.  Since  its 
formation  it  has  opened  two  homes,  one  for  adult  girls  and  one  for  adult  boys,  the 
girls  being  employed  in  laundry,  kitchen,  and  domestic  work,  and  the  boys  on 
the  farm,  or  orchard,  or  in  the  house.  Including  these  homes  there  are  now  no 
less  than  15  which  carry  on  this  useful  work,  and  as  they  are  certified  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  visited  by  their  inspectors,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  two  homes  just  mentioned  by  physicians  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  arrangements  made  for  the  comfort  and  welfare 
of  the  inmates  are  as  perfect  as  possible.  At  present  I believe  these  arrange- 
ments, as  well  as  those  for  the  special  schools,  are  limited  to  England,  but  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  arrangements  may  be  made  by  which  the  benefits  of  special 
schools  for  feeble-minded  children,  and  homes  for  feeble-minded  adult  girls 
and  boys,  may  be  extended  to  Scotland  and  Ireland.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
for  these  adult  feeble-minded  cases  home  care  is  not  desirable. 

I have  purposely  limited  my  remarks  to  the  arrangements  made  for  the 
supervision  and  care  of  children  and  young  adult  imbeciles  and  feeble-minded 
cases  in  this  country,  as  time  does  not  permit  me  to  state  what  is  done  for  them 
on  the  Continent  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

{See  Summary  of  Discussion,  page  422.) 

A paper  in  this  Section  by  Dr.  Conolly  Norman  will  be  found  at  end  of  Volume 

after  French  Papers. 

For  French  Papers  read  in  this  Section  see  French  Papers,  separately  paged, 
pages  I,  105,  128,  i4r,  152,  157,  175,  186,  193,  195,  197,  212,  219. 

See  also  Resuml — Pour  les  Aliines,  page  225. 
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RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  Resolutions  were  passed  at  the  Sectional  Meetings  : — 

SECTION  I.— CHILDREN 

I.  ‘ That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Congress,  measures  be  taken  to  obtain  an 
amendment  to  the  present  Inebriates  Act,  to  the  effect  that  if  “ continued 
neglect  of  children  by  parent  or  guardian,  through  intemperance,  be  proved, 
such  parent  or  guardian  may,  on  conviction,  be  committed  to  a home  for 
Inebriates.”  ’ 

II.  ‘That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Congress,  a State  Children’s  Council 
should  be  appointed  by  Government,  either  as  a separate  department  or  as  an 
extension  of  the  Education  Department,  with  powers,  for  the  promotion  and 
control  of  all  measures  relating  to  children,  with  a special  view  to  the  codifica- 
tion and  amending  of  existing  Acts.  Also  for  the  promotion  of  any  further 
measures  in  Parliament  that  may  be  found  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  nation 
through  the  children,  who  constitute  the  asset  on  which  the  future  of  the  State 
depends.’ 

III.  ‘That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Congress,  a small  committee  be 
appointed  to  frame  a Bill  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  existing  law  relating  to 
children,  and  to  provide  for  Juveniles  Courts  and  a Probation  Law,  and 
conferring  on  such  courts  jurisdiction  over  all  cases  in  which  children  are 
concerned;  and  that  this  Committee  do  all  in  their  power  to  insure  that  mean- 
time all  such  cases  be  tried  at  a different  time  or  in  a different  place  to  adults, 
and  that  children  be  kept  apart  from  adults,  before,  at,  and  after  trial.’ 

IV.  ‘ That  this  Conference  heartily  welcomes  the  provisions  of  the  Scottish 
Education  Bill  dealing  with  the  care  of  epileptics,  cripple  and  defective 
children,  and  trusts  that  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  will  adhere  to  his  proposal 
that  the  powers  conferred  upon  School  Boards  in  this  matter  shall  be 
compulsory.’ 
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SECTION  IV.— SICK  ADULTS 

I.  ‘That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Section,  organised  effort  against  Tuberculosis 
is  required.  The  Section  believes  that  this  would  be  effected  by  the  establish- 
ment of  properly  equipped  dispensaries  under  the  direction  of  the  municipalities 
or  local  authorities.’ 

II.  ‘That,  in  the  opihion  of  this  Congress,  the  time  has  now  come  when, 
with  a view  to  the  proper  direction  of  charitable  effort  and  the  prevention  of 
hospital  abuse,  a closer  relation  should  be  established  between  hospitals, 
dispensaries,  the  medical  profession,  and  the  public,  for  the  regulation  of  indoor 
and  outdoor  relief  of  sick  poor,  by  the  institution  in  every  centre  of  a general 
hospitals’  committee,  composed  of  (i)  representatives  of  hospital,  dispensary, 
and  nursing  boards,  (2)  hospital  and  dispensary  staffs,  (3)  general  practitioners, 
(4)  contributors,  (5)  wage-earning  members  of  the  community,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining,  inter  alia,  {a)  conditions  of  admission  to  hospital  and  other 
medical  relief,  {b)  the  collection  of  revenue,  {c)  the  prevention  of  overlapping, 
and  {d)  such  other  questions  as  experience  may  suggest.’ 


Resumes  et  Conclusions  Ginerales  under  the  various  Sections,  by  Foreign  Members 
of  the  Congress,  will  be  found  on  pages  222-228  of  French  Papers. 
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LABOUR  COLONIES:  A SOLUTION  OF 
A SERIOUS  SOCIAL  PROBLEM 

By  COLONEL  D.  C.  LAMB 

For  five  years  Resident  Governor  of  the  Salvation  Army  Industrial  and  Land 
Colony  at  Hadleigh,  in  the  County  of  Essex,  England ; Licensee  of 
Victoria  House,  Retreat  for  Inebriate  Gentlemen  in  Thundersley  ; 

Poor  Law  Guardian  {Rockford  Union')  etc. 

The  idea  of  Labour  Colonies  as  a practical  solution  of  the  Social  problem  of 
the  unemployed  and  ‘unemployable’  is  steadily  gaining  ground.  The  idea, 
of  course,  is  not  new,  even  in  this  country,  where  it  has  been  advocated  as  far 
back  as  the  beginning  of  last  century,  and  the  Labour  Colonies  of  the  Continent, 
in  Holland,  in  Germany,  in  Belgium  and  elsewhere,  have  long  been  known  to 
the  student  of  Sociology.  It  is,  however,  only  of  recent  years  that  we  have 
had  experiments  on  a large  scale  in  Great  Britain : — at  Starnthwaite,  West- 
moreland ; Mid-Locharwoods,  Dumfriesshire ; Lingfield,  Surrey  ; and  that  of  the 
Salvation  Army  at  Hadleigh  in  Essex.  Others  have  come  into  existence,  and, 
alas,  some  have  also  ceased  to  be  within  the  last  twelve  years. 

These  Colonies  are,  however,  an  evidence  of  general  dissatisfaction  with 
the  present  state  of  affairs  (accentuated  by  the  new  conditions  of  our  Social 
life)  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  destitute,  the  derelict,  the  moral  invalid,  the 
routed  of  life’s  battle,  the  criminal,  and  the  ‘sponger’;  and  a sign  that  the 
utter  failure  of  the  existing  laws  to  cope  with  the  growing  evil  is  generally 
recognised. 

Officialdom,  whether  relieving  poverty,  repressing  pauperism  or  punishing 
crime,  was,  as  I suppose  officialdom  will  ever  be,  content  to  some  extent  at 
least  with  things  as  they  were.  The  man-in-the-street,  however,  began  to  notice 
that  in  some  quarters  pauperism  increased  in  a ratio  to  the  money  spent 
in  relieving  it,  that  the  workhouse  pauperised  the  genuine  out-of-work,  and 
kept  in  laziness  the  able-bodied  idler.  Further  that  there  were  constantly 
thousands  of  men  on  our  streets  and  roads  unemployable  partly  on  account  of 
a slight  physical  or  moral  defect  and  partly  because  simply  they  had  been  out 
of  work  for  a few  weeks.  And  again  that  notwithstanding  the  large  expenditure 
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on  our  prisons  there  was  no  perceptible  diminution  of  the  criminal  classes 

or  of  crime.  Reform  was  the  demand. 

Every  reform  has  its  object  and  the  means  for  attaining  it.  We  may  think 
the  object  more  or  less  desirable  or  even  unnecessary  j the  means  more  or  less 
efficacious  or  even  useless,  and  accordingly  advocate  or  oppose  the  reform. 
In  view  of  the  legislation  now  being  asked  for  to  facilitate  the  establishment 
of  Labour  Colonies,  I propose  in  this  paper  to  sum  up,  as  far  as  possible,  my 
experiences  of  a Labour  Colony,  and  from  the  failures,  no  less  than  from  the 
successes,  to  draw  certain  conclusions,  and  outline  what  I would  regard  for  this 
country  at  any  rate,  and  for  the  wovst  of  the  evils  that  confront  us,  an 
efficacious  remedy. 

By  far  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  Colonies  in  Great  Britain,  is 
that  of  the  Salvation  Army  at  Hadleigh  in  Essex,  where  for  the  past  five  years 
I have  been  resident  Governor,  and  as  such  have  had  a unique  opportunity  of 
applying  the  great  principles  which  I believe  to  be  essential  to  success,  aided 
by  the  suggestions  and  criticisms  of  our  friends — and  others  from  all  over  the 
world. 

The  extinction  of  pauperism,  and  especially  of  able-bodied  pauperism,  is 
a most  complicated  problem,  and  rightly  has  Henri  Monod  said  of  it,  that  it 
was  a problem  ‘the  solution  of  which  has  been  attempted  with  the  utmost 
perseverance  and  the  least  success.’  The  vagrant  and  ‘ sponger  ’ have  become 
a national  danger,  and  Society  must  rid  itself  of  them.  The  repression  of 
vagrancy,  however,  is  conditional  on  Society  fulfilling  certain  obligations. 
Unless  accompanied  by  a system  of  rational  relief  rendering  vagrancy 
inexcusable,  the  punishment  of  it  is  an  injustice.  Society  has  a right  to  say  : — 
‘ Work  for  your  sustenance,’  but  the  individual  has  aright  to  retort : — ‘ Give  me 
work.’  Before  punishing  the  pauper,  you  must  ‘ Offer  him  work  if  he  is  able- 
bodied  ; help  if  he  is  ill ; and  a refuge  if  he  is  infirm.’ 

I believe  that  a comprehensive  scheme  of  Labour  Colonies  would  not  only 
satisfy  a public  expectation  but  judiciously  managed  would  solve  many  of  the 
serious  social  problems  which  confront  us.  Before  proceeding  to  outline 
my  proposals  let  us  glance  at  the  classes  designed  to  be  benefited.  They  may 
be  grouped  as  follows  : — 

1.  Those  who  have  come  down  through  direct  fault  of  their  own  or 
otherwise,  whose  boots  are  now  w’orn  out  tramping  in  search  of  work  and  who 
have  become  for  the  time  physically  incapable  and  ‘ unemployable.’  To  them 
the  Colony  would  be  only  a port  during  the  storm. 

2.  Those  with  good  intentions  and  poor  wills,  men  without  backbone, 
moral  invalids  who  are  all  right  as  long  as  you  supervise  and  guide  them.  These 
must  be  kept  in  the  Colony  as  long  as  necessary,  time  being  essential  to  their 
complete  cure.  To  them  the  Colony  must  be  more  of  a home  and  a moral 
hospital. 

3.  Those  who  have  no  desire  but  to  continue  the  idle  life  of  the  tramp  or 
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loafer  lazy  by  instinct  or  through  force  of  circumstances — drunken  by  choice, 
they  are  the  contaminating  element  which  it  must  be  ever  our  aim  to  entirely 
suppress.  i To  them  the  Colony  must  be  as  an  adult  Industrial  School,  where 
the  training  would  ultimately  culminate  in  a return  to  civil  life  or  in  permanent 
segregation  with  the  unfit. 

4.  Prisoners  for  whom  it  is  felt  by  the  authorities  who  commit  them  that 
the  prison  is  not  quite  the  proper  place,  but  who  must  be  sent  there  in  the 
absence  of  a more  suitable  destination.  I mention  them  separately,  but  in 
fact  they  would  distribute  themselves  amongst  the  three  preceding  classes. 

Having  pointed  out  the  classes  proposed  to  be  dealt  with  let  us  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  main  points  involved  in  ‘ Labour 
Colonies  and  for  that  purpose,  I divide  this  part  of  our  subject  as  follows : — 

I . I.  THE  COLONIES. 

' II.  THE  OBJECT  OF  THE  COLONIES. 

III.  SYSTEM  OF  ADMINISTRATION  AND  METHODS  OF  WORKING. 

IV.  SOME  DANGERS  AND  OBJECTIONS. 

V.  THE  COST. 

VI.  SOME  RESULTS  WHICH  MAY  BE  EXPECTED. 

. VII.  SOME  ESSENTIALS  TO  SUCCESS. 

I.  THE  COLONIES 

j Labour  Colonies  to  be  successful  must  provide  for  and  deal  differently 
with  the  classes  just  referred  to,  although  provision  could  be  made  for  some 
of  each  class  in  one  Colony. 

For  a complete  Scheme,  four  kinds  of  Colonies — which  may  or  may  not 
adjoin  each  other — are  desirable;  A central  Supefvising  authority  is  essential. 

(a)  The  Voluntary  Colony,  -which  would  be  a modern  ‘Cave  of  Adiillam’ 
with  accommodation  for  men,  women  and  children. 

(J>)  The  Colony — the  Manager  of  which  would  have  powers  of  detention — 
where  the  residents  would  be  committed  at  the  instance  of  the  poor  law  or 
police  .officials,  and  where  in  the  event  of  the  voluntary  colonies  being  full, 
the  needy  would,  subject  to  the  satisfaction  of  a magistrate,  have  the  right  of 
entrance  by  application  to  the  poor  law  authority  or  to  the  police. 

(f)  The  Colony  to  which  the  permanently  unfit  would  gravitate.  The 
labour  would  be  carefully  organised  and  the  conditions  made  as  comfortable 
as  possible.  Our  present  commercial  system  has  no  place  for  what  might 
be  termed  a ‘half’  or  ‘three-quarter’  man,  yet  we  ought  not  to  deny  these 
unfortunates  the  pleasure  of  performing  such  work  as  they  are  able  to  do. 
Surely  it  is  a national  loss  to  keep  this  class  in  idleness  when  they  could,  by 
their  organised  labour,  contribute  at  least  something  towards  their  cost ; at  any 
rate  it  is  immoral.  1 

{d)  The  to  which  suitable  prisoners  could  be  conditionally  discharged 

before  the  expiry  of  their  term  of  imprisonment.  The  French  have  a saying: 
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‘ It  is  easier  to  keep  a man  in  prison  than  it  is  to  discharge  him,’  and  from  my 
experience  in  our  Discharged  Prisoners  Work  I endorse  that  sentiment  to  the 
full.  Useful  reform  could  be  easily  inaugurated  in  this  direction,  and  ought  to 
have  the  serious  attention  of  the  responsible  authorities.  From  time  to  time 
we  have  received  convicts  and  others  on  conditional  discharge  at  Hadleigh 
Colony,  but  the  authorities  have  no  power  to  contribute  to  their  maintenance, 
although  we  have  taken  the  full  responsibility  of  securing  their  satisfactory 
return  to  civil  life. 


II.  THE  OBJECT  OF  THE  COLONIES 

Speaking  in  a general  sense  I would  say  that  the  object  of  these  colonies 
is  to  secure  at  once  to  each  individual  that  opportunity  of  labour — with  the 
share  of  God’s  gifts  to  man — suited  to  his  capacity,  and  then  ultimately  to 
bring  him  where  that  capacity  is  likely  to  develop.  . 

I have  previously  particularised  how  the  colonies  will,  for  the  classes  referred 
to,  act  as — {a)  A Harbour  of  Refuge — {b)  A Moral  Hospital,  and— (c)  A 
School  of  Discipline. 

The  colonies  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  new  social  strata  where  men 
falling  are  caught,  and  given  a chance  under  the  best  possible  conditions  before 
they  are  forced  to  choose  between  the  prison  and  the  workhouse. 

May  I also  state  some  things  which  the  colonies  are  not  primarily  designed 
to  do : — 

(a)  The  object  is  not  to  solve  the  ‘ land  question,’  nor  the  problem  of  the 
overcrowded  city.  They  will  undoubtedly  help  to  the  solution  of  these  very 
pressing  and  perplexing  problems. 

(b)  Nor  is  the  object  to  pay  a dividend  on  invested  capital,  ‘as  a business 
concern,’  although  I think  that,  properly  managed,  these  colonies  would  prove, 
a real  national  economy. 

III.  SYSTEM  OF  ADMINISTRATION  AND  METHODS  OF  WORKING 

Each  colony  would  have  a chief  officer  or  governor  who  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  general  direction  of  all  branches  of  work,  and  who  ought  to 
be  constituted  or  constitute  himself  a court  of  appeal,  and  for  that  reason  he 
should  have  a staff  responsible  for  the  various  ramifications  of  the  colony  life 
and  work.  Each  department  would  have  a responsible  head,  acting  with  a 
comparatively  free  hand  in  general  harmony  with  the  objects  of  the  colony. 
All  bye-laws  proposed  to  be  issued  by  superintendents  would  be  submitted  for 
the  governor  s approval  or  otherwise,  and  he  alone  could  sanction  departures 
therefrom.  Any  preconceived  notion  as  to  how  a man  is  to  be  saved  would 
be  fatal. 

Superintendents  of  labour,  or  ‘ captains  of  industry,’  ought  not  to  have 
social  responsibilities.  They  might  voluntarily  discharge  certain  social  functions, 
but  the  relationships  between  the  colonist  and  the  labour  superintendent 
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would  for  this  purpose  be  that  of  master  and  man.  Nevertheless  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  relationship  of  employer  and  employee,  as  usually  understood 
and  accepted,  is  not  admitted  between  the  governor  and  the  colonist. 

The  social  and  moral  and  recreative  staff  would  have  no  labour  responsi- 
bilities— apart  from  those  incidental  to  the  home  work  of  the  colony. 

While  the  labour  superintendent  would  reward  the  man,  or  classify  him 
according  to  his  w'ork,  the  colonist  must  at  the  same  time  be  made  to  feel  that 
good  conduct  is  equally  important. 

Piece-work  under  certain  circumstances  might  be  tried. 

On  entry  the  man  should  for  a few  days  receive  food  and  treatment  irrespec- 
tive of  his  work  or  any  other  circumstance  except  his  need.  Obviously  all 
entrants  would  not  receive  the  same  treatment.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
guard  against  loafers.  Each  man  should  be  classified  as  quickly  as  possible, 
but  not  in  too  great  a hurry.  He  will  soon  see  that  food  and  comforts  have  a 
definite  relation  to  work  and  conduct,  and  even  before  he  experiences  that  fact 
the  knowledge  of  it  will  affect  his  mode  of  life. 

It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  work  is  honourable,  and  should  not 
be  considered  by  the  management  as  a punishment. 

When  every  care  and  precaution  has  been  taken  it  will  generally  be  found 
that  a good  man  under  a bad  system  will  turn  out  more  satisfactory  work 
than  a bad  man  under  a good  system. 

The  labour  superintendent  would  at  the  close  of  each  day  give  the 
colonist  tokens  or  counters  for  food  and  lodging  according  to  his  work.  If 
the  minimum  (fixed  by  the  governor)  has  not  been  reached  the  colonist 
would,  as  a matter  of  right,  go  to  the  home  superintendent,  who,  if  the  con- 
duct of  the  colonist  has  been  satisfactory,  and  he  has  not  been  reported  for 
laziness  or  any  breach  of  regulations,  would  assist  him  to  the  extent  of  the 
minimum. 

The  tokens  or  counters  should  be  available  for  food,  lodgings,  and  clothes, 
or  exchangeable  by  the  home  superintendent  for  cash,  if  he  considers  it 
necessary  or  desirable. 

At  the  dining-room  the  food  bar  would  afford  a variety  of  food  at  fixed 
prices,  and  it  is  important  that  the  colonist  should,  as  far  as  possible,  have  the 
choice  of  his  food.  The  beginning  of  his  independence  will  often  be  found 
here.  He  may  choose  a light  breakfast,  and  he  may  take  away  a lunch.  He 
may  deny  himself  to  purchase  clothes,  or  sweets,  or  a newspaper,  or  tobacco, 
or  to  send  to  his  wife  or  other  dependant. 

A maximum  for  food  as  well  as  a minimum  should  be  fixed.  Earnings  or 
grants  over  and  above  the  maximum  could  be  paid  part  in  current  coin  of  the 
realm,  and  part  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  colonist  against  the  day  of  his 
departure.  He  ought  to  be  taught  to  spend  as  well  as  to  hold  money.  It 
would  be  fatal  to  keep  him  for  a year  or  so  without  cash  and  then  put  several 
pounds  in  his  hands. 
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Loans  or  advances  for  clothing,  boots,  etc.,  might  with  advantage  be 
arranged,  but  great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  undue  temptation  to  new 
arrivals. 


IV.  SOME  D.\NGERS  AND  OBJECTIONS 

The  conditions  as  to  hours  of  labour,  food,  and  general  comfort,  must  not 
be  such  as  to  prove  unfairly  attractive  alongside  those  of  the  outside  world. 

I think  the  men  on  these  colonies  have  a right  to  produce  and  enter  into 
competition  in  the  open  market,  although  great  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that 
in  the  placing  of  the  produce  on  the  market  no  hardship  to  any  individual  is 
involved. 

Married  people  have  often  declared  to  me  that  they  would  prefer  life  on  the 
colony  at  i8s.  a week  to  life  in  the  town  at  3®s.  This  may  be  objectionable, 
but  it  is  not  dangerous.  The  life  was  simpler,  and  there  was  the  social  and 
friendly  feeling  which  counted  for  a good  deal. 

With  careful  thought  at  the  inception  of  a colony  no  local  industry  need 
be  interfered  with,  and  the  cry  that  a neighbourhood  is  likely  to  be  depreciated 
by  the  founding  of  a colony  is  in  my  judgment  not  likely  to  have  any  justifica- 
tion— the  contrary  is  likely  to  happen. 

V.  THE  COST 

The  question  of  cost  is  a very  important  one,  but  also  one  very  difficult  to 
answer,  as  no  general  answer  could  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  or  reliable. 

The  question  divides  itself  naturally  into  two  parts  : — 

1.  The  first  cost  or  capital  outlay. 

2.  The  maintenance  charges. 

I.  Let  us  first  consider  the  Capital  Outlay.  If  you  will  look  at  say  four 
probable  colonies  you  will,  I am  sure,  readily  perceive  the  uselessness  of 
attempting  an  estimate  which  would  be  applicable  to  all. 

(a)  Derelict  farms  which  can  be  purchased  cheap,  at  say  ;^io  an  acre,  but 
which  would  have  the  disadvantage  of  being  distant  from  any  large  town ; 
probably  badly  situated  as  far  as  roads  are  concerned,  and  perhaps  without  the 
necessary  water  supply.  With  regard  to  the  stocking  of  such  farms  only  one 
half  the  outlay  necessary  for  market-garden  purposes  would  be  required  if 
stocked  for  farm  purposes. 

(b)  Farms  in  good  condition,  with  all  the  advantages  attaching  to  such, 
would  cost  probably  as  much  as  ;^ioo  per  acre,  but  when  viewed  from  certain 
standpoints  might  prove  cheaper  than  derelict  farms,  whilst  the  prospects  of 
an  immediate  return  would  appeal  to  not  a few. 

(f)  Waste  lafid  for  public  improvement. — Near  many  of  our  large  towns 
there  are  hundreds  of  acres  of  land  covered  with  unsightly  heaps  of  rubbish — 
the  bye-products  of  mines,  quarries,  etc.  These  might  be  levelled  and  con- 
verted into  recreation-grounds  or  gardens,  and  made  attractive  instead  of  the 
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repulsive  objects  they  now  are.  In  this  case  there  would  be  no  first  cost 
beyond  the  buildings  necessary  to  accommodate  the  colonists  during  the  ten 
or  fifteen  years  taken  to  complete  the  work. 

{d)  A City  Colony, — Not  only  do  we  find  in  a town  the  widest  possible 
range  in  the  prices  of  buildings,  but  the  capital  outlay  would  also  be  largely 
affected  by  the  industry  or  industries  to  be  carried  on. 

2.  Let  us  next  consider  the  Maintenance  Charges. — Here  again  the  varied 
circumstances  make  reliable  estimates  impossible.  At  Hadleigh  the  average 
man  contributes  little  or  nothing  towards  the  cost  of  his  food  for  the  first  three 
months ; for  the  next  three  months  he  probably  earns  his  food,  but  nothing 
towards  the  establishment  charges.  After  that  period  the  man  becomes  a 
valuable  asset,  and  soon  passes  back  to  the  world,  making  room  for  another 
wreck. 

The  Government  of  this  country  now  grants  out  of  Imperial  Funds  a 
per  capitem  contribution  towards  the  maintenance  of  Habitual  Drunkards 
in  Inebriate  Reformatories,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  similar  help 
for  habitual  vagrants  and  such  like. 

At  the  Belgian  colonies,  with  a population  of  4000  to  5000,  and  where 
powers  of  detention  ensure  a certainty  of  labour,  a State  contribution  of  i franc 
50  centimes  for  the  aged,  and  60  centimes  for  the  able-bodied  per  diem,  enables 
the  management  to  pay  all  outgoings,  and  to  provide  for  certain  extensions, 
which  under  certain  circumstances  might  reasonably  be  charged  to  capital 
account. 

At  one  of  our  city  colonies  in  London,  where  200  men  are  usually  employed 
— some  at  carpentry,  some  at  waste-paper  sorting,  etc. — the  cost  of  food  (raw 
materials)  per  week  per  man  amounts  to  4s.  6d.  The  lighting,  heating, 
cooking,  etc.,  costs  2s.  6d. ; the  rent,  rates,  taxes,  and  cost  of  administration 
amount  to  3s.  3d. ; a total  of  los.  3d.  The  earnings  of  a man  amount  to  8s., 
showing  a net  loss  of  2s.  3d.  per  week  per  man.  This  does  not  include  interest 
on  capital  or  charges  for  depreciation. 

On  the  question  of  cost  the  late  Sir  Walter  Besant  made  some  very  appro- 
priate remarks: — ‘Every  man,’  he  says,  ‘who  does  not  work  lives  on  the 
labours  of  other  men.  If  a wastrel  of  London  streets  devours  and  consumes 
and  uses  up,  one  way  and  another,  in  a year,  at  least  ;;^40  worth  of  food,  drink, 
clothes,  light,  fire,  and  shelter,  he  ought  to  produce  by  his  own  work  at  least 
;^6o  worth  of  something  or  other ; so  that  every  such  idle  and  worthless 
creature  is  a dead  loss  to  the  community  of  ;^ioo  a year.  If  260  of  these 
creatures  are  converted  from  ways  of  waste  to  ways  of  carefulness, -there  is  a 
saving  to  the  community  of  _;^26,ooo  a year  in  clear  money  ...  If  the 
deficit  were  0,000  a year  the  country  would  still  save  16,000  by  the 
process.  . . . ’ 

‘ Most  of  my  readers  will  agree  with  me,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  best 
or  the  truest  estimate  of  the  gain  to  the  community.  By  the  gain  or  rescue  of 
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one  hundred  men — less  the  failures — who  were  quite  fallen,  degraded,  and 
apparently  hopeless,  the  gain  to  the  country  of  every  single  case  can  never  be 
estimated,  can  never  be  measured  by  any  standard ; it  is  the  gain  of  an 
example  ; it  is  the  gain  of  children  and  grandchildren — one  knows  not  how  far 
and  wide  the  gain  may  reach — brought  up  in  honesty,  with  the  example  of 
honesty  and  temperance,  it  is  the  gain  of  one  more  man  on  the  side  of  order ; 
it  is  the  gain  of  infinite  possibilities  in  the  direction  of  good  rather  than  of  evil. 
These  gains  can  never  be  set  down  in  figures  or  estimated  by  dollars.’ 

VI.  SO.ME  RESULTS  WHICH  MAY  BE  EXPECTED 

By  the  establishment  of  a complete  system  of  labour  colonies,  a more 
humane  and  practical  administration  of  the  poor  laws  would  be  rendered 
possible. 

Prison  reform  also  is  likely  to  be  hastened  when  it  can  be  shown,  as  would 
be  the  case  with  successful  colonies,  that  the  moral  and  financial  results  were 
satisfactory. 

Intermittent  labour,  with  all  its  demoralising  effects,  would  be  considerably 
lessened. 

The  emigration  of  desirable  persons  to  suitable  places,  which  is  one  of  the 
necessities  of  our  empire,  would  be  facilitated  and  furthered  by  the  creation  of 
labour  colonies. 

The  realisation  of  the  scheme  would  clear  the  ground  for  a consideration 
of  the  ‘ unemployed  ’ question  with  a reasonable  hope  of  amending  the  present 
state  of  affairs  in  so  far  as  it  affects  organised  and  unorganised  but  able- 
bodied  out-of-works. 

The  ‘ utilisation  of  waste  ’ in  men  who  are  in  some  cases  quite  fit,  while  in 
others  perhaps  partially  unfit,  would  be  an  important  economic  result. 

VII.  SOME  ESSENTIALS  TO  SUCCESS 

1.  The  sites  of  the  colonies  must  have  some  natural  beauty,  and  moderate 
proximity  to  a town.  They  should  be  on  a scale  sufificiently  large  to  secure  a 
population  which  will  save  the  undertaking  from  the  monotony  and  other 
disadvantages  peculiar  to  small  hamlets,  and  at  the  same  time  economise  to 
the  greatest  e.xtent  the  cost  of  administration.  (I  would  say  a population 
of  about  500  as  a minimum,  and  1000  or  1200  as  a maximum,  although  further 
experience  might  modify  these  views.) 

2.  Colonies  must  in  their  management  be  commercially  sound,  and  aim  at 
self-support,  but  not  necessarily  at  being  self-contained  if  the  best  moral 
results  are  expected.  Apply  the  business  standard  to  all  work.  If  there  is  a 
loss,  know  where  it  is  and  why ; but  keep  steadily  in  view  the  real  objects 
of  the  colony. 

3.  Management  by  religious  or  philanthropic  societies  on  account  of  the 
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elements  of  self-sacrifice  in  the  workers  thereby  secured,  and  the  greater 
freedom  of  appeal  to  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  colonist.  A good  governor, 
an  efficient  staff,  and  the  hallowing  influence  of  good  women  by  staff  appoint- 
ments wherever  possible.  True  sympathy  for  the  colonists,  no  patronage, 
no  premium  on  religious  profession  (unless  it  be  harder  work),  and  hope  for 
the  worst  should  be  watchwords. 

Now  with  regard  to  Hadleigh. 

For  a description  of  one  aspect  of  this  colony,  let  me  quote  from  The  Farm 
and  the  City,  by  the  late  Sir  Walter  Besant. 

‘ I was  standing  on  a gentle  slope  rising  slowly  out  of  the  uncompromising 
levels  of  the  Essex  marsh  and  the  mud  of  the  foreshore.  Beside  me  stood  up 
against  the  clouds  the  shapeless  ruins  of  an  old  castle  ; behind  me  were  the 
orchards  of  a four  years’  growth,  their  harvest  over,  their  work  for  the  season 
done;  at  my  feet  the  ebb-tide  had  left  the  expanse  of  mud  bare  and  wet, 
glittering  here  and  there  with  strange  gleams  of  light;  behind  the  mud  lay 
Canvey  Island,  its  flat  meadows  seeming  lower  even  than  the  mud  of  the  low 
tide;  beyond  Canvey  rolled  the  broad  river  on  which  the  ships  go  up  and 
down  all  the  day  and  all  the  year  round  ; beyond  the  river  one  could  see  the 
mouth  of  the  Medway  and  the  low  cliffs  of  the  Kentish  shore.  The  ebb  was 
quite  finished  ; the  autumn  sky  was  grey,  but  brightened  by  the  frequent 
appearance  of  a cloudy  and  shaded  sun,  as  of  a lamp  with  a gauze  upon  it ; this 
coming  and  going  of  the  sun  caused  that  glittering  of  the  mud,  and  drew  those 
silver  lines  across  the  levels.  All  these  surroundings,  the  strange  prospect  of 
a stretch  of  bare  mud  that  was  not  unlovely,  the  gleams  of  light,  the  splendid 
river,  father  of  wealth  and  fosterer  of  industry,  the  blue  hills  in  the  distance, 
suited  the  place,  and  the  mood  called  up  by  the  place,  and  the  meaning  of  the 
place.  For  here  around  me  were  the  ruins  of  an  abandoned  past ; here  was  a 
new  life  springing  up  ; here  were  hapless,  dreary,  sorrowful  stretches  of  barren 
mud,  yet  touched  with  light ; here,  though  the  sky  was  overcast,  the  colours 
of  earth  and  air  and  water  were  tinged  with  a gentle  melancholy ; though  the 
very  light  of  day  was  sad,  yet  the  sunlight  intervened,  and  the  clouds,  if  you 
looked  up,  were  slowly,  slowly  falling  away  to  the  west,  leaving  in  the  east  the 
promise  of  a golden  rose  of  dawn. 

‘ For  this  place  was  none  other  than  the  farm  colony,  the  farm  of 
Hadleigh,  part  of  the  great  scheme  of  General  Booth,  of  which  the  world  has 
heard  so  much,  of  which  the  world  as  yet  understands  so  little.’ 

The  population  of  the  colony,  men,  women,  and  children,  is  usually  about 
550.  The  colony  itself  can  never  be  adequately  described — it  must  be  seen.  It 
consists  of  about  2000  acres  of  land  and  1000  acres  of  foreshore,  covered  at 
high  tides  and  reclaimable  as  800  acres  of  our  pleasant  pasture-land  have  been 
in  years  gone  by.  The  2000  acres  may  be  rougly  divided  as  follows  : — 

800  acres  pasture. 

600  acres  arable  land. 
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300  acres  market-garden, 
loo  acres  fruit. 

20  acres  poultry ; and 

i8o  acres  occupied  by  brickfields,  buildings,  roads,  etc. 

The  stock  consists  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  etc.  The  best 
breeds  are  kept,  and  the  pedigree  animals  are  a feature  of  the  colony.  Poultry 
is  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  several  thousands  of  pounds  worth 
has  been  sent  to  South  Africa  during  the  last  three  years,  and  the  highest  prices 
are  realised.  The  produce  of  forty  milking  cows  is  sold  locally,  as  are  also 
the  fruit  and  produce  of  the  market-garden  and  the  output  of  the  brickfields. 
The  borough  of  Southend-on-Sea  (four  miles  distant)  takes  the  bulk.  Its 
residential  population  has  increased  during  the  past  ten  years  from  12,000 
to  40,000.  The  total  value  of  the  land  produce  sold  last  year  amounted  to 
over  ;^20,ooo. 

The  colonists  ve  housed  in  twelve  separate  buildings  in  addition  to  twenty 
cottages  for  married  people.  The  accommodation  is  carefully  graded,  and  all 
the  inducements  are  towards  industry  and  good  conduct.  On  entry,  care  is 
taken  that  no  man  is  degraded  in  any  way.  From  the  lowest  grade  a man  may 
work  to  the  highest,  and  ultimately  secure  residence  in  one  of  the  cottages  on 
the  colony. 

The  organisation  controls  the  general  stores,  providing  groceries,  provisions, 
clothes,  sweets,  tobacco,  indeed  all  necessaries,  at  prices  current  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  open  to  villagers,  employees,  and  colonists  alike — .the 
bakery,  the  barber’s  shop,  the  laundry,  the  tailors  and  shoemaker’s  shops — 
while  a library,  recreation-room,  day  school,  hospital,  and  other  social  institu- 
tions are  provided. 

In  ‘ The  Citadel  ’ (seating  500  people)  there  are  religious  meetings  con- 
ducted every  night.  Attendance  is  not  compulsory.  A social  meeting  is 
conducted  every  Saturday  night  at  which  attendance  is  compulsory.  There  is 
little  difficulty  in  enforcing  attendance,  the  meetings  being  of  an  attractive 
character  and  varied. 

Every  man  is  pledged  to  attend  a place  of  worship  once  during  the  Sunday. 
He  is  free  to  attend  any  place  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  those  not  going  else- 
where are  expected  to  come  to  the  army  hall.  The  Citadel,  on  the  colony.  As 
explained  elsewhere,  there  is  no  premium  put  on  religious  profession,  and 
hypocrites  in  the  professional  sense  are  practically  unknown. 

All  colonists  are  pledged  not  to  drink  intoxicants  or  enter  places  where 
they  are  sold.  Superintendents  are  engaged  for  particular  work  irrespective 
of  anything  except  their  ability.  They  must  be  professing  Christians  and 
abstainers.  Salvationist  officers  are  not  allowed  to  smoke — rarely  one  of  the 
rank  and  file  does — although  he  is  not  prohibited. 

The  social  life  of  the  colony  is  most  interesting  and  encouraging,  all 
designed  to  promote  friendly  intercourse  and  good  feeling  between  officers. 
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superintendents,  employees,  and  colonists.  The  long  winter  evenings  are 
characterised  by  lectures,  lantern  services,  musical  festivals,  etc.,  while  Christ- 
mas and  other  holidays  are  made  the  occasion  of  special  rejoicing. 

The  Saturday-night  ‘ Socials  ’ are  so  popular  and  attractive  by  the  volun- 
tary talent  from  outside  and  from  inside  the  colony  that  difficulty  is  often 
experienced  in  seating  the  crowd  which  throngs  the  building.  When  it 
becomes  known  that  there  is  to  be  a special  collection  for  a colonist  whose 
wife  and  family  are  about  to  join  him,  seating  accommodation  for  scores  is 
impossible. 

In  the  summer,  outdoor  recreation  is  organised,  and  our  annual  flower 
show  has  become  one  of  the  leading  features  in  the  neighbourhood.  Over 
3000  people  last  year  paid  for  admission  to  enter  the  grounds  where  the 
produce  of  the  colonists’  allotments  was  exhibited,  and  where  games  and  a 
horse-and-cart  parade  formed  part  of  the  proceedings.  The  Horticultural 
Society’s  prize-list  included  prizes  for  the  best  kept  allotment,  the  best  kept 
kitchen-garden,  best  kept  house,  the  best  kept  stable  and  harness,  and  such 
like.  The  general  effect  of  the  competition  instilled  by  this  branch  of  work 
is  highly  satisfactory. 

There  is  much  more  to  be  said  did  time  permit.  Some  experiences  I have 
had  in  the  treatment  of  habitual  drunkards  and  of  workhouse  ‘in  and  outs’  are 
perhaps  more  suited  to  another  section  of  this  Congress  ; but  this  let  me  say, 
that  the  worst  of  drunkards,  men  and  women,  can  be  saved,  and  when  your 
workhouse  loafer  understands,  by  compulsion,  if  necessary,  the  sweets  of  honest 
toil,  he  will  no  longer  be  the  disgrace  he  now  is,  alike  to  himself  and  to  the 
community  of  which  he  forms  a part. 

Attached  to  this  paper  will  be  found  the  following  four  Appendices,  which 
I think  will  prove  interesting  and  useful : — 

I.  Particulars  respecting  880  men  recently  discharged  from  Hadleigh. 

II.  Bill  of  Fare  of  City  Labour  Colony. 

III.  Lady  Warwick’s  Experiment  at  Easton  Lodge,  1902-3. 

IV.  Note  respecting  Men  sent  to  Hadleigh  by  Mansion  House  Un- 

employed Committee,  1903-4. 

In  conclusion,  I will  give  a brief  outline  of  two  cases  which  I venture  to 
think  will  interest,  and  at  the  same  time  serve  to  illustrate,  some  of  the 
principles  for  which  I have  been  contending. 

B,  a churchwarden,  a clever  accountant  and  clerk,  had  been  for  twenty- 
five  years  a confirmed  drunkard.  When  over  sixty  years  of  age,  out  of  work, 
half  starved  and  broken,  he,  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife  and  children,  sought 
admission  to  the  colony.  His  was  a most  unpromising  case.  He  protested 
his  sincerity  ‘to  be  done  with  the  drink,’  as  probably  he  had  done  hundreds  of 
times  before.  Remembering  the  ‘ seventy  times  seven  ’ injunction,  I decided 
to  give  him  a chance,  pointing  out  the  rough  work  he  would  have  to  do,  for  the 
winter  was  just  setting  in ; and  so  he  came.  From  the  day  of  his  entrance  to 
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the  day  of  his  death,  nearly  three  years  later,  he  never  touched  a drop  of  drink, 
although  he  had  many  opportunities,  and  until  within  tw'o  weeks  of  his  death, 
never  missed  a day’s  work.  His  conduct  was  most  exemplary,  and  for  all  time 
that  life  will  be  an  encouragement  to  many  a wanderer. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  second  year  B had  become  a timekeeper  on  one 
of  the  brick-fields,  and  the  wage  he  earned  warranted  us  in  permitting  his  wife 
to  join  him.  B’s  fellow-colonists  furnished  a little  house,  and  very  happy  his 
wife  and  he  were  together.  Grateful  as  he  was  for  all  that  the  Army  had  done 
for  him,  and  especially  for  the  religious  influences  which  he  declared  ‘ saved  ’ 
him  within  the  first  ten  days’  stay  in  the  colony,  B never  failed  in  his  attendance 
at  the  established  church  ; but  a curious  thing  happened  at  the  last.  On  the 
colony  was  a young  doctor,  struggling  against  a thraldom  more  terrible  even  than 
that  of  drink.  He  offered  his  services  to  B,  who  looked  ill.  Malignant  cancer 
was  suspected.  The  doctor  arranged  a consultation  with  a London  specialist, 
and  the  worst  fears  were  confirmed.  B had  only  a few  weeks  to  live ; but  the 
way  in  which  he  was  enabled  to  receive  his  ‘ sentence,’  as  a ‘ man  and  a Christian,’ 
converted  the  doctor,  who  subsequently  became  a Salvationist,  struggling  to 
live  a worthy  life. 

The  pause  for  an  hour  in  the  middle  of  the  day  for  the  funeral,  the 
short  service  in  The  Citadel,  the  building  crowded  with  men  in  their  work- 
ing-clothes, the  mothers  and  the  children,  the  testimonies  of  B’s  mates,  the 
procession,  headed  by  the  band,  up  the  lane  to  the  quiet  churchyard ; 
the  hymn-singing,  and  the  further  exhortations  round  the  open  grave,  then  the 
quiet  dispersal  of  the  men  for  the  afternoon’s  work,  is  not  likely  soon  to 
be  forgotten.  The  widow  spent  the  summer  in  the  little  cottage,  going  out 
nursing  here  and  helping  there,  and  when  winter  set  in  rejoined  her  children 
in  London. 

P,  on  his  entrance  to  the  colony,  was  at  first  bitter,  abusive,  and  suspicious. 
He  deemed  himself  an  agnostic,  then  a Unitarian  ; finally  he  was  found  at  the 
Army’s  penitent  form  seeking  the  forgivenness  of  his  sins.  He  is  not  yet 
a Salvationist,  but  after  twelve  months’  uniform  good  conduct  and  hard  work, 
he  is  reunited  to  his  wife,  and  is  making  a fresh  start  in  a new  land,  with  every 
prospect  of  success. 

The  story  briefly  is  this.  A commercial  traveller,  thirty-three  years  of  age, 
a drunken  outcast  in  a midland  city,  the  despair  of  his  friends  and  his  wife’s 
friends— wife  also,  alas,  a drunkard,  forgetful  of  the  days  of  brightness  and 
purity,  when  in  business  in  the  west  end  of  London,  earning  ;^i4o  a year 
indoor— their  home  a veritable  Gehenna.  In  co-operation  with  a minister 

of  the  gospel,  who  wanted  to  help  them,  the  following  treatment  was  re- 
solved.pn. 

The  wife  to  stay  in  one  of  our  inebriate  homes  for  women  for  six  months. 

The  husband  to  go  to  Hadleigh  Colony  for  the  same  period. 

At  the  Expiration  of  this  time,  if  there  had  been  general  good  conduct  on 
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both  sides,  a furnished  two-roomed  cottage  to  be  let  to  them  for  a 
second  period  of  six  months,  when,  if  all  were  well,  they  were  to  be 
emigrated. 

This  course,  as  I have  already  indicated,  has  been  entirely  successful. 
A striking  contrast  occurred,  I recollect,  in  his  experience.  After  a few 
weeks’  probation  he  asked  to  be  put  on  piece-work,  and  earned  threepence  the 
first  day.  Well  do  I remember  the  fury  which  followed.  But  the  contrast 
came  when  at  the  end  of  the  winter  he  informed  me  that  on  his  merits  at  piece- 
work in  the  brickfields,  he  had  earned  from  14s.  to  30s.  weekly,  and  I can 
imagine  the  manly  satisfaction  with  which  in  their  little  cottage  husband  and 
wife  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  honest  labour. 

The  net  cost  to  their  friends  and  to  the  Army,  including  the  expenses  of 
their  removal  from  the  Midlands  to  London  and  to  Hadleigh,  the  cost  of  their 
transport  across  the  seas  to  the  most  distant  part  of  our  empire,  and  a credit  of 
to  start  off  with,  was  — a lot  of  money  for  a poor  society  such  as  ours, 

but  in  the  national  economy  what  a first-class  investment  of  the  very  best  kind. 

During  the  winter  the  wife  undertook  as  a voluntary  service  the  cleaning 
and  arranging  of  the  colony  library  and  news-room,  and  had  thus  many 
opportunities  of  cheering  newcomers,  and  encouraging  them  when  they  were  a 
little  lonely  and  downhearted.  On  the  eve  of  their  sailing  they  could  not  say 
much.  The  man  spoke  with  sincere  affection  of  the  wheelbarrow  which  had 
been  his  close  companion  during  the  winter,  and  told  us  that  it  felt  like  parting 
with  an  old  friend  when  he  ‘shook  hands’  with  it  on  the  last  Saturday  of  his 
stay  on  the  colony. 

Pasted  in  a corner  of  the  recreation-room,  written  out  by  our  friend,  are  the 
following  lines,  with  which  I will  close  my  paper ; — 

‘ Look  not  too  gloomily  upon  the  Past ; 

It  cannot  be  recalled. 

Live  well  the  Present ; 

It  is  with  you. 

Go  forth  bravely  and  courageously  in  the  Future ; 

It  lies  before  you.’ 


APPENDIX  I 

Return  giving  a summarised  analysis  of  the  particulars  recorded  of  880  men 
received  at  and  discharged  from  the  Salvation  Army  (Main)  Colony  at  Had- 
leigh, in  Essex,  during  two  recent  years.  Casuals  staying  less  than  one  month 
were  received  at  a separate  branch  of  the  colony,  and  treated  apart  from  the 
main  colony.  They  are  not  included  in  this  return. 

— There  were  under  25  years  of  age 

„ over  25  and  under  30  years  of  age 

))  I)  3®  » 40  i> 

ft  tt  4°  ))  SO  » 

» 50  • 


20  per  cent. 
12  „ 

28  ,, 

28  „ 

12  „ 
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Locality  of  Birth. — London  (Greater), 
East  Counties, 

West  „ 

South  „ 

Midland  „ 

North  „ 

Scotland  and  Ireland, 
Abroad, 


50  per  cent. 
12  „ 

5 » 

7 1. 

14  .. 

4 » 

6 „ 


Social  Status  and  Occupations. — 3 per  cent,  could  not  read  or  write. 

15  „ were  from  the  professional  and 

commercial  classes. 

12  „ „ skilled  mechanics. 

33  „ „ skilled  labourers. 

40  „ „ unskilled  labourers. 

Over  eighty  different  occupations  are  recorded.  Eight  per  cent,  of  the  men  had 
been  at  one  time  connected  with  the  land  industry.  While  the  fact  that  sailors 
and  tailors,  printers  and  carpenters,  clerks  and  teachers,  doctors  and  solicitors, 
travellers  and  musicians,  shoemakers  and  barbers,  barmen  and  butchers,  school- 
masters and  miners,  etc.,  are  amongst  the  men  received,  would  show  that  all 
walks  of  life  are  represented,  and  how  easily  an  interesting  and  largely  self- 
contained  colony  could  be  established. 


Reasons  for  Destitute  Condition  (given  by  the  men  themselves) : — 

22  per  cent,  ascribe  it  directly  to  intemperate  habits. 

20  „ „ „ misfortune,  loss  of  tools,  weather,  crime, 

illness,  accident,  etc. 

58  „ simply  could  not  get  work. 

A more  particular  classification  would  probably  result  in  two-thirds  of  these 
being  classed  as  destitute  because  of  their  more  or  less  intemperate  habits. 


The  General  Results  of  their  stay  (averaging  about  eight  months),  during  which 
period  eve^  man  gained  in  weight  and  improved  physically  very  much,  is  shown 
by  the  following  table  of  discharges : — 

Unsatisfactory.  —Dismissed  for  misconduct,  laziness,  repeated  drunken- 
ness, insubordinate,  . . 6 per  cent. 

Left  without  notice,  general  conduct  ‘ bad,’ 

indifferent,  shiftless  character,  . 12  per  cent. 


Unfortunate — Continued  incapable,  and  transferred  to  other 
S.  A.  institutions  where  easier  or  more 
suitable  conditions  prevail. 

Sent  to  infirmary,  etc.,  . . 5 per  cent. 

Satisfactory. — Emigrated,  Joined  H.M.  Army,  Navy,  4 per  cent. 

Restored  to  friends,  ...  6 „ 

To  situations  found  for  them  before  leaving 
the  colony,  . . . . 10  „ 

To  look  for  work  with  fair  prospects,  after 
satisfactory  conduct,  and  giving  notice. 


18  per  cent. 


5 per  cent. 


Highly  satisfactory. 

Left  without  giving  notice,  after  a prolonged 
stay  and  uniform  good  conduct. 
Satisfactory, 


38  per  cent. 


39  per  cent. 


2 A 


100  per  cent. 


37° 


APPENDIX  I I 

A WEEK’S  BILL  OF  FARE  AT  A CITY  LABOUR  COLONY 


Breakfast. 

Dinner. 

Tea 

Thurs. 

Porridge  or  cold  meat, 
tea,  and  bread  and 
butter. 

Roast  meat,  potato, 
beans,  currant  roll, 
tea. 

Bread  and  butter,  tea, 
cake,  jam. 

Fri. 

Porridge  or  corned 
beef,  tea,  and  bread 
and  butter. 

Roast  meat,  potato, 
peas,  rice  pudding, 
tea. 

Bread  and  butter, 
fish,  and  tea. 

Sat. 

Porridge  or  fish,  bread 
and  butter,  tea. 

Cold  meat,  potato, 
pickles,  bread  pud- 
ding, tea. 

Bread  and  butter, tea, 
brawn. 

Sun. 

Fried  bacon,  tea,  bread 
and  butter. 

Roast  meat,  potato, 
greens,  jam  roll,  tea. 
Meat  pie,  potato,  beans, 
rice  pudding,  tea. 

Bread  and  butter, 
salmon,  tea. 

Mon. 

Porridge  or  corned 
beef,  tea,  and  bread 
and  butter. 

Bread  and  butter, 
cheese,  tea. 

Tues. 

Porridge  or  brawn, 
bread  and  butter, 
tea. 

Roast  meat,  potato, 
peas,  currant  roll, 
tea. 

Bread  and  butter, 
fish,  tea. 

Wed. 

Porridge  or  fish,  bread 
and  butter,  tea. 

Irish  stew,  potato,  peas, 
rice  and  jam,  tea. 

Bread  and  butter, 
cake,  jam,  tea. 

APPENDIX  III 

LADY  WARWICK’S  EXPERIMENT  AT  EASTON  LODGE' 

That  the  men  received  at  the  Hadleigh  Land  Colony  are  capable  of  applying 
themselves  to  work,  was  demonstrated  by  the  experiment  which  was  made  at  Easton 
Lodge  during  the  winter  (1902-3),  when  for  nearly  five  months  between  seventy  and 
eighty  men,  under  the  care  of  the  Hadleigh  Colony  authorities,  were  at  work,  directed 
by  the  landscape  garden  expert,  improving  the  gardens  of  the  Lodge.  The  under- 
taking was  carried  through  without  a single  hitch,  and  the  work  was  completed  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  parties  to  the  contract.  The  men  originally  drawn  from 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployable,  but  had  been  undergoing  treatment  at  Hadleigh 
before  being  sent  to  Easton  Lodge. 

Lady  Warwick  herself,  writing  on  the  subject  in  The  Nineteenth  Century^  says: — 

‘Their  labour  was  not  quite  so  rapid  as  that  of  the  skilled  working  man  who 
keeps  his  muscles  in  good  training,  but  this  was  due  to  lack  of  physique.  Most  of 
them,  however,  made  up  for  this  lack  of  strength  by  the  willing  and  persevering 
spirit  they  showed.  The  Salvation  Army  has,  in  fact,  achieved  a remarkable  result 
in  a short  time  for  a class  that  is  generally  considered  most  unpromising.’ 


' From  a Report  in  The  Vagrant  and  the  ‘ Unemployable'  by  General  Booth.  To  be 
obtained  at  the  Salvation  Army  Headquarters,  loi  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Price  3d, 
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APPENDIX  IV  . 

Note  respecting  men  sent  to  Hadleigh  by  the  Mansion-House  Unemployed 
Committee — Winter  1903-4. 

During  the  winter  1903-4,  by  arrangement  with  the  London  Mansion-House 
Committee,  a large  number  of  men — as  many  as  eighty  at  a time — were  received  at 
Hadleigh  and  employed  there.  The  men  were  mostly  of  the  dock  labourer  and 
carman  class  from  the  East  End  of  London,  and  married.  The  Committee  relieved 
the  wives  and  children  in  London  while  the  men  were  at  work  at  the  Colony. 
Opportunities  of  seeing  their  families,  and  looking  for  work,  were  afforded  to  the 
men  about  every  two  weeks. 

We  had  no  responsibility  in  the  selecting  of  these  men,  who  as  a rule  worked 
well.  They  were  employed  on  the  market-garden  on  the  Farm,  on  the  brickfields, 
and  other  departments. 

On  100  men  it  was  reported  : — 

2 refused  to  work. 

4 were  withdrawn  by  the  Committee  as  being  undeserving  cases. 

3 were  dismissed  for  drinking. 

22  returned  on  their  own  initiative,  declaring  ‘ off’  the  funds. 

(Six  of  these  subsequently  returned.) 

The  others  completed  their  stay  satisfactorily  in  accordance  with  the  arrange- 
ments made  with  the  Committee.  Several  of  the  families  have  emigrated  this 
spring. 

(See  Summary  of  Discussion,  page  409.) 


LABOUR  COLONIES 

By  D.  M.  STEVENSON,  Ex-Senior  Magistrate,  Glasgow 

When  asked' to  write  a paper  on  Labour  Colonies  for  the  Horae  Relief 
Congress  I was  somewhat  at  a loss  to  account  for  the  request.  The  colonies 
near  Steenwyk  in  Holland  certainly  are  based  on  D Assistance  Familiale,  but  so 
far  as  I am  aware  they  are  not  being  copied  elsewhere,  and  in  Germany, 
France,  and  Belgium,  as  well  as  at  Hadleigh  in  England  and  at  our  own 
Labour  Colony  of  Mid-Locharwoods,  near  Dumfries,  only  adult  males  are 
received.  Of  course  receiving  and  providing  for  the  unemployed  adult  males 
of  a family  is  substantial  relief  to  the  remaining  members,  and  to  that  extent 
the  Labour  Colony  method  may  be  called  Assistance  Familiale. 

It  is  impossible  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  my  subject  in  the  few  minutes 
which  can  be  spared  here  for  each  paper.  Only  the  broad  outlines  can  be  given, 
and  even  then  I shall  probably  say  more  on  certain  points  than  some  of  you 
think  necessary,  and  omit  points  which  others  consider  essential. 

The  underlying  idea  on  which  Labour  Colonies  have  been  founded  is,  that 
if  a man  is  able  and  willing  to  work,  he  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  starve 
their  promoters,  therefore,  undertake  to  give  to  able-bodied  men  out  of  employ- 
ment food  and  shelter  in  exchange  for  work.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  cases 
of  men  stalwart  fellows  often — who  accost  us  on  the  way  home  in  the  evenings 
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and  beg  a copper  to  help  to  pay  for  a night’s  lodgings.  When  asked  why  they 
are  begging,  they  tell  a pitiful  tale  of  the  days  or  weeks  they  have  been  out  of 
work  and  of  the  distances  they  have  tramped  in  vain  search.  These  stories  are 
often  false,  but  they  are  sometimes  true,  and  knowing  that  to  be  the  case  it  is 
only  human  nature  to  subsidise  many  rascals  rather  than  risk  that  one  honest 
man  in  distress  should  go  unhelped. 

A preliminary  sifting  process  is  necessary,  because  the  so-called  ‘ unem- 
ployed ’ are  of  many  classes.  But  they  may  be  divided  into  three  groups : 
(i)  the  street  pests  and  loafers,  who  do  not  want  to  work,  and  merely  pretend  the 
contrary  as  an  excuse  for  begging ; (2)  the  thriftless  and  incompetent,  who  are 
often  well-meaning  but  have  not  the  physical  and  moral  stamina  needed  to  hold 
their  own  in  the  struggle  for  existence ; and  (3)  the  bona  fide  working-men  out 
of  employment — usually  in  consequence  of  trade  depression,  accident,  or 
illness. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  even  the  existing  vagrancy  laws  were  strictly  applied 
great  injustice  might  be  done  to  the  second  and  third  groups,  and  the  same 
feeling  that  prevents  the  private  citizen  refusing  alms,  even  when  he  fears  he  is 
being  deceived,  prevents  the  magistrate  passing  a severe  sentence  on  the  loafer 
and  ne’er-do-well  of  the  first  group,  lest  he  should  perchance  be  dealing  with  a 
man  entitled  to  classification  in  the  second  or  third. 

Those  of  us  who  believe  in  the  Labour  Colony  system  think  that  what  is 
needed  is,  first,  a sufficient  number  of  labour-yards  in  all  populous  centres  where 
temporary  employment  could  always  be  had,  and  where  board  and  lodging 
would  be  given  for  a few  days  in  return  for  work  done ; and,  second,  farms  to 
which  those  would  be  drafted  who  had  proved  by  their  diligence  in  the  labour- 
yards  that  they  were  deserving  of  further  help.  Experience  has  demonstrated 
that,  however  much  run  down  men  are  when  they  reach  a farm  colony,  a few 
weeks’  stay  in  its  wholesome  and  healthful  surroundings,  with  honest  and 
interesting  work,  sets  them  up  and  restores  them  both  physically  and  morally. 

If  some  such  scheme  were  carried  out  efficiently  it  would  be  possible  not 
only  to  enforce  the  existing  laws  regarding  vagrancy  and  begging,  but  to  make 
them  much  more  stringent ; because  even  the  most  soft-hearted  would  be 
willing  to  abandon  the  cheap  and  demoralising  practice  of  giving  alms  if  they 
knew  that  no  one  willing  to  work  need  lack  food  and  shelter.  Street-begging 
would  soon  become  a thing  of  the  past,  and  the  sturdy  vagrant  would 
disappear  from  our  roads — surely  a consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

The  labour-yards  would  speedily  sub-divide  applicants  into  the  three  classes 
already  referred  to.  The  loafers  of  the  towns  and  the  professional  tramps  and 
vagrants  of  the  country  would  be  found  out ; they  would  get  a chance  of 
maintaining  themselves  honestly  if  they  chose  to  take  it ; if  not,  they  would  be 
handed  over  to  the  police — to  be  dealt  with,  I hope,  by  some  such  method  as 
has  been  so  successfully  applied  at  the  penal  labour  colony  of  Merxplas  in 
Belgium.  A Bill  introduced  by  Sir  John  Gorst  is  now  before  Parliament,  by 
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which  it  is  proposed  to  form  penal  T,abour  Colonies  throughout  the  country  for 
dealing  with  this  class,  and  I understand  that  it  has  the  support  of  the  general 
hody  of  the  Poor  Law  authorities  in  England.  Those  who  desire  further 
information  in  this  connection  would  do  well  to  procure  a copy  of  the  report 
made  to  the  Justices  of  Lincolnshire  (Parts  of  Lindsay)  hy  the  deputation  they 
sent  recently  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  system  in  Belgium.  It  is  a 
most  interesting  document,  and  may  he  had  from  Messrs.  Morton,  printers. 
High  Street,  Lincoln. 

For  the  second  and  third  classes,  voluntary  colonies  on  the  lines  of  the 
well-known  German  Arheiter  Kolonien  ought  to  he  established.  The  bulk  of 
the  inefficients  of  the  second  class  are  well-behaved,  willing  to  work,  and 
diligent  when  properly  looked  after,  but  comparatively  helpless  when  left  to 
themselves.  Naturally  they  are  the  first  to  be  thrown  out  of  employment  in 
times  of  depression  and  the  last  to  get  work  when  trade  improves.  If  intelligently 
taken  in  hand  most  of  them  would  do  well,  but  if  left  to  their  own  resources 
they  are  only  too  apt  to  drift  into  the  loafer  class,  and  it  again  is  very  often  the 
recruiting-ground  for  the  still  lower  class  of  habitual  criminals.  Nevertheless, 
both  are  to  a large  extent  the  sort  of  men  from  whom  the  recruits  for  the  army 
are  drawn.  When  we  see  the  transformation  which  can  be  wrought  in  raw 
recruits  by  a few  months  of  drill  and  discipline,  coupled  with  wholesome  food 
and  clean  surroundings,  we  may  surely  expect  that  the  regimentation  of  the 
same  kind  of  people  for  at  least  as  good  a purpose  would  have  equally 
beneficial  effects. 

The  third  group — the  bona  fide  working-men  out  of  employment — presents 
the  most  difficult  problem  of  all,  because,  in  this  country  at  least,  these 
belong  chiefly  to  the  artizan  section  of  the  community  or  the  labouring 
classes  connected  with  our  great  industries.  Want  of  employment  in  their  case 
is  usually  temporary,  and  whereas  many  of  group  2 would  scarcely  ever  be 
outside  of  labour  colonies,  in  fact  would  not  wish  to  be  outside,  most  of  the 
third  group  would  probably  use  them  reluctantly  and  only  for  the  briefest 
possible  time.  One  of  the  principal  difficulties  in  dealing  with  them  would  be 
the  need  for  their  passing  through  a labour-yard  or  some  other  suitable  form 
of  test,  because  there  they  would  be  thrown  together  with  the  first  or  loafer 
class,  to  which  they  would  certainly  strongly  object.  But  no  doubt  this  would 
be  got  over  by  sending  such  men  direct  to  the  Labour  Colonies  on  production 
of  satisfactory  credentials  from  former  employers.  Those  of  you  who  have  had 
experience  of  relief  committees  will  know  that  during  periods  of  special  depres- 
sion many  such  cases  crop  up,  and  I do  not  think  it  passes  the  wit  of  man  to 
find  a satisfactory  way  out.  What  has  passed  the  wit  of  man  so  far  in  this 
country  is  the  organisation  on  a permanent  basis  of  suitable  provisions  for 
dealing  with  industrial  distress  whenever  it  arises.  The  result  is  periodical 
chaos , then,  as  a safety-valve  for  public  sympathy,  the  hasty  getting  together 
of  relief  committees  and  the  establishment  of  relief  works,  with  almost  always 
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much  misdirected  effort  and  much  waste  of  money  relearning  the  lessons  of 
former  crises  lessons  which  are  mostly  forgotten  as  soon  as  each  crisis  is  over, 
instead  of  being  systematised  to  enable  us  to  ‘ rise  on  stepping-stones  of  our 
dead  selves  to  higher  things.’  My  contention  is  that  the  Labour  Colony  has 
proved  itself  to  be  at  least  one  satisfactory  form  of  organisation  for  the  purpose 
in  question,  and  one  which,  while  capable  of  immediate  and  ample  expansion 
in  times  of  exceptional  distress,  can  be  carried  on  and  maintained  in  a high 
state  of  efficiency  at  small  cost  when  times  are  normal. 

The  work  on  the  farms  is,  of  course,  largely  agricultural,  but  there  is  always 
a deal  of  employment  for  all  sorts  of  tradesmen,  and  doubtless  in  selecting 
properties  for  farm  colonies  those  having  adjoining  tracts  of  heath  or  moss  land 
suitable  for  reclamation  would  be  chosen,  whereby  it  would  be  possible  to 
apply  usefully  the  labour  of  suddenly  increasing  numbers.  It  has  been  found 
on  all  colonies  that  most  of  the  men,  however  inexperienced,  take  kindly  to 
farm  work,  and  are  very  soon  able  to  do  much  of  it  in  an  efficient  manner.  As 
far  as  possible,  both  penal  and  voluntary  colonies  ought  to  be  organised  on  a 
self-contained  basis,  that  is  to  say  they  ought  to  endeavour  to  produce  all  their 
own  food,  make  all  their  clothing,  boots,  etc.,  and  do  all  building  extensions, 
walls  and  fences,  with  colony  labour.  Theoretically,  they  ought  also  to  pro- 
duce a surplus  of  food-stuffs  for  the  market,  the  revenue  from  which  would 
suffice  to  purchase  the  requirements  which  they  could  not  produce.  Such 
competition,  if  competition  it  can  be  called,  will  surely  be  unobjectionable,  even 
to  the  strictest  economist,  so  long  as  we  import  so  many  millions  worth  of 
grain,  beef,  poultry,  eggs,  and  dairy  produce — the  very  things  that  Labour 
Colonies  ought  to  be  able  to  grow  in  abundance. 

As  already  hinted,  many  of  class  2 would  probably  be  found  almost  per- 
manently within  the  colony  gates — a good  thing  both  for  themselves  and  for 
society,  for  they  would  get  the  ‘ mothering,’  as  General  Booth  calls  it,  without 
which  they  cannot  stand  alone.  The  same  voluntary  colonies  which  received 
them  would  receive  class  3 in  times  of  acute  distress,  and  as  these  only  occur 
at  intervals  of  from  five  to  ten  years,  and  seldom  last  long,  a good  deal  of  more 
or  less  suitable  employment  for  short  periods  would  be  available.  In  any  case, 
the  colony  would  be  there,  with  its  ever  open  door ; the  doing  of  such  work  as 
there  was  to  do  would  secure  food  and  shelter  till  times  improved,  and  none 
of  it  would  be  the  obviously  unprofitable  and  sometimes  degrading  task-work 
which  has  often  been  given  hitherto,  especially  by  relief  committees. 

In  the  classification  adopted  no  reference  has  been  made  to  habitual 
inebriates,  because,  although  they  are  constantly  turning  up  in  all  the  groups, 
they  are,  properly  speaking,  a class  apart.  Labour  Colonies  are,  in  my  opinion, 
admirably  adapted  for  their  treatment,  but  that  is  another  story  and  hardly 
germane  to  the  question  before  us. 

I have  not  troubled  you  with  pages  of  authorities  or  statistics,  firstly,  because 
my  time  limit  makes  this  impossible,  and  secondly,  because  those  of  you  who 
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have  studied  the  subject  will  be  prepared  to  agree  with  my  propositions,  and  as 
for  those  who  have  not,  I can  only  hope  that  they  will  accept  my  assurance  that 
I have  made  no  statement  of  fact  which  cannot  be  substantiated. 

What  about  finance  ? no  doubt  many  of  you  are  asking.  Well,  the  data 
available  are  very  far  from  being  as  precise  as  the  commercial  instincts  of  a 
nation  of  shopkeepers  would  like,  and  they  are  complicated  by  the  fact  that  to 
a large  extent  the  expenditure  on  Labour  Colonies  has  taken  the  form  of  land 
reclamation  and  improvement,  which  cannot  be  accurately  valued.  The 
German  Association  estimates  the  cost  of  maintenance,  clothing,  and  housing  at 
a mark,  that  is  to  say  a shilling  a day  per  man,  without  allowing  for  the  im- 
proved value  of  the  properties.  I understand  that  at  Hadleigh,  and  in  France, 
it  is  less,  whereas  at  Midlocharwoods  it  is  a good  deal  more,  because  of  the 
large  capital  outlay  compared  with  the  number  of  men — from  20  to  30 — with 
whom  we  are  able  to  deal.  This  will  come  right  as  soon  as  the  public  subscribes 
sufificient  funds  to  enable  us  to  double  our  accommodation.  In  the  meantime 
we  have  proof  positive  that  a great  many  men,  who  came  to  us  as  a last  resort, 
and  all  but  despairing,  have  been  put  once  more  in  the  way  of  well-doing,  and 
are  earning  their  livelihood  at  home  and  abroad — a credit  to  themselves,  and 
by  far  the  most  satisfactory  possible  return  on  its  outlay  for  the  Labour  Colony 
Association. 

But  it  seems  to  me  altogether  wrong  that  the  establishment  of  such 
industrial  sanatoria,  as  one  might  call  them,  should  be  left  to  the  haphazard  of 
private  benevolence.  So  long  as  the  industrial  army  is  organised  on  the 
present  basis,  so  long  will  it  be  necessary  to  provide  for  those  who  break  down 
in  the  struggle.  Surely  the  duty  is  one  which  ought  to  be  undertaken  by 
society  as  a whole,  either  under  parish  council  or  municipal  administration, 
or  perhaps  best  of  all  under  both,  in  friendly  co-operation  ? 

In  conclusion,  may  I anticipate  a criticism  which  was  levelled  at  me  on 
a former  occasion.  My  critic,  who  has  an  almost  fanatical  belief  in  the 
taxation  of  land  values  as  the  cure  for  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  declared 
that  I had  begun  at  the  wrong  end.  He  compared  me  to  a man  sitting  in  a 
boat  on  a river,  boat-hook  in  hand,  watching  for  bodies  drifting  down,  and 
ready  to  pull  out  any  which  still  showed  signs  of  life,  when  all  the  while  there 
was  a hole  in  the  bridge  a little  higher  up.  He  recommended  me  at  once  to 
set  about  repairing  the  bridge,  and  went  on  to  prove  to  his  own  satisfaction 
that  nothing  but  the  taxation  of  land  values  would  do  it ! We  all  wish  to  see 
that  bridge  repaired  ; most  of  us  spend  many  anxious  hours  thinking  out  and 
working  out  methods  of  repairing  it.  But  we  are  still  very  far  from  agreed  as 
to  which  is  best,  and  without  substantial  agreement  little  can  be  done.  Mean- 
while bodies  are  drifting  down  daily,  and  so  long  as  they  continue  to  do 
so  I for  one  feel  that  the  boat-hook  is  better  than  nothing,  and  therefore  shall 
continue  to  advocate  the  extension  of  the  Labour  Colony  system. 

(Ste  Summary  of  Discussion^  4®9-)  ' 


SECOND  GENERAL  MEETING 


THE  NECESSITY  FOR  RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS 
FOR  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED 

By  Miss  MARY  DENDY 

Joint  Secretary,  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Society  for  the  Permanent  Care 

of  the  Feeble-Minded 

In  undertaking  to  read  a paper  on  the  supervision  and  home  care  of  the  feeble- 
minded, I overlooked  the  very  important  fact  that  one  of  the  first  things  I 
should  have  to  say  is  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  home  care  must  not  be 
relied  on  to  produce  any  beneficial  result  either  for  the  weak-minded  child  or 
for  the  community.  Even  when  parents  are  wealthy  and  can  afford,  not  only 
training,  but  seclusion  and  care  for  the  patient  when  he  is  nominally  an  adult, 
it  is  generally  unwise  to  keep  him  at  home  during  childhood.  Weak-minded 
children,  as  a rule,  thrive  better  under  any  decent  care,  than  under  that  of 
their  parents.  My  purpose  to-day,  however,  is  to  call  attention  to  the  con- 
ditions which  make  it  imperative  that  we  should  obtain  legislation  which  will 
allow  the  State  to  take  permanent  care  of  every  weak-minded  child  whose 
guardians  cannot  or  do  not  guarantee  its  life-long  segregation. 

I.  The  first  and  most  important  factor  in  these  conditions  is  Heredity.  We 
have  fallen,  I think,  altogether  too  much  into  the  habit  of  regarding  children 
as  a race  apart ; — for  the  purposes  of  English  school  legislation  the  feeble- 
minded child  comes  into  being  at  seven  years  old  and  ceases  to  exist  at  sixteen. 
To  have  seen,  as  I have  seen,  upwards  of  a thousand  of  these  children,  makes 
one  realise  the  absolute  futility  of  such  a point  of  view ; makes  one  understand, 
very  painfully  understand,  that  the  child  is  the  product  of  the  last  generation 
and  the  producer  of  the  next. 

Dr.  Henry  Ashby,  in  a recent  report  on  the  Special  Schools  of  Manchester, 
quotes  from  Tredgold  : ‘ An  idiot  is  no  freak  of  nature  or  haphazard  gift  of 
Providence  ; in  nature  there  are  no  freaks,  and  idiocy  and  imbecility  are  but 
the  outcome  of  definite  laws.’  Dr.  Ashby  goes  on  to  say  : ‘ This  is  as  true  of 
feeble-mindedness  and  moral  imbecility  as  it  is  of  idiocy.  No  one  who  has 
seen  much  of  these  cases  and  makes  inquiry  into  the  family  history  can  fail  to 
be  struck  with  the  fact  that  insanity,  epilepsy,  imbecility,  and  feeble-mindedness 
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tend  to  run  in  families,  and  in  many  instances  we  found  two  or  three  children 
in  the  same  family  who  were  more  or  less  weak-minded,  and  in  at  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  cases  examined  there  was  a history  of  some  form  of  nervous 
instability  in  the  parents  or  the  parents’  families.  In  not  a few  cases  it  was 
quite  clear  that  one  or  other  of  the  parents  was  feebly  gifted  with  intellectual 
powers.  . . . The  chief  cause  of  feeble-mindedness  is  an  inheritance  of  nervous 
instability,  which  may  not  affect  certain  members  of  a family,  or  only  affect 
them  in  a minor  degree,  but  is  apt  to  appear  in  one  or  more  of  the  offspring.’ 

I quote  Dr.  Ashby  because  I am  aware  of  the  extreme  care  he  has  given  in 
every  case  brought  before  him,  to  ascertaining  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  It 
has  been  a matter  of  considerable  difficulty,  because  some  people  of  this  type 
cannot  and  some  will  not  speak  the  truth.  Epilepsy,  especially,  is,  at  first, 
often  denied  and  only  discovered  when  a prolonged  acquaintance  naturally 
brings  facts  to  light,  or  convinces  the  parents  of  the  good-will  of  those 
interested.  But  many  lies  are  told  without  any  purpose,  and  when  the  least 
reflection  would  show  that  they  must  be  discovered.  For  instance,  one  woman 
of  considerable  education  and  good  circumstances  brought  her  child  to  me  for 
advice ; she  denied  any  family  history  on  her  side,  but  said  her  husband’s 
sister  had  been  insane.  She  referred  me  to  her  family  doctor,  and  I found  that 
her  mother  had  committed  suicide,  her  sister  was  insane,  and  she  henself  had 
been  in  an  asylum.  Again,  a woman  whose  child  was  admitted  to  the  Special 
Schools,  denied  any  history  of  epilepsy,  although  she  suffered  severely  from  the 
disease. 

Dr.  Ashby’s  statement  confirms  the  statement  of  other  medical  men  who 
have  had  special  opportunity  to  judge.  Dr.  Caldicott,  of  the  Earlswood 
Asylum,  says : ‘ In  our  statistics  the  one  cause  that  stands  prominently  forward 
is  heredity,  and  the  more  accurately  we  are  able  to  penetrate  the  family  history 
of  our  cases  the  more  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  a very  definite 
neurotic  taint  is  found  in  the  direct  and  immediate  progenitors.  For  my  own 
part,  I believe  this  to  be  as  high  as  70-75  per  cent.’ 

Dr.  Muller,  of  Augsburg,  also  says  that  heredity  accounts  for  70  per  cent, 
of  weak-minded  persons. 

Mr.  Butler,  speaking  at  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  said : — 

‘While  it  is  easily  possible  for  parents  of  normal  faculties,  through  dissipa- 
tion, vice,  or  disease,  to  produce  feeble-minded  offspring,  there  seems  no 
method  by  which  the  tendency  can  be  reversed  and  the  degeneration  thus 
easily  accomplished  replaced  by  regeneration  and  restoration  in  succeeding 
generations.  Usually  and  in  a large  number  of  cases  feeble-minded  children 
are  the  offspring  of  feeble-minded  parents.  It  is  equally  true  that,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  children  of  feeble-minded  parents  are  feeble-minded.’ 
Mr.  Butler  supports  his  contention  by  facts  and  statistics  drawn  from  the 
reports  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  of  Indiana,  which  contain  a mass  of 
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material  concerning  this  group  of  defectives,  carefully  collected  during  twelve 
years.  It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  insist  further  on  the  significance  of 
heredity.  I should  like  only  to  quote  Mr.  Butler  on  one  special  point.  He 
says : ‘ For  various  reasons,  which  will  occur  to  you,  the  mothers  are  often 
known,  when  the  fathers  are  not,’  and  he  gives  a case  of  a feeble-minded  man, 
married  several  times,  who  had  twenty  children.  We,  in  Great  Britain,  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  there  are  three  feeble-minded  boys  to  every  two  girls,  are 
too  apt  to  concentrate  our  attention  upon  the  women.  In  England,  excepting 
in  day-schools,  there  is  only  accommodation  for  about  fifty  weak-minded  boys. 
It  is  true,  some  find  their  way  into  idiot  asylums,  but  that  means  only  tem- 
porary care.  Who  counts  the  children  of  the  feeble-minded  men  ? Who 
thinks  of  them?  In  a recent  report,  the  medical  officer  to  the  London  School 
Board  says,  ‘ The  tendency  to  transmit  the  strain  of  feeble-mindedness  is 
apparently  chiefly  through  the  mother.’  The  fact  is  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
obtain  correct  information  as  to  the  mental  condition  of  the  fathers  of  weak- 
minded  children.  It  is  almost  always  the  mother  who  attends  to  give  informa- 
tion to  the  doctor  admitting  to  a special  class.  If  she  be  w'eak-minded,  the 
fact  is  apparent,  and  at  every  crisis  of  her  life  the  weak-minded  woman  is  more 
likely  to  come  under  notice  than  the  weak-minded  man. 

Granted  that  all  this  be  true,  we  see  that : — 

2.  In  almost  every  case  the  home  conditions  of  the  weak-minded  child 
must  be  the  very  worst  for  it,  and  that  mental  disease  is  the  one  (and  in  my 
opinion  the  only  one)  condition  that  justifies  and  even  demands  interference 
with  the  responsibility  of  the  parent  for  the  child.  Indeed  there  is  no  such 
responsibility  to  interfere  with.  That  is  the  difficulty.  You  might  as  well 
talk  of  the  responsibility  of  the  baby  in  arms,  as  of  that  of  the  weak-minded. 
Poor,  puzzle-headed  folk,  for  the  most  part  absolutely  without  will-power,  they 
are  men  and  women  to  whom  everything  happens — birth  happens,  and  death, 
and  parenthood,  and  they  are  as  little  responsible  for  the  two  latter  as  for  the 
former. 

Consider  what  must  be  the  home  conditions  of  a child  born  to  such 
parents : here  is  a criminal  court  picture  of  such  a home : ‘ Thomas  and 
Alice  Brown  were  charged  with  the  manslaughter  of  their  child  aged  thirteen 
months,  and  also  with  neglecting  the  child  in  a manner  likely  to  cause  her 
unnecessary  suffering  or  injury  to  health.’  The  National  Society  s officer 
prosecuted.  The  husband  was  a hard-working  man  and  earned  26s.  a week. 
A nurse  described  the  wasting  away  of  the  child  and  the  offensive  conditions 
under  which  the  prisoners  lived.  The  ‘ children  washed  themselves,  except 
the  child  of  four,’  it  went  dirty — dirtier  than  the  others.  Three  other  children 
had  died,  but  no  inquest  was  held.  This  child  was  insured.  A doctor  gave 
evidence  as  to  the  filthy  condition  of  the  room  and  the  child.  The  husband 
gave  evidence  that  his  wife  had  been  ‘ put  away  three  or  four  times  because 
her  head  was  weak.’ 
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When  I first  began  to  investigate  these  matters  in  Manchester  I visited  the 
houses  of  all  the  children  who  were  excused  school  attendance  because  of 
mental  defect.  It  was  a most  miserable  revelation.  It  was  then  I came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  only  solution  of  the  question  was  to  consider  every 
weak-minded  child  as  a possible  future  parent  and  to  act  accordingly.  I 
found  children  put  to  bed  and  left  there,  their  clothes  sold — why  clothe  a 
child  when  the  school  attendance  officer  does  not  call  ? I found  in  one  house, 
besides  the  child  who  was  the  excuse  for  my  errand,  his  sister,  a weak-minded 
woman  of  thirty-five,  nursing  her  third  illegitimate  child.  In  another,  besides 
my  boy,  I found  two  almost  imbecile  young  men,  ‘good  for  nowt  but  to  polish 
th’  fire-irons.’ 

3.  It  is  useless  to  talk  of  sin  in  connection  with  such  people  as  these ; 
crime  there  is,  in  abundance,  and  it  is  well  to  hold  the  terror  of  the  law  over 
them — perhaps  it  helps  a little.  But  the  sin  is  not  theirs.  I found,  too,  good 
parents  here  and  there,  sane  themselves  and  sadly  troubled  and  puzzled  by  the 
condition  of  their  child  and  such  are  always  terribly  anxious  as  to  what  is  to 
become  of  the  family  burden  when  they  are  gone.  Since  that  time  I have  seen 
very  many  children,  very  many  parents,  and  in  just  one  instance  the  ideally 
right  thing  was  being  done.  The  child  in  question  was  a weak-minded  gir 
who  had  also  the  misfortune  to  be  born  with  only  one  arm.  The  parents  were 
well-to-do  working  people  and  had  a large  family.  They  had  opened  a savings- 
bank  account  for  the  weakling  of  the  flock,  and  every  member  of  the  family 
contributed  to  it,  even  the  little  ones  sparing  half  the  inevitable  penny  for 
sweets.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the  weak-minded  children  even  of 
respectable  working-people  must  ultimately  come  upon  the  rates.  It  is  not  in 
the  power  of  the  parents  either  to  educate  and  safeguard  them  properly  during 
childhood  and  adolesence,  or  to  secure  a provision  for  them  in  after  life. 

4.  Here  I should  like  to  insist  once  more  upon  a fact  which  many  kindly 
and  hopefully-minded  persons  are  inclined  to  ignore — If  a child  is  really  weak 
of  intellect  you  cannot  cure  it.  lam  sometimes  told  that  I take  too  gloomy  a 
view  in  this  respect,  but  no  one  of  those  who  say  so  has  ever  been  able  to  tell 
me  of  the  cured  child.  I have  asked  for  him  often.  A few  weeks  since,  I 
asked  a room  full  of  experts,  at  Nuremberg,  who  had  been  talking  cheerfully 
of  curative  measures,  if  any  one  had  ever  seen  a case  cured  and  no  one  had. 
Until  this  has  been  grasped,  we  shall  still  find  the  trouble  increasing ; for,  until 
then,  we  shall  have  asylums  and  homes  and  charitable  institutions,  of  all  kinds, 
giving  these  poor  souls  a period  of  training,  making  them  approximate,  in  appear- 
ance, more  and  more  nearly  to  the  normal  standard,  and  then  turning  them 
out  to  become  the  parents  of  another  generation  of  feeble-minded  folk.  The 
more  nearly  the  weak  of  intellect  are  made  to  resemble  ordinary  people,  the 
greater  the  danger  to  society : if  they  are  discharged  from  control.  It  would  be 
better  to  keep  ten  people  under  control  all  their  lives  than  to  pass  a hundred 
through  an  institution,  no  matter  how  excellent  the  training  given. 
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5.  There  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  preventive  measures  in  dealing  with 
the  feeble-minded,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  such  preventive  measures  can 
only  be  carried  out  by  the  definite  and  complete  segregation  of  the  sufferers. 
An  objection  often  taken  to  this  plan  is  that  there  would  be  risks  of  ' putting 
away  ’ perfectly  sane  and  healthy  people.  I think  those  risks  to-day  really  do 
not  exist.  The  State  already  recognises  the  existence  of  the  feeble-minded 
child  and  provides  (in  a half-hearted  kind  of  way)  for  its  education  up  to  the 
age  of  sixteen.  The  first  thing  to  secure  is  that  the  Defective  and  Epileptic 
Children  Act  shall  be  made  compulsory  instead  of  permissive.  This  should 
bring  all  mentally  weak  children  under  skilled  medical  observation.  If  they 
are  under  the  observation,  for  some  time,  of  both  teacher  and  doctor  it  can 
hardly  be  possible  for  a mistake  to  be  made  and  all  who  are  really  feeble- 
minded should  be  transferred,  whilst  they  are  still  children,  to  a residential 
labour  colony,  where,  in  the  happiest  possible  conditions,  they  should  remain 
for  the  rest  of  their  days.  There  would  be  no  hardship  in  this.  It  is  the 
disastrous  interval  spent  upon  the  streets  that  gives  our  weak-minded  boys 
and  girls  their  restless  habits  and  makes  them  so  impossible  to  reclaim. 
Taken  in  hand  young  enough,  their  weakness  of  will-power  becomes  a factor 
in  their  favour.  It  is  as  easy  to  run  them  into  a good  groove  as  a bad  one,  and 
as,  left  at  large,  they  obey  every  suggestion  of  evilly-disposed  persons,  or  their 
own  animal  passions,  so,  under  good  and  kind  control,  they  remain  harmless 
and  obedient  children  to  the  end  of  their  days. 

6.  Another  objection  taken  to  this  plan  is  its  costliness : there  is  such  an 
immense  number  of  these  people,  probably  at  the  very  least  100,000  in 
addition  to  110,000  certified  idiots,  imbeciles,  and  lunatics.  But,  to  begin 
with,  the  burden  will  not  grow  less  by  waiting : not  only  do  the  feeble-minded 
increase,  but  the  number  of  the  certified  insane  increases  constantly,  fed  from 
the  ranks  of  the  uncertified.  And  then,  we  must  remember  that  in  asking  that 
these  100,000  may  be  cared  for,  we  are  not  imposing  any  fresh  burden  upon 
the  ratepayers.  We  are  only  asking  that  an  old  burden  should  be  borne  in  a 
less  costly,  more  reasonable,  more  humane  way. 

7.  Let  us  ask  ourselves  what  these  100,000  weaklings  are  doing  now,  and 
then  consider  what  they  might  do  in  surroundings  proper  for  their  condition  : 
w'e  shall  find  that  we  are  already  taking  care  of  them,  only  instead  of  calling 
them  feeble-minded,  we  call  them  paupers  and  criminals  and  provide  for  them 
in  workhouses  and  gaols.  Recently  a case  was  reported  of  a woman  convicted 
for  the  fortieth  time.  It  was  added  that  she  was  known  to  be  of  feeble  mind. 
Can  there  be  greater  and  more  extravagant  stupidity  than  to  put  the  machinery 
of  the  law  in  motion  forty  times  for  the  sake  of  a poor  creature  who  might 
have  been  detained  in  a happy  home,  before  she  had  begun  to  be  harmful  to 
herself  or  other  people?  What  can  life  be  for  an  unprotected  youth  who  has 
absolutely  no  power  of  self-direction  ? He  must  become  the  victim  of  every 
vicious  person  in  whose  path  he  falls.  I have  heard  parents  congratulate 
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themselves  on  the  facile  obedience  of  their  children.  I begin  to  look  upon 
natural  obedience  as  a most  dangerous  trait  in  a child’s  character.  One  little 
lad  I know  steals  constantly,  because  he  is  told  to  do  so : he  never  has  any 
benefit  from  his  thefts;  another  put  a stone  through  a plate-glass  window 
because  a child  of  five  told  him  to  do  it.  Twice  I have  noted  cases  in  which 
boys  of  weak  intellect  were  punished  for  attempting  to  wreck  trains  in  conjunc- 
tion with  others  who  were  normal  in  mind.  How  obvious  is  the  next  step  ! 
Take  this  case— ‘J.  W.  (26)  and  W.  J.  (20)  were  charged  with  a series  of 
thefts  and  burglaries.  They  were  tailors,  working  together.’  ‘ Mr.  Jones,  on 
behalf  of  J.  VV.  could  say  nothing  in  excuse  or  extenuation  of  the  offences  and 
could  suggest  no  motive : he  was  not  in  need,  he  was  not  intemperate,  did  not 
bet,  and  was  respectably  connected.  On  behalf  of  the  other  prisoner  medical 
proof  was  given  that  he  was  of  uncertain  intellect  and  might  be  easily 
influenced  to  do  wrong.  The  judge  said  he  could  not  understand  why  J.  W. 
committed  the  crimes.  He  also  told  W.  J.  that  whether  he  was  clever  or  not 
he  must  be  good.’ 

Is  the  judge  the  only  one  who  cannot  understand  ? Is  it  not  likely  that  the 
older  prisoner  did  not  himself  understand?  And  as  to  poor,  puzzle-headed, 
easily  persuaded  W.  J.  can  anything  be  more  futile  or  foolish  than  the  method 
of  the  law  in  dealing  with  him  ? He  is  told  he  must  be  good  even  if  he  is  not 
clever  and  is  sent  to  prision,  to  come  out  at  the  end  of  two  months,  minus  a 
character,  dropped  to  the  level  of  other  weak  and  wicked  human  beings.  It 
would  take  a very  clever  person  to  be  good  in  such  circumstances  and  W.  J.  is 
not  clever.  We  must  remember  that  theft  is  the  least  harmful  of  the  crimes 
likely  to  be  committed  by  the  weak-minded.  With  the  girls  as  with  the  boys 
the  stages  can  be  traced  from  the  feeble  child  to  the  criminal  adult.  Think  of 
little  M.  in  penal  servitude  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  for  drowning  her  master’s 
two  children,  to  be  released  at  thirty  ; or  of  that  other  who,  lately,  in  Cheshire 
drowned  her  child,  the  evidence  making  it  clear  that  she  was  ‘simple’  and 
almost  sure  that  she  was  epileptic.  All  of  us  must  have  been  struck  with  the 
number  of  apparently  purposeless  crimes  which  are  every  year  reported  in  our 
papers.  The  workhouses  as  well  as  the  gaols  tell  the  story.  I have  seen  a 
weak-minded  child  of  fourteen  in  the  workhouse  ward  with  her  infant  in  her 
arms.  All  women  guardians  know  what  her  future  would  be.  And  how 
intolerably  foolish  is  our  method  of  dealing  with  such  cases.  Two  years  ago 
one  Board  of  Guardians  was  actually  giving  out-relief  to  a mentally-defective 
male  pauper.  Another  was  giving  out-relief  to  twelve  such  persons.  Who  can 
tell  where  the  disastrous  consequences  of  leaving  them  at  large  will  stop? 
And  the  expense  of  it  all : the  foolish,  wasted,  reckless  expense  ! A convict 
costs  the  nation  j£40  a year,  a prisoner  ^(^24,  and  a pauper  ;^2i.  And  when 
this  money  has  been  expended,  no  particular  good  has  been  achieved.  We 
have  rolled  our  stone  up  the  hill,  only  to  relax  our  labours  and  let  it  roll  down 
again,  for  some  one  else  to  repeat  the  useless  labour.  For  three  months,  or  six 
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months,  or  a year  we  impose  upon  those  poor  souls,  in  gaols,  the  will-power  in 
which  they  are  lacking,  and  then,  when  they  have  for  a while  exercised  the 
good  habits  we  desire  for  them,  we  withdraw  our  help  and  down  they  go  again. 
So  again  we  take  them  into  workhouses,  we  feed  and  clothe  and  tend  them  at 
enormous  cost  and  then  let  them  go,  to  become  again  hungry  and  dirty  and 
neglected.  And  then,  think  again,  not  only  what  these  half-witted  folk  might  be 
saved  from  doing,  but  what  they  might  actually  do  to  help  themselves  in  suitable 
circumstances.  They  are  never  very  robust  and  their  bodily  weakness  must 
always  be  considered,  but  they  can  all  work,  more  or  less,  and,  if  they  are 
early  trained  to  work  they  like  it.  Probably,  in  the  milder  cases,  the  sum 
which  would  be  lacking  towards  their  complete  self-support,  would  be  the 
money  absorbed  by  the  wages  and  keep  of  their  supervisor,  who  would  supply 
the  will-power  which  they  want. 

8.  It  was  a wise  arrangement  which  threw  the  consideration  of  child  and 
adult  together  in  this  section.  No  one  can  say  when  the  weak-minded  child 
grows  up.  Mentally  he  is  always  a child  and  should  be  treated  as  such,  and, 
in  educating  him  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  we  shall  want  him  to  do 
something  towards  his  own  support.  If  we  struggle,  from  six  to  sixteen,  to 
teach  the  weak-minded  child  from  book.s,  we  waste  our  time  and  opportunity. 
On  the  other  hand,  manual  training  will  be  most  useful  and  should  always  be 
of  a practical  kind.  Hand  and  eye  can  be  trained  on  tasks  which  are  useful 
in  themselves  and  which,  when  completed,  give  the  child  the  pleasure  of 
feeling  that  he  has  achieved  something.  Let  him  learn  to  black  his  boots,  to 
dress  himself,  to  put  on  his  own  buttons,  to  knit  and  mend  his  own  stockings, 
to  prepare  his  own  meals,  and  make  his  own  bed.  Let  boys  and  girls  alike 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  gardening,  poultry  and  pig-keeping.  They  should  know 
that  the  vegetables  and  fruit  they  eat  are  of  their  own  growing.  We  are  trying 
an  experiment — a very  anxiously  watched  and  guarded  experiment — as  far  as 
possible  on  these  lines,  near  Manchester.  We  have  taken  charge  of  forty  boys 
and  girls  for  life.  Our  feeling  is  that  we  will  make  them  so  happy  that  they 
will  never  want  to  leave  us.  Some  of  the  boys  have  been  with  us  now  two 
years  and  have  never  slept  a night  away. 

They  are  perfectly  manageable  and  happy,  and  the  bigger  ones  already  con- 
tribute by  their  labour  towards  the  expenses  of  the  institution.  Nor  is  there 
any  unkindness  to  the  children  in  thus  utilising  their  little  powers  as  far  as 
they  will  go.  By  judiciously  varying  their  occupations  and  taking  care  that 
they  are  never  allowed  to  attempt  tasks  beyond  their  strength,  all  manual  work 
may  be  made  as  delightful  as  play.  It  is  a great  joy  to  a child  to  be  given  a 
spade  and  allowed  to  dig  a hole ; it  is  a greater  joy  still  to  be  shown  how  to 
dig  a series  of  holes  and  put  plants  in  them,  and  then  how  to  weed  and  water 
his  plants  and  gather  his  crop  in  due  season. 

I think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  children  as  these  can  be  trained 
and  kept  for  life  with  most  advantage  to  themselves  and  other  people  in  labour 
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schools  and  colonies  in  the  country.  Such  schools  should  be  most  rigidly 
inspected.  What  should  be  aimed  at  is  a simple,  wholesome  life  in  which  the 
workers  may  actually  produce  the  food  on  which  they  live.  Nor  should  the 
men  be  kept  entirely  to  the  outdoor  work  and  the  women  to  the  cooking, 
cleaning,  and  washing.  Mother  Earth  has  as  kindly  an  embrace  for  her 
daughters  as  for  her  sons,  and  both  would  gain  by  a variety  of  occupations. 

9.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  duty  of  the  State  and  of  the  individual 
in  this  matter  ? 

I have  put  it  to  many  audiences  now  that  they  can  find  out  for  themselves 
whether  or  no  what  I say  is  true.  And,  sometimes, — so  great  is  my  sorrow  for 
the  trouble,  so  appalling  are  the  facts  I have  come  to  know, — sometimes  I would 
gladly  accept  proof  that  I am  mistaken,  wTong,  have  exaggerated.  But  that 
proof  is  never  forthcoming,  and  I know,  in  my  heart  of  hearts,  it  is  best  not  to 
minimise  the  evil.  If  we  realise  our  condition  we  can  take  the  right  steps  to 
alter  it.  I say  our  condition,  for  the  condition  of  the  most  miserable  of  our 
fellow-cteatures  is  our  condition.  Shrink  from  them  as  we  may,  hold  ourselves 
aloof  as  we  will,  their  lives  touch  our  lives  and  some  part  of  their  weakness, 
some  part  of  the-  burden  of  their  faults  and  their  follies,  their  vice  and  their 
misery,  their  disease  and  their  insanity  must  rest  upon  our  shoulders.  We 
cannot  divide  ourselves  from  the  present  life  of  all  humanity;  nor  from  its  past 
and  our  past ; its  future  and  our  future.  But  one  thing  we  can  do.  We  can 
recognise  our  duty  to  the  Future  and,  since  the  laws  of  Science  are,  in  very 
truth  the  laws  of  God,  we  can  bend  ourselves  with  whole-hearted  devotion  to 
learn  and  obey  those  laws  and  so  secure,  for  the  generations  yet  unborn,  a 
healthier  and  happier,  purer  and  more  holy  life  than  we  have  known. 

{See  Summary  of  Discussion,  page  409.) 

HOME  RELIEF  TO  THE  MOTHERS  OF 
MENTALLY  AFFECTED  CHILDREN 
UNDER  SCHOOL  AGE 

By  JOHN  THOMSON,  M.D. 

Physician  to  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Edinburgh 

The  only  class  of  the  mentally  defective  among  the  poor  for  whom  ‘ Home 
Relief’  is  always  the  best  thing  is  that  of  the  little  children.  The  older 
children,  when  mentally  defective,  may  have  to  be  sent  away  from  home  in 
order  to  secure  for  them  such  changes  in  their  environment  as  their  welfare 
demands.  For  the  little  children,  however,  the  mother,  who  is  always  with 
them,  makes  the  only  environment  that  counts  for  anything.  It  is  only  by 
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raising  her  hopefulness,  cheerfulness,  energy  and  intelligence  and  her  efficiency 
in  every  way,  that  we  have  any  chance  of  doing  them  real  good. 

In  dealing  with  the  older  children  with  slight  mental  defect,  it  is  recognised 
that,  as  their  malady  is  largely  an  inherited  one,  little  help  can  be  counted  on 
from  the  mothers,  who  are  sometimes  not  very  much  more  sensible  than  the 
children.  With  regard  to  the  little  children,  however,  the  matter  stands 
somewhat  differently.  A large  proportion  of  those  children  who  show  signs 
of  mental  weakness  in  babyhood  are  suffering  from  the  direct  result  of  disease 
or  injury  occurring  at  or  before  birth.  This  sort  of  thing  has  generally  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  neurotic  heredity,  and  the  mothers  of  such  children  are 
often  most  sound-headed  and  estimable  women.  Even  when  their  intelligence 
is  not  at  a very  high  level,  the  strength  of  their  devotion  helps  wonderfully  to 
fit  them  for  their  duties. 

I need  not  dwell  on  the  misery  that  these  poor  mothers  of  mentally  defective 
babies  are  called  on  to  endure.  They  have  to  live  through  the  same  unending 
round  of  work  and  worry  over  their  children  as  their  neighbours,  but  they  have 
to  go  without  the  mother’s  natural  reward  of  pride  and  pleasure  in  them,  which 
to  the  others  makes  all  the  trouble  worth  while. 

Often  also  as  the  baby  grows  older,  the  mother’s  unthinking  and  ignorant 
ways  make  him  a more  active  source  of  unhappiness.  He  is  pampered  because 
he  is  weak,  until  he  grows  still  weaker ; and  humoured,  because  he  is  cross, 
until  he  becomes  exceedingly  passionate.  He  is  encouraged  to  shirk  everything 
that  is  at  all  difficult  or  unpleasant,  and  never  checked  when  he  does  anything 
disagreeable.  We  all  know  what  a torment  such  a child  can  become  even  in 
other  than  one-roomed  houses. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  which  the  object  of  this  Congress  suggests : — 
What  can  outsiders  do  for  these  mothers,  beside  befriending  them  in  a general 
sort  of  way  ? Is  there  anything  practicable  in  the  way  of  technical  assistance 
that  will  help  to  cheer  them  on  a little  and  give  them  a special  lift  with  their 
special  burden  ? 

In  the  strangely  few  instances  in  which  the  mother  is  quite  lacking  in 
affection,  the  child’s  case  is  indeed  a hopeless  one.  When,  however,  as  so 
often  happens,  the  mother’s  whole  heart  is  set  on  her  weakly  baby,  in  defiance 
of  his  obvious  outward  unattractiveness,  a great  deal  can  often  be  done  through 
her  to  make  him  happier  and  better  ; and  thereby  to  render  her  own  life  more 

bearable. 

It  makes  a great  difference  to  such  a woman  to  have  ready  access  to  some 
one  who  can  not  only  give  her  sympathy  and  general  assistance,  but  can  also 
tell  her  what  she  can  reasonably  aim  at  in  training  her  child.  It  is  no  small 
help  to  her  also  to  have  some  one  to  point  out  sympathetically  when  and  where 
she  is  making  mistakes,  and  especially  to  give  encouragement  by  telling  her 
when  she  is  doing  thoroughly  well  by  the  child. 

I would  suggest  that  the  ends  in  view  might  be  best  attained  by  providing 
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special  dispensary  hours  at  which  advice  could  be  regularly  sought  by  these 
women,  and  that  they  should  be  also  periodically  visited  in  their  homes. 
I think  also  that  printed  suggestions  as  to  treatment  are  useful  in  some  cases. 

1.  A Special  Dispensary  Hour.  These  children  are  the  natural  charge  of 
the  medical  profession,  and  they  ought  to  be  kept  under  medical  supervision 
all  through  their  lives.  They  should  be  brought  periodically  to  a dispensary 
or  children’s  hospital  out-patient  department  at  a special  hour,  to  have  their 
cases  carefully  considered  and  noted,  and  their  progress  observed.  There  are 
quite  enough  such  children  in  all  large  towns  to  make  such  a clinique  well 
worth  holding.  It  should  not,  of  course,  be  designated  in  any  way  that  could 
offend  the  mother.  All  that  should  be  known  is  that  at  that  particular  hour 
children  are  seen  who  require  very  special  attention.  Such  a department 
would  not  only  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  children  and  their  mothers,  but 
would  form  a valuable  centre  of  work  in  a most  interesting  branch  of  medical 
study. 

2.  Home  Visitation  by  Suitable  Lady-  Visitors.  This  is,  doubtless,  already 
being  carried  out  to  a certain  extent  in  many  towns  by  societies  similar 
to  the  Invalid  and  Cripple  Children’s  Aid  Association  in  London  and  the 
recently  formed  Cripple  and  Invalid  Children’s  Aid  Society  here.  What 
I suggest  is  that  it  should  be  recognised  as  an  important  branch  of  such 
Societies’  work,  and  be  in  the  hands  of  visitors  who  are  not  only  specially 
interested,  but  also  specially  instructed,  in  their  duties.  It  would  be  well  also 
that  these  visitors  should  be  closely  in  touch  with  the  special  clinique 
above-mentioned. 

3.  Printed  Suggestions  for  the  Mothers.  It  is  sometimes  a help  to  intelligent 
mothers  to  have  by  them  a printed  copy  of  the  most  important  of  the  general 
directions  given  them  at  the  clinique.  The  following  paper,  which  I am  in  the 
habit  of  using,  mil  serve  to  illustrate  what  I mean  : — 

‘Your  child  needs  to  be  carefully  taught  to  do  things  that  other  children  do 
without  teaching.  In  time  he  may  learn  to  do  them  quite  well  if  you  only  persevere. 

‘ Remember  that  improvement  cannot  be  sudden  ; it  can  only  come  gradually  by 
getting  him  to  do  over  and  over  again  little  things  that  he  is  not  good  at.  Notice, 
therefore,  what  things  he  cannot  do  as  well  as  other  children,  and  try  to  teach  him  to 
do  them  better  one  by  one.  Do  not  go  on  doing  for  him  anything  that  you  can 
possibly  get  him  to  do  for  himself — such  as  feeding  or  dressing. 

‘ Encourage  him  especially  in  doing  those  things  that  he  finds  a little  difficult,  but 
do  not  give  him  anything  to  do  that  is  quite  too  hard  for  him.  Utter  failure  will 
discourage  him,  while  success  in  anything  that  is  not  mischief  will  do  him  a great 
deal  of  good. 

‘ Always  encourage  anything  harmless  that  he  does  of  his  own  accord.  Such 
things  please  him  far  more  than  what  you  tell  him  to  do,  and  are  also  better  for  him  ; 
but  never  let  him  even  begin  to  get  into  a habit  of  making  faces,  or  of  making  any 
noises  that  you  would  not  like  your  other  children  to  learn. 

‘If  he  seems  to  notice  too  little,  encourage  him  to  look  at,  listen  to,  or  handle 
anything  that  he  is  taken  up  with.  Any  sort  of  interest  helps  to  brighten  him. 

‘ Do  your  best  to  keep  his  body  as  strong  as  possible  by  carefully  seeing  to  his 
food  and  clothing,  and  by  taking  him  into  the  fresh  air  as  much  as  you  can. 
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‘Nobody  knows  how  much  he  may  improve;  that  will  depend  largely  on  the 
amount  of  trouble  and  patience  you  spend  on  him.’ 

Such  printed  instructions  may  help  the  mother  to  remember  what  she  has 
been  told  to  do  and  what  not  to  do  for  the  child.  It  is  mainly  of  use  to  those 
who  have  already  been  carefully  spoken  to  about  the  matter.  Another  useful 
function  of  such  a paper  is  that,  while  it  encourages  the  mother  to  work  for 
a possible  degree  of  improvement,  it  leads  her  insensibly  to  abandon  the  false 
hopes  of  sudden  unworked-for  recovery  which  so  often  cause  bitter  disappoint- 
ment and  discouragement. 

Were  some  such  measures  adopted  as  those  I have  described,  it  might, 
I believe,  benefit  many  of  these  mothers  considerably.  It  would  also  tend,  in 
the  case  of  the  children  who  were  destined  for  special  institutions  later,  to  bring 
them  to  these  with  less  to  learn  that  they  should  have  learned  before,  and  with 
a very  great  deal  less  to  unlearn. 

{See  Summaty  of  Discussion^  page  422.) 
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Notre  distingue  collegue,  ^\.  le  D"  A.  Marie,  a enonc6  dans  son 
« Expose  relatif  aux  Gongres  internationaux  d’asslstance  familia- 
le  )),  parmi  les  buts  principaux  a suivre  par  ces  Gongres  ; « etu- 
dier  ce  qui  a 6te  fait  jusqu'a  ce  jour  a I’etranger  au  point  de  vue  de 
I’Assistance  en  famille  ».  G’est  dans  ce  but  que  j’ai  r6dige  le  pre- 
sent memoire.  Dans  ce  memoire  je  me  propose  de  montrer  brie- 
vement  les  principes  fondamentaux  de  la  loi  ecossaise  sur  I’assis- 
tance  publique,  et  de  faire  comprendre  sa  methode  d'operation 
en  me  servant  comme  exemple  de  la  ville  d’Edimbourg.  J’espere 
que  cet  expose  ne  sera  pas  hors  de  propos,  a cause  du  r6le  impor- 
tant que  I’asslstance  en  famille  joue  en  Ecosse. 

Les  principes  du  systeme  furent  etablis  par  la  loi  de  1845  (Poor 
Law  Act).  Selon  cette  loi  tout  indigent  a le  droit  d’etre  secouru 
s’il  ne  pent  pas  gagner  sa  vie,  a cause  de  vieillesse,  incapacite  men- 
tale,  maladie,  ou  suites  d’accident.  Tout  orphelin,  et  toute  veuve 
ou  femme  abandonnee  ayant  des  enfants  et  etant  sans  ressources  a 
egalement  ce  droit.  La  loi  en  Ecossse  differe  de  cedes  de  I’Angle- 
terre  et  de  I’lrlande,  a I’egard  du  droit  a I’assistance  des  indigents 
qui  sont  adultes  et  valides.  Dans  ces  pays,  tout  indigent,  meme 
adulte  et  vallde,  a le  droit  d’etre  admis  dans  un  hospice  ou  de- 
p6t  de  mendicite,  ou  d’etre  secouru  a son  domicile. 

' Rapfiort  prcparatoire  pour  le  troisieme  Gongres  d’assistance  familiale  (Ho- 
me relief)  Hdimbourg,  i-io  juin  190^. 


I -Crayon  administratif  est  celul  de  la  paroissc.  Nous  avons  la 
un  district  forme  primitivement  pour  des  raisons  purement  eccle- 
siastiques,  et  maintenu  ensuite  comme  une  division  territoriale 
pour  Tadministration  civile.  L’Ecosse  se  trouve  divisee  en  900  pa- 
roisses  environ.  A Edimbourg,  la  die,  ou  municipalile,  et  la  pa- 
roisse  sont  identiques  en  etendue.  Chaque  paroisse  est  requise  par 
la  loi  de  donner  assistance  a toutes  les  personnes  dans  le  denue- 
ment  qui  se  trouventdans  les  categories  enumerees  precedemmentet 
ayant  domicile  legal  dans  ses  limites.  f.e  devoir  d’administrer  cette 
assistance  oflicielle  est  confie  au  Conseil  de  paroisse,  qui  est  elu 
par  les  habitants,  mais  qui  est  quand  meme  sous  le  contrdle  du 
gouvernement,  c’est-a-dire  du  Local  Government  Board,  dont  le 
Secretaire  pour  I’Ecosse  (Ministre  de  I’lnterieur  pour  I’Ecosse)  est 
le  President.  En  ce  qui  concerne  les  alienes,  le  Conseil  de  parois- 
se est  soumis  au  contr6le  d’un  autre  Bureau  de  Gouvernement, 
celui  du  General  Board  of  Lunacy  for  Scotland,  ou  Commission 
Centrale  pour  les  alienes  en  Ecosse. 

Toute  personne  qui  ayant  demande  du  secours  se  Test  vu  refu- 
ser, a le  droit  d’appel  au  Sheriff  (premier  juge  de  paix  du  Com- 
te), et,  si  le  secours  etant  accorde,  il  le  croit  insuffisant,  il  peut 
avoir  recours  au  Local  Government  Board.  Si  le  Sheriff  trouve 
que  le  demandeur  est  en  droit  d’etre  assiste,  le  Conseil  est  oblige 
de  lui  venir  en  aide,  et  si  le  Local  Government  Board  trouve  que 
le  montant  de  I’assistance  donnee  est  insuffisant,  il  peut  ordonner 
tel  accroissement  qui  lui  semble  indique,  y compris  le  secours  d’un 
medecin  quand  cela  est  necessaire. 

Un  des  moyens  les  plus  importants  pour  venir  en  aide  au.x  pau- 
vres  est  le  Poor-house  ou  Mospice  des  Pauvres.  Chaque  paroisse 
est  tenue,  par  elle-meme,  ou  en  combinaison  avec  d’autres  pa- 
roisses,  de  se  mettre  en  mesure  d’offrir  aide  aux  demandeurs  en  les 
admettant  a un  Hospice  des  Pauvres.  Ce  moyen  d’assistance  est 
de  grande  utilite  pour  plusieurs  raisons.  On  peut  soigner  dans 
ces  etablissements  les  personnes  indigentes  qui,  par  suite  de  leur 
trop  grande  jeunesse,  de  leur  vieillesse,  de  leur  etat  maladif,  ne 
sauraient  ^tre  soignees  convenablement  ailleurs.  On  y peut  re- 


cueillir  aussi  les  personncs  qui  sont  vicieuses,  et  celles  qui  ii(S  se- 
raie.nt  pas  capables  cl’employer  convenablement  les  secours  qu’on 
pourrait  leur  donner  sous  d’autres  formes,  mais  Ic  regime  adopte 
n’est  pas  le  meme  pour  les  deux  categories  d assistes. 

Pour  la  premiere  de  ces  deux  classes,  c est-a-dire  pour  les 
personnes  tres  jeunes,  tres  vieilles,  ou  malades,  on  fait  tout  ce 
qui  est  possible  pour  leur  bien-etre  et  pour  leur  rendre  la  vie 
agreable,  mais,  pour  les  deux  autres  classes,  on  tient  a les  assu- 
jettir  a une  discipline,  qui  est  assez  severe,  quoique  non  cruelle, 
et  on  ne  leur  accorde  que  le  necessaire  en  logement  et  en  nour- 
riture.  Sous  le  rapport  de  leur  construction  et  de  leur  adminis- 
tration, les  Hospices  des  Pauvres  sont  soumis  au  controle  et  a 
I’inspection  du  Local  (jovernment  Board  et  cette  administration 
pent  ordonner  tout  ce  qu’elle  croit  necessaire  pour  le  bien-etre 
des  internes. 

Les  lois  relatives  au  traltement  des  alienes  ordonnent  que 
chaque  paroisse  ait  les  moyens  de  placer  dans  un  asile  les  malades 
qui  lui  incombent,  et  qui  doivent  etre  internes  soit  pour  leur 
propre  bien,  soit  pour  la  siirete  du  public. 

11  y a trois  autres  methodes  par  lesquelles  on  pent  assister  les 
pauvres  par  les  voies  oflicielles  : par  des  pensions  allouees  a des 
personnes  demeurant  chez  elles  (secours  a domicile),  en  les  mettant 
en  pension  dans  des  maisons  privees,  chez  des  etrangers,  ou,  dans 
le  cas  ou  ils  demanderaient  des  soins  tout  speciaux,  en  les  en- 
voyant  dans  les  etablissements  speciaux  oii  ils  seraient  en  mesure 
de  recevoir  ces  soins. 

II  est  entendu  que  I’assistance  officielle  qui  se  trouve  ainsi 
decrite,  est  simplement  I’assistance  obligatoire,  c’est-a-dire  cede 
que  la  loi  impose  aux  Conseils  de  Paroisse  a I’egard  de  toute  per- 
sonne  absolument  denuee  de  ressources  et  incapable  de  gagner 
son  pain.  Elle  ne  comprend  pas  les  autres  moyens  de  bienfai- 
sance  tels  que  I’admission  aux  hopitaux  etablis  sous  les  actes 
relatifs  a la  sante  publique,  pour  les  maladies  contagieuses  ; ni 
I’admission  aux  Maisons  Dieu,  pour  les  maladies  en  general  ou 
les  maladies  particulieres,  etablissements  tres  nombreux  dans  le 


pays  et  qul  sont  entretenus  par  la  charite  publique ; elle  ne  ; 
comprend  pas  non  plus  I’assistance  charitable  donnee  aux  pauvres 
chez  eux  par  une  foule  de  Societes  volontaires. 

Chaque  Conseil  de  Paroisse  est  tenu  de  nommer  un  employe 
salari6  qui  sera  appele  I’lnspecteur  des  Pauvres  et  dont  le  devoir 
est  d’appliquer  les  ordonnances  du  Conseil  et  de  conduire  les 
affaires  du  Conseil  entre  seances.  11  doit  compte  de  ses  actes  au 
Conseil  directement,  et  ensuite  au  Local  Government  Board, 
Quolque  le  Conseil  de  Paroisse  le  nomme,  sa  nomination  dolt 
recevoir  I’approbation  du  Local  Government  Board,  et  une  fois 
accepte  il  ne  pent  etre  renvoye  de  son  emplol  que  par  le  dit 
bureau.  Dans  les  plus  grandes  paroisses  il  se  trouve  aide  dans  sa 
besogne  par  des  clercs  et  des  inspecteurs  assistants.  Le  plus 
important  de  ses  devoirs  est  de  faire  une  enquete  sur  toutes  les 
demandes  de  secours  et  de  presenter  ces  demandes  au  Conseil, 
qui  decide  s’il  y a lieu  d’accueillir  la  demande  ou  non.  Dans  les 
cas  d’urgence,  I’inspecteur  est  tenu  de  venir  en  aide  Immediate- 
ment,  et  de  donner  un  secours  provisoire,  et  cela  dans  les  vingt-  j 
quatre  heures  qul  suivent  la  demande,  toutes  les  fois  qu’il  est  ^ 
reconnu  que  le  demandeur  est  digne  d’etre  assiste.  L’inspecteur  • 
est  tenu  aussi  de  visiter  periodiquement  toutes  les  personnes  qui  • 
resolvent  des  secours  et  de  s’assurer  du  besoin  de  secours,  et  de  j 
la  suffisance  du  secours  qu’elles  resolvent. 

Chaque  paroisse  est  obligee  de  tenir  un  livre  appele  « Le  Re-  f 
gistre  General  des  Pauvres  »,  dans  lequel  sont  inscrits  les  noms  ^ 
de  toutes  les  personnes  admises  a recevoir  des  secours  par  le 
Conseil  de  Paroisse.  Sur  ce  registre  general,  le  nom  de  chaque 
personne  alienee  est  inscrit  separement,  mais  dans  le  cas  de  per- 
sonnes saines  d’esprit,  le  nom  du  chef  de  famille  est  inscrit,  et 
les  membres  de  sa  famille  y figurent  comme  personnes  depen- 
dantes.  Done,  dans  le  cas  d’un  homme  marie,  son  nom  est  inscrit, 
sa  femme  et  ses  enfants  figurant  comme  personnes  dependantes. 
Dans  les  cas  de  veuves,  femmes  abandonnees,  ou  des  filles-meres, 
le  nom  de  la  femme  est  inscrit,  les  enfants  etant  consideres 
comme  dependants.  Les  noms  des  enfants  abandonnes  ou  orphe- 
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lins  sont  les  seuls  noms  d’enfants  qui  se  trouvent  seuls  sur  Ic 
registre. 

Les  fonds  necessaires  pour  subvenir  aux  frais  de  ces  divers 
modes  d'assistance  aux  pauvres  sont  couverts,  ainsi  que  les  frais 
d’administration,  dans  chaque  paroisse,  en  partie  par  les  produits 
d’une  contribution  prelevee  sur  les  proprietes  territoriales,  les 
maisons  et  autres  immeubles  situes  dans  la  paroisse,  et  en  partie 
par  une  subvention  re?ue  du  Gouvernement  Imperial.  De  plus  il 
y a des  fonds  provenant  de  contributions  variables  fixees  par  la 
lol ; il  y a aussi  les  sommes  remboursees  par  les  parents  de 
certains  assistes ; de  plus  il  y a certains  legs  charltables,  et 
‘ d’autres  fonds,  de  la  nature  de  contributions  volontalres,  verses 
I par  des  personnes  charltables  et  qui  sont  disponiblcs  dans  cer- 
" taines  parolsses  pour  le  bien  des  pauvres  et  administres  par  les 
Conseils  de  paroisse. 

‘ Nous  apprenons  du  rapport  du  Local  Government  Board  pour 
^ I’Ecosse  pour  I’annee  derniere  qu’a  cette  date,  99.016  personnes 
f recevaient  des  secours  de  la  part  de  I’assistance  ofhcielle,  ce  qui 
'■  donne  une  proportion  de  22  par  mille  de  la  population  totale,  et 
[ que  la  depense  annuelle  pour  le  maintien  de  ces  personnes  s’elevait 
a la  somme  de  28.5^1 .500  fr.  (£  i,i_|  1.660).  Parmi  le  nombre  total 
»•  des  personnes  secourues,  il  y en  avait  85.850  qui  dtalent  saines 
; d’esprit,  et  15,166  qui  etaient  alienees. 

Les  details  suivants  se  trouvent  dans  le  Rapport  du  Local 
► Government  Board. 

Les  85.850  pauvres  ordinaires  consistaient  en  51.^60  pauvres 
■ enregistres,  et  3-1.390  dependants  (les  femmes  et  les  enfants  des 
; pauvres  enregistres).  Ils  ont  re?u  les  secours  suivants  : 

I Chez  eux 

Enfants  pensionnes  chez  des  gardiens  ou 

dans  les  families 

Dans  les  maisons  des  pauvres 


70.536  82  p.  100 

5 • 6 » 

9 . 868  1 2 )) 

85.850  100  p,  100 
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Pour  les  I 3.  i66  alienes  indigents  il  a ete  pourvu  comme  il  suit  : 


Chez  eux 

En  pension  chez  des  gardiens 

7 P' 
>3 
80 

Dans  les  asiles 

13.166 

100  p, 

Dans  le  Rapport  du  Local  Government  Board  les  deux  pre- 
mieres classes  se  trouvent  groupees  sous  une  seule  rubrique  : 
« dans  des  maisons  privees  »,  parce  que,  au  point  de  vue  admi- 
nistratif,  les  alienes.  qu’ils  demeurent  chez  les  parents  ou  chez 
des  etrangers,  sont  traites  de  la  meme  maniere,  quant  au  con- 
trdle  et  inspection  officiels.  Pour  le  present  memoire,  cependant, 
il  sera  mieux  de  separer  les  alienes  qui  demeurent  chez  leurs 
parents,  ou  chez  eux,  « at  home  »,  de  ceux  qui  sont  « boarded 
with  nurses  »,  c’est-a-dire  pensionnes  chez  des  etrangers,  comme 
on  le  fait  dans  le  Rapport  du  Conseil  general  des  alienes.  Les 
nombres  suivants  sont  bases  sur  les  chiffres  donnes  dans  ce 
Rapport. 

La  somme  de  28.5.41.500  francs  depensee  pour  le  maintien  des 
pauvres,  sains  d’esprit  et  alienes,  provient  des  sources  suivantes  : 


Des  contributions  locales 21.049. 150  fr. 

Des  contributions  de  I'Etat  cn  subvention 6.105.625  » 

De  sources  volontaires 1.386.525  » 


28.531. 500  fr. 

11  sera  possible  de  donrier  plus  de  details  quant  aux  differentes 
manieres  de  venir  en  aide  aux  pauvres  en  decrivant  le  systeme  en 
usage  a Edimbourg,  mais  on  pourra  prendre  note  ici  que  les 
chiffres  donnes  deja  montrent  combien  est  grande  en  Ecosse  la 
proportion  des  pauvres  qui  sont  secourus  hors  des  asiles  ou  des 
hospices  des  pauvres.  Parmi  les  pauvres  sains  d’esprit,  82  p.  100 
sont  secourus  chez  eux,  6 p.  100  sont  des  enfants  en  pension,  ou 
chez  desgardiens,  ou  dans  des  families,  et  seulement  12  p.  100  se 
trouvent  dans  les  hospices  des  pauvres.  Parmi  les  pauvres  alienes. 


il  y en  a 7 P-  loo  regoivent  une  subvention  chez  eux,  c est  a 
dire  qui  sont  soignes  par  des  parents;  i8  p.  lOO  se  trouvent 
confies  a des  gardiens  ou  dans  des  families,  et  8o  p.  loo  se 
trouvent  dans  des  asiles  d’alienes.  Si  Ton  ajoute  les  chilTres  de 
toutes  les  categories  d’assistes,  il  en  resulte  que  72  p.  100  sont 
chez  eux,  7 p.  100  chez  des  gardiens  ou  dans  des  families,  et 
21  pour  100  dans  des  hospices  ou  asiles  publics. 

11  est  interessant  de  noter  les  ages  des  personnes  assistees.  Le 
rapport  donne  les  ages  des  pauvres  inscrits  sur  les  registres  et  qui 
sont  sains  d’esprit ; ceux  ayant  moins  de  i.)  ans  representent 
8 p.  100  du  nombre  total,  ceux  de  i q a65  ans,  qq  p.  1 00,  et  ceux  ayant 
plus  de  65  ans,  43  p.ioo.  Parmi  les  dependants  se  trouvent  compris 
pour  environ  go  p.  100  les  enfants  ; les  proportions  respcctives  sont 
dcqop.  100  ayant  moins  de  iq  ans,  environ  30  p.  100  entre  iq  ct 
65 ans,  et  environ  30  p.  100  au-dessus  de  65  ans. 

I 

! l’aSSISTANCE  OFFICIEl.LE  DES  PAUVRES  DANS  LA  VILLE  d’eDI.MBOURG 
f. 

[■  L’Inspecteur  des  pauvres  pour  la  paroisse  d’Edimbourg  est  aide 
i dans  sa  besogne  par  18  clercs  etautres  employes  dans  son  bureau, 
f et  un  service  du  dehors  de  ii  inspecteurs  assistants,  dont  le 
\ devoir  est  de  visiter  dans  leurs  domiciles  les  pauvres  qui  regoivent 
P des  subventions  chez  eux,  periodiquement  et  regulierement,  et  de 
I faire  connaitre  tout  changement  qui  arrive  dans  leur  situation, 
j aux  comites  charges  de  la  distribution  des  aumdnes.  Il  y a aussi 
f 9 medecins  ayant  chacun  un  district  de  service,  et  dont  le  devoir 
est  de  visiter  les  pauvres  malades  chez  eux  ; il  y a,  dans  les  deux 
^ hospices  pour  les  pauvres  qui  appartiennent  au  Conseil,  un  nom- 
bre  total  de  70  surintendants,  infirmiers  et  autres  employes.  Au 
't  bureau  central  il  se  trouve  aussi  un  bureau  pour  le  percepteur  qui 
f a sous  ses  ordres  q clercs  dont  le  devoir  estde  percevoir  les  contri- 
? butions  imposees  par  le  Conseil  pour  le  maintien  des  pauvres. 
^ Il  y a done  un  personnel  de  1 iq  individus  au  service  du  Conseil. 
^ Les  alTaires  du  Conseil  sont  traitees  par  des  Comites  choisis 
parmi  les  membres,  qui  entreprennent  chacun  une  portion  du 

\ 


travail,  et  I’inspecteur  est  le  greffier  cle  chaque  comite.  I.^es  di- 
vers comites  se  chargent  des  difTerents  sujets,  tels  que  les  finan- 
ces, Ics  causes  legales  et  ainsi  de  suite  ; mais  les  comites  qui  se 
rapportcnt  le  plus  directement  au  travail  du  Conseil  sont  le  Re- 
lievm<r  Co?«;7n//ce(Comitedistributeurd’aum6nes),  le  Medical  Com- 
mitlcc  (Comite  qui  surveille  les  malades),  etle  Childrens  commillee 
(qui  surveille  les  enfants).  Le  comite  qui  alloue  les  aumones  se 
divise  en  q sous-comites  qui  ont  chacun  une  division  separee  de  la 
paroisse.  Chacun  des  sous-comites  se  reunit  une  fois  la  semaine 
pendant  la  plus  grande  partie  de  I’annee,  et  il  regie  toutes  les  de- 
mandes  de  secours  dans  sa  propre  division  de  paroisse.  II  decide 
toutes  les  questions,  quant  a la  nature  et  au  montant  de  I’assistance 
qui  sera  donnee,  et  la  periode  durant  laquelle  I’assistance  conti- 
nuera.  Le  Comite  des  malades  s’occupe  de  I’assistance  medicale 
qui  sera  donnee  aux  pauvres,  et  se  charge  de  I’administra- 
tion  des  alienes  loges  dans  les  maisons  privees  ; il  se  reunit  une 
fois  par  mois.  Le  Comite  des  enfants  se  reunit  egalement  une  fois 
par  mois  et  s’occupe  spccialement  des  orphelins,  des  abandon- 
nes,  et  des  enfants  separes  de  leurs  parents,  et  qui  sont  loges 
dans  les  maisons  privees.  Les  membres  de  tout  le  Conseil,  en 
dehors  des  visiles  regulieres  d’inspection  par  I’inspecteur  et  ses 
sous-inspecteurs,  visitent  periodiquement  eux-memes  les  enfants 
et  les  alienes  qui  sont  loges  dans  differentes  maisons  privees. 

L’administration  entiere  du  Conseil  est,  quant  aux  pauvres  sains 
d’esprit,  sous  le  controle  du  Local  Government  Board  pour 
I’Ecosse  ; et  quant  aux  alienes  pauvres,  sous  le  controle  du  Con- 
seil general  des  alienes  en  Lcosse  (General  Board  of  Lunacy), 

Le  Bureau  de  secours. 

Le  rble  du  Comite  de  secours  a beaucoup  d’analogie  avec  celui 
des  bureaux  de  bienfaisance  de  France.  11  ne  comporte  pas,  dans 
son  service,  I’administration  des  hospices,  la  construction  et  1 en- 
tretien  des  constructions,  les  questions  juridiques  pour  lesquelles 
le  Conseil  peut  ^tre  interesse  ; neanmoins  un  coup  d’oeil  sur  ce 
departement  montre  qu’il  concerne  directement  I'assistance  publi- 


que.  Durant  I’annec  a laquelle  nos  statistiques  se  rapportent, 
1.1.657  cas  de  personnes  assistees,  ou  de  personnes  reclanaant  I’as- 
sistance,  furent  soumls  a I’examen  du  comite.  Us  consistent  en 
2.203  cas  de  solliclteurs  qui  n avalent  pasete  prevus  sur  les  listes 
du  comite  et  en  12.^54  cas  de  personnes  inscrites  a I’assistance  au 
commencement  de  I’annee  ou  prec6demment  en  instance  d assis- 
tance. Les  2.203  nouvelles  demandes  furent  reparties  de  la  ma- 


niere  suivante  : 

Assistance  donnde  a la  maisor. ' -oo-t 

Admis  aux  hospices  el  asiles ; °79 

Admissions  ofFerles  a I'hospice  et  refusces  par  Ic  sollicitcur -2^ 

Demandes  repoussees  -IO 

Demandes  retirees  volontaircment 


Dans  les  12.454  cas  anciens  void  le  resultat  d’un  nouvel  e.xamen 


par  le  comite  : 

Assistance  a domicile  continui^e 5-9-7 

))  ))  renouee 3-)8 

))  ))  accrue 247 

))  ))  rcduite 132 

))  ))  non  continuee  et  admission  A I’hospice...  uk) 

))  ))  non  continuee  parce  que  les  receplionnai- 

res  ne  furent  plus  admis  a I'assislance. . 984 

.-Vssislance  continuee  a I'hospice 3-035 

Nouveaux  examens  : admission  a I’hospice  offcrte  mais  refusee.  . O02 

Demandes  volontairemcnt  retirees i35 

Nouveaux  examens  refuses 35 
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L’etat  des  nouveaux  solliciteurs  et  des  personnes  dont  les  cas 
furent  a nouveau  examines  etait  comme  suit  : 


NOUVEAUX 

SOLLICITEURS 

CAS 

DKJA 

TKAITES 

TOTAUX 

Ag6s  et  infirmes 

177 

2.931 

3.108 

Veuves  avec  enfants 

86 

1.808 

1.894 

Femmes  abandonnees 

54 

145 

199 

Mferes  d'enfants  illegitimes 

24 

53 

77 

Souffrant  de  maladie 

1.613 

7.000 

8.613 

Femmes  d'hommes  en  prison. . .. 

16 

54 

70 

Enfants  de  parents  en  prison 

11 

15 

26 

Orphelins 

13 

57 

70 

Enlants  abandonnds 

33 

41 

74 

Aliends 

176 

350 

526 

Totaux 

2.203 

12.454 

14.6.57 

Le  noinbre  total  de  pauvres  officiellement  assistes  par  le  conseil 
paroissial  crKdimbourg  au  15  mai  1900  etait  de  5.783.  Ce  nombre 
represente  une  proportion  de  18  p.  i.ooo  de  la  population  totale 
de  la  ville  ou  une  moyenne  de  i par  52  habitants. 

Du  nombre  entier,  ^.855  appartenaient  a la  classc  ordinaire 
pauvre,  et  928  etaient  alienes.  La  voie  par  laquelle  les  deux  classes 
furent  etablies  est  montr^e  dans  I’etat  suivant  ; 


PERSONNES  OFEICIELLEMENT  ASSISTEES 
AU  15  MAI  1903 

PAUVRES 

Oltlll.NAIIIIDS 

SAINS 

PAUVRES 

ALIliN^S 

TOTAL 

Nombre 
lot  ill 

Nombre 

l».  loo 

Nombre 

lotiil. 

Nombre 
l>.  loo 

Nombre 
to  till. 

Nombre 
1>.  100 

Dans  les  etablissements  .. . 

1081 

22 

623 

67 

1704 

30 

A leur  propre  domicicile  . . 
Pensionnes  avec  nourri- 

3279 

G8 

30 

3 

3309 

57 

ciers  ou  en  famille 

49.5 

10 

275 

30 

770 

13 

Totaux 

4855 

100 

928 

100 

5783 

100 

Dans  cet  etat,  les  colonnes  qui  se  rapportent  aux  pauvres  ordi- 
naires  ne  comprendront  pas  simplement  les  pauvres  enregistres 
mais  aussi  leurs  dependants,  c’est-a-dire  leurs  femmes  et  leurs 
enfants.  Ces  dependants,  au  nombre  de  du  total  de  3.279 

personnes  assistees  a domicile,  comprennent  175  femmes  d’hom- 
mes  enregistres,  et  1.579  enfants  de  pauvres  enregistres;  le  reste 
sont  des  veuves. 

Des  526  qui  furent  pensionnes  chez  des  nourriciers,  232  etaient 
dependants,  etant  les  enfants  de  personnes  dont  le  caractere  ou 
les  conditions  materlelles  les  rendaient  impropres  a etre  des 
gardiens  satisfaisants,  et  dont  il  etait  desirable  de  separer  les 
enfants.  Des  1.050  on  institutions,  168  etaient  dependants,  princi- 
palement  des  enfants  qui  pour  des  raisons  variees  ne  pouvaient 
etre  places  chez  des  nourriciers,  ou  pour  lesquels  le  placement 
chez  des  nourriciers  n’avalt  pas  ete  encore  effectue. 


l.a  table  suivante  montre  175  femmes  et  1.579  enfants  de  per- 
sonnes  assistees  a leur  propre  domicile,  les  sexes,  les  ages,  et 
les  conditions  civiles  des  pauvres  assistes  selon  qu’ils  le  sont  a 
domicile,  chez  des  nourriciers,  en  habitations  privees  ou  en  insti- 
tutions centralisees. 

Les  sexes  des  enfants  des  pauvres  enregistres  vivant  a domicile 
n’etant  pas  reportes  sur  les  livres,  les  dependants  ont  etc  omis  de 
la  table  cl-dessus.  S’ilsavaient  6td  Indus,  le  total  du  nombre  des 
pauvres  sains  d’esprit  aurait  ete  accru  de  1.754,  la  distribution 
generale  d’apres  Tage  aurait  6te  etablie  comme  suit  : 


MOINS 

DE 

l'»  ANS 

AGE 
DK  I'l 

A 

(15  ANS 

PLUS 

DE 

(io  ANS 

TOTAU.V 

En  institutions  centralisees 

227 

472 

382 

1.081 

A.  domicile 

1.600 

972 

707 

3.279 

En  nourrice  on  en  famille 

433 

60 

2 

495 

Totaux 

2.260 

1.504 

1.091 

4.855 

Get  etat  indique  les  nombres  donnes  pour  chaque  periode  eco- 
nomique  de  vie  de  I’ensemble  des  personnes  assistees  ; 40  p.  100 
du  tout  consistent  en  enfants  de  moins  de  14  ans  et  appartiennent 
a la  periode  de  preparation  ; 31  p.  100,  entre  14  et  65  ans,  appar- 
tiennent a la  periode  de  travail  efl'ectif,  et  22  pour  100  de  plus  de 
65  ans  appartiennent  a la  periode  d’inactivite  et  de  decadence. 

Le  nombre  928  des  alienes  pauvres  donne  dans  la  table  est  un 
nombre  exceptionnellement  grand,  etant  equivalent  a 3 p.  100  de 
la  population  totale  d’Edimbourg. 

11  pourra  etre  aussi  note  qu’en  b2cosse  un  grand  nombre  de 
personnes,  ne  soulTrant  pas  de  maladie  mentale  active  et  dange- 
reuse  pour  elles-memes  et  les  autres,  sont  classees  parmi  les 
alienes  pauvres.  Toute  personne  est  directement  ou  indlrectement 
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beneHciaire  cle  I’assistance  olficielle  qui  peut  etrea  propos  certifiee 
comme  etant  dans  un  etat  de  faiblesse  mentale  ou  en  mauvais 
etat  ; par  suite,  exposee  a soufTrir  de  negligences  ou  d’accidents 
facheux,  elle  est  placee  sous  la  surveillance  olficielle  et  classee 
parmi  les  alienes  pauvres.  II  est  bon  aussi  de  rappeler  que  le  gou- 
vernement  central  fournit  une  contribution  a I’egard  du  maintien 
du  pauvre  aliene,  lequel  ne  peut  pas  etre  assiste  comme  le  pauvre 
ordinaire  ; cette  circonstance  ne  pouvalt  manquer  d’accroitre  le 
nombre  des  personnes  qui  sont  enregistrees  comme  alienees  par 
les  autorites  locales. 

Ceux  qui  sont  familiers  avec  les  statistiques  sociales  compren- 
dront  que  de  telles  tables,  indiquant  le  nombre  de  personnes 
classees  alienees,  dependant  largement  des  conditions  d’adminis- 
tration  sous  lesquelles  le  classement  est  fait. 

INDIGENTS  ASSISTES  DANS  I.ES  ETABLISSEMENTS  MOSPIIALIERS 

Comme  I’objet  de  cette  note  est  de  decrire  le  systeme  ecossais 
de  I’assistance  publique  plus  specialement  dans  ses  relations  avec 
I'assistance  a domicile,  il  n est  pas  necessaire  de  s’appesantir  sur 
les  pauvres  sains  d’esprit,  secourus  dans  les  maisons  de  pauvres 
et  les  hopitaux ; ou  sur  les  alienes  pauvres,  soignes  dans  les 
asiles.  11  a ete  deja  dit  que  la  maison  des  pauvres  a pour  but 
•I’assistance  de  deux  classes  de  personnes  ; i"  ceux  dont  I’indi- 
gence  est  due  au  jeune  age,  a la  vieillesse,  a I'infirmite  ou  a la 
maladie;  2”  et  ceux  dont  I’indigence  est  , due  au  vice  ou  a I’impre- 
voyance.  Pour  la  premiere  de  ces  deux  classes,  la  maison  des 
pauvres  est  seulement  employee,  par  les  autorites  d’Edimbourg, 
quand  il  n’a  pas  ete  possible  de  donner  aux  assistes  des  habita- 
tions privees  convenables  ou  pour  un  temps  court,  jusqu’a  ce 
qu’ils  puissent  s’en  procurer.  Pour  ceux  souflrant  de  maladie,  un 
placement  a I’hdpital  et  le  traitement  sont  fournis;  pour  le  reste 
le  confortable  d’un  domicile  est  autant  que  possible  procure  et  une 
grande  liberte  accordee.  Pour  la  seconde  classe,  la  nourriture, 
les  vetements  et  les  logements  sont  procures,  mais  ils  sont  sujets 
il  de  stricts  reglements  sur  le  travail  qu’ils  sont  forces  de  faire 
ainsi  que  sur  leur  conduitc  en  general. 


11  n’est  pas  possible  de  separer  ces  cliffercntes  classes  tout  a 
fait  strictemcnt.  Les  vieux  et  les  inlirmes  par  cxemple  sont  gene- 
raleinent  classes  parmi  ceuxqui  se  comportent  bien,  quoique  leur 
concluite  puisse  avoir  ete  mauvaise  anterieurement.  Mais  les  969 
habitants  des  maisons  de  pauvres  d’lTdimbourg,  a la  date  a laquelle 
notre  statistique  se  rapporte,  peuvent  etre  classes  en  i5oenfants, 
365  adultes  appartenant  a laclasse  paresseuse,  dissolue  ou  impre- 
voyante,  150  de  bonne  conduite,  mais  infirmes,  et  304  soulTrant 
de  maladies,  lesquelles  requierent  un  traitement  medical  a I’hd- 
pital.  Les  150  enfants  consistent  en  enfants  illegitimes  de  femmes 
vivant  dans  les  maisons  de  pauvres  et  d’enfants  temporairement 
secourus  dans  les  maisons  de  pauvres,  jusqu’ii  ce  que  des  nour- 
rices  convenables  soient  trouvees  pour  les  recevoir  comme  pen- 
sionnaires.  Les  112  personnes  restant  sont  placees  dans  des  insti- 
tutions et  dans  des  hbpitaux  spcciaux  tels  que  ceux  pour  sourds- 
muets  et  pour  aveugles,  dans  les  ecoles  penitentiaires  (66  enfants 
coupables  furent  places  dans  ces  dernieres  institutions). 

Les  alienes  pauvres  detenus  dans  les  institutions  centralisees 
furent,  au  nombre  de  623,  places  dans  les  asiles  sous  la  direction 
des  administrateurs  locaux  et  sous  le  contr6le  de  I'administration 
generale  des  alienes. 

INDIGENTS  ASSISTES  A DO.MICILE 

Les  1.525  pauvres  ordinaires  enregistres  et  leurs  1.754  depen- 
dants qui  sont  portes  dans  la  table  comme  secourus  « a domi- 
cile » constituent  la  classe  qui  possede  dans  le  plus  large  des  sens 
la  vie  familiale.  11s  vivent  dans  les  circonstances  oil  ils  ont  vecu 
avant  qu’ils  fussent  atteints  par  I’infortune  qui  les  priva  des 
moyens  de  subsister.  La  vie  de  famille  qui  avait  existe  avant  qu'ils 
tombent  dans  le  denuement  subsiste  paisiblement.  L'activite  des 
autorites  de  la  paroisse  se  limite  a la  dotation  de  secours  pecu- 
niaires  autant  qu’il  est  necessaire  pour  vivre  avec  le  confort  rai- 
sonnable. 

Ces  secours  sont  partiels  ou  complets,  defrayant  I’assiste  de 
tous  besoins. 
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Dans  d’autres  cas,  c’est  seulement  un  supplement  au  salaire  de 
la  personne  assistee,  et  quelques  contributions  qui  peuvent  etre 
faites  d’apres  leurs  moyens  par  les  parents  ou  autres.  Le  but  des 
autorites  est  de  faire  secourir  les  personnes  assistees  par  elles- 
memes  tant  qu’elles  le  peuvent  faire  sans  soufFrance  deraisonnable, 
et  les  autorites  s’efForcent  aussi  de  faire  contribuer  les  personnes 
qui  en  sont  capables  au  soutien  de  leurs  parents  indigents  auxquels 
ils  sont  lies  par  des  liens  naturels.  C’est  a I’egard  de  ces  cas  (per- 
sonnes assistees  a leur  propre  domicile)  que  le  probleme  de  I’assis- 
tance  officielle  se  presente  sous  sa  plus  embarrassante  forme. 
C’est  ici  qu’il  est  le  plus  frequemment  Impossible  d’assurer  le 
secours  aux  necessiteux  reels  qui  ont  honnetement  faibli  dans  la 
lutte  pour  I’existence  sans  danger  d’encourager  la  coupable  oisl- 
vete  et  d’enlever  a I’activite  individuelle  un  puissant  stimulant.  Ici 
neanmoins  I’existence  de  la  maison  des  pauvres  et  la  cons^quente 
opportunite  d’ofIVir  I’assistance  par  I’admission  chez  elle,  dans  les 
cas  douteux,  est  importante,  et  en  verity  une  aide  indispensable 
aux  inspecteurs  et  au  comite  de  secours.  Les  demandes  d’assistance 
sont  parlois  faites  par  des  personnes  qui,  avecunsoln  raisonnable 
et  de  I’tinergie,  peuvent  s’en  passer  ; on  les  volt  alors  refuser  leur 
admission  au  Poor-house.  iMais  la  plus  grande  prudence  et  dis- 
cretion est  cependant  requise  dans  ces  cas  ; un  bien  plus  grand 
nombre  de  solllciteurs  se  rencontrent  parmi  lesquels  des  gens  dans 
le  plus  profond  denuement,  merltant  une  aide  bienvelllante,  et 
supportant  les  affres  de  I’extreme  pauvrete  ; souvent  ils  meurent 
d’inanition,  plutdt  que  de  se  soumettre  aux  conditions  de  la  vie 
des  maisons  des  pauvres.  Dans  les  tables  se  referant  a I’oeuvre  du 
Comite  de  secours,  il  a ete  montre  que  I’olTre  d’admission  a la 
maison  des  pauvres  avait  ete  refusee  par  225  dans  le  cas  de  solli- 
citations  nouvelles  et  par  602  dans  le  cas  d’anciennes  sollicitations, 
lesquelles  furent  cependant  prises  en  consideration  par  le  Comity  ! 

11  est  aussi  prouve  que  dans  109  cas  de  secours  a domicile,  le 
besoin  d assistance  etant  devenu  douteux,  I’offre  d’admission  a la 
maison  des  pauvres  fut  faite  et  refusee,  et  I’assistance  pr^cedem- 
ment  donnee  ne  fut  pas  continuee. 


Les  tableaux  montrent  que  sur  1.525  pauvres  enregistres  assistes 
a domicile,  266  seulement  dtaient  des  hommes  et  1.259  des  fem- 
mes. Parmi  les  femmes,  1.012  furent  port6es  comme  veuves  ou 
separees  de  leurs  marls,  parce  que  leurs  marls  etaient  malades 
dans  les  hdpitaux  ou  les  asiles.  11  y a ainsi  1.059,  ou  (S5  p.  100  du 
nombre  total  des  femmes,  qui  sont  veuves  ou  seules.  Ceci  merite 
d’etre  note  parce  que  cela  montre  combien  largement  la  mort  ou 
r^loignement  de  I’epoux  sont  cause  de  la  misere  parmi  les  femmes. 
La  vieillesse  egalement  contribue  aussi  largement  a produire  la 
pauvrete.  Sur  266  hommes  assistes  a domicile,  126  avaient  plus 
de  65  ans,  le  reste  consistant  en  souffrants  de  maladie  et  7 
orphelins  de  moins  de  iq  ans.  Sur  les  1.259  femmes,  505  avaient 
plus  de  65  ans  et  iq  enfants  de  moins  de  iq  ans  etaient  orphelins. 
Lerestant,  yqo  femmes,  etaient  ou  rendues  infirmes  par  la  maladie 
ou  sur'chargees  de  jeunes  enfants,  Quarante-deux  femmes  mariees 
avaient  leurs  maris  malades  dans  les  hbpitaux  ou  endroits  simi- 
laires  ; 35  etaient  abandonnees  par  leur  epoux  ; 567  etaient  veuves 
et  96  etaient  celibataires.  Le  nombre  des  enfants  dependants  de 
chacunede  ces  classes  est  porte  ci-dessous  ; 


ETATS 

FEM.MES  ENREGISTREES  PAUVRES 
ENTRH  14  ET  65  A?iS 

En  rants 
de  meres 
enumerees 
dans  la 
precedento 
cnlonne. 

ToU\iix. 

Iiicnpablos 
de  sc  sulTire 
|>iir  imiladic. 

Meres 
de  jeunes 
eiiraiits. 

Mariees 

42 

6 

36 

124 

Abandonn6es 

35 

3 

32 

85 

Veuves 

567 

172 

395 

1191 

Celibataires 

96 

94 

2 

2 

Totaux 

740 

275 

465 

1402 
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De  ce  tableau  il  ressort  que  37  p.  100  des  femmes  entre  iq  et  65 
ans  etaient  reduites  a la  pauvrete  par  la  maladie  etque63  p.  100 
etaient  obligees  de  requerir  I’assistancc  ofticielle  comme  etant  sur- 
chargees  d’enfants.  Le  nombre  moyen  d’enfants  pour  chaque  mere 
etait  environ  de  trois. 

Le  taux  de  la  mortalite  parmi  les  pauvres  enregistres  vivant  a 
leur  propre  domicile  est  eleve,  mais  il  faut  considerer  que  c'est  lii 
une  population  en  majeure  partie  debilitee  par  le  mal,  et  conte- 
nant  plus  de  qo  p.  100  de  personnes  de  plus  de  65  ans.  La  mort, 
pour  une  population  moyenne  de  i.6qo  durant  les  douze  mois 
consideres,  fut  de  1.13,  ce  qui  donne  un  taux  annuel  de  mortalite 
de  87  p.  100.  Le  taux  de  mortalite  parmi  les  1.525  enfants  ne  fut 
cependant  que  de  19,  cequi  peut  etre  regarde  comme  satisfaisant, 
car  c’est  seulementun  taux  de  12  p.  i.ooo. 

Hn  considerant  les  resultats  du  systeme  de  I’assistance  officielle 
aux  pauvres  a leur  propre  domicile,  il  est  bon  de  remarquer  qu’ils 
en  retirent  d’autres  bienfaits  que  la  seule  obtention  des  moyens 
de  subsistance.  11s  regoivent  un  secourable  aviset  des  appuis  mul- 
tiples des  agents  ofliciels  de  la  paroisse  quand  ils  le  requierent ; 
dans  beaucoup  de  cas  ils  profitent  grandement  de  la  discipline 
morale  que  la  reception  a domicile  du  secours  comporte.  Ils  de- 
viennent  sujets  a la  surveillance  officielle,  et  I’inconduite,  quelle 
qu’elle  soit,  les  mene  a la  suppression  du  secours  a domicile,  et  a 
1 offre  d admission  a la  maison  des  pauvres  en  remplacement  de  ce 
secours.  Dans  les  cas  ou  des  enfants  en  age  d’aller  a I’ecole  for- 
ment  une  partie  d une  famille  assistee,  les  fonctionnaires  de  la 
paroisse  sont  capables  de  donner  un  secours  valable  aux  autorites 
qui  eduquent,  en  verifiant  la  presence  reguliere  de  ces  enfants  a 
I’ecole,  et  en  I’aidant  (cantines). 

Le  montant  de  I’assistance  pecuniaire  donnee  au  pauvre  vivant 
dans  son  propre  domicile,  suivant  le  cas,  depend  de  plusieurs 
circonstances  ; la  principale  est  le  montant  des  salaires  de  la 
personne  pauvre,  le  nornbre  des  membres  de  sa  famille  et  le 
montant  de  1 assistance  qu’elle  peut  recevoir  de  sources  non 
<jflicielles. 


Dans  la  plupart  des  cas  les  personnes  assistdes  ne  cldpenclent  pas 
enticrcment  du  secours  officiel.  S'ils  n’ont  pas  de  parents  ou  d’a- 
mis  pour  les  secourir  et  n’ont  pas  d’autrcs  sources  de  revenu, 
ils  regoivent  generalement  quelques  secours  de  I’une  ou  I’autre 
associations  charitables  privees  de  la  ville.  Un  petit  nombre  de 
personnes  qui  sont  completement  privees  de  secours  et  qui  n’ont 
pas  d’amis  qui  veuillent  les  recevoir  comme  membres  de  leurs  fa- 
milies, sont  laissees  dans  les  maisons  privies,  car  on  considere 
que  de  tels  assistes  peuvent  ainsi  etre  mieux  soignes  que  dans 
I’hbpital  des  pauvres.  l.a  balance  ordinaire  des  allocations  aux 
personnes  recevant  le  secours  a domicile  est  de  3 francs  par  se- 
maine  pour  un  adulte  de  moins  de  70  ans  et  3 fr.  75  pour  une 
personne  de  plus  de  70  ans.  Pour  les  enfants  de  moins 
de  i.j  ans  vivant  avec  leurs  parents,  i fr.  80  est  donne  pour 
chacun.  De  cette  maniere,  une  veuve  non  atteinte  de  maladie  et 
ayant  trois  enfants,  recevrait  8 fr.  75  par  semaine,  3 fr.  15  pour 
elle-meme  et  1 fr.  80  pour  chacun  de  ses  enfants,  et  un  mari  et 
une  femme  de  plus  de  70  ans,  recevraient  7 fr.  50  par  semaine. 
Ces  allocations  ne  comprennent  pas  la  fourniturede  vetements  et 
d’autres  depenses  qui  peuvent  etre  necessaires  en  cas  de 
maladie,  et  elles  sont  graduees  suivant  les  besoins  de  chaque 
cas. 

Personnes  assistees  j)ensionnces  che-i  des  noun  ices 
ou  en  famille 

Les  personnes  pensionnees  au  domicile  prive  consistent  princi- 
palement  en  enfants  et  en  personnes  alienees  ; mais  a c6te  de 
ceux-ci  ilyaun  petit  nombre  d’adultes  invalides  qui  .sont  aussi 
secourus  par  ce  moj'^en.  Au  1 5 mai  ces  derniers  comptaient  au 
nombre  de  23  parmi  lesquels  10  hommes  et  13  femmes.  11s  etaient 
places  dans  des  families  dans  le  district  rural,  parce  qu’on  pensait 
qu’ils  seraient  soignes  avec  plus  de  satisfaction  de  cette  maniere 
qu’etant  places  dans  I’lidpital  des  pauvres. 

Un  autre  groupe  special  consiste  en  39  jeunes  personnes,  37 
gargons  et  2 jeunes  filles  de  plus  de  i-i  ans,  qui  furent  pensionnes 
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en  famille  oii  ils  apprennent  des  metiers  on  autres  occupations, 
tels  que  tailleurs,  ebenistes,  jardinage  ou  couture.  Ce  pensionnat 
de  jeunes  personnes  en  famille  en  vue  de  I’education  profession- 
nelle  a beaucoup  d’avantages  ; le  principal  avantage  etant  que, 
apres  que  leur  periode  d’apprentissage  se  termine,  ils  trouvent 
plus  aisement  un  emploi  desirable,  ayant  appris  leur  travail  dans 
des  circonstances  qui  les  mettent  dans  d’amicales  relations  avec  des 
patrons  et  des  compagnons  de  travail  connus  pendant  I'apprentis- 
sage,  a I’occupation  qu’ils  desirent  continuer.  Ils  forment  aussi 
des  associations  de  prevoyance  a domicile  des  le  debut  de  leur 
carriere,  cc  qui  les  identifie  avec  les  classes  respectables  de  tra- 
vailleurs  de  la  societe. 

Enfants  pensionncs  c/tez  des  noun  iciers  cl  dans  les  families 

Les  enfants  de  moins  de  i.]  ans  forment  le  plus  grand  contin- 
gent des  enfants  pensionnes  reunis.  Au  15  mai,ils  etaient  .153,  soit 
56  p.  100  du  total ; les  suivants  etant  assimiles  aux  alienes  pen- 
sionnes au  dehors  furent  275,  ou  36  p.  100  du  total  (arrieres).  Les 
enfants  pensionnes  neanmoins  ont  ete  indiques  deja  comme  cons- 
tituant  seulement  une  petite  proportion  du  nombre  total  des  en- 
fants assistes  par  le  Conseil  de  paroisse.  Le  nombre  total,  en  com- 
prenant  les  enfants  de  personnes  assistees  a domicile,  etait  de 
2.260,  parmi  lesquels  333  seulement  representant  19  p.  100.  11  y a 
21  enfants  orphelins  qui  apparaissent  dans  le  tableau  parmi  les 
personnes  vivant  a domicile,  qui  ne  sont  pas  comptes  parmi  les 
pensionnes  bien  qu’ils  puissent  etre  comptes  parmi  eux.  Ils  ont  ete 
classes  comme  « vivant  a domicile  » parce  qu’ils  resident  avec  les 
parents  qui  devraient  etre  leurs  gardiens  naturels  si  I’assistance 
publique  n’avait  pas  ete  requise. 

Les  333  enfants  classes  comme  pensionnes  chez  des  nourrices 
ou  en  famille  consistent  en  220  qui  sont,  soit  orphelins  sans  pro- 
ches  parents  juges  aptes  a les  garder  par  les  autorites  de  la  pa- 
roisse, ou  enfants  de  parents  qui  les  ont  abandonnes.  En  outre, 
213  ont  ete  retires  par  les  autorites  paroissiales  a leurs  parents  ne- 
gligents  ou  incapables  d’en  prendre  soin  (moralement  abandonnes). 

1 our  ^5  enfants  sur  ces  220,  des  parents  delaisses  furent  trou- 
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V(^s  qui  purent  les  pensionner  convenablement,  et  les  175  reslant 
furent  pensionnes  chez  cles  etrangers.  Les  21  j enfants  separes  de 
leurs  parents  furent  dans  tous  les  cas,  excepte  un,  pensionnes 
chez  des  etrangers.  11  y eut  ainsi  387  enfants,  206  gardens  et  181 
filles  pensionnes  chez  des  etrangers  specialement  choisis  par  le 
conseil  de  paroisse  comme  capables  d’etre  leurs  gardiens. 

Ces  387  enfants  furent  pensionnes  dans  les  alentours  de  seize 
villages  ou  petites  villes  situes  dans  les  districts  ruraux.  C’est 
ainsi  une  moyenne  d’environ  2^  enfants  pensionnes  aupres  de 
chaque  village.  Les  villages  sont  eparpilles  sur  une  region  com- 
prenant  six  comtes  et  couvrant  en  superficie  environ  60  milles  de 
longueur  sur  qo  milles  de  largeur,  ou  environ  2.qoo  milles  carres 
(100  kilometres  par  60  milles). 

Les  enfants  sont  eparpilles  sur  ce  vaste  espace  selon  I’opi-  j 
nion  des  administrateurs  ecossais  qu’il  ne  faut  pas  qu’il  y ait  | 
un  nombre  trop  grand  d’enfants  assistes  (pauvres)  dans  une  loca-  j 
lite.  11  a paru  meilleur  pour  les  enfants  qu’ils  ne  soient  jamais  j 
nombreux  dans  une  localite  pour  ne  pas  attirer  I’attention  sur  eux  ; 
comme  sur  une  classe  speciale,  et  qu’il  est  meilleur  pour  le  reste  j 
de  la  population  que  la  localite  ne  puisse  etre  regardee  comme  une  ' 
colonie  de  pauvres. 

En  regard  de  rhabillement  des  enfants  et  en  regard  de  tous  les 
autres  details  de  direction,  on  prend  soin  d’eviter  que  les  enfants 
soient  reconnaissables  et  forment  une  classe  speciale. 

Ils  vont  a la  meme  ecole  que  les  enfants  de  leurs  gardiens,  et 
leur  genre  de  vie  est  en  chaque  endroit  identique. 

I.e  nombre  des  nourrices  et  des  families  dans  lesquelles  les  387 
enfants  sont  pensionnes  dtait  de  137,  et  le  nombre  moyen  d’enfants 
avec  chaque  gardien  etait  consequemment  d’environ  trois.  Trois 
ou  quatre  sont  regardes  comme  generalement  suffisants  pour  un 
gardien,  mais  dans  un  petit  nombre  de  cas  speciaux,  ils  etaient 
six,  et  dans  un  cas  meme,  sept.  Le  principe  qui  determine  le 
nombre  est  qu’il  ne  saurait  y avoir  trop  d’enfants  dans  une  mai- 
son  sans  detruire  le  sentiment  de  faniille  et  introduire  I’idee  d’un 
petit  poor-house. 
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Un  membre  du  personnel  des  Inspecteurs  de  1 assistance  con- 
sacre  tout  son  temps  a visiter  et  a surveiller  les  enfants  pension- 
nes.  11  fait  ses  visites  toutes  les  fois  que  les  circonstances  s’en  pre- 
sentent,  chaque  fois  qu’il  semble  y avoir  lieu  a visite  utile,  il  voit 
chaque  enfant  au  moins  quatre  fois  par  an.  Eneas  d’urgence,  le 
nourricier  appelle  I’lnspecteur  des  Pauvres  de  la  Paroisse  dans  la- 
quelle  il  reside.  11  est  du  devoir  de  cet  inspecteur,  suivant  les  re- 
glements  du  Conseil  gouvernemental  local,  d’obeir  a pareille  de- 
mande  ; et  il  est  requis  d’informer  I’lnspecteur  de  la  paroisse 
d’Edimbourg  de  tout  incident  concernant  la  situation  d’un  enfant, 
et  qui  viendrait  a sa  connaissance.  bm  cas  de  maladie,  rodlcier 
de  sante  de  la  paroisse  dans  laquelle  il  est  pensionne,  est  tenu  de 
donner  des  soins  a I’enfant.  L.es  membres  du  Comite  du  Conseil 
de  la  paroisse  d’lCdimbourg  font  aussi  une  visite  annuelle  a tous 
les  enfants  pensionnes  appartenant  a la  paroisse. 

La  pratique  de  la  mise  en  pension  des  orphelins  et  cniants 
abandonnes  a existe  en  Ecosse  depuis  beaucoup  d’annees  ; mais 
elle  n’a  etc  systematiquement  adoptee  par  les  autorites  de  chaque 
paroisse  que  vers  I’annce  US50.  \’ers  cette  date  un  soin  particu- 
lier  commen^a  a etre  apporte  sur  ce  point  dans  quelques  paroisses; 
le  groupe  de  paroisses  maintenant  unilie,  comme  paroisse  d’Edim- 
bourg, fut  parmi  les  premieres. 

Dans  le  rapport  de  1875  du  Conseil  de  surveillance,  qui,  alors 
remplissait  les  functions  actuelles  du  Conseil  gouvernemental 
local,  une  mention  speciale  fut  faite  sur  ce  point  et  le  court 
extrait  suivant  est  interessant  comme  indiquant  la  position  de 
la  question  a cette  premiere  phase.  Les  rapports  ont  ete  adres- 
ses  au  Conseil  de  surveillance  des  inspecteurs  de  pauvres  de 
toutes  les  paroisses  d Ecosse,  au  sujet  de  I’extension  et  du  degre 
de  succes  de  la  mise  en  pension  des  enfants  dans  leurs  paroisses 
respectives.  Parmi  ces  rapports  il  y en  a un  de  I’inspecteur  de 
la  paroisse  de  iMidcalder  qui  est  un  des  districts  dans  lesquels  les 
enfants  d l‘-dimbourg  ont  ete  longtemps  places  et  ou  ils  conti- 
nuent  d etre  pensionnes.  En  void  un  court  extrait  ; 

« Xulle  plainte  des  habitants  de  cette  paroisse  (.Midcalder) 
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centre  la  pratique  des  autres  paroisses  pla^ant  leurs  enfants 
pensionnes  chez  elle,  quoique  en  premier  lieu  un  prejudice  existat 
vis-a-vis  des  enfants.  Le  prejudice  neanmois  disparut  bientot.  La 
paroissede  Saint-Cuthbert’s  d’Edimbourg  avaiteude  i8a2oenfants 
pauvres  pensionnes  dans  le  village  de  Midcalder  et  alentour  jusqu’a 
plus  de  25  ans.  J’etais  maitre  d’ecole  en  mdme  temps  qu’inspecteur 
des  pauvres  a Midcalder  quand  les  premiers  furent  envoyes.  Je 
pris  grand  interet  au  systeme  et  resolus  de  lui  donner  un  essor 
favorable.  Quand  les  enfants  vinrent  en  premier,  ils  etaient  uni- 
formement  vetus,  et  chaque  article  portait  le  timbre  ; « .Maison  de 
pauvres  de  Saint-Cuthbert’s  ».  11s  etaient  honteux  de  cela  ; et  les 
autres  enfants  voyant  cela,  se  tenaient  a distance  d’eux.  Ils  etaient 
regardes  comme  proscrits,  le  timbre  de  la  mendicite  etait  sur  eux, 
je  crus  que  la  consequence  de  ceci  pouvait  toujours  rester. 

» Je  demandai  aux  directeurs  de  Saint-Cuthbert’s'  de  changer 
de  place  les  enfants  ou  d’enlever  le  timbre  du  pauvre  ; les  direc- 
teurs adopterent  mes  vues  et  supprimerent  le  timbre.  Apres  cela, 
le  costume  uniforme  fut  aboli,  et  les  enfants  furent  exactement 
habilles  comme  les  autres  enfants  du  village  et  une  suflisante 
variete  d’habillements  les  preserva  d’etre  reconnus  comme  appar- 
tenant  a une  classe  speciale.  Comme  maitre  d’ecole  je  ne  faisais 
aucune  distinction  entre  eux  et  les  autres  enfants,  a I’ecole.  Avec 
ces  changements,  le  regard  humilie  de  mendicite  disparut  gra- 
duellement  de  leurs  visages.  Ils  se  virent  eux-memes  traites 
comme  les  autres  enfants,  et  ils  finirent  bientdt  par  ressembler 
aux  autres  de  toute  maniere  ».  Avec  cette  reference  des  resultats 
de  la  mise  en  pension  de  cette  periode,  il  est  question  d’autres 
avantages.  « Les  enfants  sont  sous  tous  les  rapports  traites 
comme  membres  de  la  famille  chez  laquelle  ils  ont  pris  pension, 
et  ont  entierement  perdu  leur  identite  d enfants  assistes.  Quand 
ils  quittent  I’ecole,  les  gargons  apprennent  des  metiers  ou  devien- 
nent  domestiques  de  ferme,  les  filles  devlennent  servantes  comme 
les  autres  filles  de  la  campagne.  et  beaucoup  parmi  eux  se  marient 
bien.  De  tous  les  enfants  qui  ont  ete  pensionnes  par  la  paroisse 
de  Saint-Guthbert’s  dans  Midcalder,  pas  un,  autant  que  j’ai  ete 
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capable  de  m’en  assurer,  n’est  retombe  dans  le  pauperisme, 
c'est-a-dire,  n’est  tombe  dans  la  classe  de  la  population  a laquelle 
les  personnes  assistees  appartiennent  d’ordinaire. 

» Quand  I’enfant  devient  adulte,  il  reste  toujours  en  relations 
avec  sa  I'amille  d’adoption. 

» 11s  revoient  leurs  parents  nourriciers  de  temps  en  temps 
comme  les  autres  enfants  revoient  leurs  domiciles,  apportant,  a 
la  limite  de  leur  temps,  quand  ils  ont  touche  leurs  gages,  des 
presents  de  the  et  de  sucre,  des  articles  d’habillement  et  autres 
temoignages  d’alTectueux  respect.  » 

11  y a tres  peu  de  changement  dans  la  mise  en  pension  des 
enfants  a Ivdimbourg  depuis  1H75,  rapport  precite  fut  fait. 

Le  nombre  d’enfants  pensionnes  au  1"  janvier  de  cette  annee 
ctait  de  5.16  et  le  nombre  au  15  mai,  en  comprenant  les  apprentis 
et  les  enfants  orphelins  pensionnes  chez  des  parents,  etait  de  .(93. 
Cela  semble  montrer  une  legere  decroissance  dans  la  pratique. 
.Mais  le  nombre  varie  quelque  peu  d’annee  en  annee,  et  le  sys- 
teme  est  regarde  avec  plus  de  faveur  maintenant  qu’il  ne  I’a 
jamais  ete.  11  est  maintenant  en  vigueur  depuis  un  demi-siecle, 
il  a eu  pour  effet  d'enlever  un  grand  nombre  d'enfants  a la  classe 
de  la  population  qui  releve  de  la  charite  publique.  11  les  fait  se 
suthre  a eu.x-memes  et  devenir  membres  utiles  de  la  communaute. 

Les  alienes  chez  des  nourriciers  el  dans  la  J'amille 

L.es  points  de  ressemblance  entre  la  mise  en  pension  des  alienes 
et  la  mise  en  pension  des  enfants  sont  tres  nombreux,  il  n’est  pas 
necessaire  d’entrer  dans  plus  de  details  a leur  egard  apres  ce  qui 
a ete  dit  dans  les  pages  precedentes  au  sujet  des  enfants.  Le 
nombre  total  des  alienes  assistes  dans  les  domiciles  prives  au 
15  mai  etait  de  305  pour  les  seules  paroisses  d’Edimbourg. 

Trente  du  nombre  ci-dessus  etaient  conhes  aux  soins  de  leurs 
gardiens  naturels.  La  position  de  ces  personnes  ressemble  en 
beaucoup  d’aspects  a celle  des  personnes  assistees  parmi  les  sains 
desprit  qui  ont  ete  decrits  comme  vivant  a domicile;  un  pere 
aliene,  par  exemple,  etant  pensionne  par  ses  enfants,  ou  un  Ills 
aliene  chez  son  pere  ou  sa  mere.  11  y a cette  difference,  cependant. 


qu  ils  sont  a tous  les  cgards,  sujets  a I’inspection  et  autres  regle- 
ments  applicables  aux  alienesqui  sont  pensionnes  chcz  des  etran- 
gcrs.  La  petitesse  du  nombre  ainsi  secouru  a domicile  est  large- 
ment  due  a la  circonstance  que  dans  beaucoup  de  cas  ou  des 
proches  parents  existent  qui  peuvent  etre  susceptibles  d’etre  gar- 
diens,  ces  parents,  etant  habitants  d’Ldimbourg,  resident  dans  des 
localites  urbaines  peu  capables  d’etre  la  residence  d’invalides  souf- 
frant  d’infirmite  mentale. 

Le  nombre  des  alienes  pensionnes  chez  des  etrangers  au  1 5 mai 
1900  etait  de  275.  11s  furent  distribues  comme  les  enfants  pen- 
sionnes par  petits  groupes  dans  les  localites  rurales.  Ces  localites 
sont  eparpillees  sur  une  superficie  comprenant  huit  comtes  ; mais 
pas  moins  de  215  sont  dans  les  villages  ou  pres  de  ces  derniers, 
clans  le  comte  de  b’ife.  Ces  villages  avaient  ete  le  siege  d’un  tissage 
a la  main  prospere  etabli  dans  les  maisons  des  travailleurs,  et 
avec  I’introduction  des  metiers  mecaniques,  cette  industrie  s’etait 
eteinte.  Les  habitants  employes  a cette  industrie  furent  alors 
pareils  aux  habitants  de  Dun-sur-.Vuron  apres  I’insucces  de  I’in- 
dustrie  du  fer,  dans  la  position  de  recevoir  des  pensionnes  tels 
que  les  chroniques  et  les  alienes  tranquilles.  L’insucces  de  I’in- 
dustrie  du  tissage,  neanmoins,  donna  seulement  la  facilite  initiale 
de  la  pratique  du  placement  d’aliencs  chez  les  habitants.  La 
reception  des  alienes  pensionnes  n’est  plus  maintenant  limitee  a 
une  portion  des  habitants. 

Les  memes  principes  guiderent  I’administration  ici  comme  dans 
le  cas  des  enfants.  Le  nombre  des  alienes  dans  chaque  localite 
n’a  jamais  ete  trop  eleve  pour  donner  un  caractere  special  a la 
localite ; et  le  nombre  dans  chaque  maison  n’a  jamais  excede 
quatre;  en  ces  derniers  temps,  il  a rarement  excede  trois,  si  bien 
que  le  sentiment  familial  a ete  bien  preserve.  L’habillement  est 
autant  que  possible  semblable  a I’habillement  de  leurs  commen- 
saux  sains.  Ceux  qui  sont  capables  de  travailler  prennent  part  au 
travail  des  membres  de  la  famille  oil  ils  vivent,  et  ceux  qui  sont 
incapables  de  travailler,  vivent  la  meme  vie  que  les  autres  inva- 
lides  du  district  qui  ne  sont  pas  alienes. 
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La  surveillance  administrative  est  plus  stricte  clans  le  cas 
d’alienes  que  dans  le  cas  d’enfants.  La  main  du  « General  13oard 
of  Commissionners  of  Lunacy  » est  sentie  par  le  Conseil  de  la 
Paroisse  a chaque  demarche  qu’ils  font.  Un  rapport  detaille  est 
adresso  par  I’inspecteur  des  pauvres  au  General  Board,  au  mo- 
ment oil  le  malade  est  place,  sur  I’etat  du  malade,  le  caractere  du 
gardien,  les  personnes  composant  la  famille  et  la  commodite  dc 
la  maison.  La  majorite  des  malades  sont  des  personnes  qui  ont 
ete ‘interndes  dans  les  asiles,  et  qui  sont  devenues,  suivant  I’opi- 
nion  de  I’ollicier  medical  de  I’asile,  susceptibles  d’etre  placees 
sous  les  soins  domestiques.  Dans  quelques  cas  douteux,  le  Ge- 
neral liloard  fait  des  questions  a ses  propres  medecins  sur  Ta- 
propos  des  arrangements  avant  de  donner  sa  sanction. 

Chaque  malade  en  famille  est  visite  quatre  fois  par  an,  pour  le 
Conseil  de  Paroisse,  par  un  membre  de  I’administration  des  ins- 
pecteurs  de  1 assistance,  dont  le  devoir  special  est  de  surveiller 
ces  cas,  et  aussi  quatre  lois  par  an  par  un  officier  medical  resi- 
dant  dans  le  voisinage  qui  est  specialement  employe  par  le  Con- 
seil de  Paroisse  a cet  objet.  Chacun  de  ces  visiteurs  officiels 
enregistre,  sur  un  carnet  que  chaque  gardien  est  requis  de  tenir, 

1 etat  dans  lequel  il  a trouve  les  malades,  la  maniere  par  laquelle 
les  devoirs  du  gardien  sont  accomplis,  et  la  suffisance  de  I’ap- 
propriation  faite  pour  le  bien-etre  des  malades.  C’est  le  devoir  de 
1 inspecteur  de  I assistance  de  faire  des  demarches  quand  il  est 
necessaire,  pourvoir  a quelques  necessites  ou  effectuer  quelques 
ameliorations,  que  lui-meme  et  Tofficier  medical  peuvent  pen- 
ser  necessaires.  En  plus  de  I’inspection  de  ces  deux  fonction- 
naires  qui  sont  employes  par  le  Conseil  de  Paroisse,  chaque 
malade,  non  seulement  ceux  appartenant  a la  paroisse  d’hidim- 
bourg,  mais  chacun  des  2.500  malades  pensionnes  par  di verses 
paroisses  de  1 h-cosse,  est,  sous  les  ordres  du  General  Board, 
visite  par  des  mspecteurs-adjoints,  qui  font  un  rapport  au 
General  Board  au  sujet  de  la  convenance  de  tous  les  arrangements 
faits  pour  les  soins  du  malade,  et  aussi  un  rapport  sur  I’inspec- 
tion  du  local.  Le  carnet  se  rapportant  a chaque  malade  doit  lui 
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etre  soumis  par  le  gardien  a chaquc  visite.  Ces  visites  par  les 
inspecteurs-adjoints  sont  faites  une  fois  par  an  dans  tons  les 
cas  ; s il  y a groupement  de  malades,  comme  dans  les  villages 
ou  les  malades  d’Edimbourg  sont  places,  les  visites  sont  faites 
deux  fois  par  an.  Quand  le  rapport  de  I’inspecteur-adjoint  est 
defavcrablc,  le  General  l^oard  ordonne,  soit  que  des  demarches 
soient  faites  pour  des  arrangements  satisfaisants,  soit  que  le 
maladc  soit  replace  dans  un  asile. 

Durant  les  douze  mois  consideres,  le  nombre  moyen  des  alienes 
secourus  a domicile  etait  de  308  et  le  nombre  des  morts  etait 
de  II.  Ce  qui  donne  un  taux  de  mortalite  annuelle  de  36  pour 
1. 000.  La  mortalite  est  done  Intermediaire  entre  le  taux  dans  les 
asiles  qui  etait  de  92  pour  i.ooo  et  celui  de  la  population  generale 
agee  de  30  a 70  ans,  lequel  est  d'environ  17  pour  i.ooo.  Un  taux 
de  36  pour  100  n’est  pas  mauvais  pour  une  classe  de  personnes 
dont  la  plupart  sont  de  faible  sante. 

Le  codt  de  la  pension  des  alienes  de  la  paroisse  d’Ldimbourg 
est  en  moyenne  pour  chaque  malade  de  561  francs  par  an,  ou 
10  fr.  80  par  semaine  ; sur  cette  somme,  8 fr.  75  pour  le  gardien 
sont  payes  par  semaine,  85  centimes  sont  alloues  pour  I’habil- 
lement  et  i fr.  20  est  la  depense  necessitee  par  I’inspection  et 
Fadministration. 

Le  traitement  a domicile  des  chroniques  et  des  alienes  inof- 
fensifs  commenga  a prendre  une  place  reconnue  dans  le  systeme 
d’assistance  des  alienes  pauvres  en  Lcosse,  peu  apres  la  promul- 
gation de  la  loi  de  1857,  qui  etablit  le  systeme  sous  lequel  toutes 
les  matieres  relatives  a Talienation  mentale  sont  maintenant  admi- 
nistrees.  D’apres  cette  loi  il  etait  etabli  que  le  devoir  du  General 
Board  of  Lunacy  etait  de  veiller  a ce  que  chaque  personne  alienee, 
assistee  par  un  Gonseil  de  paroisse,  soit  convenablement  soignee. 
ICn  ce  temps-la  on  croyaitque  la  meilleure  place  pour  I’aliene  etait 
un  asile  bien  amenage ; la  loi  prepara  Terection  d’asiles  dans 
chaque  district  de  la  campagne  qui  n’avait  pas  deja  d’asiles 
publics.  Quelques  annees  cependant  se  passerent  avant  que  ces 
asiles  pussent  etre  construits,  et  durant  cette  periode  prelimi- 
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naire,  un  grand  nombre  d’alienes  pauvres  furent  sans  place.  Quel  - 
ques-uns  d’entre  eu.x  furent  places  dans  les  maisons  de  pauvres 
et  le  reste  fut  place  dans  les  maisons  de  leurs  parents  ou  pension- 
nes  dans  des  maisons  etrangeres.  En  ces  circonstances  le  General 
Ijoard  s’efforga,  par  un  attentif  systeme  d’inspection,  de  rendre  le 
traitement  de  ces  malades,  qui  furent  laisses  dans  les  domiciles 
prives,  aussi  satisfaisant  que  possible.  Dans  ce  travail  plusieurs 
conseils  de  paroisse,  parmi  lequel  celui  d’l-'dimbourg,  se  piquerent 
d’emulation.  [.’experience  gagnee  durant  cette  periode  fut  tres 
utile.  Le  rapport  annuel  du  General  Board  montre  que  le  Board 
devint  convaincu  qu’un  grand  nombre  d’alienes  pauvres  pourraient, 
avec  des  reglements  appropries,  etre  secourus  avec  plus  de  satis- 
faction a domicile  qu’a  I’asile.  Dans  cette  opinion,  les  membres  du 
Board  furent  fortifies  par  une  etude  des  resultats  obtenus  dans 
d autres  pays  du  monde  tels  que  Gheel  en  Belgique  ou  de  nom- 
breux  alienes  avaient  dcpuis  longtemps  ete  traitiis  dans  des  mai- 
sons privees.  11s  regardaient  I’experience  de  Gheel  comme  specia- 
lement  instructive  et  decisive  en  faveur  du  choix  du  systeme  a 
echelon  qui  a prevalu.  11  est  vrai  de  dire  qu’a  cette  periode,  I’orga- 
nisation  de  Ciheel  etant  alors  imparfaitement  developpee,  il 
devenait  evident  que  non  seulement  le  plus  grand  nombre  des 
alienes  pouvait  etre  bien  soign6  a domicile,  mais  aussi  qu’il  donnait 
d utiles  indications  des  categories  de  cas  pour  lesquels  semblable 
traitement  ne  serait  pas  satisfaisant.  La  consideration  que  le 
Ifoard  donna  a cette  question  fait  qu’il  continue  a regarder  les 
asiles  comme  necessaires  pour  un  traitement  efficace  de  beaucoup 
de  cas  d alienation  mentale,  specialement  pour  les  cas  dans  les- 
quels un  traitement  medical  et  des  soins  speciaux  sont  requis,  et 
pour  les  cas  ou  les  malades  sont  dangereux  pour  eux  et  pour  les 
autres.  .Mais  il  est  aussi  arrive  a I’opinion  toujours  confirmee  que 
sous  la  surveillance  efficacement  organisee,  la  mise  en  pension  a 
domicile  d’un  nombre  considerable  de  malades  dolt  former  partie 
integrante  d un  systeme  complet  d’assistance  pour  les  alienes,  La 
mise  en  pension  des  alienes  pauvres  est  maintenant  etablie  en 
Ecosse  depuis  environ  quarante  ans,  et  se  recommande  plus  que 


jamais  aux  yeux  dcs  autorites  aciministratives  et  du  public  en 
general.  Lc  nombre  total  des  alienes  pauvres  assistes  a domicile 
en  Rcosse  etait  de  2.669  i"  janvier  dernier. 

La  somme  depensee  par  le  Conseil  paroissial  d’Ldimbourg, 
pour  I’assistancc  publique  pendant  I’annee,  est  de  r. 850. 000  fr. 
environ.  Cette  somme  se  divise  approximativement  de  la  maniere 
suivante  : 

Assis/juce  des  pauvres  (sains  d’esprit). 


A domicile ^^o.ooo  francs. 

Fensionncs  chez  les  nourricicrs i,o.ooo  — 

Dans  des  ctablisscmcnts  hospiialiers 375.000  — 

Assisia7ice  des  alie7ies. 

A domicile  ou  pensionnes  chez  des  nourriciers 175.000  — 

Dans  dcs  ctablisscmcnts  hospitaliers ^oo.ooo  — 

Dcpenses  diverses 300.000  — 


Total 1.850.000  francs. 


11  etait  indique,  dans  la  premiere  partie  de  cet  ecrit,  que  « I’as- 
sistance  » qui  serait  decrite  etait  I’assistance  obligatoire  des 
pauvres  qui  a ete  prescrite  par  la  loi  en  Lcosse,  depenses  pour 
lesquelles  chaque  paroisse  doit  payer  en  dehors  des  taxes  locales. 
J’ai  aussi  fait  allusion  dans  le  cours  de  cet  expose,  a Texistence 
d’h6pitaux  pour  maladies  infectieuses,  qui  sont  les  formes  prati- 
ques de  I’assistance  publique,  bien  qu’ils  fassent  partie  de  I’aclmi- 
nistration  de  la  sante  publique,  et  j’ai  aussi  mentionne  I’assistance 
donnee  a beaucoup  de  gens  pauvres  a leur  domicile,  dans  les 
hApitaux  et  institutions  similaires  dont  les  ressources  provien- 
nent  seulement  des  contributions  volontaires  de  la  charite  privee. 
Je  voudrais  maintenant,  en  vue  de  completer  cet  expose  de  I’as- 
sistance  des  pauvres  a Edimbourg,  expliquer  en  peu  de  mots  la 
nature  de  ces  formes  subsidiaires  d’assistance  et  leur  position 
financiere. 

L’hdpital  pour  maladies  infectieuses  est  entretenu  en  ce  mo- 
ment par  la  municipalite  avec  une  depense  annuellede  370.000  fr. 
et  I’erection  d’un  nouvel  hopital  pour  remplacer  la  presente 
construction  aura  lieu  prochainement.  Cette  construction  est 
consideree  comme  devant  codter  au  moins  q. 000. 000  de  francs. 
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J’exclus  des  depenses  d'organisations  charitahles  volontaires 
toutes  cedes  qui  ne  sont  pas  depensees  pour  soutien,  appui  et 
secours  medical.  De  meme,  J’e.xclus  la  depensc  de  cedes  ayant 
pour  but  I’education  par  institutions  fondees  sur  la  bienfaisance 
privee.  (Ecole  d’arrieres.) 

L’organisation  a laquede  je  desire  me  referer  pent  etre  divisee 
en  deux  groupes  : ceux  qui  donnent  I’assistance  dans  les  etablis- 
sements  hospitaders,  et  ceux  qui  donnent  I’assistance  aux  assistes 
a leur  domicile  propre  ou  a d’autres  domiciles  prives. 

Le  premier  groupe  comprend  largement  des  hbpitaux  pour  le 
traitement  de  la  maladie,  mais  il  comprend  aussi  des  institutions 
pour  les  cas  de  convalescence,  d'aveugles  et  de  sourds-muets  ou 
de  personnes  soulTrant  de  maladies  incurables,  d’enfants  et  de 
personnes  qu’il  est  necessaire  d’arrachcr  des  mauvaises  voies. 

Le  second  groupe  comprend  des  dispensairqs  ou  I’assistance 
medicale  et  les  medicaments  sont  fournis,  des  societes  pour  don- 
ner  des  soins  eclaires  durant  la  maladie  et  des  organisations  don- 
nant  des  secours  pecuniaires  aux  malades  et  aux  vieux  debilites. 

Des  institutions  appartenant  au  premier  groupe  assistent  un 
nombre  d environ  2.800  personnes  et  leur  entretien  s’eleve  a une 
depense  annuelle  d environ  2.300.000  francs.  11  est  difficile  et  peut- 
^tre  impossible  de  dire  le  nombre  des  personnes  assistees  par 
1 organisation  du  second  groupe,  mais  leurs  depenses  annuelles 
s elevent  a pres  de  i .qoo.ooo  francs.  La  somme  totale  de  3.700.000 
francs  consiste  en  2.200.000  francs  de  souscriptions  annuelles  et 

1.500.000  francs  provenant  de  donations  et  de  Tinteret  des  fonds 
places. 


La  plupart  des  organisations  des  deux  groupes,  mais  specia- 
lement  cedes  du  groupe  hopital,  rei;oivent  contribution  des  dis- 
tricts exterieurs  d’Ldimbourg,  et  donnent  assistance  aux  pauvres 
de  ces  districts.  La  proportion  dans  laquelle  les  districts  exte- 
neurs  et  les  districts  interieurs  prennent  part  en  donnant  et  en 


recevant,  est  en  moyenne  sensiblement  egale.  Nous  pouvons  alors 
estimer  que  la  moitie  des  3.700.000  francs  est  souscrite  et  depen- 
see  par  les  habitants  d’Ldimbourg.  Si  nous  ajoutons  a ces 


1.350-000  francs  la  depense  annuelle  du  traitenicnt  hospltalier  de.s 
maladies  infectlcuscs  et  aussi  certaines  subventions  municipales 
et  de  riCtat,  le  total  depense,  en  plus  des  subventions  fournies  par 
I’assistance  officielle  reguliere  dans  la  ville,  est  environ  de 
1 .800.000  francs.  Le  cout  total  de  I’assistance  pour  les  pauvres  a 
Ldimbourg  monte  done  au-dessus  de  3.600.000  francs. 

Je  Crains  qu’on  ne  puisse  penser  que  je  suis  entre  dans  d’en- 
nuyeux  details  en  donnant  le  precedent  expose  sur  le  systeme 
d’assistance  tel  qu’il  cxiste  a Edimbourg.  Je  I’ai  fait  ainsi  cepen- 
dant  parce  que  j’ai  cru  interessant  et  opportun  de  faire  connaitre 
un  type  d’organisation  du  systeme  ecossais. 

On  peut  conclure  de  ce  qui  precede,  que  I’assistance  familiale 
peut  etre  erigee  en  regime  normal  d’assistance  giinerale,  ayant 
pour  corollaire  accessoire  mais  essentiel  I’assistance  centrali«ee. 

Cette  derniere  prevaut  normalement  comme  methode  de  choix 
dans  les  cas  difliciles  ou  dangereux  (affections  chirurgicales, 
contagieuses,  aiguiis,  physiques  ou  mentales,  agitations,  etc.). 

l£n  regie  plus  generale  toutes  les  categories  d’assistes  peuvent 
etre  consideres  comme  relevant  de  I’assistance  familiale  en  ma- 
jorite. 

Selon  I’exemple  de  I’Ecosse,  pour  I’enfance  le  dixieme  seule- 
ment,  pour  I’age  adulte  et  la  vieillesse  le  tiers,  sont  seuls  vrai- 
ment  justiciables  de  I’hospitalisation. 


(HOME  RELIEF  CONGRESS) 


L’ASSISTANCE  AUX  ALIENES 
CONVALESCENTS 

Par  M.  le  MARIE 


Medecin  en  chef  det  Allies  publics 


Pour  assurer  la  convalescence  dil  Esquirol  [Dictionnaire  des 
sciences  Midicales  1810  T.  13)  pour  prev^nir  les  recliutes,  il 
laut  que  le  convalescent  soil  plus  ou  moins  longtenips  soumis  ^ 
une  maniere  de  vivre  appropriee  a sa  constitution,  aux  causes 
et  auxcaracteres  de  son  delire. 

II  evitera  les  causes  physiques  et  morales  qui  Pont  predispose 
ou  qui  ont  excite  sa  Iblie ; on  le  premunira  centre  les  ecarts, 
centre  les  exces  d'etude,  centre  Pempoi-tement  des  passions. 
L experience  a niontre  bien  souvent  que  les  recliutes  ont  lieu 
par  le  developpement  de  causes  physiques  dont  Paction  sur  Pe- 
conomie  produit  simuUanement  la  folie.  II  I’aut  combattre  ces 
causes  des  qu’elles  se  manilestent,  sans  attendee  Pexplosion  de 
1 acces.  « C est  laute  de  prudence  dans  la  I'olie,  comrae  en  toute 
autre  maladie,  que  les  personnes  qui  en  ont  ete  atteintes  sont 
sujettes  cl  des  rechutes.  » 

L alienation  mentale,  dit-il  ailleurs,  (Esquirol  Les  maladies 
mentales  I.  1 p.  342)  sejuge  par  le  retour  du  sommeil,  de  Pap- 
p4tit  ou  la  cessation  de  la  voracite;  par  le  I’etablissement  des 
secretions  ou  bien  par  leur  diminution,  lorsqu'elles  ont  ete  trop 
abondantes.  Toutes  ces  circonslances,  coincidant  avec  la  cessa- 
tion progressive  du  d^lire  avec  la  maniieslation  de  la  sensibilite 
morale  annoncent  la  guerison  progressive  prochaine.  La  gueri- 
son  est  operee  si  le  malade  est  revenu  k ses  anciennes  idees,  a 
ses  anciennes  alFections,  k ses  anciennes  habitudes,  k son  ancien 
caractere.  Nous  ajouterons  i son  ancien  milieu. 

On  pent  done  dire  avec  Legrain  que  medicalement  la  conva- 
lescence pent  6tre  deflnie  la  periode  terminale  d’une  maladie  qui 
guerit,  celle  qui  sert  de  transition  entre  Petat  de  maladie  el  la 
guerison,  le  convalescent  ali4ii6  sera  ainsi  le  malade  pour  lequel 
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I'intei’nemenl  aura  cesse  d’etre  unenecessite  16gale,  sanscepen- 
dant  que  cesse  pour  la  societo  le  devoir  de  I’assister.  (R.  L.  p.  9). 

C’est  que  loute  convalescence  succ6dant  I’arrSt  d’un  proces- 
sus nioi-bide,  mais  precedant  le  retour  a I’etat  physiologique  et 
I’y  conduisant  est  caraclerisee  par  certains  i)henomenes  g6ne- 
raux  transitoires. 

Ce  sont  entre  aulres  : 

1*  La  reapparition  de  l’app6tit.  • 

2®  L’abaissement  de  la  temperature. 

3®  L’amaigi'issement. 

La  temperature  ne  tarde  pas  a remonter,  I’amaigrissement 
disparait  et  fait  mSme  place  si  un  certain  embonpoint,  car  Tap- 
petit  pent  se  maintenir  tres  vif  un  certain  temps. 

Le  systeme  nerveux  toujours  profonddment  atteint,  est 
plus  lent  d vevenir  d son  fonctionnement  normal. 

Le  patient  ne  peut  se  tenir  debout  ni  marcher,  sans  un  sen- 
timent de  fatigue ; un  geste  brusque,  une  emotion,  une  excita- 
tation  cerebrate  un  peu  plus  forte,  suffisent  a provoquer  du  ver- 
tigo, des  palpitations,  une  elevation  thermique  (38. 5)  due,  non 
k une  infection  surajouteo,  mais  k Tincomplete  synergie  des  cen- 
tres de  la  regulation  thermique. 

On  peut  signaler  encore  des  troubles  des  organes  des  sens, 
surtout  de  la  vue  et  de  Toui'e,  tons  phenomenes  qui  resultent 
de  la  destruction  des  neurones  et  des  elements  contractiles  au 
cours  de  la  maladie,  sans  assimilation  compen-satrice.  En  bien 
des  points,  la  synergie  est  alteree  ou  detruite,  et,  il  faut  de  nou- 
velles  excitations  et  une  assimilation  fonctionnelle  concomi- 
tante  large,  pour  retablir  les  connexions  et  permettre  de  nou- 
veau le  fonctionnement  normal  de  tons  les  organes  et  appareils. 
{Encyclopedie  M6d. 

Ces  premisses  generates  posees  coiicernant  tout  etat  de  con- 
valescence, s’appliquent  ^ lortiori  aux  etats  d alienation  men- 
tale  en  voie  de  guerisoii.  Li  plus  encore  que  dans  les  alfections 
somatiques  simples  les  centres  nerveux  se  trouvent  eprouv6s  et 
desequilibres. 

Ainsi  voyons  nous  des  le  commencement  du  siecle  les  eleves 
de  Pinel,  au  1"  rang  desquels  Esquirol,  poser  les  principes 
rationnels  qui  doivent  guider  en  matiere  de  conA^alescence  des 
alieii6s. 

Le  probleme  de  la  convalescence  des  maladies  mentales, 
comporte  en  elfet  2 points  de  vue  principaux  : 

1®  Le  point  de  vue  pratique  des  conditions  actuelles  legates 
et  administratives  dans  lesquelles  se  trouve  place  le  medecin 
traitaiit  vis-i-vis  d’un  aliene  convalescent. 


2“  Le  point  de  vue  clinique  de  signes  aiixquels  se  reconnalt 
I’entree  en  convalescence  dans  les  differentes  psychoses  et  les 
moyens  tlierapeutiques  accessoii-es  propres  k I’ameliorer. 


Reservant  le  2*  point  pour  une  etude  ulterieure  plus  deve- 
loppee  nous  nous  occuperons  surtout  ici  du  1"  point  de  vue 
et  des  desiderata  multiples  qu’il  est  perniis  demettre  a ce 
propos. 

Si  en  eflet  I’alieniste  pent  determiner  theoriquement  la  serie 
des  conditions  ideales  a realiser  pour  la  convalescence  de  son 
malade,  il  a a compter  pratiquement  avec  les  exigences  d’une 
legislation  variable  selon  les  pays,  mais  qui  presque  partout 
sacrifie  plus  on  moins  l’inter(>t  du  malade  k la  siirele  generale. 

Le  medecin  se  trouve  lie  par  des  textes  qui  mettent  sa  res- 
ponsabilite  en  jeu  et  par  I’absence  de  moyens  transiloires,  d’a- 
menerun  complement  de  soins  et  de  surveillance  necessaire  au 
dehors  des  asiles  speciaux. 

Mais  I’ediflce  de  la  legislation  sp4ciale  6rigee  au  commence- 
ment du  siecle  chez  nous  et  dans  les  pays  voisins  craque  de 
partout;  en  France,  en  Belgique  et  ailleurs  on  se  pr^occupe  de 
relondre  des  textes  excellents  dans  beaucoup  de  leurs  prescrip- 
tions, mais  incomplets  ou  en  retard  sur  le  developpement  des 
moeurs  actuelles. 

Depuis  1888  en  France,  les  institutions  d'assistance  generate 
et  speciales  sont  etudiees  et  remanides  )tar  un  Comity  special,  le 
Conseil  superieur  d’Assistance  publique. 

Or  il  est  signiflcatif  de  constater  que  depuis  sa  creation  jus- 
qu  A la  session  derniere  de  1902  le  Conseil  sup4rieur  a mis  3 
Ibis  k I’ordre-du  jour  cette  grave  question  de  la  convalescence 
des  alibnes. 


Notre  excellent  confrere  le  O'-  Legrain  a eu  riionneur  de  pre- 
senter le  dernier  rapport  sur  le  sujet.  11  I’a  fait  avec  tout  le 
talent  et  la  competence  que  Ton  sait  et  son  rapport  marquera 
une  etape  significative  de  la  question,  les  voeux  qui  I’ont  suivi 
entraiueront  bientot  des  modifications  importantes  dans  nos 
moeurs  administratives,  et  faction  du  corps  des  medecins  spb- 
ciaux  aidant,  la  refonte  imminente  de  nos  lois  viendra  consa- 
crer  une  reforme  sur  le  point  de  passer  dans  les  faits. 

J aurai  1 occasion  de  faire  au  rapport  precite  corame  aux  dis- 
cussions qui  font  suivi  des  emprunts  frequents. 

En  effet,  le  travail  est  fonde  sur  une  enqu^te  generale  me- 
nee  parallelement  aupres  des  autorites  prefectorales,  et  aupros 
du  corps  medical  des  asiles  de  France. 

En  void  le  resume  tire  des  actes  du  Conseil  superieur  d’assis- 
iQncc. 
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Enqiiete.  — 53  departements  sur  G7  usent  des  sorties  d’es- 
sai, mais  39  seulement  se  montrent  lavorables  k lamesure. 

Dans  d’autres,  on  se  plie  aux  necessites  presentes,  mais  avec 
plus  ou  moins  de  bonne  grace  ; on  sent  bien  qu’il  y a la  une 
necessite  raanileste,  mais  on  ne  se  sent  pas  convert  par  la  loi  et 
on  fait  des  reserves.  — 28  administrations  prefectorales  sont  k 
gagner  ou  k rassurer,  parmi  lesquelles,  12  sont  franchement 
liostiles  et  n’ont  jamais  fait  de  sorties  d’essai. 

22  Prefets  sur  67  se  prononcent  nettement  en  faveur  d’une 
reglemeiitatiou  necessaire  et  supptient  le  legislateur  d’interve- 
nir  dans  la  circonstance. 

II  y a 13  opposants,  lesquels  estiment  6lre  suffisamment  con- 
verts par  la  loi. 

II  y a parmi  les  medecinscomme  parmi  les  autresliorames  des 
hardis  et  des  timides ; ils  se  partagent  ici  en  parties  tres  inega- 
les.  D’autre  part  I'expdrience  medicale  ddmontre  que  les  resul- 
tats  donnes  par  les  sorties  d’essai  sont  essentiellement  favora* 
bles  dans  I’immense  majorite  des  cas. 

La  procedure  varie  k I’inlini,  suivant  I’arbitraire  local,  50  p. 
0/0  des  medecins  concluent  i I’insuffisance  de  la  legislation  ; 
quant  a I’autre  moitie,  on  devine  aisement  qu’elle  accueillerait 
favorablement  une  reglementation. 

II  n’y  en  a que  17  sur  109  pour  lesquels  la  reglementation 
actuelle,  ou  plutOt  les  mesures  locales  paraissent  suffisantes 
comme  depuis  longtemps  employees  ; m6me  quelques-uns  trou- 
vent  que  dans  I’espece  une  legislation  serait  faclieuse. 

Mais  on  pent  dire  que  dans  I’immense  majority  des  cas,  le 
pldbicite  medical  est  favorable  une  I’eglementation. 

Statistique.  — Quelques  renseignements  statistiquesemprun- 
tds  k la  Seine  acheveront  de  marquer  I’importance  de  la  ques- 
tion des  convalescences. 

Le  nombre  moyen  des  admissions  annuelles  dans  les  asiles  de 
la  Seine  est  de  3,600  dont  3,350  par  admission  pour  la  premiere 
fois,  et  250  deji  anterieurement  placds  (dont  50  alcooliques  tou- 
jours  les  m6mes). 

La  moyenne  annuelle  des  sorties  pour  la  Seine  est  de  : 

2000  p.  13,657. 

(Dont  800  femmes  et  1200  hommes). 

Ces  sorties  sont  jDresque  toujours  laites  parmi  les  alienes 
placds  dans  la  Seine  m^me  au  nombre  de  8,210. 

L’autre  portion  des  alienes  de  la  Seine  places  en  province  au 
nombre  de  54,445  ne  donnent  anuuellement  qu’une  centaine  de 
sorties.  Ce  qui  s’explique  par  ce  fait  quele  contingent  transle- 
i‘6  en  province  se  compose  surtout  de  chroniques,  alors  que  le 


o 


maximum  de  guerisons  dans  la  folie  s’observe  dans  le  cours  des 
2 premieres  amides. 

Les  sorties  se  subdivisent  k peu  pres  par  parlies  dgales  en 
sorties  par  gudrison,  et  sorties  par  amdlioration. 

Cela  fait  un  peu  plus  d’un  douzieme  environ  de  garrisons  par 
rapport  reffectif  (13057)  et  nous  avons  vu  que  sur  ce  millier 
de  gudrisons  1/4  rentrent  annuellement  par  rechute. 

Cela  rdduit  h moins  de  10  0/0  le  chitfre  des  gudrisons  conflr- 
mdes,  alors  que  la  moyenne  gdndrale  des  dtablissements  privds 
payants,  et  de  certains  dtablissement  publics  ^i  I'dtranger  pent 
attcindre  et  ddi>asser  20  0/0. 

G’est  que  les  gens  riches  n’ont  pas  t\  compter  avec  les  alTres 
de  la  convalescence  de  I’alidnd  pauvre,  et  que  d'autre  part  les 
pays  oil  s’dleve  le  quantum  des  gudrisons  pour  les  asiles  publics 
d’indigents  sont  prdcisdment  ceux  oil  1‘assistance  hors  I’asile 
lermd  existe,  et  oil  se  trouve  rdalisde  I’assistance  transitoire 
en  libertd  pour  les  alidnds  convalescents. 

Historique.  — Tant  que  la  lolie  n’dtait  pas  considerde  comme 
line  maladie  somatique  entierement  assimilable  aux  autres,  il 
ne  pouvait  dtre  question  de  cure  ni  de  convalescence. 

Le  possddd  dtait  traild  par  I’exorcisme  ; ou  bien  celui-ci 
dchouait  et  on  ddtruisait  les  diahles'rdfractaires,  contenu  et  conte- 
nant,  jiossddd  compris,  ou  bien  I’exorcisme  rdussissait  et  le  demon 
s’enfiiyait  du  cerveau  malade  comme  le  peignent  les  vieilles 
estampes  el  enluminures  du  temps. 

Cependant  les  exorcisles  envisageaient  la  possihilitd  d’une 
evacuation  progressive  des  diables,  I’dlimination  pouvait  n’dtre 
que  partielle,  et  I’exorcisme  devait  dtre  suivi  d’antres,  ou  de 
retraites  compldmentaires  afin  de  parfaire  I’dlimination  des 
ddmons  de  moindre  importance  et  de  purifier  leur  victime. 

Les  Chanoines  du  chapitre  de  Ste-Dymphne,  S Gheel,  notaient 
sur  des  registres  ad  hoc  les  signes  particuliers  de  chaqiie  cas 
soumis  cl  leurs  exorcismes  eta  Taction  curative  de  la  basilique. 

Les  soins  compldmentaires  de  cette  convale.scence  post-exor- 
ciste  dlaient  rdglds  par  le  chapitre  suivant  des  regies  fort  sages, 
et  plus  inspirdes  du  point  de  vue  somatique  qiTon  ne  le  croirait 
pour  Tdpoque,  et  mdme  d’une  comprehension  rare  des  besoins 
de  Talidnd  convalescent  '. 

Les  vieux  registres  de  Tdglise  de  Gheel  en  font  foi,  j’y  rovien- 
drai  d’ailleurs  dans  une  autre  etude. 


Des  iiifirmiers  el  des  inrmnieres  (laiques  d’liilleiirs),  places 
ordres,  soumis  ii  uti  rcci'ulement  el  ii  uii  eiiscijjnemenl  special 
suilc  au  soil!  des  alienes  soignes  au  voisinage  de  I'eglise  ou  *d 
special  adosse  i I’orienl  de  T'uvanl-ncf. 


sous  lours 
veillaienl  eii- 
ans  I’cdicule 
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Quoiqu’il  en  soit,  on  le  voit  des  lepoque  medievale,  I’assis- 
tance  I'amiliale  naquit  du  besoia  d’assurer  un  regime  valeludi- 
iiaire  aux  alitenes  convalescents  apres  rexorcisme. 

A mesiire  que  s’etablit  la  notion  de  la  vraie  nature  morbide  de 
la  I'olie,  le  corps  medical  put  trailer  I’aliene  en  malade  et  elu- 
dier  les  moj'ens  d’aider  sa  convalescence. 

Les  anciens  maltres,  Piiiel,  Esquirol  enlreautres,  I’enseignent 
deja  et  prescrivent  les  voyages,  les  distractions  i leurs  malades 
convalescents  soi'tant  de  I’asile. 

« 11  est,  dit  Esquirol  (Diet.  p.  225)  des  alien^s  qui  guerissent 
au  sein  de  leur  lamille 

» I/isolement  comme  tous  les  moyens  curatils  ne  doit  6tre 

present  que  [)ar  des  praticiens,  je  vais  plus  loin,  I’isolement  a 
ete  funeste  a quelques  malades,  il  taut  6tre  reserve  quand  on 
rordonne,  surtout  quand  on  le  prolonge  ; il  est  de  la  nature 
des  clioses  que  ce  qu’il  y a de  meilleur  et  de  plus  utile,  ii’est  pas 
toujours  exempt  d’inconvenienl  ». 

Le  repos,  les  distractions,  les  vo)'ages  a la  sortie  de  I’asile, 
elaient  des  regies  applicables  seulement  aux  alienes  riches,  et 
raliene  ordinaire  n’en  pouvait  benelicier. 

Aussi  les  auteurs  de  la  loi  lram;aise  de  1838  omirent-ils  de  pre- 
voir  un  mode  de  transition  entre  rinternement  qu’ils  decrelerent 
et  la  sortie  pure  et  simple  qu’ils  reglementerent  par  les  articles  13 
et  14  de  la  loi  sp^ciale.  Les  textes  sont  muets  en  ce  qui  concerne 
les  sorties  avant  guerison,  bormis  les  cas  de  placements  volon- 
taires  directs  ; encore  est-il  qu’ici,  lorsqu’il  est  question  de  sor- 
tie, il  ne  s’agit  pas  de  sortie  provisoire,  mais  bien  de  la  libera- 
tion definitive. 

C’est  le  D’’ Cazauvielli,  ancien  interne  de  la  Salpetriere,  qui 
parait  avoir  le  premier,  en  J’rance,  exprime  I’idee  d’un  patro- 
nage transitoire  de  convalescents,  dans  son  livre  intitule  « i)u 
suicide,  de  ralienation  mentale  et  des  crimes  contre  les  per- 
sonnes,  compares  dans  leurs  rapports  reciproques.  » 

« Je  dois  avouer  une  pensee  penible,  qui  n’est  cependant 
pas  sans  esperance  ; e'est  que,  dans  quelques  localites,  et  A Pa- 
ris surtout,  le  sort  des  criminels  occupe  vivement  .la  sollicitude 
des  pbilanlliropes  qui,  apres  avoir  Iravaille  d I’amelioralion  du 
sort  de  ces  mallieureux,  au  developpement  de  leur  intelligence 
et  a la  conservation  de  leur  sanle,  continuent  leur  protection  a 
ceux  qui  sorlent  des  prisons,  soit  apres  un  acquittement,  soitau 
terme  de  leur  peine  ; mais  les  alienes  qui  sortent  des  etablisse- 
ments  oil  ils  out  ete  ti'aites  pendant  un  an  et  jilus,  sont  delaisses 
dans  les  campagnes,  sans  asile  el  .sans  occupation.  Pourquoi  ne 
trouveraient-ils  pas  les  ressources  que  la  philantliropie  offre 
aux  ci’iminels  ■? 


Que  les  homnies  qui  aiment  h faire  le  bieii  s'empressent  done 
de  ibrmer  des  societes  protectrices  des  mallieureux  alienes  que 
la  misere  et  le  mepris  doiit  ils  soul  I'r^quemnient  accables  pro- 
voqiieut  a de  fimestes  recluiles.  » 

Le  7 octobre  1H42,  David  Kicliard,  Directeur  de  I’asile  de  Slo- 
pliansfeld,  hit,  au  Congres  scienlilique  de  France  (dixieme  ses- 
sion tenue  a Strasbourg),  un  memoire  intitule;  « Du  regime 
moral  dans  les  asiles  d’alienes,  et  de  la  necessite  d’un  patronage 
pour  les  alienes  indigents  gueris.  > 

L’auleur  preconise,  comme  moyen  de  traitement,  le  travail 
libre  et  volontaire. 

Puis  il  combat  le  prejuge  de  I'incurabilite  de  la  Iblie  et  s’ap- 
puie  sur  le  nombre  de  guerisons  sans  rechutes  obtenues  a Ste- 
pliansfeld,  et  termineainsi  son  memoire  : 

« Ce  prejuge  (de  I’incurabilild),  Messieurs,  n'est  pas  seule- 
ment  faux  ; il  est  t'unesteet  porte  des  fruitsamers,  surtout  pour 
les  alienes  indigents.  Depuis  la  loi  bienfaisante  de  183S,  loi 
longtemps  reclamee  et  qui  lionore  notre  pays,  les  soins  les  plus 
])rotecleurs  sent  assures  aux  infortuues  de  la  classe  pauvre  qui 
tombent  en  alienation  mentale.  C’etait  tine  dette  que  jusqu’alors 
la  societe  n’avait  point  i>ayee  ou  qu’elle  avait  mal  payee.  Maisce 
n’est  pas  assez  de  leur  avoir  ouvert  des  asiles;  il  taut  qu’au  sor- 
tir  de  ces  etablissements  ils  iie  trouvent  pas  une  societe  preve- 
nue  contre  eux,  une  societe  maralre  par  indillereuce,  cruelle 
I>ar  prejuge. 

a ...Quand  raliene  indigent  sort  joyeux  de  I’asile,  ayant  re- 
couvre  la  raison,  il  pense  qu’on  va  se  rejouir  avec  lui,  I’aider  a 
reprendre  ses  travaux,  soutenir  sa  vie.  Qii’il  se  trompe  cruel- 
lemeiit ! On  ne  veut  pas  croirea  sa  guerison,  on  le  poursuit  de 
I’epithete  iiijurieuse  de  Ibu  ; on  interprele  delavorablement  tou- 
tes  ses  actions,  toutes  ses  paroles,  on  lui  refuse  toute  confiance; 
la  peur  lui  ferme  toutes  les  maisons  oil  il  pourrait  trouver  du 
travail,  et  il  reste  isole,  balbue,  sans  ressources,  desespere,  sa 
tote  s’egare,  il  cherche  un  remede  a ses  maux  dans  le  suicide 
ou  est  renvoye  i I'asile  oil  il  n’aui’ait  jamais  dii  rentrer. 

» Plus  d'une  Ibis  j’ai  appris  avec  douleur  la  triste  tin  de  ma- 
lades  qui  m’avaient  quitte  pleins  de  sante  et  <le  courage  ; plus 
d’une  Ibis  j'ai  dii  repousser  les  sollicitations  d’autres  alieiiOs  qui 
me  conjuraient  de  les  recevoir  de  nouveau  au  milieu  des  inseii- 
ses  auxquels  ils  n’appartenaient  plus. 

« Il  y a done  urgence  a etablir  dans  cliaque  departcinent  des 
patronages  qui  se  chargentde  suivre,  deproteger,  d’encourager, 
de  secourir  les  alienes  indigents  que  repousse  un  fatal  prejuge.  » 
En  cette  memo  annee  1842  - Falret  pere  avec  I’abbe  Chris- 
tophe  aumonier  de  la  Salpitricre,  foiula  une  societe  de  patro- 
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nage  pom*  les  alienees  indigentes  sortant  de  son  service;  en 
1843,  Baillarger  et  Milivie  se  joignii-ent  lui 

Ell  1846,  M.  le  prefet  Delessert,  qui  avail  autorise  de  petits 
congds,  les  supprima  tout  t.  coup  ^ la  suite  d’uii  incident  surve- 
nu  du  fait  d’un  nialade  appartenant  au  D''  Trelat. 

Ce  n’est  qu'en  1875  que  le  prdfet  E.  Voisin  consentil  a/e/’mer 
les  yeux  sur  les  tentalives  de  rdintegration  provisoire  au  sein 
des  families. 

L’arlicle  170  du  reglement  sur  le  service  interieur  du  20  mars 
1857,  dit: 

Aucun  aliend  ne  pent  faire  de  promenade  exterieure  s’il  n’est 
accomjiagne  d’un  inflrmier  ou  d’une  inflrmiere,  ou  s’il  n’est 
confle  a un  parent  ou  a un  ami  qui  prend  la  responsabilitd  de  la 
surveillance  du  malade  au  seuil  de  I’etablissement. 

La  permission  de  sortie  delivi'de  par  le  medecin  en  chef  et 
visee  par  le  directeur,  doit  mentionner  le  nom  de  la  personne 
qui  accompagnera  le  malade  et  determiner  la  duree  de  I’absence. 

Le  reglement  specifie  nettement  que  le  medecin  et  I’adminis- 
tration  reslent  responsables  pendant  la  sortie  accompagnee. 

Ce  n’est  cependant  souvent  qu’apres  differents  essais,  obser- 
ve Renaudin,  dans  ses  commentaires  de  la  loi  de  1838  en  1863 
(page  90),  que  le  medecin  pent,  en  parfaite  connaissance  de 
cause,  determiner  les  chances  d’aradliorations  qui  peuvent  re- 
sulter  de  la  sortie,  les  avantages  souvent  contestables  de  la  vie 
de  famille  incompatible  avec  I’etat  du  plus  grand  nombre,  et 
enfin  la  ndcessite  de  maintenir  I’isolement. 

De  1864  a 1865,  la  societd  Medico-Psychologique  se  consa- 
cra  ^ I’etude  des  meilleurs  modes  d’assistance  pour  les  alienes, 
el  a celle  occasion  de  nombreux  temoignages  appelerent  1 atten- 
tion sur  la  convalescence. 

Le  Brunet,  dit ; « La  folieaigue  deviendrait  tres  souvent 
cbronique  si  Ton  atteudait  une  guerison  complete  pour  faiie 
sortir  les  malades,  leur  retablissement  s’achevant  mieux  au 
sein  de  leurs  families.  » II  souhaite  une  organisation  des  asiles 
propre  a diminuer  la  promiscuile  des  alienes,  qui  devraient  en 
quelque  sorte  ^tre  Iraites  individuellement. 

Des  qu’une  amelioration  se  produit,  il  laut  es.sayer  les  mala- 
des dans  leur  famille  ou  les  faire  babiter  avec  les  employes  de 
I’Asile. 

MM.  Baillarger  et  Girard  de  Cailleux,  signalent  que  dans 


1 D’-upr6s  les  docmnenls  recueillis  par  M.  Bourneville.  l oeuvre  de  la  Sa  p6- 
Iriire  londee  p.ir  Fulret  a ele  limilec  d’ubord  aux  alienees 

cileries  de  la  5*  division  1”  section  puralleleinenl  ii  la  premiere  pendant  l u 
sieurs  anndes.  La  fusion  des  deux  socials  en  une  seule  ® 

la  nouvclle  association  6tendit  son  patronage  aux  hoinmes  sortant  de  IJioei 
comme  aux  femmes  sortant  de  la  Salpetriere. 
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plusieurs  asiles  on  use  des  sorties  d'essai,  mais  en  raison  de 
I’irrdgiilarite  de  la  mesure,  ces  sorties  sent  en  realite  des  elar- 
gissements  deiinitifs  avant  guerison. 

Girard  de  Cailleux  deploi*e  que  daiis  I’etat  actuel  de  la  loi, 
les  asiles  soient  obliges,  par  intdr^t  pour  les  malades  qu’il 
serait  inliumain  d’abandonner  a eux-nidmes,  de  les  garder  trop 
longtemps,  et  rndme  au-dela  de  la  guerison. 

« L'assistance  sociale  de  I'alidnd  est  toute  h order.  II  faudrait 
des  quartiers  de  convalescence  pour  ces  malades  qui  n’ont  [)lus 
besoin  de  1 asile,  mais  qui  out  besoin  ejicore  d’une  protection 
avant  de  rentrer  sans  risques  dans  la  vie  ordinaire. 

Pour  .M.  Delasiauve  la  solution  est  dans  la  colonisation  lami- 
jiale.  De  la  colonie  les  malades  pourraient  dtre  envoyes  dans 
leur  famine,  k litre  d'essai,  lorqu’on  lidsite  sur  leur  libdration 
ddflnitive. 

Parallelement  le  D''  Delasiauve  reve  des  quartiers  ouverls  de 
convalescence  communaux  pour  le.salidnes.  — La  il  n'y  aurait 
pas  de  ndcessitd  de  rompre.Ies  relations  liabituelles  du  malade. 
Ces  hospices  seraient  une  douce  transition.  Une  commission 
municipale  serait  Porganisme  chargd  des  [intdrdts  des  malades 
et  de  leur  assistance. 


^ Foville  s’est  montrd  partisan  du  secours  en  aigent  prdlevd 
sur  le  budget  de  I’asiie  pour  les  alidnds  dans  leur  famille. 

Par  ce  precede  on  reduirait  d’un  dixieme  la  population  des 
foils  internes. 

(M.  boville,  en  particulier,  deflnit  tres  neltement  le  role  des 
medecins  cantonaux,  qui  serait  la  cheville  ouvriere  de  I'assis- 
tance  de  1 alidnd  en  libertd  avant  gudrison). 

Dans  le  grand  rapport  de  1874  sur  le  service  des  alienes,  du 
aux  inspecteurs  generaux  Constans,  Lunier  et  Dumesnil  le 
desideratum  de  la  sortie  d’essai  se  trouve  categoriquementpose. 
On  y devine,  dit  Legrain,  I’embarras  des  praticiens  pris  entre 
d imperieuses  exigences  cliniques  et  une  legislation  ddcidement 
insutllsante. 


« Quand  un  abend,  place  par  sa  famille  dans  un  asile,  parait 
d peu  pres,  sinon  completement  gueri,  il  est  utile,  dans  certain 
cas,  de  le  reraellre,  i titre  d’essai,  entre  les  mains  de  ses  pa- 
rents, et  cette  sortie  pent  se  prolonger  pendant  une  ou  plusieurs 
semaines.  » ^ 

Il  semblerait  rationnel  que  les  medecins  d’asile  fussent  autori- 
ses d une  maniere  gdnerale  h mettre  en  liberte,  h litre  d’essai 
les  malades  pour  lesquels  ces  sorties  provisoires  leur  paraitraient 

Lrr  et  „KnU„n  e,; 

serait  taite  sur  le  registre  legal ; mais  les  malades  auxquels 

dies  seraient  accorddes  pouri’aient  cHre  ramends  k I’dtablisse- 


ilk 
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ment  sans  qu'il  fut  necessaire  de  fournir  une  seconde  fois  les 
pieces  dont  la  production  est  prescrite  par  Tarticle  8 de  la  loi. 
Ces  sorties  provisoires  ne  pourraient,  en  aucun  cas,  se  prolon- 
ger  au-dela  d'un  raois. 

Les  inspecteurs  signalent  qu’un  certain  nombre  de  directeurs 
m4decins  et  de  medecins  ont  el6  ojjlcieusement  autoris^s  par 
le  Prefet  agir  coinme  il  est  dit  plus  liaut,  mais  ce  ne  sont  la 
que  des  tolerances.  11s  souliaitent  que  la  mesure  devienne  ge- 
nerale  et  en  quelque  sorte  legale. 

En  1879,  M.  Taguet  6crit  qu’entre  la  sequestration  complete 
et  la  liberte  absolue,  il  doit  y avoir  place  pour  un  moyen  terme, 
qui  est  precisement  la  sortie  A titre  d’essai. 

« Ce  mode,  dit-il,  n’est  pas  prevu,  il  n’est  pas  16gal,  je  le  veux 
bien,  mais  toute  loi,  si  parlaite  qii’elle  puisse  dtre,  ne  pr4sente- 
t-elle  pas  une  certaine  elasticity  sans  laquelle  elle  n’est  pas 
viable?  » L’auteur  pense  que  cette  elasticity  est  implicitement 
comprise  dans  I’article  170  du  leglement  de  1857.  (Promenades 
extyrieures.  — Voir  plus  haut). 

En  1883,  M.  Mottet,  dans  un  travail  oil  il  examine  le  disposi- 
tif  des  sorties,  selon  la  loi  de  1838,  insiste  sur  la  teneur  de  I’ar- 
ticle  14,  oil  il  est  dit  qu’en  cas  de  sortie  on  doit  laire  connaitre 
au  Pryiet  le  lieu  oil  Talidny  aura  yty  conduit. 

« Le  lygislateur  a voulu  ainsi  permettre  a I’administration  de 
suivre  ralidny  non  guyri,  sorti  de  I’asile,  et  pouvant  encore 
avoir  besoin  d’appui.  » Principe  tres  prycieux  en  ce  qu’il  justifle 
I’intervention  protectrice  del’administration  vis-a-vis  de  ralidny 
myme  en  dehors  des  asiles.  Tout  un  systeme  de  protection  de 
I’aliyny  libyi-y  avant  gudrison  pourrait  6tre  construit  sur  cette 
base  (intervention  de  la  commune,  selon  le  systeme  du  docleur 
Delasiauve). 

A I’occasion  du  rapport  au  synat  sur  la  lygislation  des  aliynys 
par  Th.  Roussel,  une  enquyte  gdudrale  fut  faite  dont  la  7""> 
question  avait  pour  objet : 

« Du  traitement  des  alidnys  inoffensiis  et  des  secours  k domi- 
« cile.  » 

Les  rdsultats  fournis  ne  furent  pas  favorables  a une  innova- 
tion libyrale  dans  le  cas  qui  nous  occupe. 

L’afflrmation  de  Ferrus  que  tout  alidny  est  dangereux  pesait 
encore  visiblement  sur  I’opinion. 

Chose  curieuse,  les  Pi’diets  sont  plutot  favorables  k I’innova- 
tion  de  secours  et  traitements  familiaux  que  le  corps  des  mdde- 
cins  spyciaux. 

Plusieurs  de  ces  derniers  se  prononcent  contre  tout  traite- 
ment hors  I’Asile,  en  se  basant  sur  des  expyriences  faites  de 
renvoi  de  tranquilles  indigents,  sans  secours  a domicile. 
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A Marseille,  par  exemple,  on  invoque  I’insucces  du  renvoi  de 
40  imbeciles  et  dements  qui,  pour  la  plupart  sans  famille,  ne 
I’urent  recueillis  par  personne  ou  durent  mendier  ( ! ).  En  Loir- 
et-Clier,  30  alienes  inoffensifs  I’urent  con  lies  aux  soins  de  leurs 
families,  dit  le  D'  Vedie;  presque  tous  furent  reintegrds  « il  est 
vrai  qu’aucun  secours  n’avait  ele  alloue  aux  families,  mais  je  ne 
crois  pas  i I’efflcacite  de  ces  secours  sans  qu’on  organise  au 
dehors  un  service  de  surveillance  qui  n’existe  pas  ». 

Telle  est  la  note  gdnerale,  c’est-ii-dire  confusion  entre  Taban- 
don  sans  secours  et  I’assistance  familiale,  et  surveillance  prea- 
lable  reclamee  pour  les  alidnes  libres  avec  patronage  de  conva- 
lescence. 

Le  projet  de  loi  posa  neanmoins  en  principe  les  sorties  d’es- 
sai pour  convalescents,  dans  son  article  51. 

Les  projets  ultdrieui’s  de  MM.  Bourneville,  Reinacli,  Lafon 
et  Dubief  out  reproduit  ce  mdme  pi  incipe. 

En  1883,  nouvelle  discussion  h la  Societe  Medico-psycliologi- 
que  sur  le  thdme  : 

« Des  garanties  a apporter  a la  sortie  des  alienes.  » 

A ce  propos  M.  Falret  reconnalt  que  le  rdgime  actuel  pent 
enlralner  abusivement  le  maintien  de  beaucoup  d’alidnds  k 
I’asile,  par  crainte  tres  legitime  du  lendemain.  11  fait  un  liisto- 
rique  des  sorties  d’essai. 

Elies  ont  eu  lieu  tout  d’abord  en  province,  de  gre  gre  avec 
les  families.  A Paris,  la  Prefecture  de  Police  s'y  est  opposde, 
mais  semble  aujourd’hui  les  admettre,  sans  toutefois  vouloir 
intervenir.  Ces  essais  sont  utiles : s’ils  ont  des  inconvenients 
ils  sont  inferieurs  aux  avantages.  M.  Falret  souhaitc  aussi  la 
sortie  des  incurables  inoffensifs,  posant  en  principe  que  tout 
aliene  n’est  pas  fatalement  un  malade  k sequestrer. 

MM.  Voisin,  Lunier,  Foville,  repondant  k M.  Legrand  du 
Saulle,  ont  calme  ses  inquietudes  eu  faisant  passer  par  dessus 
les  catastrophes  un  pen  chimeriques  I’interdt  bien  compris  de  la 
majorite  des  malades. 

Pour  M.  Christian,  les  sorties  et  conges  sont  un  bienfait  inap- 
preciable. En  les  utilisant,  le  medecin  donne  k I’asile  la  physio- 
nomie  qu’il  doit  avoir  rdellement,  la  renfermerie,  la  prison,  de- 
yient  la  maison  de  sante  veritable.  Quant  aux  sorties  d’essai, 
il  estime  que  le  medecin  seul  doit  en  prendre  la  responsabilite. 

En  1888,  dans  une  etude  remarquable  de  casuistique  sur  la  mise 
en  liberie  des  alienes,  lie  docleur  Chambard  rdclamait  I’usage 
offlciel  des  sor  ties  d’essai,  ordonnees  par  le  medecin,  qui  au- 
raient  sur  I’inlernement  une]  action  suspensive,  mais  permet- 
traient  la  I’eintegration  par  mesure  de  simple  police.  En  vue 
de  protdger  certains alidnes  qui,  sortis  non  gueris,  pourraient 
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encore  ^tre  exploU4s,  la  loi  devrait  prendre  vis4-Vis  d’eux,  des 
avant  leur  sortie,  des  mesures  conservatoires.  Enfin,  on  devrait 
pouvoir  eflectuer,  sur  lapi-oposition  mddecin,  le  ])lacement  direct 
dans  un  liopital.  iin  hospice  ou  unddpdt,  des  internes  gueris  ou 
nu'me  encore  alienes,  inais  inolTensifs  et  incapahlesde  siihvenir 
i leurs  besoins. 

Dans  unedeuxierae  etude  sur  le  patronage  des  alienes,  le  doc- 
teur  Chamhard  estime  qu'il  y a lieu  d’appliqucr  aux  alidnds  en 
voie  de  guerison  un  regime  special  de  convalescence.  Ce  regime 
comporte  I’usage  d’une  demi  liberte,  mais  comme  cette  demi  li- 
berte  pent  avoir  des  inconvdnients,  il  ne  laudrait  pas  rendre  le 
medecin  trop  responsable  des  accidents  eventuels.  — Mallieureu- 
sement  on  ne  pent  graduer  les  responsabilites  medicates  comme 
les  responsabilites  attenuees  auxquelles  elles  correspondent. 

Le  Congres  international  d’assistance  publique  de  89  a'  enten- 
du  le  grand  rapport  du  D'  Kdraval  sur  les  alienes  hors  des  asi- 
les,  ou  I'auteur  traite  des  sorties  d’essai  comme  moyens  moditi- 
cateui’s  de  I’alidnd.  D’apres  Schuele  sur  la  valeur  et  la  receva- 
bilild  des  sorties  prematurdes,  il  dtablit  les  regies  de  ces  sorties. 
M.  Kdraval  se  rallie  au  i>rincipe  pose  par  Th.  Roussel  de  la  sur- 
veillance possible  et  du  traitemeiit  des  alienes  a domicile.  Les 
sorties  d’essai  supposent  I'dlargissement  deflnitif  des  alienes 
prealablement  traitds  dans  un  asile,  avec  des  organismes  de  pa- 
tronage compldtant  la  loi. 

G’est  la  sortie  d’essai  systdmatique  de  malades  dont  la  gudrison 
parait  incompatible  avec  leur  maintien  i I’asile  (sorties  prdma- 
turdcs  thdrapeutiques.) 

C’est  en  1888  que  fut  fondde  la  socidtd  de  patronage  des  alid- 
nds  convalescents  sortant  des  asiles  de  la  Seine  et  des  quartiers 
d’hospice  ; sous  I’impulsion  de  son  initiateur  M.  le  !)'•  Bourne- 
ville,  cette  socidtd  n’a  cessd  de  foiictionner  depuis  et  c’est  un 
groupes  de  ses  membres  qui  a organisd  soussa  direction  le  seul 
petit  asile  ouvert  existant  actuellementpour  les  alidads  indigents 
sortis  gudris,  dont  nous  parlerons  plus  loin. 

Les  alidads  gudris,  disaitM.  Monod  des  1889,  (Lettredu  Direc- 
teur  de  I’assistance  publique  & M.  le  President  du  Conseil),  et 
ceux  dont  I’dtat  mental  s’est  sutlisamment  amdliord  pour  que 
leur  sortie  oil  ils  dtaient  en  traitement  puisse  dtre  autorisde, 
sont  rrdquemment  exposds  a so  trouver  dans  des  situations  de 
nature  a aniener  des  rechules.  Ceux  dont  ratlection  mentale 
avait  eu  pour  cause  Tabus  des  boissons  alcooliques  reprennent 
leurs  habitudes  anciennes,  s'ils  sontlivrds  a eux-mdmes,  le  plus 
grand  nombre  ne  pouvant  arriver  se  procurerdu  travail, aussi 
hien  A cause  de  leur  dtat  physique  que  de  la  mdfianco  dont  ils 
sont  Tohjet,  tombent  dans  une  misere  profonde. 
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Priv4s  de  travail,  prives  des  moyens  de  s’en  procurer,  les  con- 
valescents de  Tali^nation  raentale  deviennent  des  recidivistes, 
parce  que  la  societe  ne  leur  est  pas  venue  en  aide.  Pour  ces  rai- 
sons. souvenl  le  niedecin  li4sile  ei  meltre  en  liberie  des  indivi- 
dus  convalescents,  niais  prives  de  toutes  ressources,  et  destines 
h retomber  dans  le  milieu  qui  a ete  la  cause  determinante  de 
rallection. 

C’est  a la  suite  de  celte  lettre,  que  le  conseil  d’assistance  etu- 
dia  line  premiere  fois  la  question  et  4mit  le  voeu  favoi'able  aux. 
patronages  des  convalescents,  aux  quartiers  ouverts  et  aux  in- 
termediaires  entre  Tliospice  et  la  vie  libre  (1891 '). 

Dix  ans  apri^s  M.  Monod  revenait  d la  charge  dans  son  rapport 
au  Ministre  (11  fev.  1898). 

Ne  conviendrait-il  pas  sans  modifier  les  prescriptions  de  la 
loi,  d’etudier  une  organisation  des  asiles  donnant  au  medecin  la 
facilite  d’elargir  dans  une  certaine  mesure,  avant  laire  droit, 
c’est-d-dire  avant  d avoir  acquis  la  certitude  que  la  gudii.son  est 
obtenue,  le  champ  de  son  ohservation  par  le  placement  du  malade 
dans  un  milieu  sinon  tout  k fait  nouveau,  du  nioins  autre  meil- 
leur  que  celui  oil  il  s’est  trouve  depuis  son  placement,  jusqu’au 
moment  oil  une  grande  amelioration  est  survenue  dans  son  etat 
mental  ? 

La  tdche  dechacun,  du  mddecin,  de  radminislration  ne  serait- 
elle  pas  facilitde?  11  prdvoit  pluset  mieux  encore  quele  quartier 
special  de  convalescents  : « Le  medecin  accorderaitd  ces  conva- 
lescents, des  permissions  de  sortie  k litre  provisoii  e,  suscepti- 
hles  d'cHre  prolongees,  le  cas  eclieant ; I’ameliore  confie  soil  d 
ses  parents  soit  I'l  d’aulres  personnes,  reprendiait  peu  k peu 
1 usage  de  la  vie  lihre  et  serait  incite  ii  meriter  par  la  perseve- 
rance dans  une  conduite  irreprochahle  sa  mise  en  liherte  defi- 
nitive. Rapport  du  Directeur  de  I'Assistance  et  de  I'liygiene 
publique  — Au  ministere  de  I’lntdrieur — 11  I'evrier  1898  — 
II.  Monod. 

A la  suite  de  la  nouvelle  etude  soumise  au  Conseil  superieur 
plusieurs  vceux  decisifs  out  dte  emis. 

Le  premier  voeu  est  relatif  d Lorganisation  de  quartiers  de 
convalescence  pour  les  alieu6s.  La  2'  conclusion  est  relative  aux 
sorties  d’essai  qui  sont  ai)pliquees  de  facon  si  inegale  et  si  ii  re- 
guliere  dans  nos  difl’erents  asiles.  La  3'  conclusion  sanctionne 
le  pi'incipe  [losb  par  M.  Legrain  d savoir  que  le  milieu  social  a 
quelque  chose  a faire  qu’il  ne  fait  pas  encore  pour  concourir  a 
la  guerison  et  d I’assistance  des  alidnes. 
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« — II  s’agit  de  faire  sortir  des  asiles  ceux  qui  sent  devenus 
« simples  et  faibles  d’esprit,  qui  ne  sent  plus  des  aliends  au 
« point  de  vue  Idgal,  et  qui  devraient  dtre  soignes  dans  des 
« colonies  ou  dans  leui*  I’amille,  ou  enfin  dans  des  families 
c etiangeres,  d.  limitation  de  ce  qui  se  tait  ei  Dun-sur-Auron 
* en  France  et  a Glieel  en  Belgique. 

Le  4«  voeu  n’est  que  la  confirmation  du  voeu  precedemment 
adoptd  par  le  Conseil  supdrieui*,  en  faveur  de  la  creation  de 
socidtes  de  patronage  aupres  de  tous  les  asiles  d’alidnds. 

II  y a done  une  sdrie  d’dclielons  successifs  A prdvoir  pour  le 
passage  de  I’internement  la  vie  libre. 

A 1 asile  mdme  e’est  le  quartier  spdeial  destind  pour  conva- 
lescents, quartier  demi-ouvert  en  ce  sens  qu'il  n’est  pas  affran- 
clii  des  murs  de  I’asile  ni  des  mesures  Idgales  de  1838,  mais  la 
discipline  y est  adoucie,  les  visites  facilitdes,  la  vie  plus  nor- 
male,  partagde  entre  le  travail  traitement,  les  distractions  et  le 
repos,  bors  des  promiscuitds  des  quartiers  ordinaires. 

Hors  I’asile  e’est  I’asile  ouvert  entierement  semblable  I’asile 
de  convalescents  des  lidpitaux.  (Vincennes  ou  Vdsinet  par 
exemple). 

plus  de  mesure  Idgale  particuliere.  La  sortie  est  signde, 
mais  I’assistance  continue  avec  le  regime  ordinaire  de  I’bospice. 

Enfin  outre  cette  deuxieme  dtape  reste  I’oeuvre  privde  qui 
peut  et  doit  dtre  double,  le  patronage  des  convalescents  compre- 
nant  I’appui  moral  el  un  service  de  placements  ou  de  rdadapta- 
tions  sociales  avec  ateliers  comparables  aux  ateliers  de  mulilds 
de  Montreuil,  et  refuge  dventuel  en  cas  de  cbomage. 

Mais  reprenons  un  a un  chacun  de  ces  nouveaux  organismes 
reclames  comme  complement  de  notre  oulillage  d'assistance 
speoiale. 

Organisation  intirieure.  — L’organisation  de  quartiers 
interieurs  de  convalescence  est  facile  condition  de  n’avoir  pas 
un  4tablissement  encombre.  Ce  quartier  sera  le  quartier  d’alidnes 
actuel,  moins  les  serrures  et  I’uniforme.  Les  malades  y entre- 
ront  et  en  sortiront  en  toute  liberie,  tout  y devra  respirer  et 
inspirer  la  vie  intime,  la  vie  familiale.  Salles  de  lecture,  de  cor- 
respondance,  distractions  multipliees,  dortoirs  reduits  a quelques 
lits,  armoires,  dont  les  malades  auront  la  cle,  tout  sera  entendu 
pour  les  commodiles  simples ; on  excluera  soigneusement  tout 
ce  qui  sent  la  contrainte.  Les  visites  seront  abondamment  favo- 
ris4es.  11  ne  sera  pas  mauvais  de  continuer  aux  convalescents  le 
privilege  des  avis,  de  radministrateur  provisoire.  Celui-ci  tres 
au  courant  de  la  gestion  des  biens,  a tout  k fait  qualite  pour 
entourer  de  ses  conseils  celui  qui  va  6tre  incessamment  livre  a 
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lui-m6mc.  N’a-t-il  pas  d’ailleurs  des  comptes  h lui  rendre,  et 
n’est-il  pas  utile,  au  moment  oil  il  va  lui  passer  enquelque  sorte 
sa  succession,  qu’il  le  guide  de  ses  conseils  ? (Legrain). 

J’ai  propose  la  realisation  d’un  quartier  de  ce  genre  dans  mon 
service  a I’asile  de  Villejuif.  Ellea  ete  adoptde  par  la  Commis- 
sion du  Conseil  general,  et  la  Commission  de  surveillance. 

La  creation  d’un  quartier  ouvert  dans  I’asile  peut  se  ra- 
mener  i la  specialisation  d’un  dortoir  des  tranquilles  en  trans- 
posant  line  porle  de  communication  interieure  donnant  de- 
sormais  directement  sur  la  cour  exterieure.  Ce  dortoir  n’aura 
plus  besoin  de  la  discipline  commune  du  quartier  dont  il  faisait 
partie ; on  y pourra  reunir  les  convalescents  sui-s  attaches  aux 
differents  sei-vices  d^m’eaux,  ateliers]  oil  ils  vont  et  viennent 
ddjii  librement.  Leurs  alldes  et  venues  ne  seraient  pas  chose 
nouvelle  mais  elles  ne  pr^teront  plus  b.  I’evasion  d'autres 
maladesanterieurement  avec  eux.  Eux-m6mes  cesseraient  d’etre 
g^nes  par  ce  melange  qui  les  astreint  a une  discipline  inutile. 

Les  inflrmiers  concentreraient  leur  surveillance  sur  ceux  qui 
la  ndcessitent  seals. 

Comme  precedemment  ce  sont  ces  convalescents  qui  beuelicie- 
ront  le  plus  souvent  des  conges  et  permissions  accompagnees. 
Ils  sentiront  du  traitement  nouveau  dont  ils  seront  I’objet  un 
relevement  moral  correspondant  et  tendront  a s’en  montrer 
digues,  voyant  sous  les  yeux  la  condition  qui  tut  la  leur  et 
laquelle  on  les  peut  soumettre  a nouveau  le  cas  6cheaut. 

Les  repas  seront  donnes  dans  la  salle  de  reunion  oil  ont  dej^i 
lieu  les  distractions  en  commun.  (Lectures,  chants,  reunions 
musicales,  audition  du  gramophone,  projections,  etc.) 

C est  de  ce  quartier  que  se  feront  ces  sorties  provisoires  et 
conges  d’essai. 

Organisation  exterieure.  — Un  pas  de  plus  et  le  malade  est 
raye  des  registres  de  I’asile,  il  peut  passer  i I’etablissement  des 
convalescents  non  internes. 

Ce  pavilion  ouvert  de  convalescence  constitue  un  organisme 
independant  mais  complementaire  qui  manque  k nos  asiles.  Un 
certain  nombre  de  malades  ne  sortent  jamais,  parce  que  le  saut 
est  trop  brusque  entre  la  sequestration  complete  et  la  pleine 
liberte  du  dehors.  Tantot  c’est  le  medecin,  tantdt  c’est  le  malade 
qui  hesite  devant  le  saut  dans  I’inconnu.  Il  est  des  malades  qui 
sont  atteints,  apres  une  intoxication,  une  maladie  infectieuse, 
une  emotion,  une  crise  convulsive  ou  toute  autre  cause,  de 
troubles  mentaux  qui  se  dissipent  en  quelques  jours.  Ils  nous 
arrivent  inline  completement  gudris  dans  les  asiles  exterieurs. 
Comme  ils  sont  latigues  et  dans  un  etat  de  convalescence,  on  les 
conserve  pendant  un  temps  plus  ou  moins  long. 
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Parlbis  I’energie  s’^mousse  I’asile,  etle  malade  sans  place  et 
sans  famille,  se  trouve,  apres  quelqnes  mois,  incapable  de  sortie, 
restant  ainsi  pour  longteinps  et  quelquefois  pour  toujours  a la 
charge  du  departement. 

Les  malades  pourraient  6tre  rend  us  plus  facilement  ci  la  so- 
ci4te  si  on  leur  donnait,  des  qu’ils  n’ont  plus  de  troubles,  une 
iiberte  complete  tout  en  leur  conservant  I’assistanee. 

Si  la  loi  nouvelle  prbvoyait  ces  quartiers  speciaux,  cette  dis- 
position encouragerait  les  medecins  ^ essayer  plus  largement  de 
ce  mode  d’assistance  si  libbrale  et  en  m6me  temps  si  economique 
par  ses  consequences.  Mais  ici  on  se  heurte  & une  objection 
d’ordre  bconomique  et  budg^taire.  Les  convalescents  portes 
sortants  ne  relevent  plus  des  fends  speciaux  du  ddpartement 
pour  les  abends. 

Comment  done  rattacber  ces  quartiers  distincts  des  asiles  aux 
budgets  departementaux.  Nous  repondrons  que  la  question  n’est 
pas  insoluble,  car  elle  s’est  deja  posee  pour  les  quartiers  dis- 
tincts de  I’Asile  et  en  dehors  de  la  loi  sur  les  abends  qui  out 
pu  6tre  6labbs  et  annexes  aux  asiles  de  Blois,  Moulins,  Bourges, 
etc.  pour  I’assistance  des  4pileptiques  simples. 

La  m^me  solution  s’appbquerait  ici  avec  cet  avantage  que  les 
assistes  n’yseraient  que  de  passage,  tandis  que  les  epileptiques 
y sont  a demeure. 

D’ailleurs  le  service  dels  convalescents  des  hopitaux  a deja 
assiste  parallelement  ci  ses  etfectifs  des  convalescents  des  Asiles 
places  de  1892  a 1902  aux  Asiles  temporaires  de  la  rue  de  Cha- 
renton  (hommes)  et  de  la  rue  Fessart  (femmes). 

Nous  en  avons  sous  lesj’eux  les  chiffres  communiqu4s  par  M. 
le  D''  Bourillon  en  ce  qui  concerne  les  hommes  abends. 

Ces  chiffres  se  resument  dans  les  totaux  suivants  : 

De  1892  a 1902 

53.322  fr.  50  de  frais  d’assislance  pour  les  abenes  convales- 
cents, rdpartis  en  15.235  journees  pour  658  malades. 

Depuis  1902  ces  dtabbssements  de  la  rue  Charenton  et  de  la 
rue  Fessarts  ont  dte  fermds  aux  convalescents  abends ; le  patro- 
nage des  convalescents  des  asiles  fondd  par  M.  le  D'  Bourne- 
ville  en  1896  s’est  alors  adjoint  un  comitd  de  dames  qui  ont  pu 
organiser  avec  I’initiative  privde  de  quelques  bienfaiteurs  ' un 
asile-ouvroir  ouvert,  90,  boulevard  Kellerman  ; Ik  sont  envoyds 
les  abdnds  sortis  gudris  des  asiles  et  quartiers  d’hospice  avec  des 
bons  de  gite  ddbvrds  par  les  chefs  de  service  (a  ce  jour  le  nom- 
bre  des  journdes  est  de  1.800  pour  167  assistds  en  16  mois.)  Les 

■ * Cilons  tiu  premier  rang  de  ces  porsonnes  de  bien,  Madame  La  Princessc  et 
Monsieur  Le  Prince  de  Lubomirski,  MM.  Van  Brock,  Bamberger,  Calmun-Levy, 
de  Bolscbild,  de  Gunzbourg. 
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convalescents  ne  doivent  aucun  travail  non  retribud,  mais  cher- 
chent  du  travail  avec  I’aide  des  agents  de  I’ouvroir  et  des  mem- 
bres  du  patronage. 

On  complete  et  aradliore  leur  linge  et  leur  vdlure : M"*®  Legrain 
a bien  voulu  donner  2.000  IV.  au  patronage  pour  oi-ganiser  un 
atelier  spdcial  dans  ce  but, 

Le  remboursement  des  pidx.  de  journde  est  assurd  par  le 
patronage,  tons  les  I’rais  d’installation  et  autres  sont  d la  charge 
des  dames  bienfaitrices. 

C’est  en  quelque  sorte  I’asile  ouvert  des  convalescents  sortis 
rdalisd  k I’dtat  d’dbauche  par  I’initialive  privde. 

Nul  doule  que  les  pouvoirs  publics  n’entrent  peu  ci  peu 
dans  la  voie  de  subventionner  de  telles  crdations  en  attendant 
qu'ils  en  crdent  eux-mdmes  de  toutes  pieces  soit  en  pi'enant  des 
asiles  a leur  compte,  et  en  en  crdant  de  nouveaux  soit  en  creant 
le  placement  familial  du  convalescent  autbur  des  asiles  en 
colonies  semblables  ti  celles  qui  existent  pour  les  chroniques. 

M.  le  D''  Toulouse  dans  une  enqudte  rdcente  surla  situation 
des  alidnds  alcooliques  convalescents  a rdclamd  & la  Socidtd 
Philanthropique  une  assistance  transitoire  analogue  a celle  que 
nous  prdconisons. 

L’histoire  des  Colonies  familiales  de  la  Seine  est  intdressante 
au  point  devue  que  nous  envisageons  ici.  Elle  fournit  un  prd- 
cddent  prdcieux  pour  I’extensiou  de  I’assistance  hors  des  asiles 
et  en  dehors  de  tout  internement.  Tout  d’abord,  lorsqu'en 
1892  la  premiere  colonie  fut  ouverte,  le  rdgime  mddico-adminis- 
tratif  a appliquer  aux  alidnds  en  colonie,  c’est- d-dire  en  liberty, 
sous  la  surveillance  un  des  habitants  qui  les  accueillaient  fut 
ddterminde  de  la  maniere  suivante. 

Les  placements  dtaient  opdrds  par  voie  de  sortie  definitive  de 
I’asile,  suivant  prescriptions  de  la  ddpdche  ministdrielle  en  date 
du  2 mai  1892. 

De  plein  droit  et  du  fait  de  la  sortie  ddfinitive  les  malades 
dchappaient  k la  loi  de  1838.  II  n’y  avait  point  de  registre  de  la 
loi,  et,  lorsque  par  hasard,  un  colon  devait  dtre,  en  raison  de 
I'aggravation  de  son  dtat,  replacd  dans  un  asile,  il  y dtait  admis 
en  vertu  du  mdme  cdrdmonial  que  s’il  se  fut  agi  d’un  homme  en 
libertd.  Le  mddecin  de  la  Colonie  dressait  un  certificat  sur  tim- 
bre et  le  regisseur  de  la  Colonie  formulait  une  demande  de  i)la- 
cement  volontaire  au  Directeur  de  I’Asile  de  Beauregard.  Le 
Prefet  du  Cher  statuait  par  arrSte  et  souvent  le  juge  de  paix 
etait  charge  par  le  parquet  de  Bourges  de  faire  une  enqu6te 
pour  verifier  si  I'internement  etait  bien  fondd. 

Au  point  de  vue  des  frais  nouveaux  k prdvoir  pour  les  modes 
d’assistance  transitoire  des  convalescents  hors  I’asile,  il  ne  sem- 
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ble  pas  que  les  communes  etles  d6partements  puissent  reclamer 
plus  qu'ils  ne  Tont  fait  pour  la  colonisation  de  Dun  dui-ant  les 
6 premieres  anu4es.  En  effet,  I’article  premier  de  la  loi  du  15 
juillet  1893  met  h la  charge  des  communes  I’assistance  des  ma- 
lades  indigents;  I’art.  4 de  la  mSmeloi  soumet  ^ la  delihdration 
des  conseils  gen6raux  Torganisation  de  ce  service  et  la  lixation 
de  la  part  contributive  du  departement  et  des  communes. 
C’est  ainsi  qu’on  a pu  tourner  la  difficulte  pour  I’annexion  aux 
asiles  de  sections  ouvertesd’epileptiques  simples  non  sequestres. 

Mais  il  y a plus  et  I’assimilation  au  point  de  vue  du  patro- 
nage familial  des  convalescents  avec  la  colonisation  familiale  en 
dehors  de  tout  internement  peut  6tre  complete  car  on  peut 
envisager  et  preconiser  legitimement  I’emploi  de  I’Assistance 
familiale  sous  tous  les  modes  de  patronage  familial  transitoiie 
au  profit  des  convalescents  sort  is  des  asiles. 

Pour  les  alienes  convalescents  soumettre  k ce  patronage 
familial  transitoire  nous  nous  bornerons  a citer  id  un  [lassage 
du  rapport  presente  par  nous  a 1’ Ad  ministration  : 

« Des  convalescentes  femmes  pourraient  6tre  tout  d’abord 
confiees  aux  nourriciers  d’une  colonie  familiale,  en  s'en  tenant 
de  prdference  au  ddbut,  k des  malades  d’un  certain  age. 

« D’une  faron  generate,  les  alienees  atteintes  de  psychoses 
depressives  en  voie  d’amelioration  semblent  6tre  celles  en  etat 
de  benelicier  le  mieux  du  patronage  familial. 

« C’est  ce  qui  s’est  fait  avec  succes  i I’etranger  dans  ces  der- 
nieres  anndes. 

« En  Belgique,  en  principe,  les  melancolies  aigues  m6mes 
sont  admises,  aussi  compte-t-on  une  forte  proportion  de  psy- 
choses depressives  dans  les  sorties  parguerison  pour  la  colonie 
familiale  de  Lierneux  (13  honimes  sur  63  et  12  femmes  siir  46). 

« Les  bouflees  delirantes  et  d’excitation  assez  attenu4es  pour- 
ront  ^tre  ensuite  admise,  mais  avec  precaution. 

» Les  categories  qui  fournissent  partout  les  guerisons  les 
plus  nombreuses  sont  les  depriraees  melancoliques,  les  deliran- 
tes transitoires  debiles  k acces  dpisodiques  et  a confusion 
mentale. 

» Les  alco'jliques,  doivent  6lre,  peut-6tre,  reservees  aux 
placements  de  courte  duree  aupres  d’un  asile  proche  de  Paris, 

» A la  campagne,  on  n’en  pourrait  tenter  I’envoi  qu’apres 
I’essai  des  categories  autres. 

» Le  milieu  qui  leur  conviendrait  serait  alors  plutot  les  pla- 
cements ruraux  disseraines,  preferables  a un  sejour  plus  lertile 
en  tentations. 

» Une  colonie  rurale  par  exemple,  conviendrait  bieu  i des 
femmes  convalescentes  de  ce  genre. 
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» Pour  les  hommes  convalescents,  I’essai  de  tels  placements 
transitoires  reste  legitime  apres  la  reussite  indiscutable  de  la 
colonie  d’Ainay  ; mais  I'observation  generale  relative  k la 
dissemination  rurale  de  prelerence  s'applique  a fortiori. 

» Sans  exclure  a priori  aucune  categorie,  je  crois  devoir 
seulement  indiquer  ici  un  ordredans  lequel  proceder  aux  exten- 
sions successives. 

> Je  conclurai  done  I’essai  immediat  possible  en  commen- 
oant  par  le  placement  familial  de  melancoliques  femmes  cdiiva- 
lescentes  d’un  certain  age. 

» D'une  facon  gendrale,  je  crois  preferable  de  placer  an  debut 
ces  melancoliques  convalescentes  dans  un  milieu  assez  agglo- 
mere  dont  la  population  est  bien  accoutumee  aux  placements 
familiaux,  et  oil  la  surveillance  soit  plus  dtroite  et  directe,  en 
m6me  temps  que  la  possibilite  immediate  d’isoler  ci  une  intlr- 
merie  cenlrale  doniie  une  garantie  de  i)lus  en  cas  de  recluite. 

» Oil  pourrait  egalement  reserver  pour  cela  les  cas  suscepti- 
bles  d’un  patronage  traiisitoire  de  quelque  duree;  les  autres, 
courts,  pouvant  ^tre  places  au  voisinage  d’un  grand  asile  proche 
de  Paris  comme  il  en  fut  question. 

» La,  le  plus  court  passage  pourrait  compenser  le  prix  de 
journees  plus  dleve  en  ni6ine  temps  que  les  frais  de  transport 
seraient  moindres. 

» Le  printemps  serait  la  saison  la  meilleure  pour  ces  envois 
et  le  temps  minimum  de  deux  i trois  mois  environ  (en  suppo- 
sant  qu’il  n’y  ait  aucune  rechute). 

» Ce  patronage  ameliorerait  la  guerison  et  la  rendrait  plus 
sure ; il  serait  moins  long,  moins  couteux  A temps  egal  que 
I’Asile,  qu’il  contribuei’ait  a desencombrer. 

» On  pouirait  occuper  la  convalescente  et  lui  ap[)liquer  avec 
le  trailement  moral  le  milieu  familial,  comme  pierre  de  touche 
de  la  guerison  confirmer. 

» S’occupant  tout  d’abord,  .sans  souci  du  lendemain,  elle 
pourrait  ftlre  payee  au  prix  du  pays,  ses  gains,  formant  une 
petite  nias.se  qu’elle  toucherait  au  depart  avec  une  allocation  sur 
la  londation  d’Andree;  A la  belle  saison,  la  convalescente  serait 
mise  en  conge  d’essai  sur  jilace  puis  portee  sortante  avec  les 
garanlies  qu’on  pourrait  obtenir  de  .sa  propre  Camille  ; elle  se 
trouverait  ainsi  replacee  peu  a peu  dans  la  lutle  ordinaire  par 
transitions  progressives,  api-es  un  enti'ainement  gradue,  au 
meilleur  moment  de  I’annee  et  dans  un  milieu  calme,  repo- 
sant,  different  de  celui  ou  avaient  eclos  les  troubles  mentaux 
initiaux. 

» Reste  la  question  de  la  situation  administrative  des  malades 
ainsi  placees. 
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» A ce  point  de  vue,  je  pense  que  le  proc4d4  dont  il  avail  4te 
fait  usage  au  debut  pour  les  chroiiiques  pent  s’appliquer : 

» C’est-i-dire  que  ces  envois  de  convalescentes  doivent  6tre 
fails  par  voie  de  sortie  en  quelque  sorte  conditionnelle. 

» Les  malades  ainsi  sorties  ettransitoirement  assistees  comme 
convalescentes  libres  ne  seraient  pas  port4es  aux  regislres  de 
la  loi. 

» Ainsi  les  responsabilites  de  Tadministration  seraient  moin- 
dres ; les  retraits  dventuels  I’infirmerie  ferm4e  ou  a I’asile 
impliqueraient  les  formaliles  ordinaires  d’un  internement,  tout 
comme  nous  procddions  avec  les  cbroniques  de  Dun,  avant 
I’assimilalion  k I’asile » 

Je  pense  que  ces  formes  seront  applicables,  puisqu’elles  se 
sent  ddjA  appliquees  k Dun  et  rentrent,  d’ailleurs,  dans  le  droit 
commun  prdvu 

J’ai  pu  les  appliquer  encore  depuis  k Villejuif  m4me  autoui- 
de  I'asile  et  en  dehors  de  loute’  colonisation  ofllcielle  voici 
comment : chaque  Ibis  que  j^ai  eu  des  malades  places  volontai- 
rement  dont  les  families  payaient  la  pension  et  que  j’ai  cru 
utile  pour  eux  de  leur  manager  une  transition  entre  la  sortie  et 
I’asile,  j’ai  convoqub  les  parents. 

De  concert  avec  eux,  j’ai  chercbe  aupres  de  I’asile  des  families 
disposant  d’une  cliambre  et  pouvant  recevoir  le  malade  conva- 
lescent au  prix  de  I’asile. 

D’autres  fois  un  parent  a pu  s’installer  avec  le  malade  (c’est 
ainsi  qu’une  mere  liabita  aupres  de  son  ills  paralytique  en 
remission. 

. Voici  le  tableau  par  diagnostic  des  cas  qui  ont  pu  ainsi  bene- 


flcier  du  placement  familial  transitoii-e. 

Psychoses  tardives 5 

Demence  precoce  (en  remission) 2 

Paralysie  generale  (en  remission) 3 

Epilepsie  simple 3 

Debilites  mentales 4 

Enceplialopalhie  spdcifique 1 


(Ajoutons  1 1 enfants  de  malades  internes,  ])laces  en  famille 
avec  I’aide  de  la  societe  « Pour  I’Enfant  » de  M.  le  D""  Dubois). 

' La  loi  ccossaisc  el  un  bill  propose  (Docf  Crachley  Clapliam,  Quaterly 
medical  Journal,  .luillcl  18U8  p.  344;  pour  completer  la  loi  ang-laisc  admettcnt 
la  iiiise  CM  Irailemenl  cl  en  surveillance  speciale  de  certnines  ninladcs  sans 
« certification  »,  c’cst-ii-dirc  que  pour  sauver  I’aliene  coniinencnnt  du  stigmate 
de  folie,  tout  en  nssurnnt  le  Iraitement  precoce,  on  evitc  les  formaliles  ofiicielles 
de  ddclaralion  d’aberralion.  Pendant  un  delai  de  six  mois,  le  malade^esl  alors 
considere  conune  cii  traitemcnt  d’airection  mentale  a confirmer,  C esl  une 
mesure  inverse  que  cocstitue,  en  quelque  sorte,  le  passage  transitoire  par 
sortie  precoce  et  envoi  en  paironage  familial  de  convalescence. 
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Malheureusement  ce  patronage  laniilial  se  fail  en  dehors  de 
toute  intervention  ollicielle,  aussi  est-il  en  quelque  sorte  d’ini- 
tiative  privee  et  aux  Irais  inline  des  assistes. 

Les  placements  d’odlce  et  les  indigents  n’en  sauraient  profiler 
jusqu’a  noiivel  ordre.  Mais  il  n’en  resulte  pas  moins  la  demons- 
tration de  la  possibilite  de  placements  familiaux  autour  des 
asiles,  m6me  dans  la  Seine. 

On  pent  s’etonner  avec  Legrain,  surtout  depuis  qu’il  est  ques- 
tion chez  nous  du  placement  familial  des  alienes,  deja  realise  k 
Dun-sur-Aui’on  et  k Ainay-le-Chateau,  gr^ce  a I’iniliative  du 
departement  de  la  Seine,  quo  les  m4decins  des  asiles  n’aient 
point  songe  k en  laire  I’application  autour  d’eux. 

« L’asile  ne  doit  t^tre  autant  que  possible  qu’un  lieu  de  court 
passage,  et  le  but  de  rendre  I’alien^  k I’assistance  commune  et 
libre,  sans  retard,  des  que  la  chose  est  possible.  Aux  aigus  con- 
viendront  mieux  des  hdpitaux  de  traitement  specialises,  aux 
chroniques  inoffensifs  conviendra  mieux  I’assistance  familiale, 
ou  la  colonie  familiale.  Aux  convalescents  enfin,  il  conviendra 
d’accoi’der  le  benelice  d’un  regime  nouveau  oil,  plus  que  par  le 
passe,  I’ambiance  sociale  aura  son  rdle  a jouer. 

Traitement  de  I'aliene,  traitement  du  convalescent,  preven- 
tion de  la  folie,  telles  sont  les  elapes  centrifuges  de  I'asile  ». 
R.  Legrain,  p.  7. 


Lorsque  Torganisation  generale  de  I’assistance  de  I’aliene  aura 
connu  les  trois  echelons  inverses  centripetes  de  I’asile,  dont  le 
dernier,  I’asile,  exisle  seul,  dont  le  premier  n’est  qu’A  I’etat 
d’ebauche,  a savoir  le  milieu  social  avec  son  role  prophylactique, 
et  dont  I’intermediaire,  le  quaiTier  d’observation  ou  I’hopital 
d’aigus,  est  tout  k creer,  on  pourra  dire  que  le  cycle  est  complet 
et  que  Ton  aura  fait  t)our  I’aliene  tout  ce  que  la  raison,  la  Cha- 
rlie et  la  science  reunies  peuvent  faire.  (1.  c.) 

Tons  les  alienistes  confidents  des  pires  situations  savent 
comme  Casauvieilh  les  difflcultes  morales  et  materielles  parfois 
inextricables  avec  lesquelles  le  convalescent  peutse  trouver  aux 
prises  a sa  sortie.  DilHcultes  tenant  k la  question  des  biens,  a 
un  commerce  compromis  par  I’internement,  k la  vente  des  meu- 
bles  et  oulils,  dernier  vestige  du  home  de  I'interne,  difflcull4s 
de  lamille,  divorce  intervenu  ou  abandon  du  foyei’,  enfants 
abandonu6s  k I’assistaiice  ou  morts,  mine  finale  enfin  et  dispa- 
rilion  du  foyer  eteint. 

A tout  cela  on  doif  ajouter  le  poids  du  stigmate  de  la  folie 
outre  1 inquietude  mefiante  et  les  repulsions  qui  s’en  suivent, 
1 exeat  tenant  lieu  de  certificat  de  travail  et  fermant  la  porte  des 
ateliers  habituels,  les  riresde  compagnons  grossiers  ridiculisant 


le  fou,  la  repulsion  m^me  des  proches  que  rebute  la  charge  d’un 
convalescent  it  manager,  houclie  nouvelle  et  force  productrice 
douteuse.  On  comprend  des  lors  qu’il  y ait  des  ali6nes  pour  qui, 
comine  le  dit  Legraiu,  « il  vaudrait  mieux  mourir  que  guerir  » 
et  pour  qui  la  convalescence  a fortiori,  la  gu4rison  estune  source 
inepuisable  d’amertume,  source  classique  de  recidive. 

Les  femmes  surtout  se  trouvent  aux  prises  et  sans  defense 
avec  la  misere  aussitot  la  porte  de  I’asile  franchie. 

Que  de  desespoirs,  de  chutes  et  de  rechutes  en  r^sultent ! 

La  convalescence  doit  done  6tre  comme  dit  Legrain,  non  seu- 
lement  la  phase  terminale  de  la  maladie,  mais  la  periode  de 
reeducation  de  I’aliene  et  de  sa  readaptation  au  milieu  social ; ce 
sera  encore  I’accommodation  de  ce  milieu  a I’ex-alien^  dans  un 
but  de  protection  durable. 

« 70,000  alidnes  environ  sont  internes,  beaucoup  pourraient 
6tre  mis  en  liberty  la  faveurd’un  regime  de  convalescence  bien 
organise  et  les  consequences  en  seraient  des  plus  heureuses  au 
point  de  vue  4conomique.  Rendre  la  liberte  des  ali4nes,  e’est 
diminuer  notablement  les  frais  de  s^jour;  e’est  diminuer  le 
nombre  des  parasites  de  nos  asiles.  Tous  les  medecins  d’asiles 
savent  qu’il  y a dans  nos  etablissements  des  pseudo-alienes 
dont  les  troubles  d^lirants  out  depuis  longtemps  disparu  et  qui, 
faute  d’un  regime  de  convalescence,  restent  dans  I’etablissement 
oil  ils  sont  entres  et  n’en  veulent  plus  sortir  ». 

II  n’y  a pas  de  meilleure  pierre  de  touche  pour  renseigner  et 
4clairer  le  m4decin  qu’un  regime  transitoire  de  convalescence. 

II  est  temps,  croyons-nous,  d’abandonner  la  voie  ancienne, 
de  I’asile-panacee  hors  duquel  point  de  salut,  asile  nu  et  indivi- 
sible, presque  intangible,  dirait-on  au  sens  de  certains  : I’asile  de 
1838  avec  ses  murs,  qui  i eux  seuls  seraient  le  plus  clair  trai- 
tement  de  la  folie  comme  on  I’a  dit. 

La  voie  de  I’avenir  tracee  par  les  plus  distingues  de  nos  alii4s, 
est  celle  qui  voudrait  voir  ajouter  & I’asile  actuel  plusieurs  cho- 
ses  : 1®  L’hopital  psychiatrique  prealable  d'observation  et  de 
traitement,  sans  internement  obligatoire  ; 2“  les  quartiers  demi- 
ouverts  de  convalescents ; 3“  la  surveillance  complementaire  hors 
I’asile,  apres  sortie  et  lev6e  de  sequestration  (patronage  familial 
de  convalescence)  A cote  des  sorties  avec  maiiitenue  de  seques- 
tration (colonisation  hetero-familiale  et  surveillance  des  alienes 
dans  lour  propre  famille),  selon  les  lois  beiges  et  6cossaises. 

Ces  corollaires  sont  indispensables  au  regime  actuel  pour  ob- 
vier  aux  inconvenients  que  tous  signalehl  en  France,  A savoir 
I’encombrement  par  insufflsance  du  nombre  des  sorties  et 
gu6risons  de  I’asile,  le  retard  apporte  A la  mise  en  traitement  des 
cas  curables,  et  I’absence  de  surveillance  ^ la  sortie. 


Ces  innovations  sont  clejA  realisees  en  plusieurs  pays  etran- 
gers  notamment  el  des  longtenips  au  pays  classiqiie  de  I’Open 
Door  en  Ecosse  et  en  Angleterre,  elles  y out  lait  leurs  preuves 
et  on  en  pent  preconiser  I’exemple  sans  etre  laxe  d’enthousiasme 
juvenile  et  subversif. 


R6sum6  g6n6ral  et  conclusion 

L’assistance  aux  convalescents  de  maladies  mentales  implique 
entre  rinternenient  et  la  sortie  une  serie  de  inesures  transitoi- 
res  graduees  susceptibles  de  readapter  progressivenient  le 
convalescent  a la  vie  sociale  et  k la  lutte  poui*  Texistence. 

A I’Asile  m^me  ce  sont : Le  Iravail-traitement  dans  les  ateliers 
appropries  hors  des  sections  lermees  alternant  avec  distractions 
vari4es,  physiques  et  moi-ales. 

Ce  sont  a un  degre  id  us  avance  les  congds  d’essai  et  sorties 
provisoires  ainsi  que  le  placement  dans  une  section  ouverle 
d4pendante  de  I’Asile  lerme. 

Hoi’s  I’Asile  c'est  I’abri  independant  de  I’Asile  sous  forme  de 
glte  de  convalescents  avec  ateliers  distincts  des  ateliers  ordinaires 
ou  sevit  I’alcoolisme,  les  secours  en  nature  paralleles  au  travail 
procure  et  la  reconstitution  i>rogressive  du  foyer  (retraits  des 
Monts  de  j)iete,  avances  d outils,  de  loyers,  de  trousseaux,  etc.), 
c’est  enfln  le  patronage  familial  tiansitoire  et  I’appui  moral  et 
materiel  etendu  a toute  la  famille  du  convalescent  pendant  la 
phase  critique  de  la  premiere  reprise  du  travail. 

L’educalion  des  milieux  sociaux  auxquels  il  importe  de  rea- 
dapter les  blesses  du  cerveau  i entre  dans  I’office  des  oeuvres  de 
patronage  speciales  ces  convalescents. 


(HOME  RELIEF  CONGRESS) 


L’ADOPTION  FAMILIALE  DES  ORPHELINS 


Par  .M.  TAP, BE  TOITOX. 

Memhre  de  la  Soctcle  Internationale  pour  I'etude 
des  questio7ts  d assistance 


« La  vie  en  famille,  ou  tout  au  moins  quancl  elle  n’est  pas  pos- 
sible, la  protection  de  la  famille,  est  la  condition  normale  du 
developpement  de  I’enfant  : toute  legislation,  toute  institution  qui 
se  mettrait  en  lutteavec  cette  loi  de  la  nature  serait  nuisible  dans 
la  mesure  oii  elle  la  combattrait  et  serait  promptement  climinee 
par  la  force  des  choses.  C’est  par  la  famille  et  pour  la  famille  que 
I’enfant  doit  etre  cleve  : il  Test  aussi  pour  la  nation  ; car  les  cel- 
lules qui  la  forment,  ce  ne  sont  pas  les  individus,  ce  sont  les 
families  ; et  la  sante  des  cellules  fait  la  sante  du  corps  dont  elles 
sont  les  composantes. 

« La  confiscation  de  I’enfant  par  I’Etat  n’est  qu’un  reve,  qu’un 
mauvais  reve:  I’education  de  I’enfant  par  la  famille  ou,  lorsque 
I’enfant  est  interne  dans  un  etablissement,  I’intime  cooperation  de 
la  famille  a 1 education  n est  pas  une  pratique  qu’une  loi  ait  creee, 
qu’une  loi  puisse  supprimer;  elle  est  un  fait  spontane,  universel, 
permanent,  qui  defie  les  controverses  desphilosophes  et  les  decrets 
des  legislateurs.  Tous  les  parents  qui  ne  sont  pas  denatures 
eprouvent  le  desir  et,  ce  qui  est  plus,  sentent  le  devoir  de  donner 
une  education  a leurs  enfants  » 

Cette  verite  sociale,  aujourd’hui  trop  oubliee,  et  que  ^\.  le 
Directeur  de  1 Assistance  publique  nous  rappelle  avec  tant  de 
nettete  et  d elevation  de  pensee,  Le  Play  s’etait  efforce  de  la  prou- 
ver  dans  ses  nombreux  ouvrages.  Pour  lui,  la  famille  est  le  fonde- 
ment  de  tout  I’ordre  social,  la  famille  fait  I’Etat  et  I’Etat  ne  vaut 
que  par  la  famille.  Ainsi,  au  livre  111'  de  la  Refonne  sociale, 
consacre  a la  famille,  on  rencontre  les  affirmations  suivantes  : 

« Je  regarde  comme  etabli  que  ceux  meme  qui  refusent  d’envi- 


M.  H.  Alnnod,  Directeur  de  1’ Assistance  cl  dc  . iJUDiigues  Kaonort 

au  Minisire  de  I Intericur  sur  les  enfants  assistes.  fascfcule  n'  jfci  d^es  documents 
publics  par  le  Conseil  supencur  de  I’.Assistance  publique,  t.  I,  p.  XX-XXl 


^ publiques.  Rapport 


sager  la  famille  commc  une  creation  clirccte  de  Dicu  y voient  tout 
au  moins  une  consequence  necessaire  clcs  lois  naturelles  qu’il  a 
instituees  (I). 

« l,a  famille  reste  plus  que  jamais,  chez  les  modernes,  I’unite 
sociale  par  excellence  (1). 

« La  lamille,  consideree  dans  son  principe  est,  commc  la  reli- 
gion et  la  propriete,  une  institution  immuable  ; mais,  comme  dies 
aussi,  die  subit,  dans  la  forme,  des  modifications  considerables. 
Kn  se  combinant  avee  ces  deux  institutions,  die  imprime  a chaque 
organisation  sociale  son  caractere  essentiel  (11)  ». 

Si  la  famille  est  le  grand  ressort,  le  levier  de  toutes  les  reformes 
d’avenir,  pourquoi  semble-t-on  trop  souvent  travailler,  meme 
avec  des  vues  genereuses  et  desintcressees,  a sa  desorganisation 
Xe  devrait-on  pas,  par  cxemple,  en  ce  qui  concerne  les  enfants, 
s'etudier,  plus  qu’on  ne  le  fait,  a remplacer  aupres  de  ceuxqui  ont 
perdu  leur  pibre  et  leur  m^re,  ou  qui  s’en  sont  vu  sdparer  par  une 
imperieuse  necessite,  ces  educateurs  indispensables  ; a adopter 
ceux  qui  ont  ete  abandonnes  ou  qui  n’ont  jamais  eu  de  famille.- 
On  sentirait  alors  moins  de  besoin  de  ces  orphelinats,  chaque  jour 
plus  nombreux  et  aux  charges  parfois  si  lourdes,  et  qui,  sauf 
d’honorables  exceptions,  ne  rappellent  en  rien  la  vie  de  famille  et 
preparent  mediocrenient  aux  realites  et  aux  difficultes  de  I’exis- 
tence. 

Loin  de  moi,  dirai-je  avec  le  D''  Marie,  I’idde  de  vouloir  prbner 
un  systeme  a I’exdusion  d’un  autre  ' ; tous  les  modes  d’assistance 
doivent  etre  employes,  car  ils  repondent  chacun  a des  categories 
d’assistes  determines.  Mais,  avec  I’eminent  Directeur  de  I’Assis- 
tance  familiale  de  la  Seine,  je  crois  que  I’Assistance  familiale,  ou 
plutot  que  I’Adoption  familiale,  — d'heureux  essais  le  prouvent, 
— peut  etre  regardee  comme  superieure  aux  autres  modes  d’assis- 
tance. 

Du  reste,  e’est  bien  le  sentiment  qu’avec  conviction  et  une  elo- 
quence communicative  exprime  I’auteur  anon)'me  d’une  brochure, 
publiee  il  y a sept  ans  et  qui  fit  alors  beaucoup  de  bruit  dans  le 
monde  religieux.  Pour  un  etudiant  des  facultes  catholiques  de 
Lille,  essayer  d’instruire  un  proces  de  tendance  centre  les  orphe- 
linats, e’etait  assurement  tres  audacieux. 

((  Quand  on  se  preoccupe  vraiment  du  salut  de  la  societe,  dit  le 


' Revue  l'A<sislanio,  mai  1901,  p.  i95- 


jeune  ecrivain,  on  ne  saurait  approuver  ni  la  conception  qui  inspire 
trop  souvent  les  orphelinats  ni  1’organisation  d’un  grand  nombre  ». 

bit  il  ajoute  : 

« On  voit  de  pauvres  enfants  a sauver.  des  families  a decharger, 
et  on  se  hate  d’arracher  la  jeune  plante  du  milieu  providentiel,  oil 
elle  est  appelee  a croitre.  .Mais  comment  pouvez-vous  faire  cela 
sans  remords.-  Ce  n’est  jamais  impunement  quo  Ton  arrache  une 
jeune  plante  a son  milieu.  Toute  plante  a un  sol  qui  convient  a sa 
croissance  ; donnez-lui  en  un  autre  : elle  s’etiole,  se  deforme  et 
perit.  Lc  sol  sur  lequel  pousse  I’enfant,  c’est  le  sol  de  la  famille  ; 
il  ne  sc  dcveloppe  bien  que  la.  Des  lors,  c’est  une  operation 
dangcreuse  toujours,  funeste  souvent,  quc  d’arracher  cette  jeune 
plante  a son  sol  ; il  ne  faut  s’y  resoudre  que  comme  derniere 
ressource,  pour  conserver  la  vie  d’une  plante  irremediablement 
perdue  autrement.  Tant  qu’il  reste  une  ressource  dans  la  famille, 
il  faut  en  tirer  parti. 

« Quand  je  dis  famille,  j’entends  non-seulement  les  proches 
parents,  mais  les  parents  eloignes  et  meme  les  families  du  voisi- 
qui  ont  les  memes  habitudes  et  conservent  encore  pour 

I’enfant  quelque  chose  du  meme  milieu Il  faut  dans  ce 

miheu  susciter  les  devouements,  faire  appel  aux  sacrifices,  et  ne 
se  decider  a sortir  I’enfant  qu'apres  avoir  epuise  tous  les  moyens- 
Je  suis  convaincu  que,  si  on  s’en  donnait  vraiment  la  peine,  on  ne 
serait  a peu  pres  jamais  oblige  dans  les  campagnes  a recourir  aux 
orphelinats,  et  on  le  serait  bien  plus  rarement  dans  les  villes  ». 

L auteur  anoriyme  ne  se  cache  pas  a lui-meme  les  difficultes 
inherentes  a cette  maniere  de  faire. 

((  Jen  conviens,  dit-il;  mais  encore  une  fois,  le  devoir  social 
consiste-t-il  a faire  toujours  ce  qui  est  le  plus  facile.^  Qu’est-ce 
done  que  cette  deplorable  demangeaison  de  fuir  la  peine,  sinon  la 
ruine  des  fondements  de  la  societe  } Oh  ! que  nos  siecles  chretiens 
avaient  mieux  conipris  la  societe,  ses  besoins  et  ses  devoirs  ! Ces 
antiques  corporations,  qui  faisaient  des  families  du  meme  metier 
une  meme  famille,  trouvaient  dans  leur  sein  de  quoi  subvenir  a 
tous  les  besoins  de  la  famille  particuliere.  La  grande  famille  en- 
courageait,  forgait  et  aidait  chaque  petite  famille  a porter  la  plus 
large  part  de  responsabilite  ; et  quand  la  famille  individuclle  etait 
detruite,  c’etait  la  famille  corporative  qui  prenait  toutes  les  char- 
ges. Ainsi  nul  n’etait  declasse,  nul  n’etait  sorti  de  son  milieu. 
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((  Aujouicl  hui nous  entassons  pele-mele  des  enfants  vcnus 

de  partout,  appartenant  a tous  les  etats,  et  nous  les  soumettons 
mdistinctcment  a un  regime  et  a une  discipline,  qui  n’ont  pas  ete 
les  leurs  jusqu’ici,  et  qui  ne  le  seront  pas  plus  tard.  Est-il  pqssible 
de  concevoir  rien  de  plus  destructeur  ? Cette  formation  violente, 
qui  brise  avec  le  passe  de  1 enfant,  qui  jure  avec  son  avenir,  que 
voulez-vous  qu’elle  produise,  sinon  des  deformations  - Ce  qui 
m etonne,  ce  n est  pas  de  voir  les  produits  d’orphelinats  ainsi 
conqus  tourner  a mal,  c’est  d’en  voir  tourner  a bien. 

« Considerez  ces  institutions:  a quoi  tiennent-elles  ? A rien. 
Les  confreries  d’autrefois  etaient  une  eclosion  naturelle,  une 
expansion  de  la  vie  de  famille  5 elles  avaient  leurs  racines  dans  le 
sol ; elles  s etaient  developpees  sans  contrarier  aucun  organisme 
de  la  societe,  mais  plutot  comme  le  produit  le  plus  eleve,  le  com- 
plement acheve  de  la  vie  sociale.  La  famille,  la  profession,  le  genie 
local  s accordaient  dans  un  meme  elan,  pour  leur  donner  nais— 
sance  ; elles  etaient  le  point  simultam^  de  ces  trois  grandes  choses, 
et  elles  avaient  ainsi  leurs  racines  dans  les  prolondeurs  du  sol 
social. 

« Aussi  quelle  vitalite  grandiose  ! 

« Nos  creations  modernes  ne  tiennent  a rien.  Elles  ne  sont  le 
produit  ni  de  la  famille,  ni  de  la  profession,  ni  de  la  contree.  Leur 
type  est  uniformement  bureaucratique.  Leur  veritable  pere  est 
I'esprit  de  centralisation.  Elles  n’ont  aucun  lien  organique  avec 
les  institutions  naturelles,  aucune  racine  dans  le  sol,  aucun 
rapport  avec  le  genie  local.  Qu’importe  a telle  oeuvre  d’etre  au 
nord  ou  au  midi  ? \’ous  la  pouvez  arracher  et  transporter,  elle 
sera  la  meme  partout.  Sa  place  n’est  plus  qu’une  affaire  de  dis- 
tance, ce  qui  avec  les  chemins  de  fer  ne  compte  plus.  Dites-moi, 
pourrait-on  ainsi  arracher  du  sol  une  institution  qui  y a jete  ses 
racines  ? Quand  dans  une  institution  est  venue  s’incarner  a la  fois 
I’esprit  des  families,  d’une  profession,  d’une  contree,  essayer  de 
la  transporter  ailleurs  : Vous  arracherez  les  entrailles  memes  du 
pays.  Nos  creations  factices,  posees  sur  un  sol  quelconque,  ne  se 
rattachent  par  aucun  lien  naturel  aux  elements  primordiaux  de  la 
vie  sociale  ; elles  sont  comme  un  rouage  a part,  ayant  un  mouve- 
ment  propre,  sans  correlation  avec  les  autres  rouages,  dont  il 
fausse  et  gdne  les  mouvements.  Quelle  vie  voulez-vous  qu’aient  de 
telles  creations.^  Quelle  vie  voulez-vous  qu’elles  donnent.^ 

« En  fait,  n'ayant  dans  les  veines  aucune  goutte  de  sang  ni  de 
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la  famille,  ni  do  la  profession,  ni  de  la  contree,  elles  n’infuseront 
pas  a lours  enfants  ce  qu’elles  n’ont  pas.  Elles  cfTaceront  au 
contraire  los  derniers  vestiges  de  I’esprit  de  famille,  de  la  profes- 
sion et  de  la  contree,  et  jetteront  sur  la  societe  desrosidus  cosmo- 
polites. La  plupart  de  nos  orphelins,  sortis  de  nos  orphelinats, 
ne  tiennent  plus  a rien,  pas  meme  a la  religion,  en  vuc  de  laquelle 
cependant  on  avait  principalement  cree  ces  maisons.  Quo  voulez- 
vous  ! Pouvez-vous  deraciner  un  arbre,  le  jeter  dans  un  moule  de 
fabrique,  pour  lui  donner  une  forme  conventionnelle,  le  rejeter 
sur  un  sol  quelconque  et  en  attendre  des  fruits  ! 

<(  I our  moi,  j ai  la  conviction  qu  une  leuvre  de  formation 
socialc,  quelle  quelle  soit,  doit  incarner  en  ellc  au  plus  haut 
degre  1 esprit  de  ces  trois  choses  quo  j’ai  nommees  plus  haut  : 
la  famille,  la  profession,  le  pays.  I.’ceuvre  qui  aura  le  plus  de  vie, 
celle  qui  repandra  le  plus  la  vie  sociale,  sera  celle  oil  ce  triple 
esprit  sera  fondu  plus  amplement  dans  une  unite  plus  harmo- 
nique  '.  » 

l^n  regard  de  ces  pages  suggestives,  donnons  un  e.xtrait  de  I’e.v- 
pose  des  motilsdu  projet  de  loi,  relatif  au.\  enfants  assistes,  soumis 
au.\  Chambres  en  1.S92  et  sur  lequel  les  Commissions  continuent 
a travailler  a rheurc  actuelle  : 


« Dans  1 ordre  de  la  nature,  e’est  au  milieu  d’une  famille  que 
doit  etre  eleve  I’enfant,  et  rien  ne  vaut  pour  lui  la  famille.  Si  done 
sa  famille  lui  manque,  le  mieu.x  qu’on  puisse  faire  pour  lui  sera 
de  lui  procurer  la  chance  de  i^e  creer  une  famille  d’adoption. 

« A .supposer  meme  qu’il  ne  trouve  pas  de  la  tendresse  chez  ses 
noLirricicms.  il  aura  une  place  ace  foyer,  il  habitera  cette  demeure 
c ont  il  clira  : « chez  nous  » ; il  partagera  un  jour  les  travaux  de 
ceux  dont  il  aura  partage  les  etudes  et  les  jeux  ; il  aura  une 
commune,  cette  famille  agrandie  ; il  aura  un  point  dattache  dans 
la  vie.  il  tiendra  a I’ensemble  social  par  ces  niille  liens  qui  se 
nouent  si  fortement  dans  les  premieres  annee  de  I’existence  ; il  se 
cliflerenciera  aussi  peu  que  possible  de  ses  concitoyens. 

« Dans  un  orphelinat,  si  paternellement  qu’il  soit  dirige  I’illu- 
siondu  loyerdomestique  n’est  donnee  a personnel  les  assistes 
ne  .sc  confondent  pas  avec  les  enfants  qui  ont  une  famille  ; ils  ne 
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vivent  guere  qu’cntre  eux.  Plus  tard,  ils  sortcnt  de  I’^tablisse- 
ment,  et  alors,  faute  d un  centre  d’attraction,  ils  se  perdent  de 
vue,  ils  partent  dans  des  directions  difTerentes.  L'enfant  etait  seul 
quand  il  a cite  re<;u  a 1 orphelinat,  Ic  jeune  homme  se  retrouve  seul 
au  moment  de  le  quitter. 

« Des  deux  educations,  familiale  ou  collective,  c’est  la  premiere 
qui  prepare  le  mieux  1 enfant  pauvre  aux  labeurs  et  aux  epreuves 
de  I’existence. 

« L education  collective  le  place  dans  des  conditions  de  milieu 
toutcs  difTerentes  de  celles  oii  il  sera  appele  un  jour  a la  lutte. 
•Meme  adolescent,  il  ne  voit  guere  que  ses  maitres,  ses  camarades 
et  les  serviteurs  de  la  maison  ; il  ne  prend  que  rarement  et  super- 
ficiellement  contact  avec  les  choses  du  dehors  ; il  vit  dans  un 
monde  ferme,  de  meme  qu  il  respire  une  atmosphere  confinee. 
Les  pensionnaires  d un  orphelinat,  pour  peu  qu’ils  ne  commettent 
pas  de  fautes  graves,  sont  materiellement  traites  les  uns  et  les 
autres  de  la  meme  maniere  : memes  travaux,  memes  recreations, 
memes  v'ctements,  meme  repas  ; pour  ces  enfants  et  ces  jeunes 
gens,  il  n y a pas,  entre  1 encrgle  depensee  et  le  bien-etre  obtenu, 
cette  relation  de  cause  a eflfct  qui  est  un  des  stimulants  de 
I’efTort. 

((  Ces  consequences  du  placement  dans  un  orphelinat  scraient 
d’autant  plus  redoutables  a I’dgard  des  pupilles  de  I’Assistance 
que  pour  eux  I’education  collective  ne  serait  point  tempdree  par 
des  vacances,  qu’ils  n’ont  pas  de  parents  qui  viendraient  les  voir, 
qui  temporairement  les  recueilleraient  et  aupres  desquels  ils 
pourraient  faire  connaissance  avec  le  monde  exterieur  : ils  subi- 
raient  la  claustration  sans  evasions  periodiques. 

« Au  contraire,  place  dans  une  famille  de  travailleurs,  eleve 
avec  les  enfants  de  la  maison,  le  pupille  est  graduellement  adapte 
aux  conditions  d’existence  faites  aux  ouvriers.  Alalgre  I’humble 
situation  qu’il  partage  avec  ses  nourriciers,  il  a un  autre  horizon 
que  celui  que  bornent  les  quatre  murs  d’un  orphelinat  ; d'emblee 
il  est  aux  prises  avec  les  realites  de  la  vie  ; il  est  temoin  de  I’ef- 
fort  au  prix  duquel  s’opere  la  conquete  du  pain  quotidien  ; bientot, 
souvent  meme  trop  tot,  il  est  associea  TefTort.  S’il  s’)^  refuse  ou  si, 
par  suite  d’indiscipline  ou  de  paresse,  il  dchange  un  bon  place- 
ment centre  une  condition  mediocre,  le  desir  qu’il  aurade  rctrou- 
ver  un  meilleur  gite  et  un  moins  maigre  salaire  I’engagera  a 
s’amender,  a assouplir  son  caractere  ou  a secouer  sa  torpeur. 


Quel  enseignement  thenrique  vaudrait  rexpericnce  subie  L’odu- 
cation  familiale  cst  I'apprcntlssage  dc  la  vie  » 

Le  Play  va  plus  loin.  11  condamne  d’une  fa?on  generale  les  pen- 
sionnats,  qui  pour  lui  sont  une  des  causes  dc  la  desertion  du 
foyer  domestique  : 

« Les  enfants,  dit-il,  soufTrent  dans  ces  pensionnats,  ou  ils  sont 
prives  de  I’afTection  des  parents  et  des  autres  aliments  morau.x  qui 
sont  aussi  necessaires  que  la  nourriture  physique  a leur  complet 
developpement.  Lours  caracteres  prennent,  dans  ce  milieu  anor- 
mal,  je  ne  sais  quoi  de  deprave  et  de  dilTorme.  Sans  doute  I’amitie 
y remplacc  parfois,  I’amour  fraternel;  mais  Icdevouement  tient  peu 
de  place  dans  la  vie  de  I’ecolier.  La  lutte  avee  les  camarades  et  Top- 
position  aux  maitres  forment  ses  principals  preoccupations.  Ces 
habitudes,  comme  les  impressions  dc  la  premiere  enfance,  contri- 
buent  a propager  Tesprit  d’antagonisme...  L’education  donnee 
loin  du  foyer  paternel  est  particulierement  funeste  aux  lilies...  ' » 

« La  famille  etant  le  milieu  naturel  dans  lequel  doit  se  devc- 
lopper  Tenfance,  disait  naguere  .M.  T'leurquin  au  Congres  de  la 
Societe  cTeconomie  sociale,  aucune  creation  artilicielle,  si  per- 
fectionnec  soit-elle,  ne  saurait  pretendre,  a notre  avis,  lui  etre 
preferee'T  » 

De  son  c6te.  .M.  Donzon  s’ecrie  ; « L’enlant  .-  n’est-ce  pas  la 
famille  qui  seule  peut  reellement  completemcnt  Televcr  Tit  Jamais 
Tinternat,  meme  parfait,  pourrait-il  remplacer  le  foyer  mcme 
mediocre  * » 

Ivnfin,  au  (^ongres  international  d’assistance  publique  et  de 
bienfaisance  privee,  .M.  .Michel  1 leymann  disait  : « 11  est  reconnu 
par  toutes  les  personnes  s’occupant  de  la  question  dc  Tenfance 
que  la  vie  des  institutions  n’est  pas  la  vie  naturelle  pour  Tenfant, 
malgre  tous  les  avantages  d une  institution  parfaite,  Tenfant 
devient  une  machine,  s’accoutumant  a laisser  a cTautres  le  soin 
de  penser  pour  lui,  habitude  qui  le  suivra  pendant  toute  sa  vie, 
et  le  privera  de  Tenergie  necessaire  dans  la  bataille  dc  la  vie  L » 


Cite  par  ,\\.  Henri  loly  ; Les  eit/'.inis  assistes  ( La.  (hiiitzatne  du 
1901,  p.  SI  i-S'-i  ) 


- La  lie/orme  Soc/ale,  livre  111,  la  famille,  ch.  Xlll,  la  desertion  du 
pensionnats. 
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^ Si  le  philo^ophe,  lesociologue,  le  I^gislatciir,  le  philanthrope 
s accordent  pour  reconnaitre  que  les  orphelinats  et  autres  modes 
d education  qui  leur  ressemblcnt,  ne  sont  quc  « des  palliatifs  qui 
font  en  quclque  sortc  de  la  desorganisation  de  la  famille  une  ins- 
titution regulieic  » c est  qu  il  y a la  un  mal  reel  et  profond,  en 
meme  temps  qu  un  peril  a signaler.  Mais  repondra-t-on  peut-etre  : 
11  faut  des  orphelinats  ; il  y a des  cas  oii  1 orphelinat  s'impose  et 
oil  rien  ne  peut  le  remplaccr  ni  le  suppleer.  iih  bien  soit  ! Alais 
alors  au  lieu  de  chcrchcr  a accroitre  le  nombre  des  enfants  admis 
dans  les  orphelinats,  ne  conviendrait-il  pas  de  favoriser  le  deve- 
loppcment  d’une  organisation  qui  laisserait  I’enfant  a sa 
famille,  m^me  si  clle  est  pauvre,  en  I’aidant  le  plus  possible 
par  suite  d une  collaboration  ou  d’une  entente  entre  I'litat,  la 
commune  et  les  particuliers,  on  conlierait  I’enfant  a une  famille 
adoptive.  Ce  serait  une  maniere  de  resserrer  les  liens  naturels  de 
la  famille  et  de  permettre  de  venir  en  aide  a un  plus  grand  nom- 
bre d'orphelins.  « L’hospitalisation  est,  en  elTet.  de  tous  les  modes 
d’assistance,  le  plus  onereu.x  -.  » 

11  est  consolant  de  constater  qu’un  mouvement  d’opinion.  tout 
a fait  favorable  a cette  relorme  se  manifesto  et  s’accentue  chaque 
jour  davantage.  Le  Congres  d’assistance  familiale  en  est  a lui 
seul  une  preuve  manifesto  et  imposante.  Les  enquetes  sur  I’assis- 
tance,  a I’occasion  de  I’exposition  universelle  de  iqoo  ont  amene 
a constater  que  « I’institution  des  orphelinats  est  un  mode  deja 
ancien  de  I’assistance  ; » que  « la  forme  en  subit  une  evolution 
interessante  ; ))  qu’on  « tend  a substituer  a I’internement  des 
enfants,  le  placement  familial-'^.  » 

11  serait  maintenant  fort  instructif  d’etudier  les  raisons  intimes 
et  profondes  de  la  situation  toujours  si  precaire  et  si  miserable  de 
la  plupart  des  orphelins.  Dans  une  societe  il  ne  devrait  pas  en 


(enfanec)  page  cj2.  — Il  y aurait  beaucoup  a prendre  a I’appui  de  cette  these  dans 
1 oiivrage  de  Ch.  dc  Ribbe  : Les  families  el  la  Societe  en  l-'rance  a'l'ant  la  lieroln- 
lion  d'apres  des  dociimenis  on'oinaux.  notamment  au  livre  II  ch.  I : le  foyer 
domestique  et  la  tradition  : ch.  IV  : les  pores  de  famille  et  I'ecole  ; au  livre  III 
ch.  \’I  : La  paix  domestique  et  la  paix  sociale.  Dans  la  conclusion  de  cot  ouvrage 
nous  lisons  : La  famille  est  la  premiere  et  la  veritable  unitd  organique  de  I'ordrc 
social.  Llle  a fait  la  grandeur  morale,  intelleetuelle  et  politique  de  la  h'rance... 
La  famille  est  I'esquif  qui  porte  nos  destinecs.  tome  II.  p.  ^7^-375. 

' I.e  Rlav.  La  Re/orme  Sociale,  livre  III,  la  famille,  ch.  _’N,  .\V.  note  2. 

- Docleur  .Marie.  Revue  I' Assistance,  mai  iqoi,  p.  2oq. 

().  Leblond.  L'assistance  a I'exposition  de  1900.  1-es  orphelinats.  Revue  phi- 
lanlliropique,  lu  Juillet  1900,  p.  2oq. 
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etre  ainsi.  Contentons-nous  sculcmcnt,  ii  la  suite  cle  Le  Play, 
d’incliquer  une  de  ces  causes  : le  partage  force.  I.a  mort  prematu- 
ree  du  pere  et  de  la  mere  ne  devrait  pas  entrainer  I’ahandon  ou  la 
ruine  de  leurs  jeunes  enfants.  Les  orphelins  mineurs  auralent 
besoin  d’etre  toujours  completement  proteges  par  le  milieu  qui 
les  entoure.  « Kn  l-’rance  dit  Le  Pla)’,  le  legislateur  n'a  paspense 
que  les  choses  puissent  se  passer  aussi  simplemcnt  : il  a pose  en 
principe  que  les  olHciers  publics  oOraient  plus  de  garanties  que 
la  famille  pour  la  conservation  du  bien  des  mineurs.  Mais  cette 
sollicitude,  toujours  funeste,  a pour  resultat  dans  le  cas  des  tres 
petites  successions,  de  miner  ceu.x  au.xqucls  elle  s’applique'.  » 
Pour  justilier  cette  assertion,  Le  Play  presente  ensuite,  avee  tous 
ses  derails,  « la  monographic  d’un  de  ces  drames  lamcntables 
qui,  chaque  annee,  rcplongent  dans  I’indigence  des  milliers  de 
lamilles  auxquelles  le  travail  et  I'epargne  de  la  generation  prece- 
dente  auraient  assure,  sous  un  meillcur  regime,  un  premier  degre 
d’emancipation  -.  » 

Si  le  partage  force  contribue  ii  grossir  le  nombre  des  orphe- 
lins malheureux,  ce  memo  partage  force  cst  aussi  une  des  causes 
de  leur  delaissemcnt.  C cst  encore  Le  IMay  qui  nous  le  dit  : « Sous 
le  regime  des  familles-souehes,  les  enfants  cn  bas-age,  lorsqu’ils 
perdent  leur  pere  et  leur  mere,  ne  restent  pas  abandonnes  : les 
autres  parents  qui  vivent  en  communaute  avec  eux  ne  cessent  pas 
de  les  aimer  ; ils  les  defendent  contre  les  diflicultes  de  la  vie,  et 
ils  pourvoienta  leur  besoin  en  continuant  I’exploitation  de  I’atelier 
paternel.  Suivant  1 heureuse  e.xpression  conservee  en  .Auvergne 
a\ec  les  vieilles  mccurs  nationales,  « le  foyer  ne  cesse  pas  de 
fumer.  » II  en  est  autrement  parmi  nos  families  instables  compo- 
sees  seulement  du  pere.  de  la  mere  et  des  jeunes  enfants  ; la  mort 
prematuree  des  parents  entraine  1 abandon  et  la  ruine  des  orphe- 
lins , 1 atelier  paternel  tombe  en  chomage  et  le  foyer  s’eteint  *.  )) 

Ln  presence  de  cet  etat  de  choses,  un  devoir  sacro,  imperieux 
s impose  a la  socicHe.  Che/,  cet  enfant  qui  n’a  pas  de  famille,  ou 
que  sa  famille  a delaisse  ou  dont  la  famille  est  indigne,  nous 
devons  nous  eflorccr  de  satisfaire  le  besoin  d'alTection,  et  nous  ne 


proprielt^  piCv'e  III,  sur  la  destruction 

des  pcuics  propnclcs  par  le  partage  force.  aesu  action 

- Inicl. 

/\cyoM7ic*  tSoc/ii/t*,  Iivrc  III  Iti  Ttirnilli?  i I'l  * i 

orphelins  lamme,  cn.  JW,  AV,  ic  clclaisscnient  clcs 
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pourrons  y reussir  dune  maniere  vraiment  efiicace  que  par  le 
placement,  I’acloption  familiale. 

Mais  pourquoi  de  preference  I’adoption  familiale  ? 

-M.  Henri  Monod  va  se  charger  de  nous  rcpondre  ct  son  argu- 
mentation ne  soufTre  aucune  r^plique.  .M.  le  Oirecteur  de  I’assis- 
tance  dans  le  rapport  que  nous  citons  en  commenqant  fait  la 
comparaison  entre  I’orphelinat  et  le  placement  familial  a la  cam- 
pagnc.  Ses  preferences,  du  reste  parfaitement  motivees  par  les 
nombreux  avantages  qu’il  signale,  sonttout  entieres  pour  ce  second 
mode. 

« Le  pensionnaire  de  I’orphelinat,  lisons-nous  dans  le  rapport, 
ne  salt  de  la  vie  du  paysan,  a laquclle  il  est  destine,  que  ce  qu’on 
lui  en  raconte,  ce  qu’on  lui  en  montre,  ce  que  le  paysan  veut  bien 
lui  en  laisser  voir.  Le  pensionnaire  du  cultivateur  n’a  pas  bcsoin 
d’entretien  p6dagogique  pour  savoir  ce  qu’est  la  vie  du  paysan  : il 
en  est  le  temoin,  I’associe. 

« A I’orphelinat,  on  enseigne  I’economie,  on  essaye  de  donner 
aux  eleves  le  gout  du  travail.  Combien  plus  efHcace  la  logon  de 
choses  que  regoit  le  pupille  qui  partage  I’existence  d’un  menage  de 
cultivateurs  ! Il  voit  par  quels  prodiges  d’economie  et  d’activite 
nos  paysans  et  leurs  femmes  parviennent,  malgre  I’avilissement 
des  produits  du  sol,  a payer  les  imp6ts,  a joindre  les  deux  bouts, 
souvent  memo  a se  constituer  une  epargne.  Cette  legon  de  choses, 
elle  n’a  pas  lieu  comme  un  cours  d’arithmetique  ou  d’histoire,  a 
certaines  heures  de  la  semaine;  elle  est  quotidienne  ou  plut6t  elle 
n’est  guere  interrompue,  elle  penetre  le  pupille  sans  qu’il  ait  un 
effort  de  memoire  a faire,  presque  sans  qu’il  se  doute  des  notions 
usuelles  qu'il  emmagasine  et  qui  lui  proliteront  plus  tard. 

((  L’eleve  de  I’orphelinat  et  le  pupille  qui  etait  le  pensionnaire 
d’un  paysan  ont  grandi  ; ce  sont  des  jeunesgens  ; lesvoila  ouvriers 
agricoles  ; leurs  occupations  sont  les  memes  ; leur  « entrainement  » 
diff^re.  J’admets  que  I’etablissement  n’ait  pas  trop  de  maitres 
ayant  echoue  ailleurs,  trop  d’elements  instables  ou  debiles;  j’ad- 
mets que  I’eleve,  convenablement  encadre,  participe  a un  travail 
regulier.  Chez  le  patron  rural,  c’est  a un  travail  intensif  que  le 
pupille  coopere.  Je  concede  plus  encore  : « Je  suppose  — et  le  cas 
est  rare  — un  orphelinat  assez  largement  dote,  et  assez  intelligem- 
ment  gere,  pour  s’etre  pourvu  d’un  personnel  d’elite.  Memo  dans 
les  circonstances  les  plus  favorables,  combien  comme  quantitc  et 
comme  quality  de  main-d’oeuvre,  le  travail  du  journalier  qui  cul- 
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tive  pour  autrui  cst  inferieur  a celui  du  paysan  qui  cultive  pour 
lui-meme  ! Sansdoute,  attele  a la  meme  besogne  que  son  patron, 
le  pupille  prend  plus  de  peine  qu’il  ne  ferait  dans  un  orphelinat ; 
mais  si  I’apprentissage  est  plus  rude,  I’ouvrier  sera  plus  vaillant. 

« La  sanction  immediate  des  preceptes  de  bonne  conduite  et  de 
travail  est  profondement  inegale,  selon  qu’il  s’agit  de  I’eleve  d’un 
orphelinat  ou  d’un  pupille  en  condition  chez  un  patron.  A I’or- 
phelinat,  les  eleves  les  plus  zcles  et  ceux  qui  ne  s'appliquent  que 
dans  la  mesure  strictement  necessaire  pour  n’etre  pas  punis  ont 
a peu  pres  le  meme  regime.  Le  pupille  en  condition  a d’orcs  et 
deja  son  sort  entre  les  mains  ; il  se  procure  ou  garde  ou  perd  une 
place  avantageuse,  suivant  qu’il  satisfait  ou  mecontente  son  patron  ; 
son  bien-etre  actuel  est  subordonnc  a sa  conduite  et  a son  travail. 
Je  parlais  a I’instant  d’une  le^on  de  cboses  : en  voila  une  autre 
qu’aucun  enseignement  de  professeur  ne  saurait  suppleer. 

« Une  comparaison  me  semble  marquer  a quel  point  le  mode  de 
preparation,  le  procede  d’entrainemcnt  sont  dissemblables  pour 
les  eleves  d’un  orphelinat  et  pour  les  pupilles  places  chez  un 
patron  : I’eleve  de  I’orphelinat  m’apparait  comme  un  mousse 
auquel  on  apprend  la  manoeuvre  sans  le  faire  sortir  du  port  ou  de 
la  rade  ; le  pupille  est  le  mousse  qui  navigue  en  haute  mer ' ». 

Rendons-nous  done,  nous  aussi,  a ces  raisons  peremptoires  et 
appelons  de  tous  nos  voeux,  facilitons  de  tout  notre  pouvoir  le 
placement  lamilial.  Ln  cela,  nous  ne  risquerons  nullement  d’in- 
nover  ; nous  ne  ferons  que  rentrer  dans  la  tradition.  Resumant 
une  6tude  des  plus  remarquables  qui  a pour  titre  : « Alisere  et 
Chariteen  Provence  au  xviii'  siecle  » .M . Henry  Clement,  a propos 
de  la  question  qui  nous  occupe  presentement,  s’exprime  ainsi  ; 

((  On  semble  s etre  beaucoup  preoccupe  au  xviii®  siecle  de  I’as- 
si^tance  des  enfants,  efTra}'^  qu’on  etait  par  la  mortalite  enorme 
qui  sevissait  sur  eux.  Les  enfants  trouves,  les  enfants  moralement 
abandonnes,  comme  on  dit  aujourd’hui,  etaient  confies  a des  veuves 
ou  des  femmes  mariees  munies  de  certilicats  qui  ne  laissaient 
pas  de  doute  sur  leur  moralite  ; elles  leur  donnaient  a I’hopital 
1 allaitement  naturel  ou  artificiel.  On  achetait  meme  des  chevres 


^ Rapport  cite.  t.  I p.  X.\1II-XXV. 

M Vair-m  ^ sifcle.  Essai  cl’hisloirc  sociale  par 

Lu  .809.’  d .\.x.  m 8>dc  XXIV,  pages.  Paris,  RoL- 
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clans  ce  but,  et  M.  Valran  signale  plusieurs  donations  ainsi  faites 
aux  hospices  d’Aix.  On  fut  egalement  oblige  de  recourir  a I’allai- 
tement  a I’exterieur,  qul  etait  moins  coutcux  ct  qui,  a cause  des 
dangers  qu’il  presentait,  faisait  I’objet  d’une  surveillance  rigou- 
reuse  de  la  part  des  cures  et  des  municipalitcs.  Lc  bon  cote  de 
cette  methode,  c’est  que  souvent  les  enfants  demeuraient  dans 
leurs  families  nourricieres,  sans  etre  pour  cela  perckis  de  vue  par 
les  recteurs  de  I’hopital  qui  s’occupaient  de  leur  apprentissage,  de 
leur  placement  et  de  leur  mariage.  L’assistance  des  enfants  a ete 
I’ceuvre  la  plus  interessante  qu’ait  produite  la  charite  en  Provence 
pendant  le  xviii'  siecle  ; beaucoup  d’entre  eux  ont  aussi  conquis, 
dans  la  societc  une  place  honorable  qu’ils  n’avaient  pas  trouvee  en 
venant  au  monde  ' ». 

II  conviendrait  maintenant  d’examiner  en  detail  les  organisa- 
tions  actuelles  qui,  soit  en  I'rance,  soit  a I’etranger,  favorisent, 
propagent  ou  tendent  a promouvoir  directcment  le  placement 
familial  ct  I’adoption  familiale.  Dans  une  cnquete  complete,  on 
dcvrait  signaler  cnsuitc  d'autrcs  oeuvres,  a orientation  differente 
sans  doute,  mais  qui,  par  suite  de  certaines  particularites  de  fonc- 
tionnement,  pourraient  servir  d’utiles  auxiliaires.  ICn  face  de  ces 
constatations,  multiples  et  diverses,  basees  sur  des  resultats  tres 
precis,  il  serait  facile  de  choisir,  9a  et  la,  pour  en  former  une  syn- 
these,  les  elements  d’un  type  mndele,a  la  realisation  duquel  s’em- 
presseraient  de  travailler  les  esprits  eclaires  et  les  apbtres  de  la 
protection  de  I’enfance. 

Notre  ambition  est  plus  modeste  et  nous  voulons  nous  contenter 
de  quelqucs  indications  tres  sommaires'-  Du  reste,  nous  recla- 
mons  d’avance  la  bienveillante  indulgence  de  tons  ceux  qui 
constateront  les  lacunes  et  les  imperfections  de  cette  modeste 
enquete. 

Commen^ons  par  les  Enfants  assislds.  La  nomenclature  d’un 
certain  nombre  d’muvres  viendra  apres. 

* La  Rcfo'-me  socialc,  i"'  janvicr  loni.  p.  8S-8q. 

" Nous  avons  empruntc  beaucoup  des  details  qui  suivent  a : Vans  clmnlahlc  cl 
t'revoyjiit,  Paris  Plon,  1897  el  au  Manuel  fes  (vuvres,  I^aiis,  Poussielfruc.  looo. 
Nous  exprimons  ici  nos  plus  vifs  remeiciemcnls  aux  directcurs  et  fondatcurs 
d’oeuvres.  auxqucls  nous  nous  sommes  adresse  ct  qui  se  sont  empresses  de  nous 
fou  rnir  d'ini6ressa"' - dossiers.  Ils  comprendront  facilemcnl  que  cct  expose, 
necessairement  limitalil’,  ne  pcul  donner  qu’une  Ires  faible  idee  dcs  choses  mer- 
veilleuses  qu  ils  nous  ont  apprises.  Alais  ces  documents  seront  ulilisds  ulterieure- 
ment. 
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Le  service  cles  Enfanls  assistcs  comprencl  !es  enfant  trouves,  les 
enfants  abandonnes  et  les  orphelins  dont  I’Assistance  publiquc  a 
la  charge'.  Ccs  enfants  sont  cnvoyes  par  elle  a I’une  de  ses  33 
agences  de  province  qui  vcillcnt  a leur  placemen/  a la  campa^ne. 
Les  nouvcaux-nes  sont  mis  en  nourrice  ; les  autres  confies  a des 
families  qui  se  chargent  de  les  clever. 

La  mere  d'adoption  a laquelle  I’Assistance  a conlie  un  enfant 
revolt  305  Irancs  la  premiere  annee.  2q6  francs  la  seconde.  189  fr. 
la  troisieme,  enlin  iSo  francs  les  suivantes  (plus  unc  indemnite 
pour  les  vetements  de  I'enfant). 

Lorsque  les  pupilles  de  I’Assistance  publiquc  ont  plus  de  13  ans, 
ils  sont  places  a gages  chez  des  fermiers  ou  des  cultivateurs,  sauf 
un  petit  nombre  formes  a d autres  proiessions  dans  des  etablisse- 
ments  speciau.x  ou.  si  cettc  mesure  parait  necessairc.  cnvoyes 
dans  une  ecole  de  reforme. 

Ln  vertu  du  contrat  de  placement,  dresse  par  I’administration, 
une  partie  du  salaire  gagne  par  ses  pupilles  leur  est  remise  aussi- 
t6t  ; le  reste  est  verse  a leur  agence.  qui  le  depose  a la  Caisse 
d epargne.  Les  sommes  ainsi  deposees  par  les  diverses  agences 
s elevaient  le  1"'  janvier  1896,  a i . 3 1 2. 5 19  francs  representant  9.980 
versements 


••  Depuis  la  cr^atLn  de  ce  service,  e'est  a des  families  de  paysans  que  sont 
conhes,  en  ires  grande  ma)onu‘  les  pupilles  de  I'.Assistance ; cette  pratique  tra- 
ditionnelle  est  appeloe  la  regie  du  placement  familial  et  rural.  Elle  date  de  I'arret 
du  30  nivose  an  V. 

Les  enfants  abandonnes  ne  scront  point  conserves  dans  les  hospices  : ce  premier 
asile  n est  qu  un  dep6t  en  auendant  que  ces  enfants  puissent,  suivant  leur  age 
ou  etre  places  chez  des  nourrices  ou  eire  mis  en  pension  chez  des  particulicS 
Les  enfants  places  dans  les  campagnes  ne  pourront  jamais  etre  ramenes  dans 
es  hospices  civils,  a moms  qu  ils  ne  soient  esiropies  ou  atlaques  de  maladies  par- 
(arffeHr  rendent  inhabiles  aux  UaTau"^?.'. 

Les  enfants  ilges  de  douze  ans  revolus  qui  ne  scront  pas  conserves  par  les 
habitants  au.xquels  ils  auront  eted'abord  confies,  seront^places 
chez  dcs  cultivateurs.  artistes  ou  manufacturiers,  oil  ils  resteront  usqS’a  leur 
ma)oritL,  sous  la  surveillance  du  commissaire  de  direction  executif  ores  i’sHm; 
mstration  principale  du  canton,  pour  y apprendre  uT  mdtie 
conformement  a leur  gout  et  a curs  facnlies  ...v  n m j proiession 

ministre  de  rinterieui  t.  1 p.  XIX  ..  (art.  13)  H.  Monod,  rapport  au 

- Les  sieges  de  ces  agences  sont  a : .\bbeville.  Alencon  \rr-.s  Amo,.  1 rx 

Renn’s  Aloulins.  AloulLs-Engilbcmt.^Tevers'” 

Arroul:  "rzy.""'"’  Saint-Calais.  Lint-Pol,  SaulI.re,' ToS: 
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La  population  des  enfants  places  par  I’Assistance  publique  a la 
campagnc,  qui  n’etait  cn  i8qq  que  de  12.869,  montait  en  i86-i  a 
23.121,  nccessitant  une  depense  de  3.128.271  francs.  En  1870,  elle 
6tait  de  25.562  et  coutait  3.535.596  francs,  en  1895,  elle  etait  de 
37.253,  nccessitant  une  depense  de  9.336,71 1 francs. 

\JCEitvre  de  /’a<^o/)//on ' a pour  but  de  recueillir  et  d’adopter 
dans  toute  la  I'rance,  principalement  dans  les  grands  centres  de 
population,  des  enfants  orphclins  des  deux  sexes,  meme  naturels, 
pour  leur  donner  une  education  convenable  et  les  former  surtout 
aux  travaux  de  I’agriculture  de  leur  region  natale,  alin  que  les 
sollicitations  des  grandes  villes  ne  les  attirent  point  plus  tard. 

Elle  les  regoit  tous  gratuitement  (sauf  50  francs  d’entr^e  pour 
Ic  trousseau),  entre  7 et  10  ans,  dans  le  departement  de  la  Seine  ; 
entre  5 et  10  ans  dans  les  autres.  Elle  garde  les  gargons  jusqu’a 
18  ans,  les  filles  jusqu’a  21  ans;  les  place  a ses  frais  et  les  laisse 
jusqu’a  cet  ^ge,  en  les  y surveillant,  dans  des  families  homines  ou 
des  orphelinats  rapproches  du  lieu  oil  se  fait  I’adoption  afin  d’evi- 
ter  a ses  pupilles  le  depaysement  toujours  prejudiciable  a leur 
int6ret  materiel  et  moral. 

Toutes  lesfois  qu’elle  le  peut,  c’est-a-dire  lorsqu’il  resulte  d’une 
enquete  faite  par  les  soins  de  I’oeuvre  que  les  parents  qui  restent 
a I’enfant,  grand-pere,  grand’mere,  oncle,  tante,  sont  de  fort  hon- 
netes  gens  que  la  pauvrete  seule  empeche  de  recueillir  I’orphelin, 
c’est  a eux  qu’elle  confie  et  qu’elle  paye  la  retribution  annuelle. 
Cette  combinaison  a un  double  avantage  : I’orphelin,  an  lieu  du 
casernemetil,  reqoit  Idducation  familiale,  grandit  dans  le  milieu  oil 
la  providence  I’avait  place,  et,  par  concomitance,  quelques  pieces 
de  100  francs  arrivant  regulierement  dans  un  menage  de  tres  pau- 
vres  gens,  y apportent  une  certaine  aisance. 

Depuis  sa  fondation  jusqu’au  i"  janvier  1900  I’oeuvre  a recueilli 
q.586  enfants.  A cette  date,  ils  etaient  au  nombre  de  8iq,  dont  393 
gargons  repartis  dans  66  orphelinats  et  421  filles  rdparties  dans 
1 1 5 . Ayant  debute  en  1859  avec  un  budget  de  1.17-!  francs,  1 ceu- 
vre  de  I’adoption  reeueillait  en  1899  : 152.212  fr.  95. 

\J Union  franqaise  pour  le  sauvetage  de  I enfance^,  place,  en  contl- 

' Rue  Casimir-Perier,  o.  Paris.  Fondle  en  1850  par  i abbe  Maitrias.  Recon- 
nue  d’utilitd  publique  en  1870.  Dirigee  par  un  comite  de  25  membres  laiqucs  ou 

ecclesiastiques.  ....  , ,,  ^ i-  j 

- Rue  de  Richelieu,  108.  Fondee  en  1888  sur  I’mitiaUve  de  Mmes  Caroline  de 
Barreau  et  Pauline  Kergomard.  Reconnue  d’utilite  publique  en  1891. 
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nuant  a les  surveillcr,  les  enfants  clont  die  a pris  la  charge,  soit 
dans  cles  institutions  de  bienfaisance  ou  des  etablissements  spe- 
ciaux,  soit  chez  des  patrons  en  vue  de  leur  apprentissage,  soit 
chez  d’autres  particuliers. 

Pour  les  enfants  de  bonne  sante  et  non  vicies,  le  placement  fami- 
lial a la  campagne  est  celui  que  la  societe  pratique  le  plus  volon- 
tiers  et  dont  die  obtient  les  meilleurs  resultats. 

Pile  met  de  c6te,  chaque  annee,  depuis  le  Jour  de  leur  admission 
jusqu’au  moment  ou  ils  sont  en  etat  de  gagner  leur  vie,  50  francs 
pour  les  gar(^ons,  30  francs  pour  les  lilies,  alin  de  leur  constituer 
un  petit  pecule  qui  facilite  leur  etablissement. 

La  Societe  '^enerale  de  protection  de  I enfance  abandonnee  ou  cou- 
/'j/j/e  ',  a pour  but  la  protection  el'Hcacc  et  patenielle  des  enfants 
delaisses  des  deux  sexes  ; a cet  elfet.  elle  recueille  les  enfants  de- 
laisses  ages  de  moms  de  16  ans,  les  fait  clever  sous  sa  surveillance 
soit  dans  les  etablissements  modeles  qu  die  ert^e  et  administre 
elle-meme,  soit  dans  les  etablissements  prives  dont  elle  favorise 
la  creation,  soit  chez  des  particuliers  ou  dans  des  etablissements 
prives  deja  crees  ; cree  ou  patronne  des  etablissements  speciaux 
destines  aux  jeunes  detenus,  organise  le  patronage  efficace  de  ses 
pupilles  quand  ils  ont  termine  leurs  etudes  ; enlin,  die  etend  son 
action  sur  toute  la  h'rance  et  ses  colonies. 

La  Societe  de  patronage  des  orphelins  agricoles  et  des  orphelins 
Alsaciens-Lorrains  * a pour  but  de  favoriser  le  developpement  des 
etablissements  destines  a recueillir,  a la  campagne,  des  orphelins 

pauyres,  pour  leur  donner  I’instruction  primaire,  religieuse  et  pro- 
lessionnelle. 

Le  Patronage  de  I enfance  et  de  I' adolescence  dont  le  but  est  de 
proteger  les  enfants  des  deux  sexes  en  danger  moral,  place  les 
enfants  ages  de  plus  de  13  ans  en  apprentissage,  soit  a Paris,  soit 
a ta  campagne,  soit  sous  la  surveillance  de  la  Societe,  les  enfants 
plus  jeunes  en  pension,  soit  dans  de  bons  etablissements  religieux 
ou  laiques,  soit  dans  d'honnetes  families  de  cultivateurs. 

La  Ligue  fraternelle  des  enfants  de  France  ^ a ete  fondee  dans  le 


a Rue  de  Lille,  .|7.  Fondee  en  1880  par  AL  Georges  Bonjean 

f1?.“  50-  Ponde^e  leSdecembre  par  Mile  I P- 

Fautc.  Reeonnue  d unhid  publique  par  decret  du  23  mars  .898  ^ 
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but  de  venir  en  aide  aux  mis^res  de  I’enfance  ct  de  voir  s’etablir 
des  liens  dcJ'i  Jtci  nilc  cntre  les  enfants,  les  jeunes  gens,  les  jeunes 
lilies  des  classes  aisees  et  leurs  freres  malheureux,  enfants,  jeunes 
gens  et  jeunes  lilies  pauvres  ou  abandonnes. 

La  Ligue  a la  mission,  non  de  supplanter,  mais  de  relier  et 
d’alder  les  oeuvres  existantes  ; elle  s’adresse  souvent  a ces  oeuvres 
et  leur  conlie  de  ses  proteges.  Elle  place  elle-meme  directement 
des  enfants  soit  dans  les  etablissements  destines  a les  recueillir, 
soil  dans  qiielques  families  honorablement  connues  ; elle  les  suit  tou- 
joursavec  interct.  Quand  les  parents  sont  dignes,  quand  ils  sont 
capables  de  garder  I’enfant,  Va  Ligue  f>ret ere  ne  pas  le  separer  des 
siens  ; elle  pent  le  secourir  au  foyer,  et  e’est  toujours  avec  joie 
q[u’elle  exerce  celte  faculte.  Grace  a son  intervention,  des  families 
out  etc  nourries,  veliies&X.  ne  se  sont  pas  trouvees  dehors,,  faute  du 
paiement  d’un  terme. 

.A  Paris,  la  Commission  des  secours  aide  chaque  ann^e  200  fa- 
milies environ.  La  Commission  de  placement  des  gargons  a a sa 
charge  plus  de  150  enfants  pour  lesquels  elle  depense  en  moyenne 
25.000  francs  par  an.  f.a  Commission  de  placement  des  lilies  a 
actuellement  114  pupilles.  hinlin,  la  Commission  du  vestiaire  dis- 
trlbue  chaque  annee  un  millier  de  vetements. 

\JQdluvye  familiale  pour  les  orphelins  de  la  Seine  ' a pour  but  de 
placer  c/ie'd’honnetes  ouvriers  de  jeunes  enfants  du  sexe  masculin, 
orphelins  de  pere  et  de  mere  et  domicilies  dans  le  departement  de 
la  Seine,  de  leur  assurer  ainsi  lepain  de  chaque  jour,  I’apprentis- 
sage  d'un  etat,  les  conseils  et  I’affection  d’une  nouvelle  famille. 

La  Soctete  de  I’orphelinal  de  la  Seine  pour  I’assislaiice  et  lap- 
prentissage  des  orphelins  et  des  enfants  abandonnes-  a pour  but  de 
recueillir,  sans  distinction  de  culte,  le  plus  grand  nombre  possi- 
ble d’enfants  du  departement  de  la  Seine,  orphelins  ou  abandon- 
nes, qu’ils  soient  legitimes  ou  naturels  ; de  leur  assurer,  sous  une 
direction  laique,  ^education,  I’instruction,  1 apprentissage  d une 
profession  ; de  les  garder  jusqu’a  ce  qu’ils  soient  en  etat  de  sub- 
venir  a leurs  besoins  et  de  leur  faciliter,  dans  la  limite  de  ses  res- 
sources,  les  debuts  de  leur  carriere. 

L’CEuvre  de  I’orphelinat  de  I Enseignemenl  primaire  de  France  •*  a 

' Siege  social  ; au  Alinislere  de  I'lnterieur,  Fondee  en  1856  (sous  le  nom  d Or- 
phelinat  du  Prinee  Imperial).  Reconnue  d’ulilite  publique  la  meme  annee. 

- Rue  St-Lazare,  28.  Fondee  en  1871.  Reconnue  d’uulite  publique  en  iH79' 

3 Rue  Serpente,  28.  Fondee  on  1885.  Reconnue  d’ulilite  publique  en  1890. 
Placec  sous  le  patronage  du  Ministerc  de  I’lnstruction  Publique. 


pour  objet  d’assister  les  orphelins  des  deux  sexes,  enfants  de  mem- 
bres  de  i’enseignement  primaire,  public  ou  privc,  de  France, 
d’Algerie  ou  des  colonies.  I/assistance  donnee  par  I’Association 
consistc  soit  dans  un  secours  annuel  en  argent,  soit  dans  une 
bourse,  ou  une  portion  de  bourse  dans  un  etablissement 
public  ou  prive  d’instruction  designe  par  le  Comitc  central  sur 
I’avis  du  Comitd  local,  soit  dans  le  placement  des  pupilles  dans 
un  orphelinat. 

A moins  de  circonstances  exceptionnelles,  les  seuls  orphelins 
de  pere  et  de  mere  peuvent  ctre  admis,  entre  7 et  1 5 ans,  dans  les 
orphelinats,  ou  recevoir  une  bourse  ou  une  portion  dc  bourse. 

Desirant  toutefois  que  I’enfant  prive  dc  ses  pere  et  mere  ait  le 
bonheur  de  trouver  chez  des  parents,  chez  des  amis,  dans  la  mai- 
son  d un  instituteur  par  exemple,  cette  education  dc  fainille  si  ne- 
cessaire  a ihomme,  I’Association  ne  place  ainsi  que  les  orphelins 
ne  pouvant  trouver  aupres  d eu.x  ce  foyer.  Quand  les  enfants 
qu  elle  adopte,  n a}’ant  ni  parents,  ni  amis  en  etat  de  les  recucillir, 
doivent  etre  mis  dans  un  mternat,  elle  choisit  cet  internat  aussi 
pres  quo  possible  de  Icur  lieu  d’origine,  afin  d’entretenir  en  eux, 
avec  leculte  de  la  Jamtlle^  celui  dii  sol  natal. 

La  Socitile  de  I orphelinat  de  la  bijouterie , joaillerie,  horlogerie, 
orfei'i ei  le  et  industries  jui  s’y  rattachent  ’ a pour  but  de  venir  en 
aide  aux  enfants  des  membres  titulaires,  inscrits  depuis  un  an 
(les  menibres  titulaires  doivent  exercer  I’une  des  industries  indi- 
qu6es  ci-dessus  et  payer  une  cotisation  mensuelle  de  0 fr.  50  au 
moins),  lorsqu  ils  sont  prives  de  leurs  soutiens  naturels  ; de  sub- 
\enir  a leurs  besolns,  les  mettre  en  nourrice,  de  leur  faire  donner 
instruction  primaire,  les  mettre  en  apprentissage,  d’exercer  sur 
eux  une  active  surveillance,  de  leur  assurer  sa  protection  jusqu’a 
a hn  de  1 engagement,  et  de  leur  conserver  ensuite  son  appui 
moral ; toutefois,  elle  les  laisse,  autant  qu’il  est  possible,  a leur 
mere  ou,  a defaut  de  celle-ci,  a leurs  grands  parents,  afin  d’entre- 
tenir chez  eux  les  sentiments  de  famille. 

La  Caisse  des  orphelins  du  /"  arrondissement  ’ a pour  but  de  ve- 
nir en  aide  aux  enfants  du  i"  arrondissement  de  Paris,  prives  de 
eurs  soutiens  naturels,  soit  en  les  pla^ant  dans  des  maisons  d’edu- 


en  Justicnne,  2 (bis).  Fondee  en  1869.  Reconnuc  cl’utilltc  publique 

Siejje  social  : la  mairic.  Fondee  en  ,8Si.  Rcconnue  d’utiliu)  publique  en  ,89.. 


cation  ou  c/zc~  des  ■personnes  dc  confiancc,  soit  en  secouraiit  Iciir 
famille. 

La  Caisse  des  nrphelins  du  XVP  arrondisscment  ' a pour  but  de 
venir  cn  aide  aux  orphclins  de  pere  et  mere  de  I’arrondissement, 
de  les  placer  dans  des  institutions  ou  dans  des  etablissements  agri- 
coles jusqu’a  ce  qu’ils  soient  en  etat  d’entrer  en  apprentissage. 

La  Cjtsse  des  orphelins  duXIX‘  ai  rondissemeni  * a pour  but  de 
venir  en  aide  aux  enfants  nes  de  parents  frangais,  habitant  I'arron- 
dissement  et  appartenanta  I’une  des  categories  suivantes  ; enfants 
moralement  abandonnes  ; enfants  indigents  orphelins  ou  demi- 
orphelins  ; enfants  de  veufs  ou  de  veuves  qui,  quoique  pouvant 
subvenir  en  totalite  ou  en  partie  a leur  entretien,  ne  peuvent,  en 
raison  de  leur  profession,  leur  donner  les  soins  maternels  ou  mo- 
raux  dont  ils  ont  besoin. 

La  Socitde  de  secours  et  d' hospitalisation  pour  les  orphelins  des 
ouvriers  el  employes  des  cheinins  de  fer  fran<;ais  ^ a pour  but  d'as- 
sister  les  orphelins  des  deux  sexes  de  membres  participants  de  la 
Soci6t6,  de  faire  elever  ces  enfants  dans  des  orphelinats,  ou,  s’ils 
restent  dans  leur  famille,  de  leur  servir  une  pension  jusqu’a  I’age 
de  i8  ans. 

WQ^uvre  des  orphelins  des  cheinins  de  fer  fran<;ais  ^ a pour  butde 
venir  en  aide  aux  orphelins  de  ses  membres  titulaires,  soit  en  les 
plagant  dans  des  etablissements  offrant  toute  garantie,  soit  en 
accordant  a la  veuve  des  secours  pecuniaires  ; de  veiller  a ce  qu’il 
leur  soit  donne  une  education  chretienne  et  une  instruction  se- 
rieuse  pendant  I'age  scolaire  et  la  duree  de  leur  apprentissage. 

IJQIuvre  de  I' assistance  chretienne  pour  les  enfants  dii  premier  dge, 
dont  le  siege  social  est  au  chateau  de  La  Roche,  a A’^aas  (Sarthe),  a 
pour  but  de  rendre  service  aux  parents  qui  habitent  les  villes,  en 
pla^ant  leurs  enfants  dans  de  bonnes  families  a la  campagne,  en 
les  mettant  dans  un  milieu  plus  favorable  a leur  developpement 
physique  et  moral.  L’assistance  chretienne  est  un  intermediaire 
officieux  entre  les  parents  et  les  nourriciers.  Llle  est  administree 
par  un  Comite  d’hommes  devoues  dont  les  services  sont  entiere- 
ment  gratuits.  Un  inspectcur  visite  les  nourriciers  chaque  mois,  et 
dans  chaque  localite  un  representant  de  1 assistance  est  charge  de 

* Avenue  Henri  Martin,  en  1879.  Reconnue  d utilitc  publique  en  1887. 

Rue  d'Allemagne.  137.  Fondee  en  1880. 

Itue  Fahert.  30.  Fondee  en  1895.  .Autorisee  en  i8o<3. 

* BouIe\ard  Sl-Mareel,  3J.  Fondee  en  novenibre  i8jq. 


vciller  constamment  au  bien-ctre  et  a la  bonne  education  dcs 
enfants. 

L’ceuvre  exerce  ainsi,  sur  les  enfants  qu’elle  place,  une  surveil- 
lance consciencieuse  au  point  de  vue  sanitaire,  moral  et  religieux, 
tout  en  dcclinant  les  responsabilitcs. 

Une  fondation  des  plus  capables  d’attirer  notre  attention  est 
celle  qui  est  due  a Tinitiative  et  au  zele  d un  pretre  du  Cantal, 
•M.  I’abbe  Sarrauste.  Des  1868,  il  crea  la  FamillcdclOrf'helin  pour 
constituer  un  foyei-  rural  aux  orphelins  delaisses  dans  les  villes. 
Parmi  les  tentatives  ecloses  du  souffle  ardent  de  la  charite,  disait 
deja,  en  1878,  Al.  A.  Delaire  c’est  certainement  une  des  mieux 
inspireesau  point  de  vue  social.  Ce  qui  frappe  tout  d’abord  dans 
cette  (euvrc,  c’est  son  caraclcre  aj]'eclueitx  el  palernel.  L’enfant  s’y 
U'ouvc  commc  au  sein  ci' line J'jinillc honnele,  il  y jouit  d’une  vie 
saine  et  agreable,  il  oublie  le  ruisseau  des  villes  pour  s’attacher  a 
son  pays  d’adoption.  11  n’est  pas  tenu  a I’ecart  d’une  population 
dans  laquelle  il  doit  rentrer  un  jour,  mais  il  grandit  au  milieu 
d ellc.  Par  le  louage  il  s.’associe  de  bonne  heure  a ses  travaux 
comme  a ses  coutumes  ; il  prepare  les  bases  d’un  etablissement 
stable  et  d une  famille  dont  il  sera  le  chef.  Le  frele  arbrisseau 
etiole  entre  les  paves  des  villes  devient.  transplants  dans  la  terre 
du  Cantal,  un  arbre  sain  et  robuste.  11  y a la  une  idee  pratique, 
digne  de  trouver  des  encouragements  et  des  imitateurs 


de  la  Sociele  internationale  des  eludes  pratiques  d'economie  sociale, 
tome  \ I.  Conference  de  Al.  A.  Delaire,  p.  90-91.  - Cette  conference,  qui  com- 
prend  55  pages  du-  Bulletin,  donne,  grace  a des  details  tres  vecus  et  a une  des- 
cription lort  soignee,  la  physionomie  exacte  de  I’ccuvre  de  M.  I'abbe  Sarrauste 
bucce.ssivement,  nous  assistons  a sa  fondation.  Puis  c’est  la  description  du  per- 
sonnel : directeur,  religieuses,  orphelins,  instituteur,  chef  de  culture,  jardinier, 
appatureur,  etc.  : la  description  de  la  niaison  : disposition  des  batiments,  etc. 
Kien  n est  oubhe  de  ce  qui  concerne  les  enfants  : leur  existence  frugale  et  labo- 
neuse  ; le  regime  auquel  on  les  soumet  ; ce  qu'ils  font  etcc  qu’on  kur  lait  faire  • 
comment  on  les  recompense  en- augmentant  Icur  pecule  ; leur  parfaite  sante  • 

I amour  qu  ils  ont  pour  leur  maison,  etc. 

- Bon  nombre  d'orphelins  sont  places,  pendant  une  partie  de  la  belle  saison, 
dans  des  families  b.en  chois.es  parmi  les  cultivateurs  des  environs.  La  Lison 
de  famille  ne  conserve  guere,  pendant  I’ete,  que  les  plus  petits.  qui  reclament  des 

soins  maternels  et  suivent  surtout  les  classes..  ^ icciamentoes 

1 Abbe  Sarrauste  adressait  h un  dc  ses  amis 

Sir  D^lLdeuT^A  importante  lettre  reproduite 

pai  plusicurs  jouinaux.  Ln  voici  quelques  tres  courts  passages  • 

farnmSSni  a I'orphclin,  cest  une  famille,  e'est  la 

itirn  1 1 ic  c] ui  est  Iq  l«icunc  dc  sfl  vie. 

rhS  nil?  niontrer  la  famille  modele  a rendre  a I’orphelin  indigent 

C est  celle  des  pctits  cultivateurs,  ouvriers"bu  commer^ants  qui,  Charges  de  S: 


L’adoption  familiale  cies  orphelins  a etc  comprise  d’une  maniere 
originale,  pratique  et  surtout  fort  avantageuse  pour  notre  pays, 
par  le  cardinal  Lavigerie,  en  Algerie. 

I'ui  1867.  une  affreuse  famine  ravagea  notre  colonie.  On  nepeut 
lire  sans  emotion  ni  epouvante,  le  recit  navrant  de  ces  calamites 
publiques  dans  les  historiens  du  cardinal.  Par  suite,  de  nombreux 
orphelins  etaient  voues  a une  mort  certaine.  11  fallait  les  recueillir 
et  remplacer  la  famille  qu’ils  avaient  perdue  ou  qui  les  avait  aban- 
donn^s.  L’archeveque  d’Alger  voulut  leur  servir  de  pere.  II  n’en 
refusa  pas  un  seul  de  ceux  qui  lui  furent  presentes  directement  a 
lui  ou  qui  lui  furent  amenes  par  ses  pretres.  II  en  eut,  un  moment, 
jusqu’a  1800  a sa  charge 

Apres  leur  avoir  sauve  la  vie,  I’archeveque  se  proposa  de  leur 
faire  donnera  tous,  par  les  religieux  et  les  missionnaires  d’Alger, 
institues  a ce  moment  et  precisement  a cette  intention,  le  bienfait 
plus  grand  encore  d’une  education  qui  les  rendit  plus  tard  capa- 
bles  de  suffire  a leurs  besoins,  les  attachat  davantage  ala  France 
et  leur  permit  d’opter  en  connaissance  de  cause  entre  la  foi  chre- 
tienne  et  le  mahometisme 

Mgr  Lavigerie  fit  ensuite  preparer  ses  orphelins,  dans  les  deux 
etablissements  de  Kouba  et  de  Alaison-Carree,  aux  travaux  de  la 
vie  agricole  et  aux  arts  qui  s’y  rapportent.  Pour  les  eiifants  du 
peuple,  et  principalement  pour  les  enfants  abandonnes,  la  vie  des 
champs,  qui  est  vraiment  celle  de  la  nature,  lui  semblait  a bon 
droit  la  plus  propre  a sauvegarder  la  sante  du  corps  et  celle  de 
Tame.  Sous  la  direction  des  Freres  et  des  Soeurs,  a la  hauteur  de 
tous  les  devouements,  les  orphelins  et  les  orphelines  s’applique- 
rent,suivant  leurs  forces,  a transformer  en  vignes,  en  paturages, 
en  champs  de  bles,  les  terres  incultes  ou  ils  etaient  etablis 

On  publia  bien  haut  que  c’etait  une  entreprise  chimerique  de 


breux  enfants,  les  placent  unc  parlie  de  I’ann^e,  des  qu’ils  peuvent  rendre  des 
services  rdtribuds,  maischez  lesquelles  families  le  foyer  se  transmet  de  genera- 
tion en  generation  et  est  un  asiledans  les  accidents  de  la  vie. 

C’est  ce  que  je  realise,  autanl  que  je  le  puis,  a Notre-Dame  de  Quczac,  en  me 
gardant  de  toute  thdorie  d priori,  sous  pr^texte  de  mieux  faire,  car  c est  Dieu  et 
non  I’homme,  qui  a r^gle  la  lamille,  et  sans  foyer,  pas  de  famille.  ^ 

11  faut  que  chaque  enfant  y soit  personnellement  connu  et  aimc,  et  que,  par 
consequent,  l agglomcration  soit  peu  nombreuse...^  . 1 o • 

> Klein,  Le  cardinal  Lavigerie  et  ses  ceuvres  d A/ngne^  3'  ed.,  Pans,  1093, 
page  101 . 

Id.  ibid.,  p.  103. 

^ Id.  ibid.,  p.  loq. 
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soumettre  au  travail  cles  enfants  jusque  la  habitues  au  vagabon- 
dage et  a I’oisivete.  — \"ous  n’en  garderez  pas  un  seul,  disait-on  ; 
ils  se  sauveront  tous  dans  leurs  tribus.  — 

I^archevoque  continua  son  experience.  b>lle  fut  des  plus  heu- 
reuses.  Bien  qu’on  les  laissat  tous  les  jours  libres,  en  pleins 
champs,  sans  murs,  sans  barri^res,  untres  petit  nombre  d’enfants 
retournerent  a la  vie  errante,  presque  tous  resterent  volontaire- 
ment  et  se  formerent  avec  un  surprenant  succes  aux  travaux  qu’on 
leur  indiquait  ' . 

Ces  enfants,  si  bien  disposes,  mais  denues  de  toute  experience, 
on  ne  pouvait  cependant  les  garder  toujours  dans  leurs  orpheli- 
nats.  b audrait^il  done  les  Jeter  sans  appui,  sans  famille,  soit  au 
milieu  des  europeens,  soit  au  milieu  des  arabes.  Celui  qui  avait 
sauve  leur  cnfance  voulut  assurer  leur  vie  tout  entiere,  les  etablir 
les  uns  pres  des  autres  dans  la  saine  vie  des  champs,  dans  des 
conditions  oii  ils  developperaient  leur  initiative,  sous  I’inspiration 
discrete  des  religieux  et  religieuses  qui  les  avaient  eleves  ; il  vou- 
lut, tout  en  faisant  lui-meme  les  premiers  frais  de  leur  etablisse- 
sement,  les  mettre  a meme  de  se  suflire  par  un  travail  ind^pen- 
dant  et  personnel  -. 

Dans  ce  dessein,  ilse  rendit  un  jour  dans  la  plaine  du  ChelifT, 
a peu  pres  a egale  distance  de  .Milianah  et  d'Orleansville,  pour 
choisir  et  acheter  de  vastes  etendues  de  terrain.  11  campa,  la  pre- 
miere nuit,  sous  une  tente  arabe,  au  bord  du  Tighzel,  petit  affluent 
du  ChelifF , des  le  lendemain,  il  se  mit  en  relations  d’aflaires  avec 
les  indigenes,  qui  faisaient  paitre  leurs  troupeaux  dans  ces  plainesa 
moitie  desertes,  et  bientot  1 on  commen^a  de  construire  la  pre- 
miere maison  du  futur  village  pour  j-  loger  les  Peres  qui  devaient 
diriger  les  travaux.  Une  seconde  demeure  s’eleva  ensuite,  oii  Ton  fit 
\enir  huit  orphelins  ; puis  ce  fut  le  tour  de  la  maison  des  Soeurs, 
ou  furent  amenees  quelques  orphelines. 

Penitenciers,  arabes,  orphelins,  tout  le  monde  se  mit  a I’ouvrage  ; 
la  plaine  inculte  fut  defrichee  ; les  broussailles  d'aloes,  de  pal- 
miers  nains,  de  tamarins,  de  cactus  et  de  jujubars  sauvages,  firent 
place  a des  champs  de  ble,  a de  bons  paturages  ; enfin,  les  mado- 
nes  s elcverent,  disposecs  regulierement  a quelque  distance  les 


' Klein,  op.  cit.  p.  lo^ . 
• Id.  ibid.,  p.  loy. 
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unes  des  autrcs  autour  cl’une  chapclle  provisoirc.  I, e nouveau  vil- 
lage fut  appele  St-Cyprien. 

Tout  etait  pret  pour  recevoir  les  jeunes  menages  d’arabes  chre- 
tiens.  -Mgr  Lavigerie  avait,  en  elTet,  comnaence  a unir  ensemble 
ses  orphelins  et  ses  orphelines.  Le  premier  mariage  eut  lieu  le 
2 juillet  1872.  Par  le  contrat  civil,  qui  avait  ete  signe  la  veille,  .Mgr 
Lavigerie  avait  assure  aux  epoux  un  avoir  modeste,  mais  sufti- 
sant  : une  dot  de  500  francs,  la  petite  maison,  le  jardin  et  les  25 
hectares  de  terre  oil  leur  travail  devait  leur  assurer  desormais  le 
pain  necessaire 

Au  mois  d’oetobre  suivant  se  celebraient  18  nouveaux  mariages. 
La  tribu  chretienne  s’augmenta  bient6t  d’un  nouveau  village, 
cree  a six  kilometres  du  premier,  dans  la  mdme  plaine  du  ChelifT, 
mais  plus  pres  du  fleuve  et  des  montagnes  de  la  Kabylie  de 
Cherchell.  11  fut  nomme  Sainte-.Monique.  Les  deux  ensemble 
comptaient  des  lors  une  quarantaine  de  families. 

Les  rdsultats  de  cette  colonisation  intelligente  meritent  d’etre 
signales.  Au  bout  de  18  ans,  en  1890,  la  population  des  deux 
villages  avait  clejii  quintuple.  On  avait  ctabli  22  menages  a Saint- 
Cyprien  et  19  a Sainte-.Monique  ; il  y avait  alors  150  habitants 
dans  le  premier  village  et  1 1 2 dans  le  second.  Get  accroissement 
s’est  fait  sans  qu’un  soul  colon  ou  un  seul  indigene  soit  venu  s’y 
installer,  mais  par  I’unique  excedent  des  naissances.  Presentement, 
il  y a par  famille  une  moyenne  de  quatre  a cinq  enfants,  et  ce 
nombre  s’augmente  tous  les  ans 

Dans  la  Qtiinzaine  du  i"  septembre  1900, p.  118-123,  .M.  Georges 
(mappe,  a donne  une  monographie  de  Torphelinat  agricole  cree 
par  .M.  I’abbe  Ifoisard,  de  Lyon,  aux  colonies. 

Apres  avoir  fonde  I’oeuvre  lyonnaise  des  Ateliers  d'apprentissage, 
ce  pretre  tourna  ses  regards  vers  les  colonies.  Il  revait  d une 
nouvelle  oeuvre,  « destinee  a des  orphelins,  aux  petits  enfants 
attristes  des  I'abord  de  cette  vie  par  la  disparition  de  la  famille  ». 
iMais  oil  trouver  un  emplacement  assez  vaste  oil  construirc  et 
labourer.  1 leureusement,  une  societe  de  la  villc,  au  courant  de  son 


' Klein,  p.  109-1  caraclerisliquc  des  habimdes  d’ordre  ct  de  tempe- 

rance de  cellc  population,  e'est  que  dans  les  deux  villages  on  ne  rencontre  pis  un 
seul  cabaret. 

- Sur  cette  oeuvre  de  colonisation  on  consultera  avec  fruit  : Algr  Baunard, 
le  cardinal  Lavigerie,  Paris,  Poussielguc,  1896,  t.  1.  p.  199-33^  (ch.  \ II  a .\'II). 


dessein,  mit  a sa  disposition  une  etendue  de  500  hectares,  jusque- 
la  sans  culture,  sans  floraison  aucune.  Cette  nouvelle  colonie  se 
trouvait  sur  I'Knchir  de  I’Oued-Ramel,  en  Tunisie,  a 68  kilo- 
metres de  Tunis,  entre  Zagouhan  et  1 lammamet. 

« En  septembre  1892  partirent  seulement  les  premiers  colons 
de  I’orphelinat  agricole.  Quinze  enfants,  de  treize  a vingt  ans,  for- 
maient  le  no)'au  initial  de  la  colonie,  et  deu.x  pretres,  trempes  a la 
rude  ecole  de  leur  fondateur,  dirigeaient  la  petite  troupe 

De  leurs  atelieis  d'apprentissage,  ils  emportaient  « ferronnerie 
des  portes  et  fenetres,  boiseries  de  ces  memes  ouvertures,  cn  un 
mot  toute  Tornementation  indispensable  a cette  maison,  qui 
n’avait  encore  que  des  murs 

« La  pioche  au  bras,  la  hache  a la  main,  ces  pretres  appri- 
rent  aux  enfants  a defrichcr.  11s  aererent  la  brousse,  traqant  des 
clairieres  oil  commencer  la  culture.  Un  potagcr  fut  cree  pour  sub- 
venir  a la  nourriture.  Des  arbres  fruitiers  furent  cssaimes.  On 
planta  des  orangers,  des  grenadiers,  des  pommiers  meme.  Des 
eucalyptus  fournirent  un  lieu  d’ombrage  contre  le  soleil,  dont 
I’incessante  ardeur  necessitait  en  meme  temps  une  irrigation 
continuelle. 

((  Un  puits  voisin  devait  sulfire  a ce  soin.  Un  eboulement  vint 
le  detruirc,  au  moment  meme  oti  Ton  songeait  a I’approfondir. 
11  fallut  alors  un  labeur  acharne  et  terrible  pour  retrouver  sous  ce 
sol  durci,  que  la  pioche  lendait  avec  peine,  un  endroit  propice  oti 
le  retablir,  avec  un  debit  plus  abundant.  Ce  fut  a 800  metres  seu- 
lement au-dessus  de  la  maison,  construite  sur  une  elevation,  que 
Ton  put  trouvef  une  source.  1 leureusement,  elle  etait  d’un  apport 
prodigieux  et  debita  jusqu’a  120  metres  cubes  d’eau  par  jour, 
meme  aux  plus  grandes  secheresses  de  la  saison.  Une  pompe, 
actionnee  par  un  moteur  a vapeur,  la  repartit  dans  toute  la  pro- 
priete. 

« L’inexp^rience  s’ajoutait  a ces  difficultes.  La  bonne  volonte, 
renouvelee,  fut  assez  perseverante  pour  vaincrc  les  obstacles.  Deu 
a peu  le  terrain,  mis  en  valeur,  rapporta*  sufiisamment  pour  sub- 
venir  a tous  les  besoins.  On  s’accrut  de  troupeaux.  On  planta  des 
\ignes  et  le  potager  fut  agrandi.  En  meme  temps,  la  colonie 
acquerait  une  influence  heureuse  sur  les  etendues  lointaines  qui 
I’encerclaient 

« L orphelinat  de  Sainte-Alaric-de-Zit,  est  devenue  un  centre 
dont  on  tient  comptc  a la  Regence.  Tout  alentour,  dans  le  reseau 
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de  son  inllucnce,  la  civilisation  fut  infiltree  pen  a peu.  Ses  produits 
sont  goutes  et  s’enlevent  volontiers,  surtout  en  France  ou  des 
maisons  importantes  leurs  donnent  la  preference.  Les  oranges,  son 
miel  et  scs  vins  trouvent  des  debouches  relativement  faciles.  l^uis, 
les  jeunes  colons  ont  fait  leur  education  dans  ce  travail  diflicul- 
tueux,  ont  fortilie  leur  energie,  confies  a eux-mcmes  sans  y etre 
abandonnes.  Leurs  successeurs,  des  generations  qui  peu  a peu  les 
remplaceront,  lorsqu’ils  se  seront  etablis,  leur  devront  de  n’avoir 
plus  la  douloureuse  desillusion  de  suivre  a leur  arrivee  les  pistes 
comme  unique  chemin.  Grace  a ccs  aines,  des  routes  ont  ete 
etablies.  Un  bureau  de  poste,  conlie  a I’un  des  pretres,  relie  Sainte- 
Alarie  a /agouhan  et,  devant  cette  prosperity  la  Regence  a trace 
unc  route  de  Zagouhan  a llammamcl.  Des  machines  nouvelles 
favorisent  les  taches  et  facilitent  ou  activent  leur  accomplisse- 
ment.  Les  dernieres  methodes  sont  appliquees  aux  laitages,  aux 
fromageries  et  aux  recoltcs. 

« Dans  ce  milieu  favorable,  oil  se  sont  developpees  les  energies 
de  ces  hommes,  qui  arriverent  enfants  en  Tunisic,  il  y a lii  un  des 
plus  merveilleux  champs  de  culture  humaine  que  I’on  puisse 
trouver.  Des  volontes  et  des  consciences,  voila  le  bilan  de  I’oeuvre 
fondee  par  M.  I’abbe  Boisard,  dont  la  haute  pensce  demeure 
incessamment  melee  a tous  ccs  actes.  II  a transmis  a I’rjeuvre 
agricole  les  memes  principes  quo  ceux  de  son  ceuvre  ouvriere. 
Dans  le  domaine  de  I’activite  niodcrne  du  travail,  il  a donne 
des  modeles  a ses  deux  grandes  branches  : 1 agriculture  et  I’in- 
dustrie. 

« Son  orphelinat  agricole  facilitera  I’expansion  agricole  et  colo- 

niale  de  la  b’rance Sainte-Alarie-dc-Zit,  bien  longlcmps 

avant  I’admirable  campagne  de  M.  Gabriel  Bonvalot,  a realise  un 
vaste  plan  d’education  coloniale.  Iflle  a aiguille  tout  un  groupe  de 
jeunes  gens  vers  les  terres  lointaines  et  prosperes,  qui  sont  les 
possessions  de  la  b’rance.  Ft  plus,  par  la  consecration,  par  la 
realisation  de  ces  idees  que  par  ie  nombre  encore  tres  restreint  de 
ses  enfants,  ellea  ouvert  la  voie  aux  tentatives  calquecs  ou  inde- 
pendantes. 

« File  a mis  I’enfant  aux  prises  avec  le  fait,  avec  les  choses 
elles-memes,  selon  la  necessity  de  notre  temps.  Des  I’age  de  la 
vingtieme  annec,  a cette  saison  de  la  vie  oil  rarement  le  jcune 
homme  est  un  homme,  elle  a permis  a ceux-la  d’etre  de  parfaits 
artisans  de  leur  profession  et  de  gagner  largement  leur  existence. 
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Tous  aujourJ’huI  sc  ti'ouvent  etre  cles  ferniicrs,  dcs  metayers  et 
des  gerants  de  grandes  entreprises  agricoles » 

Assez  recemment  deux  pretres  du  midi,  les  abbes  Cros  ont 
con^u  et  commencent  dejii  a realiser  un  vaste  et  magnillque  projet 
d’une  oeuvre  de  la  colonisation  f>ar  les  orp/ielins. 

Leur  but  est  « d’clever  et  de  former  les  enfants,  prives  de  leur 
pere  et  de  leur  mere,  en  vue  de  les  mettre  a la  tete  d une  situation 
dans  les  colonies.  » 

Le  plan  de  I’cKUvre  embrasse  deux  compartiments,  I'un  pour  ce 
qui  concerne  la  formation  des  enfants,  I’autre  pour  ce  qui  concerne 
leur  dotation. 

La  formation  comprend  trois  choses  : V Instruction,  les  E.xercices 
■prqfessionnels,  V Ifiucation  froprement  dite. 

Comrne  un  petit  capital  est  absolument  necessaire  pour  un 
premier  etablissement  aux  colonies,  chaque  enfant  aura,  confor- 
mement  ala  nouvelle  reglementation  du  travail  dans  les  orpheli- 
nats,  un  capital  garanti  par  son  salaire  quotidien  place  en  rentes 
sur  I’Etat.  En  deuxieme  lieu,  le  Directeur  constituera  sur  chaque 
enfant  une  assurance  payable  a sa  majorite  et  dont  il  versera  une 
prime  garantissant  un  capital  de  mille  francs  au  moins  pour  les  gar- 
gons,  de  cinq  cents  francs  pour  les  lilies.  Troisiemement,  les  bene- 
fices centralises  constitueront  la  reserve,  laquelle,  deduction  faite 
des  frais  de  chaque  annee,  sera  consideree  comme  capital  collectif 
acquis  a tous  les  orphelins.  A leur  majorite,  I’orphelin  et  I’orphe- 
line  seront  admis  a un  partage  proportionnel.  c’est-ii-dire  que  la 
part  revenant  a- chaque  membre  sera  basee  conformement  a la  jus- 
tice et  a 1 equite,  sur  le  travail  et  les  benefices  acquis  par  le  travail ; 
par  consequent  le  benefice  sera  plus  eleve  pour  I’ouvrier  de  vingt 
ans  que  pour  celui  de  quinze.  Enfin  le  pecule  de  I’orphelin,  a la 
sortie  de  la  maison,  se  grossira  de  tout  ce  qu’aura  pu  y apporter 
la  main  inepuisable  de  la  charite. 

Lutilitc  de  cette  oeuvre  est  manifeste.  Ses  fondateurs  et  orga- 
nisateurs  seront  pour  des  enfants  malheureux,  prives  de  leurs 
parents,  un  vrai  pere  et  une  vraie  mere.  Or,  comme  « les  devoirs 
fondamentaux  d un  pere  no  sont  epuises  que  lorsqu’il  a donne  a 
son  enfant  une  compagne  pour  qu’il  devienne  a son  tour  chef  dans 
une  autre  famille  et  qu’il  commando  sous  un  autre  toit  »,  I’objec- 
tif  de  cet  orphelinat  colonisateur  sera  le  mariage  ; « il  mariera 
entre  eux  ses  pupilles,  en  sorte  qu’ils  sortiront  de  ses  murs  avec 
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un  menage  constitue,  unpcculc,  un  lieu  de  destination  et  un  me- 
tier. )) 

Cette  fcuvre  repond  ainsi  a I’objection  qu’on  fait  « endisant  que 
la  lutte  pour  la  vie  dans  nos  societes  modernes  ecraserait  les  jeu- 
nes  menages  qui,  commc  une  fleur,  essaieraient  de  bourgeon- 
ner  et  de  s epanouir  » ; elle  les  met  « au  grand  air,  au  soleil,  dans 
les  vastes  espaces  que  la  b’rance  a su  ajoutcr  a son  domaine  ». 

^ Ce  siege  de  1 iciivre  de  la  colonisation  par  les  orphelins  est  etabli  a 
b abiargues,  commune  de  Saint-Ambroix,  dans  le  departement  du 
Card.  La  sc  trouve  une  propriete  de  soixante-dix  hectares,  de  dif- 
ferentes  cultures.  Sur  la  propriete  s’eleve  une  construction  assez 
vastc  qui  permet  de  recevoir  des  le  debut  un  certain  nombre  d’or- 
phelins.  Les  jeunes  filles  scront  regues  dans  un  etablissement  se- 
pare  qui  se  trouve  a quelques  kilometres  de  Fabiargues. 

L etablissement  n’exige  point  de  pensio-n.  Aux  protecteurs  des 
enfants  abandonn^s  il  demandc  de  verser  sur  la  tete  de  leur  pu- 
pille  la  prime  annuelle  exigee  pour  la  constitution  d’un  capital  de 
mille  francs  ou  de  cinq  cents  francs  que  I’enfant  touchera  a vingt- 
et-un  ans  revolus.  Mais  les  orphelins  no  jouiront  de  ce  privilege 
qu  a leur  arrivee  dans  la  colonie  dont  ils  auront  fait  choix. 

On  reserve  bon  accueil  a tous  les  orphelins  et  orphelines,  sans 
distinction  de  culte  ni  de  nationality,  pourvu  que  leurs  families 
aient  cte  etablies  en  France  et  qu’eux-memes  s’engagent,  a la  de- 
mande  de  leurs  tuteurs  ou  de  leurs  repondants,  a se  fixer  un  jour 
dans  nos  colonies  pour  y fonder  leur  famille. 

Cette  oeuvre  a deja  recueilli  de  bien  precieuses  adhesions,  que 
les  abbes  Cros  ont  publiees  dans  une  brochure.  Citons  quelques 
noms  : M.  de  Ramel,  deputy  du  Card;  .M.  de  .Mahy,  ancien  minis- 
tre  des  colonies,  dyputy  de  la  Ryunion  ; M.  Tabby  Cayraud,  dy- 
puty  du  Finistere  ; M.  Etienne,  prysident  du  groupe  colonial  de  la, 
Chambre  ; .M.  le  docteur  Ilamon,  ancien  mydecin  de  la  marine  et 
des  Colonies  ; M.  Louis  Brunet,  dyputy  de  la  Ryunion  ; M.  Tabby 
Lemire,  dyputy  du  Xord  ; Mgr  Leroy,  supyrieur  des  Peres  du 
Saint-Esprit  ; Mgr  Charmetant,  directeur  des  oeuvres  cTOrient. 

Un  coup  d’oeil,  meme  tres  rapide,  sur  quelques  creations  origi- 
nales  a Tytranger',  ne  peut  qu’ajouter  a Tintyret  des  communica- 
tions prycydentes. 

' Pour  une  elude  approfondie  de  toutes  ces  oeuvres,  il  faudrait  consulter  le  vo- 
lume de  At.  Albert  Alonlheuil,  couronne  par  I’.Acaddmie  fran<;aise  et  intitulc  : oa 
charile  privee  a reli\iii<rer,  in-8"  Paris  189S  de  -538  p.  Le  chapitre  \ est  entiere- 
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On  lisait  clans  le  journal  La  Fvondz  du  22  mal  1901,  sous  la  si- 
* gnature  Louise  Peris  : 

L’heureux  evenement  attendu  d’un  jour  a I’autre  par  la  famille 
royale  d'lialie  va  ctre  I’occasion  d’une  oeuvre  utile.  I'-n  souverain 
nioderne,  le  roi  ayant  su  qu’il  etait  question  d’oflrir  des  presents 
a la  reine  Helene,  a fait  savoir  moyennant  une  lettre  au  president 
du  Conseil,  M.  Zanardelli,  qu’il  n’accepterait  aucune  espece  de 
dons,  qu’il  valait  mieu.x  employer  I’argent  des  souscriptions  pour 
fonder  quelquc  institution  philanthropique . 

\'oici  done  le  projet  lance  par  la  societe  venitienne  YUnionc  per  il 
bene,  approuve  a Rome  et  c.xplique  dans  un  appel  qu’adresse  aux 
femmes  italiennes  un  homme  de  hien  et  un  ecrivain  apprecie  des 
deux  cotes  des  Alpes,  le  senateur  I'  ogazzaro  de  \’icence. 

L’asile-iamille  recueillera  dans  quelque  maisonnette  a la  campa- 
gne  de  six  a douze  enfants  abandonnes  qui  y seront  instruits  et  ele- 
vtis  sous  la  direction  maternelle  d’une  femme  d'experience.  Loin 
de  la  contagion  des  grandes  villes.  dans  un  milieu  sain  et  alTec- 
tueux,  ces  pauvres  petits  apprendront  ainsi  a aimer  et  a cultiver 
la  terre  tout  en  jouissant  d’une  vie  de  famille  impossible  dans  ces 
especes  de  casernes  que  sont  trop  souvent  les  orphelinats.  Si  la 
tentative  reussit  et  si  la  souscription  populaire  — qui  admet  une 
contribution  de  quelques  centimes  pour  permettre  que  le  plus 
humble  donne  son  obole  — arrive  a un  chilTre  suftisant,  les  orphe- 
Imats,  probablement,  seront  peu  a peu  rcmplaces  par  ces  nou- 
veaux  asiles,  plus  conformes  a I’esprit  de  charite  moderne'. 

La  revue  I AssisLmce  (15  septembre  1901,  p.  281-287),  pour  four- 
nir  tous  les  details  necessaires  sur  ces  asiles-Jamilles  et  leur  orga- 
nisation, a public  1 expose  de  I'ceuvre  communique  par  Al.  le  sena- 
teur bogazzaro  de  A icence  lui-memc. 

11  serait  a desirer,  dit  1 eminent  philanthrope,  qu’on  fondat  des 
asiles-lamilles  qui  realisent  comme  un  milieu  ambiant  moral  et 
comme  train  de  vie  materielle  courante,  une  famille  bien  ordon- 
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nee;  on  otTrirait  ainsi  aux  enfants  abandonnt^s  une  veritable  et 
bonne  ecole  de  vie  de  famille,  et  avec  elle  les  conditions  les  plus 
favorables  a I’heureux  developpement  du  caractere,  de  I’individua- 
lite,  de  toutes  les  vertus  familiales  et  sociales. 

Ces  nouvelles  maisons  d’education  seraient  comnie  de  multiples 
cultures  dans  lesquelles  viendraient  se  former  de  futurs  maris  et 
peres  de  families  consciencieux,  de  futures  epouses  et  meres  exem- 
plaires,  d’honnetes  ouvriers  et  paysans.  de  braves  menageres  con- 
naissant  les  travaux  du  menage,  clu  potager,  du  verger,  etc.  On 
pourrait  ainsi  esperer  que  la  plupart  des  eleves  gar^ons  sauraient 
accomplir,  plus  tard,  dignement  leur  r6le  de  chef  de  famille,  et 
que  les  eleves  jeunes  filles,  porteraicnt  le  bien-etre  et  la  benedic- 
tion dans  les  families  dont  elles  seront  appelees  a faire  partie.  On 
aura,  par  la,  enrichi  la  societc  de  quelques  bons  sujets,  mais,  ce 
qui  vaut  mieux  encore,  de  nombreuses  families  saines,  honnetes 
et  prosperes. 

Mais  ceci  ne  suffit  pas  : on  devrait  clever  des  enfants  dans 
1 amour  de  la  Patrie,  eveiller  en  eux  I’amhition  de  contribuer  a la 
rendre  plus  belle,  plus  riche,  a travailler  au  bon  rendement  de  ses 
terres  incultes.  On  devrait  eveiller  en  eux  la  passion  de  I’agricul- 
ture,  le  gout  de  la  vie  simple  des  champs,  I’interet  a tout  ce  qui 
est  sciences  naturelles,  car  elles  sont  utiles  dans  la  vie  pratique  et 
ofllrent  des  distractions  d’autant  plus  avantageuses  qu’elles  sont 
educatrices. 

M.  le  senateur  I^ogazzaro  fait  ensuite  observer  que  I’education 
ne  consiste  pas  seulement,  dans  les  enseignements  theoriques  et 
pratiques  donn6s  methodiquement  par  les  educateurs,  c’est-a-dire 
les  parents  et  les  maitres,  soit  a I’aide  de  la  parole,  soit  par 
I’exemple.  Selon  lui,  Vecole  la  f>lus  cjjicacc  est  celle  de  la  vie  rdelle. 
I.a  formation  du  caractere  et  des  convictions,  ajoute-t-il,  depend 
beaucoup  plus  des  impressions  provenant  du  hasard,  de  I’in- 
fluence  inconsciente  exercee  par  le  milieu  oii  Ton  vit,  par  I’atmos- 
phere  morale  et  materielle,  par  le  jugement  des  camarades,  plutot 
que  des  enseignements  directs  donnes  par  les  superieurs.  Tres 
rarement,  I’influence  bienfaisante  d’un  educateur  arrive  a contre- 
balancer  I’influence  fatale  d’un  milieu  defavorable.  C’est  ce  qui 
explique  comment  tant  de  fils  de  families  riches  et  bien  pensantes 
tournent  a mal  . quoique  soigneusement  elevds  par  des  cduca- 
teurs  consciencieux  et  intelligents.  Et  voila,  aussi,  comment  on 
s'explique  que,  dans  diverses  institutions  de  bienfaisance,  londees 
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clans  le  but  cle  diriger  les  tendances  des  enfants  vers  les  travaux 
des  champs,  on  ait  completement  echoue.  Le  petit  peuple  de  la 
cite  rit  du  paysan  et  s’en  amuse,  et  comme  les  enfants,  surtout, 
craignent  le  ridicule,  ils  refusent  de  sc  faire  agriculteurs.  C’est 
pourquoi,  en  tenant  compte  de  ces  faits  indeniables,  on  devrait 
faire  grandir  les  enfants  dans  un  milieu  exterieur,  tres  semblable  a 
celui  dans  lequel  ils  sont  destines  a vivre,  lorsqu’ils  seront  adul- 
tes,  et  faire  en  sorte  qu’ils  restent  en  continuel  contact  avec  le 
monde,  bref,  qu’ils  vivent  de  la  vie  de  famille  et  non  pas  de  la  vie 
peu  naturellc  des  collegiens. 

Apres  avoir  examine  dans  le  plus  minutieux  detail  le  fonction- 
nement  intime  et  I’organisation  complete  des  asiles-familles,  .M.  le 
senateur  b'ogazarro,  termine  en  disant  : e’est  ainsi  que  nos  pau- 
vees  et  humbles  asiles-familles,  s’ils  ctaient  organises  intelligem- 
ment  et  avec  amour,  pourraient  contribuer  a relever  la  moralite 
d’un  pays  et  a soulager  bien  des  miseres. 

Rompant  avec  I'ancienne  methode  qui  consistait  a recueillir  les 
orphclins  dans  des  orphelinats.  V Allemjvne  a adopte  aujourd’hui, 
a peu  d'exceptions  pres,  le  systemc  de  placement  dans  les  families. 
Hambourg  est  une  des  rares  villes  qui  aient  recouru  au  systeme 
Meltray  ou  Cottage,  si  repandu  dans  d’autres  pays  et  particuliere- 
ment  en  I'rance. 

Ln  revanche,  la  bienjaisance  privee  qui,  parallelement  a I’Ltat, 
prete  aux  orphelins  une  large  protection,  en  est  presque  exclusi- 
vement  restee  au  principe  des  etablissements  fennes,  fort  probable- 
ment  parce  que  les  fondations  anciennes  consacrees  a I’assistance 
cles  orphelins  n’avaient  prevu  que  cette  forme  de  la  dispenser. 
Ses  institutions,  sur  ce  domaine  particulier,  ont,  pour  la  plupart, 
une  origine  confessionnelle  : c’est,  en  effet,  a 251  avec  10,000  pla- 
ces, que  la  statistique  de  la  mission  interieure  evalue  leur  nombre. 
Parmi  les  nombreux  etablissements  de  cette  categoric,  tous  riche- 
ment  dotes  et  installes,de  la  societe  catholique  Charitas,ont  figure, 
en  dessins,  a I’Lxposition  de  1900  : VOrphelinat  diocesain  « Fonda- 
tion  Edouard  » (6q),  I’Orphelinat  pour  enfants  d’anciens  soldats  a 
Cauth  (1.  13).  lOrp/ielinat  de  Landstuhl  (1.  iq)  et  la  iVa /sou  Saint- 
\ incent  a Oberhausen  (1.  15-17). 

Parmi  les  institutions  nees  des  efforts  de  \di  philanthropie  sur  ce 
terrain  special,  nous  devons  citer  le  « Deutsche  Reichsfechtschule  » 
londee  en  18S0  avec  siege  social  a .Magdebourg.  Kile  a pour  but  la 
fondation,  dans  I’Kmpire,  d’orphelinats  ouverts  a toutes  les  con- 


fessions  ; die  accepte,  au  profit  de  son  oeuvre,  Ics  dons  d’argent 
ics  plus  menus,  les  dons  en  nature  qu’elle  peut  revendre,  les  objcts 
collectionnes  par  une  charite  prevoyante,  tels  que  : dechets  de  ci- 
gares,  timbres-poste  perimes,  capsules  metalliques  de  bouteilles, 
etc.  Lc  capital  ainsi  recueilli  s’elevant  en  1899  a plus  de  1.500.000 
marks,  a deja  quatre  orphelinats  (Reichswaisen  hatiser)  construits 
a L.ahr  en  Hade,  a l\Iagdebourg,  a Sc/nvabach  en  Havierc  et  a 
Salszvedel  (60  et  1,  12)  olTrent  un  total  de  250  places  au.\  orphe- 
lins  de  I’Empire. 

Au  nombre  des  fondations  de  toutes  sortes  voudes  par  la  charite 
privee  a I’enfance  orphelinc  et  que  nous  ne  saurions  enumerer 
ici,  faute  d’une  statistique  suffisamment  complete,  celle  de  M.  Ro- 
dolphe  Mosse,  Maison  d' education  pour  ^arqons  et  filles  a Deutsch- 
W ilmersdorf,  pres  de  Berlin,  vient  occuper  une  place  a part.  Elle 
comprend  100  places  et  est  reservee  aux  enfants  des  classes  instrui- 
tes  ; ils  y sont  entretenus  de  six  a seize  ans  et  les  gardens  y resol- 
vent une  instruction  qui,  une  fois  acquis  le  certificat  d’etudes  leur 
permettant  de  ne  servir  qu’un  an,  leur  ouvre  la  voie  du  commerce, 
de  I’agriculture,  de  la  technique,  du  fonctionnarisme  ou  d’un 
metier  quelconque.  Le  fondateur  de  cet  etablissement  est  parti  de 
la  juste  idee  que  la  misere  amcnee  dans  les  classes  instruites  par 
la  mort,  la  maladie  ou  d’autres  coups  de  la  destinee  est  souvent 
doublement  cruelle,  parce  qu’elle  sevre  les  jeunes  generations  des 
biens  de  I’esprit  dont  ont  joui  les  parents. 

Les  industriels  enfin,  ont,  eux  aussi,  quoique  dans  une  faible 
mesure,  porte  leur  activlte  sur  ce  terrain  special  de  la  bienfai- 
sance.  Parml  les  entreprises  industrielles  qui  entretlenncnt  des 
orphelinats  pour  les  enfants  de  leur  personnel  decode,  nous  cite- 
rons  : la  soci^te  par  action  des  mines  de  Mechernich,  a Mechermch 
(Province  du  Rhin),  la  Tisserie  mecanique  de  Meyer-Kauffman  d 
Nieder-Wuestegiersdorf,  district  de  Waldenbourg  (Siiesie),  la 
maison  Laurent  Friires  d Ochtrup  (Westphalie),  dont  I’orphelinat  a 
etc  fondd  par  madame  Clara  Laurent'. 

Au  congres  international  d’assistance  publique  et  de  bienfai- 
sance  privt^e  de  1900,  M.  Gilbert,  a analyse  le  rapport  manuscrit 
de  M.  Merrill,  surintendant  du  district  de  la  Children  s home  so- 
ciety oj  Wisconsin  (Etats-Unis),  sur  cette  societe.  Elle  a pour  but 
le  placement  familial  des  enfants  abandonnes.  C’est  une  societe  des 


^ OEuvre  de  salut  social  en  Allemagne.  Berlin  1900,  p.  23-2^. 


plus  considerables,  une  sorte  cle  service  dcs  cnfants  assistcs,  cree 
et  dirigc  par  des  particuliers-  Fondee,  il  y a quinze  ans,  par  un 
pasteur  de  I’lllinois,  les  principes  qui  ont  preside  a sa  fondation  et 
qui  president  encore  a sa  direction  sont  les  suivants  : 

i"  Tout  enfant  doit  etre  eleve  dans  une  lamille.  car  tout  enfant 
sans  famille  est  un  lardeau  et  une  menace  pour  la  societe  ; et  ac- 
cessoirement. 

2°  Toute  famille  doit  avoir  des  enlants,  car  toute  famille  sans 
enfants  est  un  fardeau  et  une  menace  pour  la  societe. 

.M.  .Merrill  appuie  ces  propositions,  et  particulierement  la  pre- 
miere, d’une  courte  demonstration.  Les  arguments  qu’il  invoque, 
d’ordre  moral,  politique,  social,  linancier  ou  religieux  sont  ceu.x 
qui  ont  fait  prevaloir  en  b'rance  et  ailleurs  le  systeme  du  place- 
ment familial. 

l.a  Children's  home  socieiy  opere  actuellement  dans  27  Etats  de 
rUnion.  IClle  fait  appel  a toutes  les  personnes  charitables,  sans 
distinction  de  confession.  IMle  est  organisee  d’apres  le  principe 
ftideratif,  c’est-a-dire  que  chacune  de  ses  sections,  qui  a pour 
champ  d'action  un  Etat,  a ses  statuts  propres,  sa  direction,  ses 
membres  et  la  responsabilite  de  ses  actes  devant  I'autorite  publi- 
que.  A la  tete  de  chacune  d’elles  se  trouve  un  conseil  de  direction 
dont  les  membres  se  reunissent  tons  les  trimestres.  Une  delega- 
tion de  ce  conseil  forme  un  comite  executif  charge  de  I’administra- 
tion  dans  I’infervalle  des  reunions.  Les  agents  actifs  de  la  societe 
sont  un  premier  surintendant  et  des  surintendants  de  district.  Les 
frais  d’organisation,  dit  .M.  .Merrill,  sont  des  plus  modiques. 

Le  fonctionnement  de  la  societe  est  a peu  pres  celui  du  service 
des  enlants  assistes  en  b ranee,  avec  les  modifications  imposees 
par  le  caracterc  prive  de  I’ceuvre  et  la  difference  des  moeurs  et 
des  lois.  11  comporte  : la  recherche  des  enfants  sans  domicile  ; 
I’obtention  de  la  tutelle  legale  de  ces  enfants  ; des  enquetes  chez 
les  parents  nourriciers,  le  placement,  le  deplacement  au  besoin, 
et  la  surveillance  des  pupilles  ; la  protection  de  leurs  interets 
materiels  ; enlin,  la  recherche  et  1 encaissement  des  cotisations  et 
subventions.  C’est  aux  surintendants  que  sont  confiees  la  plupart 
de  ces  taches  multiples. 

pes  details  sont  clonnes  en  ce  qui  concerne  les  enquetes  au 
sujet  des  parents  nourriciers.  Les  conditions  exigees  sont  les 
suivantes  : ils  doivent  etre  justes  et  humains,  avoir  une  position 


socialc,  ct  dcs  moyens  d’existence  reguliers.  Les  enfants  leur  sont 
confies  d’abord  a titre  d’essai  ; Ic  terme  de  ce  premier  placement 
est  de  90  jours,  au  bout  desquels  les  ilourriciers  doivent  declarer 
s ils  entendent  conserver  I’enfant  ou  non.  Quant  un  nourricier  a 
I’intention  de  retourner  un  enfant  a la  societe,  il  doit  Ten  avertir 
30  jours  d’avance.  11  va  sans  dire  qu’il  n’a  pas  le  droit  de  confier 
I’enfant  a autrui.  Al.  Merrill  fait  remarquer  qu’il  estbeaucoup  plus 
ladle  qu’autrefois  de  trouver  des  nourriciers. 

l^es  resultats  obtenus  par  la  Children  s home  society  sont  consi- 
derables. A’oici  les  chill'res  fournis  par  le  rapporteur  : la  societe  a 
deja  recueilli  environ  30,000  enfants  abandonnes.  En  outre,  I’opi- 
nion  publique  s’etant  declaree  en  sa  favour,  la  socidte  a retire 
des  etablissements  of'Hciels  d'assistance,  et  place  dans  des 
families,  un  nombre  egal  d’enfants.  Par  suite,  plusieurs  6tablis- 
sements  olliciels  ont  du  etre  r^duits,  ou  nieme  fermds.  Des  depen- 
ses  enormes,  que  Al.  Alerrill  evalue  a plusieurs  millions  de  dollars, 
ont  ete  epargnees  a la  bienfaisance  et  a I’assistance  publique. 
Quant  aux  resultats  moraux.  ils  sont  egalemcnt  excellents  b 

Dans  son  mdmoire  sur  les  enfants  trouves  de  Notre-Dame  de 
P(^ra  (Constantinople)  pr^sente  au  Congres  international  d’assis- 
tance  publique  et  de  bienfaisance  privde,  Al.  le  D""  Zavitzianos 
decrit  une  oeuvre  de  placement  familial.  Apres  avoir  expos6  dans 
quelle  situation  deplorable  se  trouverent  jusqu’en  1889,  les  enfants 
abandonnes,  a la  communaute  grecque  de  Constantinople  et 
comment  a cette  date  il  crea  le  service  des  enfant’s  trouves  de 
Notre-Dame  de  Pera,  il  donne  des  renseignements  ddtailles  sur 
le  fonctionnement  de  I’oeuvre.Ceux  qui  concernent  les  cas  d’adop- 
tion  sont  particulierement  instructifs  : 

((  Les  enfants,  je  I’ai  deja  dit,  sont  eleves  chez  leur  nourrice  : 
ils  regoivent  les  memes  menus  soins  que  les  enfants  de  la  nour- 
rice qu’ils  aiment  et  ne  se  trouvent  pas  dans  le  triste  cas  de  ne 
voir  autour  d’eux  que  le  vide,  le  doute,  le  mdpris  et  lahaine. 

« Ce  que  nous  souhaitons,  c’est  de  les  voir  adopter,  ce  qui  se 
fait  souvent.  Notre  contentement  est  encore  plus  grand,  lorsque 
nous  voyons  les  nourrices  elles-memes  adopter  leur  nourrisson. 
Dans  ces  cas  leurs  liens  d’affection  ne  sont  pas  rompus  et  ils 

' Recueil  des  travaux  du  Conpres  internalional  d'assistance  fiibligue  et  de 
bienfaisance  privee,  tenu  du  30  juillet  au  5 aout  1900.  t.  III.  Premiere  section 
(liinfance),  p.  303-305. 
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continucnt  a vivre  clans  cettc  heureuse  illusion  qui  leur  I'ait  croire 
que  les  enfants  cie  la  nourrice  sont  leurs  propres  freres,  ct  la 
nourrice  leur  mere. 

« Le  peuple  grec  qui  est  porte  par  sa  nature  a la  bienfaisance, 
considere  comme  un  acte  charitable  celui  d’adopter  un  enfant 
trouve. 

« J’ai  dit  plus  haut  que  parmi  les  nourrices  qui  elevent  des 
enfants  de  I’eglise,  il  y en  a qui  sont  des  enfants  trouvees,  adop- 
tees par  leur  nourrice.  J’en  connais  qui  sont  des  institutrices  et 
qui  par  leur  travail  et  avec  le  fruit  des  legons  soutiennent  leurs 
families  adoptives.  Ainsi,  bien  souvent.  nos  nourrices  adoptent 
leur  nourrisson,  qu'elles  aiment  quclqueiois  plus  que  leurs  propres 
enfants. 

« l)ois-je  parler  de  la  peine  reelle  qu’elles  ressentent  lorsqu’elles 
sont  forcees  de  s’en  separer,  lorsque  I’enfant  est  adopte,  ou  encore 
lorsqu’il  est  enleve  par  la  maladie  Je  regrette  quo  ma  plume  ne 
soit  pas  assez  habile  pour  retracer  les  sentiments  d’alTection  et 
d’attachement  qui  se  developpent  entre  nourrice  et  nourrisson. 

« Jusqu’a  present  pour  qu’une  personne  put  adopter  un  enfant, 
elle  devait  presenter  des  papiers  emanant  de  I’autorite  ecclesias- 
tique  dont  ellc  releve  etablissant  son  etat  de  fortune  et  surtout  sa 
moralite  et  la  consideration  dont  elle  jouit.  Au  moment  de  I’adop- 
tion  1 usage  est  de  faire  un  cadeau  pecuniaire  a Teglise  comme 
pour  la  dedommagjr  des  Irais  qu’elle  a supportes.  Depuis  l annee 
passee  les  parents  adoptils  doivent  au  moment  de  I’adoption 
signer  un  papier  par  devant  I'autorite  ecclesiastique  par  lequel  ils 
declarent  reconnaitre  a Tenfant  adoptil  les  memes  droits  qu’a 
leurs  propres  enfants,  sans  en  e.xcepter  les  droits  d’heritage.  11s 
declarent  que  cet  enfant  adoptif  recevra  la  meme  education  que 
ses  freres,  les  propres  enfants  des  parents  adoptifs. 

« 11  y a pas  mal  d’adoptions  par  an  ; il  n’est  pas  rare  d’en  voir 
le  chiffre  atteindre  le  50  p.  100  des  enfants  recueillis  ' )). 

Dans  diverses  villes  beiges,  a Bruxelles,  a Anvers  et  a Liege 
notamment,  il  existe  des  societes  d’enfants  martyrs,  belles  ont 
pour  but  de  combler  une  lacune  de  la  loi  beige  qui  oblige  les  ad- 
ministrations de  bienfaisance  publique  a s’interesser  aux  enfants 
materiellement  abandonnes,  les  orphelins,  les  enfants  dont  les 

' Actes  du  Coitgrcs  d'assislance  publique  el  de  bieu/atsance  privee,  1000.  t.  111. 

r"remiere  section  (Lnfance).  p.  331-332. 
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parents  sent  Inconnus,  par  exemple,  mais  qui  n’a  pas  prdvu  Jus- 
qu’ici,  ce  que  Ton  devait  faire  des  enfants  moralement  aban- 
donnbs. 

L’ceuvre  liegeoise  des  enfants  martyrs  a ete  crebe  en  juin  1S93. 
Elle  a eu  naturellement,  comme  toute  chose  nouvelle,  des  debuts 
assez  difficiles  ; mais  I’accroissement  sensible  des  depenses,  qui 
sont  corollaires  des  recettes,  montrera  que  Ton  a fait  du  chemin 
depuis  la  premiere  annee  de  I’existence  de  I’oeuvre. 


En  1893  on  a depense  la  modique  somme  de  i^8  fr. 

En  1894 1.700  fr. 

En  1895 4.900  fr. 

En  1896 7.800  fr. 

En  1897 10.000  fr. 

En  1898 17.500  fr. 

En  1899 29.275  fr. 


Le  nombre  des  proteges  qui  etait  de  onze  cn  1894,  a augmente 
successivement  et  a passe  a 27  en  1895,  a 32  en  1896,  42  en  1897, 
51  en  1898.  Actuellement,  en  comprenant  les  enfants  de  1 Ecole 
menagere  et  ceux  de  la  colonie,  I’oeuvre  a a sa  charge  72  enfants  des 
deux  sexes. 

Au  debut  de  I’oeuvre,  tous  les  proteges  etaient  places  a la  cam- 
pagne,  chez  des  nourriciers.  On  a eu  I’heureuse  chance  de  trouver 
dans  une  meme  localite  un  choix  suffisant  de  families  oii  1 on  a 
pu  placer  tous  les  enfants  secourus  par  1 oeuvre.  De  cette  fa^on, 
I’organisation  administrative  etait  beaucoup  plus  facile  ainsi  que  la 
surveillance,  qui  y btait  exercee  par  de  nombreuses  personnes  de 
la  localite  et  par  plusieurs  membres  du  comite  de  1 oeuvre. 

II  y a deux  ans,  la  societe  s’est  butee  a une  grande  difficulte  : 
un  certain  nombre  des  petites  filles  assistees  avaient  atteint  1 age 
oil  elles  doivent  quitter  I’ecole  primaire,  age  auquel  elles  ne  se  trou- 
vaient  naturellement  pas  en  etat  de  gagner  leur  vie.  11  fallait  abso- 
lument  les  proteger  ; e’est  alors  que  Ton  prit  la  decision  de  sui- 
vre  I’exemple  de  nombreuses  administrations  publiques  et  de 
creer  pour  I’oeuvre  une  ecole  menagere. 

Celle-ci  fonctionne  actuellement  a I’entiere  satisfaction  de  tons. 
Elle  comporte  pour  le  moment  vingt-deux  enfants,  une  directrice, 
deux  institutrices.  11  y a vingt-deux  enfants  dans  I’ecole,  mais  on 
pense  que  successivement  le  nombre  augmentera  encore.  La  diiec 


trice  est  unc  jeunc  lille  qui  s'appelle  Al"'  cle  I laulleville.  L’amc  cle 
cette  oeuvre,  a Liege,  est  un  industriel  du  plus  grand  merite, 
.M.l’urnay,  qui  occupe  de  hautes  fonctions  dans  une  grande  societe 
industrielle  *. 

Nous  inspirant  de  cet  expose  necessairement  incomplet,  essayons 
de  tirer  quelques  conclusions. 

L’ideal,  assurement,  serait  de  travailler  a reconstituer  la  faniille 
sur  ses  bases  naturelles.  Puisque  cet  ideal  peut  sembler  presque 
chimerique,  usons,  du  moins,  de  tous  les  remedes  propres  a atte- 
nuer,  autant  que  cela  se  peut,  un  etat  de  chcises  regrettable  et 
anormal. 

Autre  principe  a affirmer  : nous  ne  devons  point  aimer  I’internat. 
Admettons-le  seulement  a titre  d’exception  et  lorsqu’il  devient 
impossible  de  faire  autrement 

Cette  adoption  familiale  a laquelle  nous  voudrions  gagner  des 
sympathies  et  des  concours,  pour  qui  est-elle  micessaire.^ 

l^our  les  orphelins  ; 

Pour  les  enfants  trouve^s  ; 

Pour  les  enfants  moralement  abandonnes  et  dont  les  parents 
abusent,  soit  de  leur  faiblesse  pour  les  martyriser,  soit  de  lour 
innocence  pour  les  exploiter.  11  faut  arracheraux  families  indignes 
ces  orphelins  dont  les  parents  sont  encore  en  vie,  et  leur  trouver 
une  autre  famille  capable  de  les  elever  '*. 

Pour  les  demi-orphelins,  dont  la  famille  est  incomplete  ou  dis- 
loqutie  L 


* Details  empruntds  a uii  article  de  la  Ji/s/icc  sociale  du  13  octobre  inoo,  sierne- 

Gabriel  Aidant.  Jib 

• « Nous  n admettons  les  internals  que  dans  la  mesure  strictement  neces- 
saire  ».  At  Uautres,  Rapport  sur  la  situation  de  I’oeuvre  de  I’orphelinal  de  la 
oeine  en  1090,  assemblee  g<5nerale  du  q mars  igoo.  p.  12 

« Je  ne  suis  pas  grand  partisan  des  orpbelinats.  » .m'.  .Monod,  Discours  pour 
I inauguration  des  nouvxaux  bAtiments  de  l orphelinat  de  la  Seine,  10  mars  1899. 

y 'tion-l  ctit.  Conference  a Tassemblee  gencrale  du  5 mai  1901  de  la  socieid 
oe  I oipnelinal  de  la  Seine  p,  jy, 

« 11  reste  encore  un  nombre  considerable  d'enfants  qui  ne  sont  ni  des  orphe- 
lins,  m moralement  abandonnes,  puisqu'ils  ont  une  famille,  mais  dont  souvent  la 
situation  est  plus  grave  que  s ils  n en  avaient  pas.  Car  cette  famille  ne  peut  les 
prouder  eflicacement  parce  qu  elle  est  incomplete  ou  disloquee 

• r''’-'  ill^gitimes,  ni  des  lAches  abandons  du  pere,  ni 

ritinnT  I -^lasse  ouvriere,  ni  meme  de  la  dispa- 

ition  de  la  mere,  il  sulbt  de  )eier  un  coup  d'oeil  sur  les  milieux  ouvriers  pour  v 

dang^moran^*'  dcHresse  physique  et  en 

salaire  ne  ruffiJ  - bouches  a nourrir  sont  trop  nombreuses  et  son 

aiie  nesutht  pas  , la  mere  part  a son  tour  pour  I'usine.  A dater  de  ce  moment 
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A qui  incombc  Ic  soin  cle  cette  adoption  ? 

M.M.  Hamel  et  Davodet,  inspecteur  et  sous-Inspccteur  dcs 
enfants  assistes  de  la  Manche  ont  pr^conise  au  dernier  Congres 
international  d’assistance,  « I’organisation  d’une  assistance  can- 
tonale,  en  erigeant  le  canton  en  association  ou  syndicat  des  com- 
munes, avec  le  concours  du  departement,  de  I’Etat  et  de  la  bien- 
faisance  privee.  Get  organisrne  charitable  etendralt  son  action  a 
tous  les  indigents  valides,  de  I’enfant  au  vieillard  ; le  secours 
serait  donne  sous  les  formes  les  plus  variees  avec  I’aide  de  la  bien- 
faisance  privde ; le  budget  serait  alimente  par  des  souscriptions 
volontaires  des  communes,  des  cotisations,  donations  et  legs  des 
particuliers,  le  concours  financier  des  departements  et  des  commu- 
nes et  les  subventions  du  pari  mutuel. 

« Les  auteurs  indiquent,  dans  leur  projet,  la  composition  et  les 
attributions  du  conseil  d’administration,  le  mode  de  fonctionne- 
ment  a adopter  pour  dresser  la  liste  des  indigents,  ctablir  un  sys- 
teme  d’enquete  ct  assurer  le  contrdle. 


le  foyer  est  dctruit,  la  famille  clesorganisee  et  I’enfant  expose  a la  misere  et  au 
vice  n’est  plus  qu’un  demi-orphelin.  ll  y en  a en  France  plus  de  cent  mille  dans 
ce  cas.  » D'  L6on-Pctit,  ibidem. 

Les  ndcessites  de  la  vie,  I’organisation  industrielle,  entrainenl  au  dehors  le 
pcre  et  la  mere.  L’un  part  pour  I'alelier,  Tautrc  pour  le  lavoir  ; que  peut  alors 
devenir  I’enfant  sommairement  surveille  par  quelquc  voisine?  11  ne  sera  pas  long 
a decouvrir  qu’il  peut  sc  soustrairc  h un  contrble  si  superficiel  et,  a I’flge  des 
escapades,  il  preltrera  souvent  la  libre  dcole  de  la  rue  a celle  qui  I’assujettit  a 
des  devoirs  maussades.  La  maraude,  le  vol,  pis  que  cela  pour  les  lilies,  lui 
auront  bient6t  appris  le  chcmin  du  vice  qui  nc  connait  guere  les  retours.  A ce 
point  de  vue  les  demi-orphelins  du  monde  ouvrier  sont  de  yrais  orphelins,  les 
necessit^s  pr^sentes  de  I’industrie  leur  enlevant  en  fait  leur  unique  parent. 

Gaufrts,  I’Assistance  aux  demi-orphelins  d’fige  scolaire,  Congres  international 

d’assistance  de  iqoo.  t.  Ill  p.  iq8.  , r ■„  i-  l /• 

La  famille  est  la  grande  protection  de  I'enfance,  la  famillc  complete  ct  honnete. 
Est-elle  honnete  seulement,  mais  incomplete,  elle  nc  suffit  plus  aujourd’hui  a sa 
tdche.  Les  trois  quarts  des  enfants  qui  tournent  mal  n’ont  que  des  families  par- 
tielles.  Gaufres,  Congres  d assistance  de  1900  t.  Ill  p.  151. 

Dans  les  milieux  pauvres  et  surtout  dans  les  grandes  villes.  la  famille  est  sou- 
vent desorganisce.  Le  divorce  entre  dans  les  moeurs  et  trop  facilement  prononce 
par  les  tribunaux,  atteint  cruellement  I’enfance  ; I’union  libre  prend  de  plus  en 
plus  la  place  du  mariage  regulier.  Quel  spectacle  pour  I’enfant  que  celui  de  ccs 
unions  sans  lendemain  ? I’alcoolisme  fait  des  progres  incessants  ; la  misere,  Iruit 
de  I’inconduite  et  parfois  aussi  de  la  maladie  et  du  chomage,  est  mauvaise  conseil- 
lere  • nombreux  sont  les  parents  qui  exploitent  I’cnfant  et  le  dressent  a 1 exercice 
de  miStlers  interlopes,  l.’atelier  enfin  et  les  necessites  de  l Industrie  moderne 
£-loignent  simultanement  du  foyer  le  pcre  et  la  mere  et  mcme  dans  d honnetes 
manages,  I’enfant  se  trouve,  pendant  de  longues  heures,  expose  a tous  les  dangers 
de  I’oisivete.  Feuilloley,  avocat  general,  Discours  prononce  le  16  octobre  1901  a 
I’audience  de  rentree  de  la  Cour  de  Cassation. 


« 11s  estiment  que,  grace  a cette  organisation,  on  pourrait  res- 
serrer  les  liens  de  famille,  combattre  I’emigration  des  campagnes 
dans  les  villes  et  supprimer  la  mendicite. 

« Xous  ne  pouvons  que  rendre  hommagc  aux  intentions  gene- 
reuses  et  philanthropiques  des  auteurs  de  ce  memoire,  ajoute  M. 
babran,  auquel  nous  avons  emprunte  le  resume  qui  precede,  mais 
sans  parler  des  inconvenients  et  des  complications  multiples  que 
ne  manquerait  pas  de  susciter  un  nouvel  organisme  d’assistance 
etabli  legalement  a cote  des  organes  existant  deja  : commissions 
hospitalieres,  bureau  de  bienfaisance,  bureau  d'assistance,  il  nous 
semble  que  le  principe  meme  de  cette  organisation  pourrait  diffi- 
cdement  recevoir  une  application.  Tout  le  systeme  repose  sur  le 
groupement,  le  syndicat  des  communes  au  siege  du  canton.  Or, 
s il  nous  parait  certain  que  les  communes  pauvres  accepteront 
volontiers  de  faire  partie  du  syndicat  projete,  il  nous  parait  non 
moms  certain  que  les  communes  riches  qui  peuvent  subvenir  en 
grande  partie  a leur  devoir  d’assistance,  reiuseront  absolument 
de  fame  partie  d un  syndicat  qui  serait  de  nature  a creer  des  char- 
ges nouvelles.  Lattitude  adoptee  par  un  grand  nombre  de  com- 
munes, pour  1 application  de  la  loi  sur  l assistance  medicale  gra- 
tuite,  pent  laisser  supposer  avec  quelle  defaveur  serait  accueillie 
une  proposition  de  syndicat  par  la  plupart  des  communes  dispo- 
sant  de  ressources  d une  certaine  importance  ' )). 

.Malgre  ces  critiques,  .M.M.  les  docteurs  Hamel  et  Davodet  main- 
tiennent  et  defendent  leur  projet.  11s  disent  dans  leur  rapport  sur 
1 ‘^ssistjHcc  /jtmlujlc  destine  a ce  congres  ; 


« A notre  avis,  1 organisation  projetee  devrait  avoir  pour  base 
la  commune  ou,  quand  il  s’agit  de  petites  communes  rurales 

orgamsmes  trop  faibles,  le  canton,  erigeen  syndicat  ou  association 
cle  communes. . . 

« Le  budget  de  I’institution  a creer  serait  alimente  par  les 
souscriptions  des  communes,  auxquelles  viendraient  s’ajouter  les 
cotisations,  donations  et  legs  des  bienfaiteurs,  et  le  concours 
financier  du  departement  et  de  I’Etat,  dans  une  proportion  qui 
serait  basee  sur  les  ressources  et  les  charges  de  chaque  organisa- 
tion communale  ou  cantonale  intercommunale  2 „ 


co^ple">;c?di:^'oP  bienfaisance  privde  de  ,900, 

“ Revue  I Assislaiicc,  31  aoiit  1901,  p.  267  et  268. 
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Reflexion  faite,  nous  nousrallions  au  projet  cles  clocteurs  I lamel 
et  Davodet.  l.a  commune  nous  parait,  en  effet,  un  centre  naturel 
tout  indique.  Son  r6lc  au  civil  peut  etre  assirnile  a celui  de  la  pa- 
roisse  au  point  de  vue  religieux. 

Du  reste,  en  pensant  ainsi,  nous  pouvons  nous  appuyer  sur 
I’autorite  de  .M.  Kmile  Key,  depute,  qui.  au  Congres  international 
d’assistance,  a fait  adopter  les  voeux  qui  accompagnent  son  rap- 
port sur  ((  I’assistance  aux  enfants  des  families  indigentes  quand 
les  parents  sont  dans  I’impossibilite  de  subvenir  a leurs  besoins.  » 

Void  I’ensemble  de  ces  voeux  : 

« Des  secours  doivent  etre  accordes  aux  enfants  des  families 
indigentes,  pendant  les  premieres  annnees  de  leur  vie,  lorsque  les 
parents  sont  dans  rimpossibilite  de  subvenir  a leurs  besoins. 

« Cette  assistance  est  d’ essence  commiinale . A defaut  d’un  domi- 
cile de  secours  communal,  elle  incombe  a la  collectivite  adminis- 
trative superieure  chez  laquelle  les  parents  ont  acquis  le  domicile 
de  secours  ; la  collectivite  chargee  de  cette  assistance  doit  etre  ai- 
dee  par  les  collectivites  superieures  dans  une  proportion  d’autant 
plus  forte  qu’elle  est  plus  pauvre,  pour  la  part  de  la  depense 
qu’elle  est  obligde  de  demander  a des  ressources  provenant  de 
rimp6t  b )) 

A I’appui  de  ce  qui  vient  d’etre  dit,  il  est  interessant  de  citer 
I’exemple  de  I’Allemagne. 

Dans  un  ouvrage  qui  a pour  titre  : « OEuvres  de  salut  social  en 
Allemagne  )),  publie  a I’occasion  de  I’Exposition  universelle  de 
1900,  nous  lisons  : 

((  L’Allemagne  a reconnuen  principe  I’obligation  pour  I’Etat  ou 
pour  les  communes  d’assurer  un  minimum  d’existence  aux  pau- 
vres  totalement  ou  partiellement  incapables  de  tout  travail  remu- 
n6re...  » Introduction,  p.  i. 

Et  par  consequent  de  ne  pas  se  desinteresser  non  plus  du  sort 
des  enfants.  Ce  qui  suit  nous  en  convaincra  : 

((  En  Allemagne,  comme  dans  la  plupart  des  autres  paj's  civili- 
ses, a ete  reconnue  en  principe  I’obligation  pour  le  procr6ateur  de 
subvenir  de  ses  deniers  a I’entretien  de  son  enfant.  L assistance 
publique  ou  privee  n’iutervient  que  la  ou  les  parents  sont,  par 

' Congres  international  d’assistance  publique  et  de  bienfaisance  privee  de 
1900,  compte-rendu,  tome  111,  p.  471-^72. 
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suite  d’indigence  temporaircou  definitive,  provisoirement  ou  pour 
toujours,  hors  d’etat  de  remplir  leurs  devoirs  envers  I’enfant. 

« Cette  intervention  se  produit  necessairement  sous  sa  forme 
extreme,  quand  les  parents  sont  decedes,  que  leurs  infirmites  phy- 
siques ou  morales  les  genent  dans  I’exercice  regulier  de  leurs  obli- 
gations paternelles,  ou  qu’une  morality  defectueuse  les  y rend 
inaptes.  La  protection,  dans  ce  cas,  en  tant  qu’il  s’agit  d’enfants 
en  bas  age,  echoit  a I’institution  publlque  des  orphelinats. 

« 11  peut,  en  outre,  sc  presenter  toute  une  serie  d’autres  circons- 
tances,  concernant  les  parents,  qui  amenent  I’abandon  momen- 
tane  ou  definitil  de  I’enfant,  et  rendcnt  indispensable  une  assis- 
tance toute  particuliere.  S’agit-il  uniqucment  d’indigence  des  pa- 
rents, il  appartient  alors  a I’assistance  publlque  ou  a la  bienlai- 
sance  privde  de  mettre  le  pere  et  la  more  en  etat  de  pourvoir  aux 
besoins  de  I’enfant,  grace  au  secours  prete.  Par  opposition  a cette 
assistance  indirecte  il  doit  s’en  exercer  une  directe  la  oil  certaines 
circonstances  particulieres  mettent  le  pere  et  la  mere  dans  I’impos- 
sibilite  momentanee  ou  definitive  de  remplir  leur  devoir.  ))  Images 
13-iq. 

Mais  si  I’Ktat  et  les  communes  ont  une  mission  a remplir,  un 
concours  absolunient  necessaire,  c’est  celui  des  particuliers. 
Chaque  citoyen,  oubliant  ses  preferences  et  ses  opinions  person- 
nelles,  doit  etre  anime  d’une  sainte  emulation  et  faire  prevaloir, 
en  toute  occasion,  son  unique  desir  de  soulager  I’humanite  souf- 
frante  Sur  le  terrain  de  la  charite,  comme  I’a  fait  remarquer 
M.  .Monod  ',  une  collaboration  constante  et  efficace  du  maire,  du 
cure,  des  volsins,  de  I’instituteur,  du  medecin,  du  magistrat,  les 
uns  et  les  autres  « precieux  auxiliaires  »,  est  indispensable.  Plus 
d’une  fois  des  efforts  personnels  de  tel  ou  tel  particulier  ont  pro- 
duit des  merveilles  h 


Au  Congrcs  de  la  Charilc,  qui  s est  tenu  a Berlin  en  1900,  et  qui  avait  ete 
organise  par  les  calhohqucs,  le  minislre  des  cukes  prussien  s'y  lit  officiellement 
leprescnlyr  et  diverses  associations  charitables  protestantes  v envoyerent  des  d6- 
egues.  Ce  qui  permit  au  president,  I’abbe  Werthmann.  de  Fribourg,  de  faire  la 
declaration  suivante  ; ° 


charite  chretienne,  il  n’y  a pas  de  place  pour  les  luttes 

savok  iTm’  contraire,  sunir  pour  combattre  I’ennemi  common,  a 

savoir,  la  rmsye  materielle  el  morale.  » justice  sociale  du  28  juillet  1900. 

Kapport  deja  cut,  du  direcleur  de  I’assislance  et  de  I’hygifene  publioues  au 
ministere  de  l intencur,  t.  I,  p.  CXVI-CXXX.  ‘>g‘cut  puoiiques  au 

^ A litre  d example  remarquable  d une  initiative  privde  vraiment  intelligente 
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Les  ecolcs  publiques  et  libres,  qui  sont  « un  centre  unique  de 
renseignements  sur  Ics  cnfants  »,  devraient,  elles  aussi,  etre  utili- 
sees  au  point  devue  de  I’assistance. 

^\.  Gaufres s’cst  fait,  au  dernier  Congres  international  d’assis- 
tance,  le  courageux  et  presque  audacieux  ap6tre  de  cette  belle  et 
feconde  idee.  Laissons-le  s’expliquer  lui-meme  : 

« [.’usage  tend  a s’^tablir,  dit-il,  de  doter  chaque  ecole  d’une 
commission  de  surveillance  et  de  patronage.  On  a commence  par 
celle  des  degres  les  plus  eleves,  dont  la  direction  est  la  plus 
delicate  et  la  plus  difficile  ; mais  I’ecole  du  peuple,  celle  qui  re^oit 
les  pauvres  et  les  humbles,  dont  I’education  sera  I’unique  heritage, 
merite  plus  que  toute  autre  la  bienveillance  attentive  de  I’admi- 
nistration  et  le  devouement  des  bonnes  volontes  privees.  C’est 
une  Commission  analogue,  une  sorte  de  Conseil  de  famille  que  je 
voudrais  voir  etablir  dans  chacune  des  ecoles  primaires,  conseil 
reclame  deja  par  de  bons  esprits  et  se  rattachant  a cet  ensemble 
d’oeuvres  auxiliaires  de  I’ecole  qui  vont  se  errant  partout  aujour- 
d’hui. 

« Le  conseil  de  famille  scolaire  devrait  etre  la  famille  de  ceux  qui 
n’ont  pas  de  famille.  II  assurerait  leur  protection  a I’ecole  et  au- 
tour  de  I’ecole,  les  confierait  au  besoin  a de  braves  menages 
d’ouvriers  qui  les  garderait  moyennant  retribution  avec  leurs 
enfants.  S’il  fallait  absolument  les  eloigner  de  leur  milieu,  refaire 
leur  temperament,  leur  inculquer  des  habitudes  d’ordre  et  de 
discipline,  il  les  placerait  dans  un  Internat.  Cet  internat  seralt, 
non  un  orphelinat,  eta’Dlissement  oii  les  enfants  sans  famille  sont 
ordinairement  laisses  jusqu’a  leur  majorite,  mais  une  institution 
aidant  temporairement  la  famille  dans  I’accomplissement  d une 

el  courageuse,  qu’on  nous  permette  de  reproduireen  parlie  un  article  du  Relcve- 
ment  social  du  i"  octobre  1901  : 

11  existe,  aux  environs  de  Paris,  une  oeuvre  unique  en  son  genre. 

Une  jeune  lille  noble,  instruite  et  distingu^e  sous  tous  les  rapports,  a eu  1 he- 
roisme  de  braver  tous  les  pr^juges  de  castes  ou  de  religion,  pour  vivre  d une 
maniere  plus  utile  que  ne  le  font  bien  des  jeunes  personnes  de  sa  situation. 

Klle  s’esl  devouee  compl6tement  aux  jeunes  ouvrieres  en  danger  moral,  les  a 
recueillies  et  vit  avec  elles,  comme  une  mere  avec  ses  filles.  Son  but  estd  en  faire 
des  femmes  honnetes  et  inddpendantes,  en  leur  donnant  un  metier.  Kile  s est  ins- 
lallde  avec  dies  dans  une  modeste  maison  oil  elles  travaillent  ensemble  a la  confec- 
tion des  vetements  (specialement  pour  gan;onnets)  pour  les  grands  magasins  et 
pour  les  particuliers.  Elles  mettent  en  commun  tous  leurs  gains,  helas  ! souvent 
ntSgatifs,  et  c’est  souvent  la  misfire  noire  ! car  elles  ne  sont  pas  connues,  ne  you 
lant  pas  qu  on  fasse  de  la  reclame.  Les  jeunes  filles  restent  dans  la  maison  jus- 
qu’a  ce  qu’elles  soient  etablies  ou  marines. 
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tache  trop  clidicile  pour  elle.  Cette  idee  de  vcnir  en  aide  a la  fa- 
mille  est  si  naturelle  qu’unc  Societc  dite  du  Patrona<j;c  Janulial, 
vient  de  se  fonder  « pour  aider  dans  lour  lourdc  tache  les  pa- 
rents qu’une  premiere  faute  de  I’cnfant  a avertis  du  danger  )). 
Notreobjet  a nousestde  dcvancer  la  premiere  laute  en  utilisant  a 
cet  effet  les  organisations  existantes. 

« I.e  point  principal  serait  que  chacun  de  ces  demi-orphelins  fut 
conlie  a un  patron  special,  a un  mcmbre  de  la  commission  pro- 
tectrice  qui  deviendrait  son  parent  moral,  son  conseiller  et  son 
guide.  11  suivrait  le  travail  dc  I'ecolier,  s’assurerait  de  son  assi- 
duite,  prendrait  connaissance  de  ses  notes,  s’intcrcsscrait  a scs 
progres.  A la  fin  des  etudes  primaircs,  il  ne  le  perdrait  pas  de 
vue  et.  s’aidant  des  associations  d’anciens  eleves,  des  patronages, 
des  cours  du  soir,  etc.,  il  lui  creerait  un  milieu  bienlaisant,  une 
famille  morale  qui  I’aiderait  a traverser  sans  encombre  la  dange- 
reuse  periode  qui  va  de  I’ecoleau  regiment.  Ces  soins  persevcrants 
auraient  leurs  recompenses  ; I’ecole  et  I’apprcntissage  bien  em- 
ployes, tout  ou  peu  s’en  faut,  serait  sauve.  I.’orphelin  aurait 
cesse  de  I’etre  '.  » 

Pour  ce  qui  concerne  la  reglementation  du  placement  chez  les 
particuliers,  nous  n’avons  pas  I’intention  de  nous  etendre  longue- 
ment.  C’est  a I’Ktat,  aux  communes  et  aux  particuliers  a se  con- 
certer  pour  delimiter  les  conditions  du  placement  et  exercer  une 
surveillance  sulfisante.  Le  choix  du  pays  lui-meme  n’est  quelque- 
fois  pas  indilTerent,  surtout  lorsque  I’adoption  familiale  prend  les 
proportions  d’une  maison  de  famille,  comme  pour  I’ccuvre  de 
I’abbe  Sarrauste  -. 


D’apres  ce  dernier,  une  institution  de  ce  genre  nepeut  etreeta- 
blie  que  loin  des  grandes  villes  aim  d’en  fuir  la  seduction  ; dans 
une  contree  pauvre  afin  que  la  terre  soit  a bon  marchii  ; sur  un 
sol  fertilisable  afin  que  les  ameliorations  soient  productives  ; au 
milieu  d’un  pays  aux  coutumes  traditionnelles  afin  que  I’esprit  de 
famille  qu’on  veut  creer  chez  I’orphelin  soit  soutenu  par  les  exem- 
ples  places  sous  ses  yeux 

bm  fait  de  reglementation,  I’AHemagne  peut  nous  servir  de  mo- 
dele.  Qu  onen  juge  par  les  lignes  suivantes  : 

' (laufrcs,  1 assistance  aux  demi-orphelins  d'ilge  scolaire.  Conffrcs  internatio- 
nal d assistance  de  igoo.  t.  111.  p.  151-155. 

^ Voir  page  du  present  rapport. 

Conference  de  A\.  Delairc  page  ^6. 


Dans  nombre  d’lCtats  allcmancls,  tels  que  la  Davicre,  le  \V urtem- 
berg,  la  Hesse,  la  Saxe-W’elmar,  la  Saxe-Altenbourg,  le  place- 
ment est  regld  par  une  legislation  speciale.  Dans  d’autres,  comme 
la  Prusse,  le  duche  de  l^ade,  il  a ete  octroye  aux  autorites  le  droit 
de  prendre  a cet  egard,  telles  mesures  locales  que  decideraient  les 
circonstances  et  les  lieux.  11  estcependant  uneprescription  commune 
a la  plupart  de  ces  reglements  : c’est  I’obligation  pour  les  person- 
nes  ayant  ces  enfants  en  garde  de  faire  la  declaration  del’entree  et 
de  la  sortie  des  nourrissons,  et  I’amende  dont  est  puni  tout  man- 
quement  a cette  ordonnance.  Kn  general,  les  autorites  font  d^pen- 
dre  la  permission  de  prendre  des  enfants  en  garde,  de  certaines 
conditions  portant  sur  la  moralite  des  pdtionnaires  et  sur  I’etat  de 
leur  logcment  ; plus  tard,  elles  les  menacent  de  leur  retirer  la  con- 
cession, en  cas  de  mauvais  traitements  infliges  aux  nourrissons  ou 
de  garanties  insuflisantes  sur  Thygiene. 

C’est  justement  alors  que  la  protection  de  I’enfance  s’exerce 
avec  le  plus  d’eflicacite  et  qu’un  champ  fertile  s’oilre  tout  particu- 
lierement  a I’activite  bienfaisante  des  societes  de  femmes.  Aussi, 
est-ce  specialement  a I’exercice  de  ce  mode  de  philanthropic  que 
se  sont  vouees,  sur  une  grande  echelle,  la  Socieic  des  Dames  de 
Bade,  la  Societc  « Albert  » en  Saxe,  la  Soaete  rr  Olga  » dans  les 
Wurlemberg,  la  Societe  ((  Alice  ))  des  Dames  de  Hesse,  la  SocDte  de 
Dames  d' Elberjeld,  la  societe  pour  I’ instruction  de  la  femme  a Posen, 
et  bien  d’autres.  En  beaucoup  d’endroits,  il  existe  des  associations 
dont  I’unique  but  est  de  preter  leur  concours  aux  autorites  pour 
le  placement  des  enfants.  Telles  sont  par  exemple  ; La  Societe  pro- 
teclrice  des  enfants  places,  d’Altona  ; la  Societe  Berhnoise  pour  la 
protection  des  enfants  ; a Donn,  la  Societe  pour  I assistance  des  en- 
fants en  nourricc ; a Breslau,  la  Societe  de  surveillance  des  enfants  en 
nourrice  ; a Stuttgard,  la  Societe  de  saui'etage  des  petits  enfants, 
etc.,  etc.  Dans  plusieurs  villes  comme  Berlin,  Kiel,  Posen  entres’ 
autres,  il  existe  des  institutions  therapeutiques  specialement  des- 
tinees  a seconder  les  pouvoirs  publics  et  le  devouement  prive,  com- 
binant  leurs  efforts  pour  la  surveillance  des  enfants  donnes  en 
placement. 

C’est  surtout  a Leipzick  que  cette  branche  de  la  protection  de 
I’enfance  s’exerce  sous  une  reglementation  minutieusement  detail- 
lee  : tous  les  enfants  confies  a dessoins  mercenairesy  sont  soumis 
a une  tutelle  generale  (Generalvormundschaft)  exercee  par  les 
membres  en  fonction  de  I’administration  de  I’assistance  publique. 
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I^ntre  autres  avantages,  cctte  tutdie  a particulieremcnt  celui  clc 
sauvegarder  plus  efficacement  devant  le  pere  naturel  les  droits  dc 
I’enfant.  Un  medecin  delegue  a cette  fin  surveille,  avec  des  gardes 
professionnelles,  les  lieux  de  placement 

Les  avantages  de  I’adoptlon  familiale  sont  fort  nombrcux.  Si- 
gna!ons-en  quelques-uns. 

Sansvouloir  trop  insister  sur  les  economics  que  realise  ce  mode 
d’assistance,  impossible  pourtant  de  ne  pas  en  dire  unmot. 

La  depense  dans  une  famille,  avoue  .M.  Monod  meme  quand 
le  taux  de  la  pension  est  largement  suffisant,  ne  represcnte  guere 
que  la  moitie  de  la  depense  dans  un  etablissement. 

L’assistance  familiale,  en  dehors  de  ses  avantages  materiels  et 
moraux  pour  la  societe  et  pour  I’individu,  est  plus  economique  que 
toute  autre  assistance  ; elle  permet  de  secourir  plus  dc  pcrsonnes 
que  tout  autre  moyen 

L'assistance  familiale,  utilisant  des  locaux  disponibles  dans  clcs 
menages  modestes  existants,  a dit  .M.  Ic  D'^.Marie,  evite  la  premiere 
mise  deconstructions  hospitalieres.  pour  tout  le  personnel,  le  ma- 
teriel et  I’entretien  consecutif  inherent  a une  institution  ag- 
glomeree  L 

L adoption  familiale  s impose  pour  lutter  efficacement  contre  le 
vice. 

C est  1 absence  de  famille,  constate  .M.  (laufres,  ou,  ce  qui  re- 
vient  presque  au  meme,  d’une  famille  complete  qui  laisse  tomber 
les  enfants  dans  le  vice,  qui  les  fourvoie,  les  rend  parfois  cri- 
minels 

Un  enfant  se  perd  quand  il  n a pas  de  pere  ou  de  mere  pour 
veiller  sur  lui 

Je  conclus,  c est  encore  M.  Gaufres  qui  parle,  — que  les  en- 
fants qui  n ont  pas  1 entourage  familial  sont,  d’une  part,  prodigieu- 
sement  exposes  a mal  tourner  ; mais,  d’autre  part,  que  les  enfants 
auxquels  on  rend  un  entourage  familial  se  trouvent  dans  d’excel- 
lentes  conditions  morales'. 

OEuvre  de  salut  social  en  .\llemagnc,  p.  i^. 

- Rapport,  deja  cite,  au  ministere  de  I'interieur.  t.  1 p X.\ 
bienfaisance  de'°9oo  international  d’assistance  publique  et  de 

Revue  I A SSI  si  a itcf,  mai  iqoi,  p.  ig-j. 

situation  de  iOEuvre  de  Torphclinat  de  la  Seine  en 

7 I Assistance,  avril  ipoo.  p.  i6i 

' Ibid.  p.  163. 
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Combien  scraient  restes  honnctcs  cle  ces  petits  incorrigibles  de 
10  a 15  ans,  que  nous  voj'ons  tous  les  jours  defiler  dcvant  Ics  tri- 
bunaux,  si  un  fo)'er  fait  d'alTcction  et  de  fermete  morale  les  avail 
entoures,  si  la  promiscuite  des  grandes  agglomerations  ouvrieres 
n’avait  pas  place  aupres  d’eux  I’influence  fatale. 

^\.  le  D"  l.eon-Petit,  citant  ces  paroles  de  M.  Albanel,  juge 
d’instruction,  ajoute  comme  conclusion  ; 

La  cause  du  mal,  c’est  la  desorganisation  de  cette  force  morale 
sans  laquelle  il  n’est  point  d’enfant  sain  ni  de  societe  bien  portante 
et  qui  s’appelle  la  I'amille 

Que  voule/-vous,  disait  un  accuse  en  cours  d’assises,  depuis 
I’age  de  sept  ans  je  me  suis  trouve  seul  sur  le  pave  de  I’aris  ; je 
n’ai  jamais  rencontre  personne  qui  se  soil  interessc  a moi  ; ma 
vie  s’est  passee  entre  la  prison  et  le  bagne  ; je  n’avais  d’autre 
perspective  que  le  vol  ; j’ai  vole  ; j’ai  fini  par  tuer.  Triste  et  trop 
commune  destinee,  s’ecrie  Al.  A.  Delaire,  qui,  de  I’abandonne  fait 
un  criminel.  Aussi,  parmi  les  causes  nombreuses  auxquelles,  dans 
nn  rapport  sur  la  statistique  judiciaire,  .M.  Dufaure  attribuait,  des 
1872,  I’accroissement  continu  de  la  criminalite,  faut-il  mettre  au 
premier  rang  cedes  qui  concourent  a augmenter  le  nombre  des 
vagabonds  et  des  delaisses,  c’est-a-dire  la  desorganisation  crois- 
sante  de  la  famille  par  la  corruption  des  mcjcurs  et  I’agglomeration 
chaque  jour  plus  grande  de  la  population  dans  les  villes 

Par  I’adoption  familiale  des  orphelins  on  pourrait  cgalement 
reagir  centre  la  depopulation  des  campagnes. 

N’y  a-t-il  pas  un  extreme  interet  a combattre  ce  mal  au  moins 
dans  une  faible  mesure,  en  rapatriant  dans  les  campagnes  les 
petits  malheureux  qui,  abandonnes  dans  les  villes,  ne  voient  s’ou- 
vrir  devant  eux  que  la  plus  deplorable  destinee 

' .\ssemblce  geniirale  du  5 mai  1901  dc  I’ocuvrc  de  I'orphclinat  de  la  Seine, 
page  26. 

- liulletin  de  la  Societe  d'ccouomie  sociale,  t.  \’I,  p.  -|i. 

Dans  I’eiat  de  nos  moeurs  et  de  notre  legislation,  I’enfant  no  peut  passer  direc- 
tement  de  I'ecole  a I'atelier  ; trop  souvent  alors  la  rue  le  rccueille,  il  prend  des 
habitudes  de  vagabondage  et  de  paresse,  et  ce  n'est  point  une  instruction  rudi- 
nientaire  qui  lui  donne  la  force  morale  de  riisister  aux  entrainements  du  vice, 
s’il  ne  trouve  pas  dans  la  famille  les  bons  exempics,  l’autorit(i,  la  surveillance, 
I’iducation  en  un  mot,  qui  est  pour  les  parents  un  commandement  de  la  loi  civile 
aussi  bien  que  de  la  morale.  Feuilloley,  avocat  general,  Discours  prononce  le 
16  octobre  1901  a I’audiencc  de  rentree  de  la  Cour  de  Cassation. 

^ Delaire,  ibid.  p.  q6.  Plus  loin,  le  meme  conferencier  nous  fournit  d’inte- 
ressants  details  sur  les  services  que  la  fondation  dc  1 abbd  Sarrauste  rend  au 
pays  oil  est  etablie  la  Maison  de  famille.  Re?u  d’abord  avec  la  reserve  prudente 
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11  est  Incontestable  qu’une  assistance  locale  bien  organisee 
contribuera  ellicacement  a enrayer  I’inquietant  mouvement  cle 
depopulation  des  campagnes,  Texode  vers  les  villes  des  fils  de 
paysans  esperant  y trouver  plus  de  facilites'  de  vivre,  alors 
qu’ils  n’y  rencontrent  le  plus  souvent  que  misere  physique  et 
morale 

L’adoption  familiale  procurerait  aux  enfants  qui  cn  beneficie- 
raient  les  conditions  necessaires  de  bonne  sante,  de  parfait  deve- 
loppement  physique  et  intellectuel,  et  de  formation  profession- 
nelle. 

Une  amelioration  du  sort  des  enfants  de  la  classe  ouvriere, 
notamment  en  cequi  concerne  une  alimentation  plus  substantielle 
et  un  travail  mieux  approprie  a leur  age  et  a leurs  forces  aurait, 
au  point  de  vue  de  I’avenir  de  la  race,  de  son  developpement  phy- 
sique intellectuel,  en  un  mot,  des  destinees  de  la  Patrie,  des 
consequences  qu’il  sullit  d indiquer  pour  en  saisir  toute  la 
portee  *. 

L apprentissage  de  la  vie  se  lait  sans  dilhculte,  si  I'enfant  est 
place  jeune  dans  une  famille,  une  ferme  ou  il  retrouve  d'autres 
enfants  de  son  age  : avec  le  premier  argent  qu’il  gagne,  nait  chez 
lui  le  sentiment  de  la  prevoyance.  Ce  dernier  point  est  important 
pour  les  orphelins  qui  doivent  compter  sur  eux-memes.  Aussi, 
a-t-on  trouve  avantage,  a tous  egards,  a louer  les  orphelins  des 
que  leur  instruction  scoiaire  ou  professionnelle  le  permet  sans 
inconvenient.  Places  la  dans  le  milieu  meme  oii  ils  sont  appeles  a 
vivre,  ils  s’acclimateront  sans  peine  a la  vie  des  champs,  parce 
que  tout  jeunes;  ils  auront  joue  des  memes  jeux  que  les  enfants 
du  pays,  parce  qu’eux  aussi  auront  mange  le  pain  et  la  soupe  de 

lerme,  grandi  parmi  les  animaux,  couche  dans  I'etable  et  dans  la 
grange 

Re<;us  isolement  dans  de  bonnes  families,  les  orphelins  subis- 
bent  sans  y songer  la  meme  discipline  paternelle  que  les  enfants 


rr tome  chose  nouvelle,  le  lounge  des  orphelins  a 
vmeu  habitudes  labfrieuses.  Ls  euhi- 


-I  — V.  icuib  namiuaes  laooneuse 

donne 


^ I'epandre  son  enseignement  a»-ricole  il 

= 3.  aoOl  p. 

^ Delaire.  loc. 


ct  des 


:laire,  loc.  cit.  p.  57. 
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de  la  maison  ; ils  prcnncnt  rhabitude  cle  la  vie  des  champs,  et 
des  amities  durables  qui  facilitent  plus  tard  leur  placement  ou  leur 
mariage  D’apathiques  et  d’insouciants  ils  deviennent  rapidemcnt 
actifset  soigneux.  Ils  sc  montreiit  economes  de  leurs  efFets,  car  I’en- 
tretien  en  est  laisse  a leur  charge;  desireuxde  contenter leurmaitre 
afin  d'augmenter  pour  la  saison  sulvante  le  prix  de  leur  louage  ; 
enclins  a I’epargne  des  qu’ils  ont  un  pecule  a garder 

Nous  avons  vu  plus  haut  de  quelle  souveraine  utilite  il  etait  de 
preparer  et  de  former  des  orphelins  en  vue  de  la  colonisation. 
Done  inutile  d’insister  davantage  sur  ce  genre  de  bienfaits  de 
I’adoption  familiale 

En  terminant,  nous  faisons  appel  a I’intervention  du  legislateur 
et  de  la  charite  privee  en  faveur  des  orphelins  abandonnes  et  de- 
laisses.  Sans  doute,  « la  loi  a de  tout  temps  protege  I’enfance  ; elle 
a etabli  en  sa  faveur  la  tutelle  chargde  de  prendre  soin  de  sa  per- 
sonne  et  de  ses  biens.  Elle  a fait  plus  : elle  a elargi  et  epure  cette 
tutelle  : elle  en  a retire  les  droits  aux  parents  indignes  auxquels 
elle  a substitue  des  administrations  et  des  personnalites  bienfai- 
santes.  Elle  a dote  les  enfants  sans  parents  d’une  veritable  pater- 
nite  nationale  et  leur  a trouve  a lacampagneune  famille  et  un  foyer. 
Elle  a ouvert  I'ecole  a tout  enfant  pour  lui  donner  ce  que  I’etat 
complexe  de  notre  societe  exige  aujourd’hui  de  savoir  et  de  lu- 
mieres,  elle  a constitue  la  surveillance  des  enfants  en  nourrice  et 
la  surveillance  aussi  des  enfants  plus  ages  dans  I’lndustrie.  Elle  a 
interdit  avant  un  certain  age  I’entree  dans  les  professions  ambu- 
lantes,  elle  a pris  des  precautions  contre  les  sevices  des  parents  et 


' Celui  dont  I’enfance  n'a  pas  regutoutes  les  caresses  qu’il  eut  souhaitees  peut  se 
dire  qu’un  jour,  par  son  travail,  par  sa  bonte,  il  fera  vivre  unefamille  nouvelle  et 
qu’il  trouvera  la  consolation  de  toutes  ses  peines  dans  le  bonheur  qu’il  repandra 
autour  de  lui.  Allocution  de  JM.  Maurice  Bouchor,  h 1 assemblee  gen^rale  de 
rOEuvre  de  I’orphelinat  de  la  Seine  du  q mars  1900. 

^ Delaire,  loc.  cit.  p.  6q.  , , . . c u 

^ Dans  le  bel  itablisseinent  Childcn's  Home,  fonde  par  le  reverend  btejpnenson 
et  installs  a Londres,  les  enfants  sont  diviscs  en  groupes.  Chacune  deces  families, 
gouvern^e  par  une  mere  adoptive,  a sa  vie  propre,  ses  fetes  intimes  et  ses  anni- 
versaires  de  naissance.  Le  don  d’une  propriil-te  de  cinquante  hectares,  situee  a 
Bolton  et  dans  le  Lancasture,  permet  de  dresser  une  partie  des  enfants  a la  vie 
rurale  pour  etre  places  chez  des  fermiers  du  voisinage.  Mais  Londres  est  encore 
trop  pres  et  la  plupart  v reviennent.  Le  reverend  Stephenson  a eu  recours  alors 
a I’dmigration  vers  le  Canada.  Lui-m6me  conduit  les  enfants  qui  acceptent  cette 
expatriation  ; il  les  place  et  retourne  plus  tard  les  visiter.  Une  maison  k Hami  - 
ton  (Ontario)  les  regoit  a I’arrivde,  les  garde  provisoirement  et  leur  sert  d asiic 
en  cas  de  malheur.  Delaire,  loc.  cit.  p.  79. 
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tuteurs  denatures  ' ».  .Mais  il  rcste  quancl  meme  bien  dcs  modifi- 
cations et  bien  dcs  ameliorations  a introduire  dans  notre  legisla- 
tion fran^aise.  Ce  sera  l’(cuvre  de  demain.  .M.  I'avocat  general 
I'euilloley,  dans  son  discours,  prononce  le  i6  octobre  1901,  a I’au- 
dience  de  rentree  de  la  Cour  de  Cassation,  signalait  ce  mouvement 
d’opinion  qui  va  chaque  jour  grandissant  : 


« Les  questions  relatives  a I’enfance  abandonnee  ou  coupable, 
disait-il,  sont  a I’ordre  du  jour.  Elies  ont,  dans  ccs  dernieres  an- 
nees,  vivement  ct  a juste  titre,  preoccupe  les  pouvoirs  publics  ; des 
lois  temoignant  de  la  sollicitude  du  l^gislateur  pour  I’cnfance  ont 
ete  votees,  d’autres  sont  en  preparation  et  viendront  prochaine- 
ment  combler  les  lacunes  signalees  par  I’experience  dans  la  legis- 
lation actuellement  en  vigueur.  »> 

Quant  ala  charite  privee,  « au.x  enfants  non  converts  par  la  pro- 
tection legale  elle  a ouvertdes  orphelinats,  des  refuges,  des  ecoles 
speciales,  des  cours  d’education  professionnelle  et  pratique  ; des 
institutions  protectriccs  pour  la  periode  qui  va  de  I'ecolc  au  regi- 
ment ou  au  mariage.  b.,lle  a entrepris  de  rendrc  la  sante  au.\  en- 
fants maladcs,  de  donner  le  grand  air  au.x  ills  anemies  des  grandcs 
villes  ' )).  iMais  comme  les  tresors  de  son  cicur  et  de  son  intelligence 
sont  inepuisables,  elle  ne  s’arrctera  pas  en  chemin  ; elle  voudra 
de  plus  en  plus  contribuer  a des  creations  nouvelles  appropriees 
aux  besoins  de  Theure  presente. 

S il  en  ctait  ainsi,  et  il  en  sera  ainsi,  — tout  orphelin  fran- 
ca is  se  I econnaitrait  dans  ce  bien  consolant  portrait  trace  par  La- 
martine dans  son  fameux  discours  sur  les  enfants  trouves.  L’or- 
phelin  « a grandi  avec  toute  la  generation  contemporaine  du  pays  ; 
il  a ete  au  travail,  aux  champs,  a I’ecole,  a I’eglise  avec  elle.  L’ins- 
tituteur  1 enseigne,  le  cure  le  catechise  ; il  mange  a la  table  de  son 
pere  nourricier  ; il  est  riche  de  sa  recolte  ; il  se  marie  dans  le 
pays,  soit  avec  une  de  scs  sccurs  de  lait,  soit  avec  la  lille  d’un  cul- 
tivateur  du  hameau  voisin,  a laquelle  il  apporle  en  dot  la  richesse 
du  paysan,  un  metier  appris,  ou  des  bras  e.xerces  au  travail  de  la 
terre.  Il  recrute  ainsi  cette  race  saine  et  forte  des  cultivateurs,  dont 
insatiable  cupiditc  de  nos  villes  manufacturieres  depeuple  de  plus 
en  plus  nos  campagnes,  et,  d’une  source  impure  ressort  ainsi  une 


' Gaufrtis,  I'assistance  aux 
p.  160. 

^ Gaufrcs,  ibid.  p.  ibo. 


demi-orphelins,  Congrcs  d’assisiance  de 


1900,  t.  Ill, 


/ 


population  rajeunie,  laborieuse  qui  rend  chaque  annee  douze  ou 
quinze  mille  laboureurs  a notrc  agriculture  epuisce  d’hommes  ' ». 

lu  alors  cette  belle  parole  du  meme  Lamartine  • aurait  son  en- 
tier  et  magnifique  accomplissement  : 

((  L’enfant  a retrouve  tout  ce  que  la  nature  lui  avait  refuse  : un 
pere,  une  mere,  des  freres,  des  soeurs,  une  famille,  un  enseigne- 
ment,  une  patrie  ». 

' Cite  par  J\\.  Atonod,  dans  son  rapport  au  ministre  de  I’Interieur,  t.  1 p.  XLIV. 

- Discours  sur  les  enfanls  trouves,  30  avril  1838. 

^ Sur  le  sujet  qui  fait  I’objet  de  ce  rapport,  on  pourrait  utilement  consulter,  en 
outre  des  ouvrages  et  articles  de  revues  prec^demment  cites  : 

Mistoire  des  enfants  abandonnes,  par!,.  Lallemand,  Picard,  18B5  ; du  meme 
auteur  : l-a  question  des  enfants  abandonnes  au  xix'  siecle,  de  1 assistance  des 
classes  rurales  au  xix'  siecle,  1880.  — f-a  charitd  avant  et  depuis  17^9'  dans  les 
campagnes  de  France  par  Hubert-Valleroux,  Guillaumin  1800.  _ Les  enfants 
assistes  en  France  par  L.  Lagrange,  Giard,  1892.  — Regime  et  legislation  de  | as- 
sistance publique  et  privee  en  France,  par  L.  Bdquet,  Dupont,  1885.  L etat 
actuel  de  la  question  des  enfants  assistes.  a propos  de  la  rdeente  lot  sur  la  protec- 
tion des  enfants  du  premier  Age,  par  Lmile  Laurent,  Guillaumin.  De  I assis- 
tance sociale,  ce  qu’elle  a etd,  cequ'elle  est,  ce  qu  ellc  devrait  fitre,  par  Hubert 
Valleroux.  — Nouvclles  dtudes  sur  la  legislation  charitable,  par  Lamothe.  — 
toirede  I’assistance  publique  dans  les  temps  anciens  et  modernes,  par  Alexis 
Monnier,  1856.  — La  colonie  d’essai  du  val  d'Yfevre  et  la  theorie  de  1 amendement 
de  I’enfant  par  la  terre  et  de  la  terre  par  I'enfant  par  AL  K.  d^Olivccrone.  conseil- 
ler  a la  cour  supreme  du  roi  de  Suede.  — L’lndigence  et  I’assistance  dans  les  cam- 
pagnes, depuis  1789  iusqu’Anos  jours,  parG.  Saunoir  de  Chevert,  Guillaumin, 
1889.  — De  I’assistance  dans  les  campagnes,  indigence,  prevoyance,  assistance, 
par  Emile  Chevalier,  Rousseau,  i88g,  etc.,  etc. 
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L’ASSISTANCE  FAMILIALE  DES  TUBERCULEUX 


EN  FRANCE 


Par  Ic  LV  G.-E.  PAPILLOX  (clc  Paris) 

Ancien  interne  des  liupilaiix  de  Pan's 
Ancien  medecin  consultant  de  I'hopital  Lan'boisidre 
{Delen-wi  de  la  Societe  Protectrice  de  I’Enfance  de  Paris) 


Historique.  — Supcrioritc  clu  Traitcment  Familial 
sur  Ic  Sanatorium  pour  tuberculcux.  — L’Utopic 
des  Sanatoria  Populaircs  cii  prance. 


Le  problerae  de  1 assistance  aux  tuberculeux  par  le  placement 
familial  a etc  pose  pour  la  premiere  fois  au  Gongres  d’Assistance 
bamiliale  tenu  a Paris  au  mois  d’oetobre  1901.  Geux  de  nos  colle- 
gues  qui  ont  assiste  a ce  Gongres  n’ont  peut-etre  pas  oublie  les 
vives  discussions  auxquelles  donna  lieu  le  rapport  dont  j’avais 
assume  la  charge  perilleuse  sur  « I’Assistance  Eamiliale  aux  Tu- 
berculeux. » A cette  epoque,  oii  le  dogme  clu  Sanatorium  allemand 

s affirmait  a\ecune  autorite  encore  presque  incontestee,  ou  la 

science  officielle,  partant  d'idees  theoriques  peut-etre  un  peu  trop 
absqlues,  etait  presque  arrivee  a faire  considerer  dans  le  public 
les  tuberculeux  comme  des  pestiferes  qu'il  fallait  enfermer  avec 
leurs  congeneres  jusqu  a guerison  complete,  — et  nous  aliens 
retrouver  I’echo  de  ces  doctrines  pessimistes  jusque  dans  des  cir- 
culaires  administratives  fran?aises  parues  il  y a quelques  semaines 
a peine  — ; il  y avait  quelque  temerite  a oser  proposer  de  placer 
des  tuberculeux  avec  leur  famille  a la  campagne,  — ou  meme  a 
defaut  de  famille  propre,  dans  des  families  de  paysans,  suivant’  b 
pratique  en  usage  pour  les  alienes  inolfensifs  a Gheel  depuis  pres 
d un  siecle,  et  importee  en  France  par  M.  le  1)''  .Marie,  avec  le 
merveilleux  succes  que  Ton  sait. 
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Aujourd’hui  la  tentative  que  je  renouvelle  est  moins  audacieu- 
se,  moins  inattendue  : I’observation  plus  impartiale  des  hygic- 
nistes  a permis  de  constater  que  certains  tuberculeux  pouvaient 
etre  inolTensifs  pour  leur  entourage  ; I’opinion  publique  commen- 
ce a comprendre  qu’en  sequestrant  le  tuberculeux  pour  un  temps 
(fut-ce  meme  jusqu’a  guerison  complete),  on  ne  modifie  pas  les 
dangers  du  foyer  et  del’atelier  insalubres  ou  il  se  trouvera  ensui- 
te  replonge,  — que  le  chbmage,  I'alcoolisme  et  la  misere  qui  I’at- 
tendent  trop  souvent  a la  sortie  du  sanatorium  en  feront  une 
proie  facile  pour  une  nouvelle  phtisie  plus  grave  que  la  premiere. 
Et  le  dogme  du  sanatorium  peut  etre  battuen  brdche  sans  qu’aus- 
sit6t  s’eleve  une  reprobation  unanime  comme  cello  qu’eut  I’hon- 
neur  de  soulever  il  y a quatre  ans  une  breve  communication  que  je 
presentais  au  Congres  de  I’Association  I'rangaise  pour  I’Avance- 
ment  des  Sciences  sur  « I’Utopie  des  Sanatoria  Populaires  ». 

Tout  recemment  (i6  mars  1904)  I’un  des  deux  eminents  et 
sympathiques  savants  qui  avaient  au  Congres  d’Assistance  d’oe- 
tobre  1901  combattu  avec  la  plus  courtoise,  mais  aussi  la 
plus  irreductible  energie  mon  projet  d’Assistance  Familiale  aux 
tuberculeux,  — et  qui  I’avait  combattu  au  nom  de  I’hygiene 
prophylactique,  — vient  d’ecrire  dans  la  Presse  Medicate  ; « L.es 
» tuberculeux  necessiteux  se  divisent  en  deux  groupes  distincts  : 
))  les  conlaminants,  e’est-a-dire  ceux  qui  ont  des  tuberculoses 
))  ouvertes,  et  les  non-contaminants , e’est-a-dire  ceux  qui  n’ont 
» pasde  bacilles  dans  les  produits  expulses  hors  de  leur  orga- 
))  nisme  ‘ ». 

Je  suis  heureux  de  cette  concession  : car  e’est  la  en  effet 
la  base  de  la  classification  entre  tuberculeux  : les  7ion-conta- 
minants  justiciables  du  traitement  familial,  et  les  contami- 
nants qui  doivent  etre  mis  dans  I’impossibilite  de  nuire  a leurs 
concitoyens  et  sont  par  consequent  justiciables  des  sanato- 
ria, des  services  d’isolement  dans  les  hbpitaux  et  autres  lepro- 
series  diverses....  — exception  faite  cependant  pour  les  malades 
qui,  grace  a I’education  hygienique  et  a la  surveillance  sanitaire, 
cessent  d’etre  un  danger  pour  leur  entourage  et  rentrent  ainsi 
pratiquement  dans  la  classe  des  non-contaminants. 

Or,  e’est  precisement  de  ces  malades  a tuberculoses  ouvertes 


' D'  Letulle..  — Presse  Medicate.  16  mars  1904. 
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que  les  sanatoria  ne  veulent  pas  : faut-il  croire  que  c’est  pour 
ne  pas  charger  leurs  statistiques  clans  un  sens  defavorable...  ? ou 
bien  plus  simplement  parce  que  I’experience  a permis  de  consta- 
ter  — comme  il  fallait  s’y  attendre  d’ailleurs  — que  moins  le 
tuberculeux  est  avancc  dans  ses  lesions,  plus  rapide  est  le  benefice 
qu’il  retire  du  traitement  ; c’est  du  reste  la  tout  le  secret  des  suc- 
cess apparents  des  sanatoria  allemands. 

Les  sanatoria  populaires  allemands  sont  presque  tous  des 
creations  des  caisses  d’assurances  ouvrieres  destinees  a recevoir 
par  voie  de  ftlacemenl  d' office  tout  assure,  tuberculeux  ou  simple- 
ment en  imminence  de  tuberculose,  que  le  medecin  de  la  caisse 
d’assurance  estime  pouvoir  retirer  un  benefice  d’une  cure  d’aera- 
tion,  de  repos  et  de  suralimentation.  I.e  sanatorium  allemand 
rentre  done  dans  le  plan  general  de  cette  vaste  et  merveilleuse 
organisation  des  assurances  ouvrieres  qui,  en  developpant  I’esprit 
de  prevoyance  obligatoire,  ont  fait  faire  un  grand  pas  dans  la 
voie  des  reformes  sociales  et  allege  d’autant  le  budget  de  I’assis- 
tance  publique. 

Le  point  de  depart  de  cette  lutte  gigantesque  contre  toutes  les 
miseres  ouvrieres,  qui  englobe  la  lutte  contre  la  tuberculose,  fut 
une  yisee  politique  : il  s’agissait,  suivant  la  conception  du  prince 
de  Bismarck,  d’interesser,  d’incorporer  dans  une  meme  loi  d’Em- 
pire  des  unites  disparates  et  divergentes.  L’ensemble  de  ces  lois 
d’assurances  a coincide  avec  un  remarquable  effort  de  I’industrie 
allemamJe,  et  aujourd’hui  il  n’est  pas  siir  que  leur  fonctionne- 
ment  puisse  continuer.  Et  pour  aboutir  a quel  r^sultat  Prenons 
les  documents  officiels  rediges  par  I'Office  imperial  des  assuran- 
ces sociales  en  Allemagne  et  qui  resument  I’ceuvre  accomplie 
depuis  le  fameux  message  de  feu  Bismarck  au  Reichstag  le  17 
novembre  1881.  ^ 

D’apres  la  partie  de  ces  statistiques  afferente  au  traitement  des 
tuberculeux  aux  frais  des  caisses  speciales  d’assurance,  la  duree 
moyenne  du  traitement  dans  les  etablissements  clos  a oscille, 
selon  les  annees  et  selon  les  sexes,  entre  73  et  87  journees  de  trai- 
tement  continu,  soit  moms  de  13  semaines.  Et  par  consequent 
puiscfu  il  s agit  la  d’une  moyenne,  il  est  vraisemblable  que  bien 
peu  de  ces  traitements  continus  avaient  atteint  le  chiffre  de  26  se- 
maines.^Ces  chiffres  de  13  et  de  26  semaines  ont  leur  importance. 

-a  13  semaine  est,  d’apres  les  lois  imperiales  des  13  juin  1883 
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et  10  avril  1892,  la  limite  du  traitement  gratuit  pour  les  assures 
malades.  Quant  a la  26'  semalne,  c’est  la  duree  exacte  d’incapacite 
continue  de  travail  apres  laquelle  le  droit  a la  pension  d’invalide 
est  acquis,  aux  termes  des  lois  des  22  Juin  1889  13  juillet  1899. 

Ajoutons  que  pour  etre  considere  legalement  comme  incapable 
de  travailler,  il  faut  (loi  du  1 3 Juillet  1899)  ne  plus  pouvoir  gagner 
le  tiers  de  son  salaire  quotidien  normal.  Ainsi  done,  ce  que  les 
statistiques  allemandes  nous  presentent  comme  le  tuberculeux 
gueri,  c’est  I’individu  qui,  apres  13  semaines  de  sejour  en  milieu 
salubre,  de  repos  et  d’alimentation,  a pu  reprandre  son  travail 
sutlisamment  pour  gagner  le  tiers  de  son  salaire  normal.  Et  du 
moment  qu’il  a repris  son  travail,  la  periode  fatidique  de  26  se- 
maines est  interrompue,  et  les  interets  de  la  caisse  d’invalidit6, 
sont  saufs. 

Resultat  efTectif : parmi  les  tuberculeux  (hommes)  traites  en 
1897  dans  les  sanatoria  populaires  allemands,  28  p.  % seule- 
ment  travalllaient  en  1899,  ...et  les  statistiques  officielles  ne  disent 
pas  combien,  parmi  les  malades  qui  forment  ces  28  p.  %,  n’etaient 
que  des  surmends  ou  des  pretuberculeux  qu’un  peu  d’hygiene  — 
de  I’air,  du  repos  et  une  nourriture  suffisante  — eut  sufH  a remet- 
tre  sur  pied. 

Et  cette  statistique  de  guerison,  qui  6tait  en  1899  au  chiffre 
deji  bien  bas  de  28  p.  serait,  d’apres  le  professeur  Grancher 
tombee  actuellement  a 15  a 10  p. 

En  France,  les  essais  n'ont  pas  manque  : quelques  succes,  — 
amplifies  d'allleurs  par  des  voix  int^ressees,  — obtenus  dans  les 
sanatoria  pour  malades  riches,  qui  trouvent  dans  les  etablisse- 
ments  fermes  et  surveilles  le  seul  facteur  de  traitement  qui  leur 
manque  ailleurs,  a savoir  la  discipline  — ont  fait  naitre  le  desir 
bien  naturel  de  creer  des  sanatoria  pour  indigents.  Et  puis  Texem- 
ple  de  I’Allemagne  et  de  ses  sanatoria  populaires  etait  un  puissant 
argument  : on  oubliait  et  on  parait  ouhlier  trop  souvent  que  le 
sanatorium  pour  indigents  ne  pouvait  etre  compare  au  sanato- 
rium ouvrier  : ils  s’adressent  a deux  clienteles  absolument  diffe- 
rentes.  Le  sanatorium  frangais  pour  indigents  est  destine  fatale- 
ment  a abriter  surtout  les  professionnels  de  la  charite.  En  voulez- 


' Guanciier.  — Tuberculose  pultnoitaire  et  Saitalol  iiiiiis,  — Paris  190?,  p.  32 
et  33. 


vous  la  preuve.-  Je  la  prends  clans  un  document  olHciel  : le  rapport 
general  de  la  5'  Commission  du  Conseil  Municipal  de  Paris  sur 
le  buget  de  190-j. 

II  s’agit  (pages  61  et  62)  du  sanatorium  cree  a .Angicourt  par 
TAdministration  de  I’Assistance  publique  de  Paris.  « On  comptc 
environ  1 20  alcooliques  sur  les  150  tuberculeux  d’Angicourt. ... 
les  tuberculeu.v  d’Angicourt  absorbent  de  Talcool  — et  beaucoup 
d’absinthe  — introduit  en  cachette,  ou  vont  le  chercher  au 
dehors...  il  laudrait  ne  recevoir  que  les  hommes  qui  moralement 
et  physiquement  peuvent  prolitcr  d’un  traitement  couteux.  Peut- 
on  comprcndrc  par  exemplc  que.  faute  d’un  domicile  avi>uabk-. 

I Adinlni-traliou  Miit  oblic-  i cl  eiU'oer  'i.-s  eommumealions  posti 
re.'tante  a certain,' eandidat'. ..  I n certain  n<nubre  de  inaladc' 
envoyes  a Angicourt  en  sortent  tres  rapidement  car  toute  disci- 
pline leur  peso  et  on  est  oblige  de  les  rcnvoyer.  Pnc  enquete  de- 
vrait  preccder  les  admissions.  11  faut  en  elTet  eviter  a tout  prixque 
des  elements  de  desordre  s’introduisent  dans  un  etablissement 
destine  au  repos,  troublent  les  malades  serieux  qui  se  soignent, 
les  decoura'gent  meme.  car  il  en  est  qui  ont  quitte  Angicourt 

pour  eviter  certains  contacts » Kt  c'est  pour  cette  clientele  si 

peu  digne  d’interct  que  I’Assistance  Publique  prodigue  des  dis- 
penses hors  de  toute  proportion  avec  les  resultats  obtenus.  car  II 
resulte  des  calculs  eOectues  par  la  5'  commission  que  chaque  cure 
ellective  reviendrait  a plus  de  trente  mille  francs  I 

Pourquoi  done  ce  lamentable  echec  du  sanatorium  d'Angicourt  .- 
Pourquoi  I’ouvrier  travailleur  qui  forme  la  clientele  du  sanato- 
rium populaire  allemand,  fait-il  a peu  pnis  completement  defaut 
dans  la  clientele  d’Angicourt.-  Je  ne  vois  a cela  que  deux  explica- 
tions plausibles  ; I'ouvrier  francais  a I’esprit  de  famille,  et  il  a 
horreur  du  caporalisme.  Aussi  n est-ce  qu’a  la  derniere  extremite 
que  1 ouvricr  — je  parle  du  veritable  ouvrier,  de  celui  qui  cherche 
clans  le  travail  quotidien  le  pain  de  sa  famille,  se  resout  a aller  a 
1 hopital  ; le  traitement  familial  aura  toujours  toutes  ses  preferen- 
ces : bon  pere  de  famille,  il  se  pretera  volontiers  a toutes  les  me- 
sures  raisonnables  clont  on  lui  aura  lait  comprendre  la  nccessite 
pour  pouvoir  se  soigner  chez  lui  sans  clanger  pour  sa  famille-  Le 
tout  est  de  lui  en  fournir  les  moyens  et  de  faire  son  education. 
Les  moyen.s  c’est  le  logement  salubre  et  acre,  c’est  quelquefois  le 
jarclin  ouvrier  qui  lui  fournira  I’espace.  I’air  et  le  soleil.  le  chano-c- 
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ment  d'occupation,  la  detente  salutaire,  qui  permettra  a I’anemie, 
au  pr^tuberculeux  de  resister  victorieusement  a I’infection  tuber- 
culeuse.  Le  moyen,  c’est  encore,  pour  le  tuberculeux,  [’alimenta- 
tion reconstituante,  la  chambre  propre  et  isolee  ; les  facilites  de 
repos,  de  cure  d’air  et  de  soleil ; — c’est  encore,  pour  le  tubercu- 
leux qui  crache,  le  crachoir  hygienique,  la  desinfection  m6thodi- 
que,  [’hygiene  corporelle  et  de  [’habitation  qui,  grace  a I’education 
donn^e  par  le  dispensaire,  par  le  centre  de  surveillance  quel  qu'il 
soit  (sanatorium-ecole,  dispensaire  antituberculeux,  ou  simple- 
ment  bureau  sanitaire  regional  sous  la  direction  du  m6decin-ins- 
pecteur  rural),  permettra  amaint  tuberculeux  co/t/awman/  (suivant 
la  classification  de  M.  Letulle)  de  passer  dans  la  categorie  des 
non-contaminants,  et  d’etre  ainsi  justiciable  du  traitement  familial. 

On  voit  quel  r6le  bien  defini,  bien  limite  doit  etre  reserve  au 
sanatorium  ; celui  d’une  6cole  de  traitement  et  d’hygiene,  ou  le 
tuberculeux  ne  devra  sejourner  que  le  temps  strictement  neces- 
saire  a son  education:  il  y apprendra  I’usage  du  crachoir,  les  re- 
gies de  I’alimentation  raisonnde,  I’horreur  de  I’alcool  et  du  tabac, 
la  necessitd;  de  I’aeration  continue,  etc.  Or  toute  cette  education 
sp^ciale  doit-elle  etre  le  monopole  du  sanatorium  Pour  un  ma- 
lade  en  poussee  d’accidents  aigiis  (hemoptysies,  poussees  f6bri- 
les,  etc.)  le  sanatorium  — ou  le  service  special  d’hbpital  ou  d’in- 
firmerie  — a sa  raison  d’etre  ; mais  en  dehors  de  ces  phases 
aigties,  le  dispensaire  antitiiberculeiix,  complete  par  un  service 
d’inspection  a domicile,  un  « out-door  department  ))  et  par  un 
service  de  dtisinfection,  peut,  amplement  — et  plus  economique- 
ment  — suffire  a la  tache  d'enseigner  au  tuberculeux  comment  il 
devra  se  soigner  dans  le  milieu  familial. 


I 
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Les  Mutualitcs  ct  la  luttc  anti-tubcrculcusc.  ~ 
L’b^pital  ct  Ic  Dispcnsaire  aptitubcrculcux 

Grace  aux  progres  cle  I’idee  de  mutualite  en  France,  grace  aux 
caisses  d’assurances,  — soit  officielles  comme  en  Allemagne,  soit 
privees,  mutuelles,  avec  ou  sans  collaborations  patronales  — qui 
commencent  a se  developper,  nous  pouvons  espercr  voir  en  I’rancc 
s’organiser  la  lutte  antituberculeuse  pour  et  par  les  travailleurs, 
qui  pourront  etre  traitessans  tomber  a la  charge  de  I’Assistance 
publique  ou  des  institutions  charitables.  Ce  mouvement  mutua- 
liste  antituberculeux  vient  de  se  dessiner  a Paris  par  la  creation 
de  trois  centres  dits  Dispensaires  miiUialisles  : I’un 

fonde  par  les  employes  des  Postes,  Teltigraphes  et  Telephones  a 
ete  ouvert  en  octobre  1903,  a quelques  pas  de  I’llbtel  des  Postes  ; 
deux  autres  sont  sur  le  point  d’etre  inauguris  ; Ic  Dispcnsaire 
antituberculeux  dc  I’Enseignement  primaire  de  la  Seine,  et  le 
Dispcnsaire  antituberculeux  des  mutualitcs  ou  fondation  Emile 
Loubet,  qui  a regu  comme  premiere  subvention  un  don  de  12.000 
fr.  de  .M.  le  President  de  la  Rdpubliquc,  et  de  la  ville  de  Paris,  un 
magnifique  terrain  dans  le  Xlll' arrondissement.  Au  debut,  cesdis- 
pensaires  ne  seront,  comme  ceux  fondes  par  .Malvoz  a Liege  et 
Calmette  a Lille,  que  des  centres  sanitaires,  oii  les  tuberculeux 
trouveront  conseils  et  soins  medicaux,  avec  toutes  facilites  pour 
la  disinfection  du  linge  et  des  crachoirs,  etc  ; ce  sont  des  rouages 
permettant  le  traitement  des  tuberculeux  dans  leur  famille,  a Pa- 
ris meme — ce  quin’est  qu’un  pis  aller.  — Mais  le  Jour  oil  le  pla- 
cement familial  avec  « exparisianisation  » (Berthod)  sera  organise, 
le  r6le  de  ces  Dispensalres  antituberculeux  se  doublera  d’une 
function  de  bureau  de  repartition  et  d’expedition  des  tuberculeux 
et  de  leur  famille  dans  les  regions  rurales,  forestieres  ou  mariti- 
mes  appropriees  ; ils  auront  a se  tenir  en  correspondance  avec  les 
centres  sanitaires  situes  dans  les  dilTerentes  circonscriptlons  de 
placement,  et  a leur  passer  les  malades  « en  consigne  ». 

Mais  qu’il  s’agisse  de  I’indigent  ou  du  necessiteux  secouru  par 
la  bienfaisance  publique  ou  prlvee,  ou  bien  des  malades  traltes  par 
les  soins  d’une  caisse  d’assurance-maladie,  les  rouages  sont  les 
memes  : traitement  et  etablissement  clos  (sanatorium  ou  hdpital) 
ou  traitement  dans  le  milieu  familial. 
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Nous  venons  cle  fairc  le  proces  clu  sanatorium  tel  qu’il  existe 
actuellementa  Angicourt.  Quant  a rii6pital  il  doit  etre  comme 

nous  1 avons  vu  unc  infirmerie  pour  Ics  aigus.  On  tend  actuellc- 
mcnt  a recommencer,  par  la  creation  de  services  speciaux  dansles 
hopitaux  des  grandes  villes,  I’expericnce  faite  a I’aris  dans  I’hopi- 
tal  Lariboisiere.  Cette  experience  etait  pourtant  concluante  ; 
il  semble  que  par  le  rapprochement  des  tubcrculeux  cn  sal- 
Ics,  si  bien  ventilecs  qu’elles  puissent  etre,  il  se  produise  une 
exaltation  de  la  virulence  des  bacilles  ; ccs  services  speciaux  sont 
de  veritables  depots  pre-mortuaires  ou  les  malades  n’entrent  qu'a- 
^ cc  terreur  comme  dans  1 enfer  du  Oante  en  laissant  a la  porte 
toute  espcrance.  je  ferais  peut-etiv  ime  exception  pour  le  -er\ ice 
special  de  1 hopital  lioucicaut  qui,  grace  a rinstallation  d’abris 
avec  chaises-longues,  grace  surtout  a la  haute  main  que  le  per- 
sonnel medical  a su  maintenir  sur  tout  ce  qui  touche  aux  malades 
lort  peu  nombreux  d’ailleurs  et  soumis  a un  triage  methodi- 
que  a cesse  d’etre  un  service  d’hbpital  pourdevenir  un  coquet  ct 
assez  couteux  petit  sanatorium.  Lc  service  special  de  Houcicaut 
ne  peut  done  guereetre  cite  comme  service  d’hbpital...  si  ce  n’est 
au  point  de  vue  des  depenses. 

Kn  revanche  toutes  les  fois  que  chez  un  tubcrculeux  cn  traite- 
ment  familial  eclateront  des  accidents  aigus  que  le  medecin  esti- 
mera  ne  pouvoir  etre  traites  dans  le  milieu  ordinaire,  il  faudra 
qu’il  y ait  a proximite,  avec  des  moyens  de  transport  faciles  et 
rapides,  une  infirmerie  oii  le  malade  sera  admis  c/  q/Za-c  sans  aucune 
formalite  preliminaire  sur  la  simple  requisition  du  medecin  — me- 
decin qui  pourrait  d’ailleurs,  par  une  simplification  de  rouagesqui 
eviterait  au  malade  de^  changer  de  direction  medicale,  etre  charge 
il  la  fois  du  service  d’inspection  a domicile  et  du  service  de  I’infir- 
merie.  A cette  infirmerie  de  circonscription,  pourrait  etre  adjoint, 
et  sous  la  meme  direction,  un  bureau  medical  et  administratif 
charge  de  toutes  les  distributions  de  secours  en  nature. 

Annexons  ii  cette  infirmerie  un  outillage  rudimentaire  de  labo- 
ratoire  — ct  non  pas  un  couteux  laboratoire  — : microscope, 
quelques  objets  de  verrerie  et  les  reactifs  indispensables,  ce  qu’il 
laut  en  un  mot  pour  I’examen  bacteriologique  des  crachats  (qui 
devrait  etre  fait  periodiquement  pour  tout  malade  qui  crache)..., 
et  nous  aurions  ainsi  dans  chaque  circonscription  de  placement 
familial  une  station,  dirigee  par  le  medecin  de  la  circonscription 


et  oil  Ics  malades  et  les  families  s’adresseraient  directement  sans 
avoir  besoin  de  suivrc  une  filiere  administrative. 

On  voit  quc  nous  sommes  loin  des  tendances  actuelles  de  I’Ad- 
ministration  franc;aise.  11  est  de  tradition  dans  tous  les  pays  d’Eu- 
rope  — et  je  crois  que  les  peuples  d’Orient  n’ont  rien  a envier  a 
I’Kurope  a ce  point  de  vue  — que  les  Adniinistrations  d’Etat 
retardent  de  quelques  annees  sur  les  progres  de  I’opinion  publi- 
que.  Aussi,  sans  injustice  vis-a-vis  des  Administrations  franqaises, 
puis-je  faire  remarquer  que  la  circulairc  de  .M.  le  .Ministre  de  1 In- 
terieur  du  15  janvier  igo.|  prescrivant  I’isolement — jc  devrais  dire 
la  sequestration  - - des  tiiberculeux  danc  les  hiipitaiix  spociaux  (’>11. 
a delaiit  d'hupilaux  .-peciaiix.  dan-  des  qiiai'tier>  di'-tinct,'  — 
reconslitutioii  des  leproscrie^  du  .Mo}cn-Age.  • ain.-i  que  les  de- 
cisions prises,  en  execution  de  cette  circulaire  .Ministerielle,  par 
diverses  administrations  hospitalieres  de  b rance.  repondent  par- 
faitement  a I’ctat  d’esprit  qui  regnait  en  I'rance  en  1900  et  1901, 
et  dont  la  lidele  expression  se  trouve  dans  la  circulaire  de  .M. 
\\  aldcck-Rousseau  du  is  juin  1901  qui  provoqua  de  la  part  de  la 
« CommisstoH  pennanenle  cic  f'reser'i\i/ion  ami  re  la  iuberciilosc  n 
constituee  au  .Ministere  de  I’lnterieur.  une  serie  de  desiderata  oil 
la  phobic  de  la  tuberculose  semble  avoir  etc  la  seule  et  unique 
idee  directrice. 

Comme  I’a  fait  remarquer  le  D’’  Letulle,  les  circulaires  ministe- 
rielles  du  is  juin  1901  et  is  janvier  190.].  ainsi  que  les  memoires 
presentes  par  ,M.  .Mesureur,  I’actif  Directeur  de  I’Assistance  Pu- 
blique  de  Paris,  les  q fevrier  et  2 mars  igoq,  reduisent  la  question 
de  1 hospitalisation  des  tuberculeux  a une  mesure  de  police  hygie- 
nique  interieure,  mesure  simple  en  apparence,  mais  dont  I’appli- 
cation  serait  « des  plus  complexes  et  entouree  d’enormes  dilHcul- 
» tes  variant  avec  les  besoins  hospitallers  des  diverses  regions  de 
))  la  h ranee  et  qui  sont  encore  ti  es  insuffisamment  etudiees  par 
» 1 Administration  superieure.  » Du  vaste  projet  presente  il  }•  a s 
mois  au  Conseil  de  surveillance  de  I’Assistance  Publique  de  Paris, 
je  ne  veux  retenir  qu  un  point  : e’est  la  creation  de  Dispensaires 
antituberculeux,  installes  dans  un  hopital  reserve  aux  tuberculeux, 
foimant  amsi  de  ces  groupes  sanitaires  centraux  (comprenant  dis- 
pensaire,  station  de  desinfection  et  un  certain  nombre  de  lits  pour 
les  malades  en  periode  aigue),  en  un  mot  des  modules  de  centres 
sanitaires  avec  infirmerie  qui  doivent  etre  crees  — mais  plus  mo- 
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clcsteset  moins  couteux  — au  milieu  de  chaque  region  oil  se  trou- 
vent  des  tuberculeux  en  traitement  familial. 

Quant  aux  malheureux  phtisiques  arrives  aux  ultimes  periodes, 
ceux  qu  on  voit  se  trainer  d’hdpital  en  hdpital  a la  recherche  d’un 
lit  pour  y mourir  en  paix,  ils  greveraient  inutilement  le  budget... 
et  la  statistique  des  sanatoria,  aussi  ces  etablissements  les  refu- 
sent-ils.  Bornons-nous  a donner  a ces  malheureux  ce  lit  qu’ils 
demandent  pour  y mourir  ; adoucissons  leurs  derniers  moments, 
tout  en  evitant  leur  contact  avec  les  tuberculeux  encore  aux  pe- 
riodes de  debut.  Point  n’est  besoin  de  couteux  hhpitaux  pour  le 
phtisique  moribund  : il  faut  des  hospices  ou  il  pourra  s’eteindre 
doucement  sans  contagionner  ses  concitoyens,  — de  meme  qu’il 
y a,  a la  Salpetriere  a Paris,  par  exemple,  des  divisions  reservees 
aux  cancereuses  qui  viennent  y mourir  en  paix. 

Encourageons  a ce  point  de  vue*  I’initiative  privee,  qui  seule  a 
deja  tente  quelque  chose  dans  ce  but  en  France  : ainsi  I’OEuvre  de 
\hllepinte  qui  reserve  un  de  ces  pavilions  a cet  elfet  ’,  et  quelques 
petites  oeuvres  privees  dont  les  tentatives  n’ont  pas  toutesete  heu- 
reuses  : il  en  est  dont  I’etablissement  a dh  etre  ferme,  soit  pour 
cause  d’insuffisance  d’isolement,  soit,  a-t-on  pretendu  *,  pour  des 
motifs  etrangers  a la  lutte  antituberculeuse. 

D’ailleurs,  — et  c’est  la  un  axiome  tellemcnt  banal  que  je  m’ex- 
cuse  de  le  repeter,  — plus  on  traitera  et  on  guerira  de  tubercu- 
leux an  ddbut  de  leur  maladie,  moins  il  yaura  dephtisiques,  etplus 
cette  classe  de  malades  a peu  pres  sans  espoir  ira  en  diminuant. 


' D'  Gouel.  — L’oeuvre  de  I’hopital  de  Villepinte.  Bordeaux  1896. 
'■*  D'  Seksiron.  — Thfese  de  Doctoral,  Paris  1898,  p.  74. 
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La  cure  d’air  ct  Ic  placement  familial 

C’est  done,  en  regie  gendrale,  aux  tuberculeux  encore  aux  pe- 
RtODEs  DE  D^BUT,  a Icsions  encore  fermees  que  doit  ^tre  reservee 
I’assistance  familiale.  — N’oublions  pas  que  c’est  d’ailleurs  aux 
memes  categories demalades  que  sont  reserves  les  Sanatoria  popu- 
laires...  C’est  ce  qui  explique  les  statistiques...  relativement  satis- 
faisantes  de  ces  etablissements. 

11  est  tres  rare  que  la  tuberculose  eclate  d’emblee  dans  les  pou- 
mons  d’un  individu  bien  portant.  b3n  general,  c’est  a la  fin  de  la 
convalescence  d’une  maladie  grave,  ou  bien  apres  une  periode  de 
surmenage,  de  debilitation  quelconque,  qu’apparaissent  les  pre- 
miers symptbmes.  Le  terrain  a ete  prepare,  la  graine  — quelques 
bacilles  flottant  dans  Fair  ambiant  (il  y en  a presque  toujours)  — 
s’ensemence  ; mais  avant  qu’elle  se  developpe,  il  s’ecoule  une  pe- 
riode plus  ou  moins  longue  de  germination  — la  periode  dite 
pre-tuberculeuseK  C’est  cette  p6riode  qui  procure  les  plus  beaux 
succes  th6rapeutiques  : un  peu  de  repos,  d’hygiene  bien  entendue, 
d’alimentation  suffisante..,  et  I’organisme,  dont  on  renforce  ainsi 
la  resistance,  sort  vainqueur  de  sa  lutte  contre  I’agent  pathogene, 
qui  n’a  pas  encore  pris  racine  profonde  dans  I’economie.  Ce  sont 
ces  pre-tuberculeux  qui  fournissent  I’appoint  des  statistiques  des 
sanatoria.  Mais  voici  ou  nous  avons  bien  mal  a propos  negligd 
notre  habitude  d’imiter  ce  qui  se  passe  Outre-Rhin  ; tandis  quo 
la-bas  le  surmene,  le  convalescent  suspect  de  pre-tuberculose,  est 
envoye  d’olBce  au  repos  et  a Fair,  chez  nous  d’impitoyables  mesu- 
res  administratives  ^ lui  interdisent  — en  theorie  du  moins  — 
1 entree  des  asiles  de  convalescence  suburbains  de  Vincennes  et  du 
Vesinet. 

Que  Fon  cree,  si  on  craint  une  contagion  bien  invraisemblable, 
des  baraquements  speciaux  dans  les  vastes  pares  de  ces  etablisse- 
ments pour  les  convalescents  ne  pouvant  trouver  dans  le  milieu 

' D'  G.-E.  Papillon.  — La  Neurasthenic  pretuberculeusc,  Paris  1900.  — 
Reaction  du  systeme  nerveux  a I’intoxication  bacillaire  ('Con^rcsso />or /a /o//a 
contra  la  tuhercolosi.  Naples,  26  avril  iqoo). 

- Decision  du  President  du  Conseil,  Ministre  de  I’lntdrieur,  portae  a la  connais- 
sance  des  directeurs  d'h6pitaux  ; circulaires  des  27  janvier  ct  fdvrier  1900. 
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familial  I'air  et  le  repos  necessaires  ; la  depense  sera  moderee  ; en 
tout  cas,  elle  sera  inf(^rieure  a celle  qu’eut  coCite  ull^rieurement  le 
traitement  de  ces  pr6-tuberculeux  qui,  faute  de  repos  a temps, 
auront  eu  le  loisir  de  devenir  tuberculeux  en  activite. 

Pour  cette  categorie  de  convalescents,  il  est  a peine  besoin  de 
parler  de  placement  familial  a la  campagne,  ou  au  bord  de  la  mer 
ou  dans  les  montagnes  : les  depenses  seraient  peut--etre  hors  de 
proportion,  avec  le  but  a atteindre.  Ce  placement  serait  cepen- 
dant  a reserver  pour  quelques  sujets  pour  lesquels  le  medecin  — 
seul  juge  en  1 affaire  — estimerait  necessaire  un  sejour  prolonge  ou 
memo  dcfinilif.  Kn  revanche,  quand  il  s’agirait  de  families  de 
citadins.  dont  plu'ie\ii-~  inembre-'  sei'aient  .'ii^pect.-.  li  y aurail 
lieu  de  le.>  encouragei'  et  dc  les  aider,  soit  a un  exude  delinitifa  la 
campagne,  soit  (ce  qui  boulcverserait  moins  leur  existence  et  leur 
permettrait  la  continuation  de  certains  metiers)  cl  une  installation 
dans  des  conditions  hygieniqucs  meilleures.  Je  ne  puis  qu’indiquer 
ici  le  role  que  sont  appeles  a jouer  dans  la  prophylaxie  dc  la 
tuberculose  la  multiplication  des  logements  .salubres  a bon  marche 
dans  les  quartiers  peu  peoples  et  dans  les  banlieues  dcs  grandes 
villes,  le  developpemcnt  des  moycns  de  communication  rapidcs 
et  economiques,  la  creation  de  Jardins  ouvriers,  la  limitation  du 
nombre  des  cabarets,  etc. 

11  y a un  an  a peine,  en  France,  s’inspirant  des  resultats  mer- 
veilleux  obtenus  par  certaines  oeuvres  philanthropiques,  emanant, 
les  unes  de  la  bienfaisance  privee,  d’autres  des  Caisses  des  ecoles  : 
oeuvres  des  trois  semaines,  du  rayon  de  soleil...,  oeuvres  dcs  colo- 
nies scolaires,  des  villas  scolaires...,  etc-  M.  le  1)''  Grancher  a jete 
les  bases  d’une  oeuvre  de  placement  familial,  dans  des  families 
rurales  soigneusement  choisics,  dcs  enfants  dc  tuberculeux  des 
grandes  villes,  pour  les  arracher  a la  contagion  et  en  mcme  temps 
desencombrer  le  foyer  du  malade.  Pourquoi  dissocier  la  fa- 
mille.-  Pourquoi  ne  pas  s’efforcer  de  transplanter  aussi  le  tuber- 
culeux, encore  curable,  avec  sa  famille,  loin  de  la  grande  ville 
oil  il  s’etiole  et  marche  vers  la  phtisie  incurable.- 

Les  tuberculeux  sont  des  malades  ; leur  maladle  est  de  celles 
qui  sont  curables  spontanement ; et  a part  quelques  medications 
correspondant  a des  symptbmes  ou  a des  complications  passage- 
res,  le  traitement  curateur  se  resume  en  trois  factcurs  dominants  : 
I’air,  le  repos,  Valimenlalion.  Cette  formule  est  absolue  pour  tous 


les  tuberculeux  chroniques  ; elle  est  plus  rigoureuse  encore,  quand 
il  s’agit  de  tuberculeux  appartenant  aux  classes  laborieuses  ou 
[■  ^ necessiteuses  : prenonsun  tuberculeux  chronique,  insulHsamment 
[ nourri,  surmene  et  vivant  dans  des  conditions  h5'gieniques  tres 
defectueuses  ; mettons-le  au  repos  absolu  ; qu’il  passe  ses  jours  et 
ses  nuits  en  milieu  salubre  et  largenient  acre,  et  tout  son  temps, 
I a manger  et  a se  reposer,  et  il  aura  toutes  chances  de  s’ameliorer 
[ • et  beaucoup  de  chances  de  guerir.  C’est  le  programme  quo  s’efFor- 
I cent  de  realiser  les  promoteurs  des  sanatoria  populaires.  Mais, 
j en  outre  de  toutes  les  objections  sociales  et  economiques  que  j'es- 
I quisse  dans  ce  rapport,  remarquons  que  I’engouement  pour  les 
I sanatoria  populaires  a trop  fait  perdre  de  vue  les  indications 
[ climateriques,  variables  a Tinfini  selon  les  sujets  qui,  des  le  debut 
j de  leurmaladie,  reagissent  difieremment  selon  leurs  tares  hiiredi- 
taires  ' a I'infection  tuberculeuse.  Le  placement  familial  permet- 
y trait  de  tenir  compte  de  ces  indications  climateriques. 

■ Le  tuberculeux  trouvera  dans  une  famille  de  pecheurs  le  climat 
marin,  — climat  ou  plus  exactement  milieu  qui  n’est  pas  le  meme 
1 au  bord  de  la  .Manche,  ou  de  I’Ocean,  ou  sur  les  rives  de  la  Medi- 
? terranee. 

I Aurait-il  besoin  de  I’air  des  sapins,  du  climat  et  de  I’altitude  al- 
> pestres,  il  pourrait  etre  place  dans  des  families  de  montagnards 
I ou  de  bucherons. 

f Chez  les  paysans  de  la  Touraine,  par  exemple,  il  trouverait  un 
1 climat  calme  a ecarts  moderes. 

f S agit-il  de  formes  torpides,  on  pourra  le  placer  chez  des  pay- 
J sans  de  la  Provence,  a peu  de  distance  de  la  mer,  de  Hyeres  a 
I iUenton,  ou  s echelonnent  tant  de  varietes  de  milieux  climateri- 
( ques. 

Et  combien  ce  choix  du  climat  ne  sera-t-il  pas  encore  plus 
facile,  si  le  tuberculeux  peut  etre  transplante  avec  sa  famille  ! 

^ oila  pour  nos  tuberculeux  de  P'rance  ; mais  tous  les  pays 
, d Europe  n ont-ils  pas  des  climats  aussi  salubres  varies,  repondant  a 
I un  certain  nombre  d’indications  dilTerentes,  ...la  gamme  pouvant 
^ etre  completee  par  des  colonies  salubres,  colonies  de  peuplement 


hcrcditc.  (.\7//»  Couirrcs 

ae  Medecme.  Pans  1900.) 
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comparables  a ce  qu’est  I’Algerie  pour  les  I'rangals  ; un  prolonge- 
ment  temperc  — ct  cdenique  — de  la  mere-patrie? 

En  resume,  sans  discuter  ici  les  indications  particulieres  de  tel  ^ 
ou  tel  climat,  ce  qui  nous  entrainerait  sur  un  domaine  trop  cxclu- 
sivement  medical,  nous  pouvons  constater  que  grace  au  placement 
familial,  nous  pouvons  procurer,  aux  tuberculeux  des  classes  la- 
borieuses  ou  necessiteuses,  la  meme  variete  de  cures  climateriques 
qu’aux  favorises  de  la  fortune.  Le  necessiteux  pourra  meme  y 
trouver  un  avantage  de  plus  : tandis  que  le  malade  riche,  et 
meme  le  malade  aise  plutdt  que  riche,  a hate  de  terminer  sa  cure 
pour  retourner  a ses  occupations,  a ses  travaux  ou  a ses  plaisirs. 
nous  tacherons  au  contraire  d’amener  le  tuberculeux  necessiteux 
a prendre  definitivement  racine  dans  le  pays  ou  il  aura  trouve  la 
guerison  ; du  citadin  tuberculeux,  expose  aux  rechutes  s’il  retourne 
dans  son  foyer  malsain,  nous  voudrions  faire  un  paysan,  un  mon- 
tagnard,  ou  un  colon  d’Algerie.  Et  s’il  est  chef  de  famille  tous 
nos  efforts  devraient  tendre  a atlirer  la  famille  dans  son  nouveau 
pays  d’adoption,  a I’y  faire  prendre  racine.  Et  que  la  formule  du 
poete  : « Ubi  bene,  ibi  patria,  ))  soit  traduite  ainsi  par  le  tubercu- 
leux gueri  : « J’y  ai  retrouve  la  sante  et  la  vie,  ce  sera  desormais 
mon  pays  ». 

Les  grandes  villes  se  ddpeupleront } Tant  mieux  : elles  ne  sont 
que  trop  peuplees  d’enfants  chetifs  qu’il  y aurait  tout  avantage  a 
transformer  en  petits  paysans  robustes. 

Pouvons-nous  attendre  des  sanatoria  des  resultats  analogues  } 
Supposons  le  tuberculeux  gueri  apres  quelques  mois  de  sejour  au 
sanatorium  : il  rentre  a son  foyer  — en  admettant  qu’il  retrouve 
son  foyer,  que  la  misere  n’ait  pas  disloque  ce  foyer,  envoye  la 
mere  a I’hbpital  et  les  enfants  a la  rue  ; — il  rentre  a I’atelier,  au 
bureau,  au  magasin  — si  sa  place  n’est  pas  deja  prise  depuis  long- 
temps  ; et  meme  s’il  retrouve  foyer  et  travail,  il  retombe  dans  les 
memes  conditions  hygieniques  deplorables  et  a toutes  chances  de 
recidive.  Souvent  le  chbmage  et  I’ivrognerie  le  meneront  droit  a 
la  misere  et  a une  phtisie  plus  grave  que  la  premiere. 

Transplante  avec  sa  famille  en  milieu  salubre,  et  la,  a son  foyer, 
soumis  au  traitement  hygienique,  le  tuberculeux  peut  et  dolt  gue- 
rir.  S’il  n’a  pas  de  famille,  ou  bien  s’il  ne  peut  pas  trouver  dans 
sa  famille,  meme  au  prix  d’une  transplantation  de  toute  la  famille, 
les  conditions  necessaires  pour  le  traitement  hygienique,  il  est 


justiciable  du  '[placement  Jamtlial.  L’objection  principale  faite 
au  traitement  dans  la  famille  du  tuberculeux,  meme  non  conta- 
gieux,  — objection  qui  a ete  reproduite  dans  la  discussion  au 
sein  des  Conseils  generaux  de  quelques  departements  frangals' 
est  que  les  secours  alloues  aux  malades  soit  par  I’Assistance  ou  la 
bienfaisance  soit  par  des  caisses  d’assurance-maladie  seront,  de 
fait,  repartis  a toute  leur  famille. 

Le  gasplllage...  si  gaspillage  il  y a...  serait  en  partie  pallie  par 
la  delivrance  des  secours  exclusivement  en  nature  ; quant  aux  se- 
^ cours  alimentaires  — egalement  distribues  en  nature  — ils  seraient 
‘ certainement  partages  entre  le  malade  et  sa  iamille  ; et  si  1 on 
veut  que  le  tuberculeux  soit  reellement  suraliment(^,  il  faudra  sur- 
alimenter  toute  la  famille. 

Les  depenses  augmenteront  sans  doute  ; mais  la  femme  et  les 
enfants  du  tuberculeux  ne  sont-ils  pas  candidats  possibles  a la 
tuberculose Et  ne  vaut-il  pas  mieux,  par  la  suralimentation  et 
le  logement  salubre,  les  mettre  en  etat  de  resister  a la  tuberculose  ? 
Therapeutique  preventive  vaut  mieux  et  coute  encore  moins 
cher  que  therapeutique  curative. 

D’ailleurs,  les  oeuvres  qui  nous  ont  precedes  dans  cette  voie, 
I’oeuvre  Liegeoise  par  exemple,  n’ont-elles  pas  juge  opportun 
d’augmenter  le  taux  de  secours  du  tuberculeux  proportionnelle- 
ment  au  chilTre  de  sa  famille.^ 

Le  placement  familial  ideal  serait  celui  qui  transplanterait  a la 
I campagne,  a la  fordt,  au  bord  de  la  mer,  non  seulement  le  tuber- 
culeux, mais  toute  sa  famille  : comme  I’ecrivait  .M.  Henri  Monod, 
directeur  de  TAssistance  et  de  I’Hyglcne  publique  au  Ministere  de 
[ rinterieur,  dans  une  belle  page  de  ses  instructions  : « Ce  n’est 
I « qu’en  cas  de  necessite  absolue  qu’il  faut  soustraire  le  malade  a 
! « son  milieu  naturel  et  dispenser  la  famille  des  soins  qu’elle  lui 

a doit  ■ )). 

En  resume  : un  tuberculeux  est  reconnu  non  contagieux  pour  son 
entourage;  il  pourrait  etre  soigne  dans  sa  famille  ; le  medecin  — 
ou  si  Ton  veut  une  commission  medicale,  mais  exclusivement 


Conseil  general  du  Loir-ct-Cher.  21  aout  1901. 

- H.  jMo.nod.  — Instructions  pour  I’execution  de  la  loi  sur  I’Assistance  medicale 
gratuite  — Alai  — Cette  formulc  est  cello  qui  avait  ete  adopt(ie  par  le  pre- 

mier Congres  d’Assistance  de  18S9. 


medicale  — decide  de  son  envoi  a la  campagne  : pays  de  plaines 
ou  de  vallees,  soit  dans  un  pays  forestier,  soit  au  bord  de  la  mer, 
soit  meme  en  Algerie  ; une  fois  le  choix  fait,  tons  les  elTorts  de 
I’assistance  ou  de  I’assurance  et  surtout  les  efldrts  moins  officlels 
mais  plus  persuasifs  de  leurs  auxiliaires  benevoles...  et  ici  .Mes- 
dames,  c’est  a vous  surtout  que  je  m’adresse,  a vous  qui  savez  si 
bien  apporter  dans  le  taudis  du  malheureux  les  encouragements 
et  les  consolations  ; tous  vos  eflorts  doivent  des  lors  tendre  a con- 
vaincre  le  malade  et  toute  sa  familie  que  le  sejour  de  la  grande 
ville  ne  peut  plus  apporter  que  la  mort  au  malade  et  la  maladie 
aux  siens,  et  que  seule  la  vie  au  grand  air,  dans  le  climat  indique, 
peut  rendre  la  sante  au  tuberculeux  et  mettre  ses  enfants  a I’abri 
de  la  phtisie  future  ! 

Une  fois  transplants,  malade  et  familie  passent  sous  la  sur- 
veillance du  medecin  officiel  de  la  circonscription  dont  nous  allons 
avoir  a fixer  le  role,  a la  fois  medical,  hygieniqueet  administratif. 

Et  ici  nous  devons  scinder  notre  programme  en  deux  sections 
bien  distinctes  : L’une  a laquelle  je  m’etais  limite  lors  du  Congres 
de  1901,  parce  que  seule  elle  correspondait  a une  classe  existante 
de  malades  : c’est  le  traitement  du  tuberculeux  a la  charge  de  la 
bienfaisance,  publique  ou  privee,  c’est  I'assistance  aux  tubercu- 
leux, dans  laquelle  nous  voudrions  voir  substituer  I’assistance 
familiale  au  traitement  dans  les  hdpitaux  ou  sanatoria  toutes  les 
fois  que  I’etat  sanitaire  du  malade  le  permettra,  et  cela  dans  un 
triple  but  d’economie  budgetaire,  de  relevement  moral  et  de 
ruralisation  des  victimes  de  la  lutte  pour  I’existence. 

L'autre  chapitre  de  ce  programme  aura  trait  aux  tuberculeux 
appartenant  a la  categorie,  nouvelle  en  France,  des  mutualistes, 
c’est-a-dire  des  travailleurs,  employes,  petits  fonctionnaires,  qui, 
par  prevoyance,  se  sont  assures  mutuellement  contre  I’invalidite 
et  ont  interet  a traiter  et  a guerir  leurs  malades  leplus  rapidement 
et  le  plus  economiquement  possible  — or,  la  tuberculose  est  de 
beaucoup  la  maladie  qui  coute  le  plus  cher  aux  mutualites. 

Je  commence  par  I’assistance  aux  desherites  indigents  ou  neces- 
siteux. 
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L’Assistancc  aux  Tuberculeux  indi^enis 
ct  ncccssitcux 


Au  point  de  vue  administratlf,  I’assistance  familiale  presente 
deux  echelons  : 

Le  plus  simple  est  I’assistance  au  malade  traite  dans  sa  famille  et 
dans  son  logis  ; c’est  \c  traitement  a domicile,  avec  son  organisation 
SI  complexe  a Pans  et  dans  les  grandes  villes  de  h ranee,  mais  reduite 
a peu  de  chose  dans  noscampagne,  oil  la  principale  preoccupation 
de  beaucoup  de  municipalitees  semble  etre  de  se  debarrasser  au 
plus  vite  des  malades  a la  charge  de  la  commune  : que  de  fois, 
dans  les  hopitaux  de  Paris  situes  pres  des  gares  de  chemin  de  fer, 
ne  voyons-nous  pas  arriver  et  demander  a etre  admis  d’urgence 
de  malheureux  chroniques  — quelquefois  meme  des  malades 
aigus  en  etat  tres  grave  — qui  descendent  du  train  oii  les  avait 
embarques,  en  leur  payant  leur  voyage,  le  delegue  du  maire  d’une 
petite  commune  situee  quelquefois  a plusieurs  centaines  de  kilo- 
metres de  Paris ! Si  je  fais  allusion  a ces  irregularites  veri- 
tablement  criminelles,  c’est  que  souvent  j’en  ai  ete  temoin,  a la 
consultation  de  1 hppital  Lariboisi^re,  pour  de  malheureux  phtisi- 
ques,  souvent  deja  parvenus  aux  p^riodes  ultimes  parce  qu’on  a 
neghge  de  les  traiter  a temps  ; et  ce  voyage  est  inquietant  si  on 
pense  au  nombre  prodigieux  de  bacilles  qu’ils  ont  dd  semer  sur 
leur  parcours  a travers  une  partie  de  la  France  ! 

Actuellement,  le  tuberculeux  traite  dans  sa  famille  pent  devenir 

et  devient  a un  moment  donne  — un  danger  pour  cette  famille  : 

1 entassement  dans  un  logis  etroit  et  malsain  — trop  souvent 
dans  une  piece  unique  - rend  impossible  toute  mesure  prophv- 
lactique.  Quant  au  traitement  lui-meme,  il  se  trouve  limite  aux 
sirops  et  potions  diverses  que  le  medecin  prescrit  pour  calmer  au 
moms  les  symptbmes  les  plus  penibles  ; il  ne  saurait  etre  question 
du  traitement  rationnel  : air,  repos,  alimentation.  Il  suffit  d’avoir 
penetre  dans  ces  logis  de  necessiteux  des  grandes  villes  pour  savoir 
quel  a.r  ouy  respire  : I'air  duneruellefeticle  oucl’une  courelte  mal 
entreteaue.  I oint  de  repos  dans  ce  taudis,  oil  tous  vivent  entas- 
ses  dans  la_ piece  unique  oii  tous  dorment,  mangent,  etc.  Quant  a 
alimentation...  c est  peut-etre  ce  qui  paraitrait  le  plus  facile  a 
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procurer  ; mais  est-ce  en  attribuant  a la  mere  de  famille  tubercu- 
leuse  deux  ou  trols  cbtelettes  ou  une  Hvre  de  viande  en  supple- 
ment qu’on  obtiendra  la  suralimentation  ? Que  fera-t-elle  de  ces 
supplements  ? Elle  les  partagera  entre  ses  enfants.  * 

Le  r6le  de  TAdministration  doit  etre  autrement  vaste  : elle  dolt 
decentraliser  et  « desentasser  » les  tuberculeux  et  leur  famille  : 
eneourager  — Je  n’ose  pas  dire  en  prendre  I’initiatlve  — la  cons- 
truction de  logements  a bon  marche,  vastes  et  salubres,  a la  peri- 
ph^rie  des  agglomerations,  remplacer  les  cites  surpeuplees  par 
des  maisonnettes  entourees  de  jardlns  ouvriers...  Etalors  seu- 
lement  on  pourra  tenter  le  traitement  rationnel  du  tuberculeux  a 
domicile  : donnez  lui  une  chambre  isolee,  aerde  et  ensoleillee,  et 
alors  vous  pourrez  utilement  lui  imposer  le  repos  a I’air  et  la  sura- 
limentation : avant  de  lui  donner  une  chaise-longue  pour  la  cure 
d’air,  donnez-lui  un  local  pour  faire  cette  cure  d’air  ; avant  de  lui 
distribuer  des  supplements  alimentaires,  assurez-vous  qu’il  a le 
necessaire. 

J’arrive  a la  question  des  secours.  Les  secours  medicaux  se 
reduisent  le  plus  souvent  a un  r6le  de  surveillance  et  de  direction 
hygienique.  Plus  importante  est  la  question  des  secours  materiels; 
doivent-ils  etre  distribues  en  argent  ou  en  nature  ? Actuellement, 
les  tendances  administratives  sont  aux  secours  en  argent  : dans 
les  hdpitaux  parisiens,  quand  un  malade  traite  a la  consultation 
externe  se  declare  dans  rimpossibilite  d’acheter  des  medicaments 
prescrits,  la  direction  de  I’etablissement  lui  dellvre  un  secours  en 
argent,  au  lieu  de  lui  remettre  un  bon  de  medicaments  a delivrer 
par  les  pharmaciens,  qui  seraient  ensuite  rembourses  par  I’Adnii- 
nistration,  comme  cela  se  passe  pour  les  medicaments  prescrits 
par  les  medecins  des  Bureaux  de  Bienfaisance  dans  les  arrondis- 
sements  de  Paris  non  encore  pourvus  de  pharmacies  municipals. 
Faites  — comme  je  I’ai  fait  faire  — une  enquete  discrete  chez  les 
marchands  de  vins  installes  aux  abords  des  hdpitaux  en  question, 
et  vous  apprendrez  oil  va  le  plus  souvent  le  secours  en  argent  re^u 

par  le  malade.  _ i i • 

Dans  certains  Bureaux  de  bienfaisance,  les  ((  secours  de  lait  » 

destines  aux  malades  sont  delivres  en  argent ; et  on  s’etonnera  de 
trouver,  le  lendemain  de  la  distribution  des  secours,  le  malade  ou 

ses  proches  en  etat  d’ivresse.  _ * 

Une  oeuvre  privee,  bien  que  semi-officielle  en  rdalite,  a 1 esprit 


pratique  des  organisateurs  cle  laquelle  je  suis  heureux  de  rendre 
hommage,  le  Dispensalre  antituberculeux  de  Lille,  a adopte  un 
precepte  toutopposd  : celui  des  secours  exclusivement  en  nature  ; 
secours  de  loyer  paye  directement  an  proprietaire,  prets  de  linge, 
de  literie,  de  crachoirs.  etc.,  bons  de  viande,  de  lait,  de  pain.  11  y 
a la  une  idee  generale  que  nous  devrions  nous  approprier. 

Les  secours  de  loyer  ne  seront  naturellement  accordes  que  quand 
le  malade  et  sa  famille  s’installeront  dans  le  local  salubre  qui  leur 
aura  ete  assigne  (dans  les  limites  du  possible,  on  s’elTorcera  de 
tenir  compte  des  preferences  du  malade  pour  tel  ou  tel  logement 
vacant) ; les  secours  de  loyer  ne  seront  jamais  remis  au  malade  ni 
a sa  famille,  mais  seront  soit  verses  directement  au  proprietaire, 
soit  etablis  sous  forme  de  mandat  au  nom  de  ce  dernier  et  encais- 
sables  chez  les  percepteurs. 

^ Les  distributions  de  vetements,  de  linge,  de  literie,  parfois  meme 
d’ustensiles  de  menage,  ne  devraient  Jamais  etre  faite  qu’a/fere  de 
pret,  avec  une  estampille  speciale  et  ineffa^able  sur  tous  les  objets 
pretes  : cette  precaution  a pour  but  d’empecher  les  ventes,  saisies, 
ou  mise  en  gage  de  ces  objets. 

Quant  aux  bons  d aliments,  de  lait,  etc.,  ils  devraient  etre  deli- 
vres  et  ne  pouvoir  etre  utilises  que  dans  des  conditions  determi- 
nees  afin  de  reduire  au  minimum  les  chances  de  revente  a des 
intermediaires  peu  scrupuleu.x.  Quelques  oeuvres  privees  sont 
entrees  dans  cette  voie,  et  I une  d’elles,  qu’il  me  sera  permis  de 
citer  ici,  bien  que  J aie  I’honneur  de  faire  partie  de  son  Gonseil 
d Administration  et  de  la  representer  a ce  Congres  — la  Soci^te 
Protectrice  de  1 Enfance  de  Paris  — a adopte  resolument  le  sys- 
teme  de  la  Uvraison  d domicile  du  lait  quelle  fait  distribuer  aux 
nourrices  : en  meme  temps  quelle  remet  a la  mere  un  certain 
nombre  de  _bons  de  lait,  la  Societe  avise  le  fournisseur  de  la 
uvraison  qu  il  aura  a faire  a domicile  contre  remise  des  bons. 

Enfin  il  faudrait  simplifier  les  rouages  administratifs  et  cen- 
traliser dans  la  main  du  medecin  I’attribution  et  la  repartition  des 
secours  en  nature. 

Ge  rdle  administratif  du  medecin  charge  du  traitement  fami- 
lal  du  tuberculeux  va  nous  apparaitre  plus  considerable  eneore 
quand  la  tuberculose  sera  traitee  dans  une  famille  etrangere,  dans 
le  placement  familial  proprement  dit.  Gar  le  medecin,  et  le  mede- 
cin .sen/,  peut  intervenir  avec  competence  dans  les  differentes  phases 


I 
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du  placement  familial,  et  ce  placement  ne  pent  donner  son  maxi- 
mum de  resultats  que  si  les  tuberculeux  en  traitement  restent 
toujours  sous  la  main  du  meme  medecinqul  les  a places  et  les 
suit  durant  tout  le  cours  de  leur  traitement  : le  corollaire  inevi- 
table du  placement  familial  seront  I’autorite  et  V inamovibilite  du 
medecin  de  I’Assistance,  qui  doit  etre  a I’abri  de  toute  ingerence 
administrative,  comme  de  toute  influence  politique  ou  6lectorale. 

C’est  au  medecin  de  designer  les  tuberculeux  qui  peuvent  et 
doivent  etre  places  a la  campagne,  d'indiquer  le  climat  qui  convient 
a chacun  d’eux,  de  prendre  vis-a-vis  de  la  famille  des  malades  les 
mesures  necessaires,  solt  pour  la  mettre  a I’abri  du  danger  et 
aussi  du  besoin,  soit  pour  I’envoyer  rejolndre  son  chef  a la  cam- 
pagne ; c’est  a lul  de  transmettre  — de  « passer  en  consigne  » le 
malade  a un  confrere  charge  de  la  circonscription  ou  il  est 
envoyb.  A partir  de  ce  jour,  c’est  au  medecin  de  circonscription 
de  placer  son  malade  — qu’il  devra  rapidement  connaitre  a fond  — 
dans  les  families  de  paysans,  de  montagnards  ou  de  pecheurs  de 
la  region,  doht  il  aura  fait  une  etude  appropriee  ; au  medecin  de 
fixer  la  nature  et  la  quotite  de  secours  a allouer;  de  surveiller 
I’emploi  de  ces  secours  ; de  veiller  a ce  que  le  malade  ait  sa  cham- 
bre,  reunlssant  toutes  conditions  requises  > le  medecin  doit  avoir 
le  droit  de  deplacer  d’office  un  malade  et  de  le  changer  de  famille 
ou  meme  de  le  faire  transporter  a I’hbpital  — hbpital  dont  il  sera, 
autant  que  possible,  le  medecin  lui-meme  ; — il  doit  avoir  le  droit 
de  prendre  et  d’imposer  toutes  les  mesures  qu’il  jugera  necessai- 
res et  meme  de  retirer  a une  famille  tons  pensionnaires  ; et  ses 
decisions  devraient  etre  immediatement  executoires  : il  ne  faut 
pas  que  des  considerations  politiques  ou  electorales  puissent  sus- 
citer  des  obstacles  ou  majorer  les  depenses. 

\'oila  pourquoi,  dans  I’interet  des  tuberculeux  auxquels  nous 
devons  la  guerison  et  dans  I’interet  des  populations  que  nous 
devons  preserver  de  la  tuberculose,  nous  reclamons  I’inamovibilite 
de  medecin  de  circonscription. 

Hatons-nous  cependant  de  rassurer  ceux  qui  craignent  la  crea- 
tion de  toute  une  armee  de  nouveaux  fonctionnaires  ; ces  fonc- 
tionnaires  existent  deja  pour  la  plupart  : A Paris  et  dans  presque 
toutes  les  villes  de  France,  il  existe  un  corps  medical  de  I’Assis- 
tance  : medecin  de  I’assistance  medicale  a Paris,  medecins  des 
pauvres  ou  du  bureau  de  bienfaisance  allleurs  ; dans  les  campagnes. 
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n’existe-t-il  pas  un  cadre  tres  complet  de  medecins-inspectcurs 
de  I’enfance  ? .Mais  actuellement,  si  un  grand  nombre  de  ces  fonc- 
tionnaires  (a  Paris  et  dans  les  campagnes)  dependent  de  I’admi- 
nistration  de  I’Assistance  Publique,  d’autres,  ceux  des  villes,  des 
departements,  dependent  des  communes.  11  faudrait  done,  dans 
I’interet  du  bon  fonctionnement  des  services,  faire  de  I’Assistance 
Publique  une  institution  d’Ptat  ; ou  bien,  rendant  aux  oeuvres 
d'assistance  un  caractere  nettement  et  uniquement  municipal, 
elargir  et  fortifier  le  r6le  de  ce  rouage  central  qui  constitue  la 
Direction  de  I’Assistance  et  de  I’hygiene  publiques  du  .Ministere 
de  rinterieur. 

Le  seul  systeme  qui  nous  semble  incompatible  avec  I’organisa- 
tion  du  traitement  familial  est  le  systeme  qui  fonctionne  actuel- 
lement en  b' ranee  : une  grande  administration  dite  « de  IMssis- 
tance  publique  a Paris  »,  dont  dt^pend  une  partie  du  service  des 
enfants  en  bas  age  dans  les  departements  ; organisme  hybride  ; 
municipal  de  nom  et  de  budget,  departemental  de  fonctionne- 
ment, etatique  de  direction  ; et  a cote  de  cette  colossale  adminis- 
tration, une  trentaine  de  mille  de  petites  administrations  muni- 
cipales,  a peu  pres  autonomes  sous  le  controle  prefectoral,  mais 
dont  beaucoup  n’aspirent  qu’a  se  decharger  sur  leur  grande 
voisine,  I’Assistance  de  Paris,  de  toutes  les  charges  qui  devraient 
leur  incomber,  glissant  leurs  malades  dans  ses  hdpitaux,  exploi- 
tant  ses  pupilles.  Ces  assistances  communales,  autonomes  de  par 
la  loi,  sont  dirig^es  par  des  conseillers  municipaux  elus  par  les 
votes  des  assistes  : ce  qui  rend  tres  dillicile  un  fonctionnement 
budgetaire  economique.  11  en  serait  de  I'organisation  du  place- 
ment familial  comme  il  en  est  trop  souvent,  parait-il,  du  place- 
ment des  enfants  en  nourrice  : les  families  des  electeurs  acceptent 
volontiers  les  allocations  et  indemnites  ; mais  elles  s’opposeront 
a toutes  les  mesures  prises  dans  I’interet  de  leurs  nourrissons  ou 
pensionnaires.  Lt  leur  elu,  le  maire  de  la  commune,  n’a  quelque- 
lois  plus  toute  1 independance  necessaire  pour  agir  au  mieux  de 
I’lnteret  general.  11  y aurait  done  indication  a enlever  aux  maires 
la  direction  de  1 assistance  et  a la  confier  au  corps  medical. 

En  resume,  pour  le  traitement  des  tuberculeux  a la  charge  de 
I’Assistance  ; 

i"  Utilisation  du  cadre  medical  actuellement  existant,  mais  en 
unifiant  et  en  augmentant  ses  pouvoirs  et  son  independance  ; 


2°  Creations  de  petits  hdpitaux  cantonaux  ou  de  circonscrip- 
tion,  sous  la  direction  et  ^ la  disposition  du  meme  cadre  medical ; 
annexion  a ces  hopitaux  d’une  station  sanitaire  et  d’un  bureau 
medical  et  administratif  charge  de  la  distribution  des  secours  ; 

3°  Secours  en  nature,  toutes  les  fois  que  les  circonstances  le 
permettront ; le  secours  en  argent  devant  en  principe  etre  limite  a 
I’allocation  versee  a la  famille  oii  est  place  le  malade  : vetements, 
literie,  etc.  seront  fournis  — toujours  a titre  de  pret  — par  la 
station  sanitaire  de  la  circonscription. 
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Le  traitemciit  familial  pour  les  assures  ct  mu- 
tualistes.  — Les  cooperatives  et  la  lutte  anti- 
tuberculeuse. 


\'oila  pour  les  tuberculeux  a la  charge  de  la  bienfaisance 
publique  ou  privee.  Restent  les  autres.  Longtemps  ces  « autres  » 
n’etaient  que  les  tuberculeux  riches,  pouvant  se  soigner  soit  clans 
de  couteux  et  luxueux  sanatoria  oil  ils  trouvaient  le  seul  facteur 
therapeutique  qui  leur  manquat,  une  discipline  cle  traitement  — 
soit  dans  de  confortables  installations  sous  des  cieux  plus  ele- 
ments ; e’est  la  clientele  des  riches  et  fameux  sanatoria  d’outre 
Rhin  ou  des  stations  de  la  Riviera.  Quant  au  tuberculeux  de 
condition  moyenne,  1 ouvrier  aise,  1 employ^,  le  petit  lonction- 
naire,  le  petit  commergant,  il  ne  se  decide  a se  soigner  que  le 
plus  tard  possible,  apres  avoir  essaye  beaucoup  de  specialites 
diverses  toutes  plus  reputees  et  plus  vantees  les  unes  que  les 
autres  pour  tacher  de  gu^rir,  sans  medecin,  son  « rhume  neglige  ». 
Le  jour  ou  il  ne  peut  plus  travailler,  la  mis6re  n’est  pas  loin,  et 
pour  peu  que  la  mort  se  fasse  attendre,  voila  un  plitisique  de  plus 
qui  tombe  a la  chqrge  de  I’Assistance. 

Depuis  le  Congres  de  1901,  I’esprit  social  des  travailleurs  de 
toutes_  conditions  a commence  en  France  a subir  une  evolution 
qui,  bien  conseillee,  bien  orientee,  peut  aboutir  a une  transfor- 
mation des  mmurs  d’assistance.  La  loi  du  9 avril  1898  sur  les  acci- 
dents du  travail  est  entree  dans  sa  periode  pratique  d’application  : 
cette  application  a revele  bien  des  defectuosites  qui  s’applaniront 
peu  a peu,  mats  elle  a aussi  reveille,  non  seulement  che/  les 
patrons,  mais  aussi  chez  les  employes  et  les  ouvriers,  I’idee  de 
prevoyance  et  d’assurance.  Et  il  n’est  pas  douteux  que  ce  reveil  a 
conmbue  au  developpement  considerable  que  prend  en  France 
1 idee  mutualiste  ; il  y a la  un  relevement  de  la  dignite  humaine 
du  travailleur  : il  tend  a renoncer  a I’imprevoyance  seculaire  dont 
e resultat  etait,  a la  moindre  invalidite  (accident,  maladie,  vieil- 
lesse)  de  le  faire  tomber  a la  charge  de  la  bienfaisance  publique  ou 
maintenant  a s’assurer  lui-meme  contre  les  risques 

'rlxrorav^nT"^  " ^ 


Est  -ce  a dire  que  nous  dvoluons  en  France  dans  le  sens  des  ins- 
titutions allemandes,  des  assurances  obligatoires  sous  le  contrdle 
de  I’Etat  ? Non  pas  ; I’esprit  du  travailleur  fran^ais  le  porte  plutdt 
vers  les  associations  independantes  du  pouvoir  et  de  I’autorite 
quelle  qu’elle  soit  : le  developpement  des  soci^tes  de  secours  mu- 
tuels,  des  cooperatives,  et  aussl  des  syndicats  ouvriers  indepen- 
dants le  prouve  surabondamment.  Et  ddja  on  a vu  des  associations 
d’ouvriers,  d’employes  etc.  reunir  a la  fois  les  trois  caracteres  de 
syndicat  independant,  de  cooperative  et  de  societe  de  secours 
mutuels.  Pourquoi  ces  associations  ne  joueraient-elles  pasun  qua- 
trieme  rble,  celui  de  ligues  hygieniques,  qui,  par  la  puissance 
qu’elles  tiendraient  du  nombre  de  leurs  adherents  et  qu’elles  pour- 
raient  accroitre  par  la  federation,  pourraient  imposer  bien  des 
reformes  hygieniques,  a commencer  par  I’assainissement  des  ha- 
bitations. 

N’est-ce  pas  ici,  dans  cette  Grande-Bretagne  qui  est,  depuis  le 
Aloyen-Age,  la  patrie  de  la  liberty  individuelle  et  de  la  llberte  d’as- 
sociation,  qu’ont  pris  naissance  des  associations  libres  qui,  sans 
autre  mandat  que  celui  qu’elles  tiennent  de  la  volonte  et  du  nom- 
bre de  leurs  adherents,  ont  impose  aux  proprietaires  de  maisons 
insalubres  des  mesures  d’assainissement  qu’ils  ont  du  executer 
sous  menace  de  boycottage  } Pourquoi  nos  associations  ouvrieres 
de  France  n’auraient-elles  pas  la  meme  puissance  et  les  memes 
exigences  Et  au  besoin  — societes  de  secours  mutuels  ayant  tout 
interet  a soigner  leurs  tuberculeux  dans  les  conditions  les  plus 
hygieniques  ; cooperatives  de  consommation,  ne  pourraient-elles 
pas  devenir  cooperatives  d’habitation  salubre,  ne  demandant  a 
I’Etat,  aux  communes, -et  meme  aux  puissantes  Compagnies  in- 
dustrielles.  d’autre  subvention  que  des  concessions  de  terrain  a 
long  bail  (la  loi  frangaise  permettant  des  baux  de  99  ans).  Les  es- 
sais  faits  dans  le  Nord  de  la  France,  a Alardick,  a Rosendael,  et 
dont  lesrcsultats  ont  ete  exposes  au  Congres  des  Jardins  Ouvriers 
de  Paris  en  1903,  ont  montre  qu’il  est  possible  dans  ces  conditions 
de  concession  a long  terme  d’ddifier  des  maisons  avec  jardins  a 
des  prix  de  revient  extremement  minimes.  — Et  meme  un  essai 
pratique  a Rosendael  a donne  comme  resultat  la  « maison  rem- 
boursable  »,  les  produits  du  jardin  procurant  en  plus  des  legumes 
necessaires  a la  famille,  un  benefice  notablement  superieur  au 
montant  du  loyer ou  de  I’amortissement  des  depenses  de 
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construction  et  d’installation.  Et  si  je  rappelle  ces  essais  de  mai- 
sons  ouvrieres  salubres  extremement  economiques,c’est  qu’ils  ont 
ete  faits  sur  des  terrains  non  loin  de  la  mer,  comme  on  pourrait 
en  trouver  a bon  compte  le  long  de  toutes  nos  dunes  maritimes  ; 

c’est-a-dire  dans  une  des  variates  de  conditions  climateriques 

ou  nous  voudrions  voir  edifier  des  logements  salubres  pour  les 
families  de  tuberculeux  transplantees  en  milieu  marin  ou  rural. 

\'oila  qui  couterait  moins  cher  aux  cooperatives  et  mutualites 
que  les  sanatoria  des  caisses  d’assurances  ouvrieres  allemandes  ! 
D’ailleurs  nous  verrons  peut-etre  bientdt  les  premieres  tentatives 
de  constructions  hygieniques  ou  d’assainissement  par  les  associa- 
tions ouvrieres.  X’est-ce  pas  une  de  nos  « Universit^s  Populai- 
res  » de  Paris  — c’est-a-dire  en  somme  un  cercle  ouvrier  — qui 
vient  de  creer  en  plein  bois  de  Boulogne  une  villa  de  repos  et  de 
cure  d’air  pour  ses  adherents  et  leur  famille  Ce  n’cst  la  qu’un 
premier  pas  pour  permettre  aux  ouvriers  et  employes,  et  a leurs 
enfants,  de  profiter  de  leurs  instants  de  loisir  pour  se  reposer  au 
grand  air.  Pour  les  tuberculeux,  et  surtout  pour  les  candidats  a 
la  tuberculose,  que  les  necessites  de  I’existence  et  I’absence  de  toute 
organisation  de  placement  familial  forcent  a rester  dans  la  grande 
ville,  il  y a la  un  adjuvant  — qui  n’est  qu’un  pis-aller  provisoire, 
j’en  conviens  — mais  cependant  un  adjuvant  precieux  pour  le  trai- 
tement  familial. 

Mais  surtout  c est  la  un  premier  pas  que  les  associations  ouvrie- 
res ont  fait  dans  la  voie  de  I’assainissement  et  de  la  propriete,  et 
en  meme  temps  que  du  iraitement  de  la  tuberculose  par  ce  que 
nous  pourrions  appeler  le  « traitement  a I’anglaise  » selon  I’humo- 
ristique  definition  du  D’’  Grancher  ; ((  L^’AHemand  lutte  contre  la 
tuberculose  par  le  sanatorium,  I’Anglais  par  le  beefsteak  et  le  ten- 
nis ! )) 

Ainsi  done  : 

I Logements  salubres  dans  les  grands  centres  avec  villas  de 
cure  d air  a proximite,  pour  leurs  assures  surmenes,  anemies, 
pretuberculeux  ou  meme  tuberculeux  au  debut,  ne  pouvant  s’eloi- 
gner  immediatement  de  la  grande  ville  ; 

2°  Construction  de  villages  clairsemes  de  maisons  salubres 
avec  jardins,  d’un  prix  de  revient  presque  nul,  pour  les  tubercu- 
leux et  leurs  fatnilles,  qui  seraient  ainsi  transplantes  en  autant  de 
« home-sanatorium  n ; 
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3°  Pour  leurs  tuberculeux  sans  famille;  organisation  de  place- 
ment familial  comparable  a-celui  que  nous  preconisons  pour  les 
tuberculeux  indigents,  et  qui  fonctionne  deja  en  France  pour 
les  enfants,  les  alienes  inoffensifs  et  les  vieillards  ; voila  ce  que 
peuvent  organiser  des  maintenant  les  associations  ouvrieres  ou  de 
secours  mutuels. 

Mais  il  faut  une  direction  a ce  mouvement  : 

Une  direction  sanitaire  pour  I’assainissement  ; 

Une  direction  medicale  pour  avertir  d temps  les  candidats  a la 
tuberculose,  expedier  et  repartir  les  tuberculeux  et  leur  famille  au 
mieux  des  indications  climateriques  ; 

Une  surveillance  mddicale  et  sanitaire  pour  les  tuberculeux  qui 
restent  provisoirejncnt  en  traitement  dans  les  grands  centres; 

Une  surveillance  non  moins  paternelle  et  attentive  pour  les 
tuberculeux  ruralises,  traites  a la  campagne,  dans  leur  famille  ou 
dans  des  families  etrangeres. 

Tous  ces  rbles  multiples  de  direction  et  de  surveillance  incum- 
bent a des  rouages  medicaux  aussi  simplifies  que  possible,  mais 
comportant,  aussi  bien  dans  la  grande  ville  que  dans  les  centres 
de  placement  familial  et  de  colonisation  sanitaire,  des  elements 
indispensables  : cabinet  medical,  bureau  de  distribution,  station 
de  disinfection.  . . . c’est  le  dispensaire  anlilubercitleitx  mutualiste 
dont  nous  avons  etudie  plus  haut  le  fonctionnement  et  signale  les 
premieres  creations  a Paris. 
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Problcipcs  ecopon^iques 

Le  traitement  dans  nos  sanatoria  populaires  est  tres  couteux  : 
nous  avons  en  France  un  luxe  administratif  qui  surcharge  les 
frais  de  journie  ; il  sufHrait  de  relater  les  depenses  du  sanatorium 
modele  d’Angicourt,  I’unique  sanatorium  populaire  suburbain 
dont  dispose  jusqu’a  present  I’Administration  de  I’Assistance 
publique  de  Paris. 

A Angicourt,  elle  a voulu  edifier  un  sanatorium  modele,  un 
sanatorium  incomparable  tant  en  depenses  d’etablissement  qu’en 
depenses  d’entretien,  et  assurement  cet  etablissement  semble  tenir 
le  record.  Toujours  est-il  que  de  I’aveu  de  fonctionnaires  qui 
savent,  les  chiflres  produits  par  .M.  Sersiron  seraient  au-dessous 
de  la  realite.  Or,  d’apres  cet  auteur  le  prix  de  revient  du  lit  s’ele- 
verait  a quatorze  mille  francs  et  la  journee  de  malade  a fr.  13 

D apres  ces  donnees  il  ne  faut  plus  s’etonner  des  evaluations 
presentees  a 1 ^‘Veademie  de  Aledecine  pour  le  traitement  en  sana- 
torium de  /oils  les  tuberculeux  pauvres  : depense  de  premier 
etablissement  : / tnilltard  800  tntllions  ; plus  une  depense  annuelle 
de  328  millions'.  Quelle  que  puisse  etre  encore,  et  meme 
quelle  qu  aurait  pu  etre  encore  il  y a peu  d'annees  I’elasticite 
de  notre  budget  national,  il  ne  se  serait  pas  trouve  un  ministre 
des  finances  pour  accepter  tl’y  incorporer  pareille  depense.  Ft  il 
ne  faut  pas  songer  a repartir  cette  formidable  depense  sur  une 
longue  serie  cl  e.xercices  successifs  : si  le  principe  de  I’internement 
obligatoire  de  tous  les  tuberculeux  en  sanatorium  est  admis,  il 
faut  les  interner  tons  jusqu  a guerison  ou  deces,  sinon  on  laisse- 
rait  des  foyers  de  contagion  qui  s'etendraient  vite  dans  la  popula- 
tion etainsi  augmenteraient  indefiniment  le  nombre  des  tubercu- 
leux a Interner.  b.t  puis  cette  contrainte  est  inadmissible  et  elle 
serait  impraticable  en  France, 

L initiative  privee,  sous  une  forte  impression,  a un  grand  elan 
qui  peut  sulfire  a cveer  un  etablissement,  mais  qui  ne  soutiendra 
pas  1 efToit  continuel  qu  exigeraient  les  depenses  annuelles. 


8crsiron  — Les  phiisiques  adultes  el 
Allemagne.  — Paris  iSq'S,  p.  98. 

Prasse  Medicale,  q mai  1901 . 
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-Mais,  peut-on  objector,  n’y  a-t-il  pas  rexemple  do  rAllemagne 
qui  nous  montre  Taction  efficace  des  caisses  d’assurancesouvrieres 
dans  la  creation  des  sanatoria  populaires?  De  cette  donnee  est 
sorti  le  projet  de  MM.  Letulle  et  Roux^  : creation  de  caisses  d’as- 
surances  mutuelles  contre  la  maladie  ; je  n’entrerai  pas  dans  le 
detail  de  ce  projet,  que  la  Commission  de  la  tuberculose  a cru 
devoir  recommander  en  1901  a Tattention  du  Gouvernement  : 
moyennant  un  versement  de  8 francs  par  mois,  par  exemple,  le 
societaire  toucherait  8 francs  par  jour  en  cas  de  maladie,  c’est-a- 
dire  qu’en  cas  de  tuberculose,  il  pourrait  payer  q a 5 francs  par 
jour  dans  un  sanatorium  populaire,  et  laisser  ainsi  q ou  q fr.  a sa 
famille.  On  remarquera  le  taux  eleve  de  la  prime  : 8 fr.  par  mois, 
soit  96  francs  par  an,  chiflre  qui  suffira  a eloigner  tous  les  prole- 
taires  et  a peu  pres  tous  les  ouvriers,  surtout  quand  ils  compa- 
reront  les  primes  a verser  avec  cellos  que  versent  les  ouvriers 
allemands  ; en  moyenne  iq  marks  95  (soit  18  francs  70)  par  an, 
d’apres  les  documents  officiels  publics  par  TOffice  imperial  des 
assurances  a Toccasion  de  la  derniere  exposition  universelle;  et, 
pour  cette  prime,  Touvrier  allemand  est  assure  non  seulement 
contre  la  maladie,  mais  encore  contre  les  accidents  et  Tinvalidite  : 
il  a une  retraite  assuree  pour  ses  vieux  jours  et  a meme  droit  a 
des  frais  fun^raires  fixes  a vingt  fois  son  salaire  journalier^,  Dans 
ces  conditions,  croyez-vous  que  Tassurance  de  M.M.  Letulle  et 
Roux  ait  grand’chance  de  succes  ? d’autant  plus  qu’elle  resterait 
facultative  I 

A ce  dernier  inconvenient  a voulu  parer  le  projet  de  M.  Guieycsse^, 
qui  voudrait  rendre,  comme  en  Allemagne,  Tassurance  ouvriere 
obligatoire,  faite  par  TEtat,  comportant  des  versements  faits  a la 
fois  par  Touvrier  et  par  le  patron,  plus  le  prodyit  de  taxes  sur  la 
main-d’oeuvre  etrangere,...  en  un  mot  tout  le  mecanisme  propre 
a fasciner  les  ouvriers  et  a capter  les  electeurs. 

En  France,  les  conditions  sociales  sont  tout  autres  qu  en  Alle- 
magne : Tindigent  qui  fait  partie  de  droit  de  la  clientele  hospita- 


' l.ETui-LE  et  Roux.  — Prophylaxic  dans  les  collectivites.  — Commission  de  la 
tuberculose.  — Paris  1900.  r.  1 i-  • j 

- Guide  four  i Assistance  Ouvriere  de  I'Kmpire  Allemand.  — Publication  de 

rOffice  Imperial,  pour  TExposilion  Universelle  de  Paris  (igoo).  _ 

3 Paul  Guieyesse.  — Rapport  fait  au  nom  do  la  Commission  d assurance  et  de 
prevoyance  sociale.  — Chambre  des  Ddput^s,  Paris  igoo. 
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Here,  pas  plus  que  I’ouvrier  malade,  et  qui,  dans  I’etat  actuel 
d’insuflisance  de  I’assurance-maladie,  tombe  du  fait  de  sa  tuber- 
culose  au  meme  rang  que  I’indigent  — n’ont  ni  I'un  ni  I’autre  la 
docilite  de  I’ouvrier  allemand  qui  lui  — je  tiens  a le  rappeler  une 
fois  de  plus  — forme  la  base  de  la  clientele  du  sanatorium  popu- 
laire  allemand. 

Qu’il  me  soit  permis  de  rappeler  un  passage  de  mon  rapport 
au  Congres  d’Assistance  I'amiliale  de  1901a  propos  de  I’ouvrier 
parisien  ' ; 

« Ce  qu’il  est  le  plus  facile  de  lui  inculquer,  c’est  la  consigne  de 
se  reposer  a I’air  et  de  bien  manger...  surtout  s’il  est  isole  ou  a 
peu  pres  ; personne  n’est  plus  docile  que  I’ouvrier  fran^ais  — et 
surtout  1 ouvrier  parisien  — a I’etat  isole  ; de  meme  personne  n’est 
plus  turbulent  et  indiscipline  que  lui  quand  il  est  en  nombreuse 
compagnie.  Et  la  tuberculose  ne  le  change  pas  a ce  point  de  vue  ; 
allez  visiter  par  surprise  un  sanatorium  populaire  et  vous  aurez 
peut-etre  le  spectacle  qu’il  m’a  ete  donn6  de  voir  a Augicourt : 
le  malade  qui  occupait  seul  une  chambre  tenait  sa  chambre  en 
bon  ordre  et  faisait  largement  sa  cure  d’air,  tandis  que  les  habi- 
tants des  chambres  a trois  ou  quatre  lits  formaient  des  groupes 

bruyants,  fumant,  jouant  au.\  cartes,  etc Rien  qu’au  point  de 

vue  medical,  nous  voyons  qu’il  faut  chercher  ailleurs  qu’au  sana- 
toriurn  le  changement  de  milieu  necessaire  au  traitement  de 
I’ouvrier  framjais  tuberculeu.x.  » 

Du  reste  c est  le  principe  qu  avait  adopte  pour  I’assistance  fami- 
liale  aux  tuberculeux  necessiteux  frangais  la  f section  du  Congres 
d’Assistance  familiale  de  Paris  dans  sa  seance  du  28  octobre  1901 

sur  ma  proposition.  Je  rappelle  ces  conclusions  adoptees  par  la 
section  : ‘ 

1“  Les  tuberculeux  peuvent  etre  justiciables  de  I’assistance 
lamiliale. 

2”  Cette  assistance  familiale  devra  surtout  se  faire  a la  campa- 
gne,  en  tenant  compte  des  conditions  climateriques. 

3 Elle  est  a preferer  au  traitement  en  sanatorium  qui  est  plus 
onereux  et  moms  immediatement  realisable. 

4 llbpitaux,  stations  sanitaires,  bureaux  de  distribution  de- 


' D'  G.-E.  PAPIU.0.V.  - Rapport  au  Congres  d’.\ssistance  FamiHale.  Paris  1901 
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vraient  etre  groupes  sous  la  direction  du  m6decin  charge  de  la 
surveillance  des  malades  en  traitement  dans  la  region.  Ce  medecin 
pourrait  etre  en  meme  temps  I’inspecteur  des  enfants  en  bas-age, 
le  medecin  de  I’assistance  medicale  gratuite,  etc. 

5”  L’internement  dans  un  sanatorium  ou  dans  un  hospice  doit 
etre  reserve  aux  malades  contagieux  et  qui  constituent  un  danger 
reel  pour  leur  entourage. 

Ce  sont  d’ailleurs  les  memes  conclusions  que  Je  vous  proposerai 
d’adopter,  en  faisant  remarquer  qu’elles  ne  sont  nullement  reser- 
vees  aux  cas  de  tuberculeux  indigents  ou  necessiteux  ; mais  peu- 
vent,  et  avec  plus  de  chances  de  reussite  encore,  s’adresserau  trai- 
tement des  tuberculeux  de  toutes  les  classes  laborieuses  et  meme 
des  classes  aisees  : qu’est-ce  que  la  « villa-sanatorium  »,  qu’il 
est  du  dernier  genre  d’installer  sur  les  bords  de  la  Riviera,  et  ou 
le  tuberculeux  riche  va  se  soigner,  au  milieu  de  sa  J'amille,  sous  la 

surveillance  de  medecins  aussi  eclaires  qu’illustres, sinon  un 

luxueux  essai  du  traitement  familial.^  Get  essai,  pourquoi  en 
refuser  le  benefice,  et  a bien  meilleur  compte,  aux  tuberculeux  de 
condition  aisee  ou  modeste  ; petit  employe,  instituteur,  ouvrier....^ 

Au  Congres  de  Paris  de  1901,  j’avais,  me  basant  sur  les  calculs 
presentes  a la  5'  Commission  du  Conseil  municipal,  ainsi  que  par 
diverses  oeuvres  privees,  telles  que  : Societe  Protectrice  de  1 En- 
fance  de  Paris  (que  j’ai  I’honneur  de  representer  a ce  Congres), 
Dispensaire  Calmette  de  Lille,  OEuvre  Liegeoise  de  M.  Malvoz, 
essaye  d’etablir  approximativement  le  prix  de  revient  de  la  journee 
du  tuberculeux  : 

Soit  assiste  dans  sa  famille,  sous  le  contrdle  du  dispensaire,  et 
a ce  point  de  vue  les  dispensaires  antituberculeux  qui  se  sont 
multiplies  depuis  trois  ans  pourraient  peut-etre  fournir  des  eva- 
luations plus  exactes. 

Soit  transplante  en  milieu  rural  avec  sa  famille  ou  dans  une 
famille  etrangere  et  ici  les  chiffres  approximatifs  pourraient  ®^re 
6tablis  en  nous  basant  sur  I’experience  du  placement  familial, 
deja  existant  en  France  pour  les  enfants,  les  alienes  et  les 

vieillards.  , ^ . 

Ici,  dans  ce  Congres  International,  ces  chiffres  n offriraientqu  un 

interet  tres  restreint,  vu  I’impossibilite  d’en  tirer  les  evaluations 
s’appliquant  a des  pays  differents. 
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Conclusions 

Comme  conclusion  de  ce  trop  long  rapport,  je  tiens  a faire  re- 
marquer  une  fois  de  plus  qu’actuellement  la  question  de  I’assis- 
tance  familiale  aux  tuberculeux,  comme  d’ailleurs  aux  vieillards  et 
aux  incurables,  ne  se  limite  plus  comme  il  y a trois  ans  aux  indi- 
gents et  necessiteux,  qu’applique  en  pratique  aux  tuberculeux  ri- 
ches, le  traitement  familial  doit  etre  accorde  a toutes  les  classes 
sociales  de  tuberculeux,  I’etablissement  ferme,  — qu’on  I’appelle 
sanatorium,  maison  de  sante,  ou  hbpital  — ne  devant  etre  qu’un 
rouage  d’exception. 

Et  au  voeu  adopte  dans  la  seance  solennelle  du  Congres  de  1901 
sous  la  presidence  de  ,M.  L^andouzy,  sur  la  proposition  de  MM. 
Cheysson  et  Papillon  et  ainsi  congu  ; « I’assistance  a la  famille,  et 
le  placement  familial,  desirables  pour  les  tuberculeux,  meritent 
d’etre  etudies  dans  leur  principe  comme  dans  leur  delicate  appli- 
cation par  tous  ceux  qui  ont  le  souci  de  la  defense  contre  latuber- 
culose.  )) 

A ce  voeu,  qui  n’envisageait  que  les  tuberculeux  necessiteux  et 
qui  ne  repond  plus  a notre  etat  social  actuel,  maintenant  que  le 
mouvement  mutualiste  va  permettre  de  reglementer  la  lutte  anti- 
tuberculeuse  dans  toutes  les  classes  de  la  societe,  comme  le  montre 
I'exemple  que  viennent  de  donner  a Paris  deux  puissants  groupe- 
ments  de  fonctionnaires  : les  instituteurs  de  la  Seine  et  les  em- 
ployes des  Postes  et  Telegraphes  qui,  comme  premier  pas,  ont 
cree  des  dispensaires  antituberculeux  pour  permettre  a leurs  mem- 
bres  de  se  soigner  a Paris  en  attendant  mieux  ; — a ce  voeu  de  1901 
je  vous  propose  de  substituer  le  voeu  que  M.  Marie  et  moi  aurions 
voulu  voir  adopter  et  que  je  vous  rappelle  en  terminant  : 

« Le  Congres  emet  le  voeu  : 

« Que  parallelement  au  developpement  du  sanatorium  qui 
devrait  n’etre  qu’une  ecolede  discipline  de  traitement  et  un  etablis- 
sement  d’isolement  momentane,  il  soit  procede  pour  favoriser  le 
developpement  du  traitement  familial  de  la  tuberculose  : 

I A la  fois  a la  transformation  des  Dispensaires  urbains  et  des 
hbpitaux  ruraux  et  a la  creation  dajis  les  centres  regioyiaiix  de  -pla- 
cement familial  de  petits  sanatoria  economiques  comportant  bureau 


de  distribution  et  station  sanitaire  dans  le  but  de  mettre  a la  por- 
tee  des  tuberculeux  en  traitement  soit  dans  leur  famille  soit  dans 
des  families  rurales  etrangeres  (soigneusement  cboisies  et  surveil- 
Ices)  les  secours  medicaux,  lessecours  en  nature,  et  aubesoin  le  lit 
d’hopital  ou  d’inlirmerie  que  pourrait  exiger  un  incident  passager. 

2°  Au  developpement  de  colonies  de  sanle  a la  campagne  pour 
les  enfants  de  tuberculeux,  et  de  toutes  les  mesures  propres  a faire 
apprecier  par  les  candidats  a la  tuberculose  les  avantages  de  la 
vie  rurale,  et  a favoriser  ainsi  I’exode  a la  campagne,  de  tous  les 
deracines  qui  s’etiolent  dans  les  grandes  villes  et  y sont  sous  la 
menace  permanente  de  la  tuberculose.  » 

J’y  ajouterai  une  troisieme  organisation,  sur  laquelle  notre 
Congres  international  est  particulierement  apte  a statuer  : une  en- 
tente Internationale  entre  les  comites  qui  dans  les  differents  pays 
se  chargent  d’organiser  I’assistance  familiale  aux  tuberculeux,  en- 
tente qui  aurait  pour  but  le  rapatriement  des  etrangers  tubercu- 
leux, qui  pourraient  trouver  dans  le  pays  natal  le  climat  propice 
et  la  gu6rison  de  la  tuberculose  contractee  dans  le  pays  ou  les  ne- 
cessit^s  de  leur  existence  les  avaient  incites  a venir  chercher  du 
travail. 
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I A la  veille  clu  Congres  international  d’Assistance  familiale  en 
[ terre  I^cossaise,  cl’ou  partircnt  les  premiers  cris  cle  delivrance  du 

I regime  suranne  repressif  de  la  folie,  nous  avons  cru  interessant 

de  resumer,  en  un  tableau  d’ensemble  tres  bref,  I’etat  actuel  de  la 
Colonisation  familiale  des  alienes  en  Europe. 

— En  Ecosse,  Sir  John  Libbald,  dans  son  e.vpose  general,  a donne 
des  chiffres  edifiants  dont  nous  rappellerons  seulement  ceux  con- 
cernant  I’assistance  des  alienes  : 

I Commcncee  methodicjuement  en  i860  1 assistance  Ecossaise,  en 
I depit  des  pronostics  facheux,  s’est  progressivement  developpee 
1^  depuis,  en  voici  d ailleurs  le  tableau  des  moyennes  par  decades  : 


1860-70. . 
1870-80. . 
1880-90. . 
1890-1900 


1916  placements 
1.187  — 

1998  — 

2721  — 


elle  atteint,  a ce  jour  le  chifTre  de  3,000  placements,  (sans  parler 
des  placements  payants)  repartis  en  20  centres  de  colonisation 
correspondants  auxprincipaux  Comtes,  d’apres  le  rapport  que  j’ai 
etabh  a la  suite  de  la  mission  d’etudes  dont  je  fus  charge  en 
1891. 


Le  caractere  particulier  de  Fassistance  familiale  ecossaise, 
consiste  dans  I’absence  d’inlirmeries  locales  dans  la  plupart  des 
centres  de  placements  rarement  groupes  au-dela  de  100  — Les 
medecins_  locaux  en  assurent  les  soins  grace  a Fenseignement 
psychiatrique  general  exige  de  tous  les  medecins  ecossais. 

— En  Belgique,  dont  le  precedent  Congres  d’ Anvers  et  celui,  plus 

recent,  de  psychiatric  a Bruxelles,  nous  ont  permis  la  visite  apres 
10  ans  ecoules  depuis  notre  r«  etude,  nous  avons  trouve  les  colonies 
Section  IV. 
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de  Ciheel  et  de  Lierneux,  pleinement  florissantes,  Tune  et  I’autre 
sous  I’habile  direction  de  ses  savants  medecins,  M.M.  Peters  et  ses 
collaborateurs  a Tiheel,  .M.  Deperon  a Lierneux. 

Gheel  possede  aujourd’hui  i8j,|  malades  de  toutes  categories, 
sans  compter  les  places  libres  de  vieillards  et  de  debiles  non  alie- 
nes.  hn  realite,  (^iheel  represente  quatre  colonies  formees  par  ses 
dififerents  secteurs  groupes  sur  une  surface  de  plusieurs  kilo- 
metres carres  autour  d’une  infirmerie  importante  pourvue  de 
tout  I’outillage  ps3^chiatrique  moderne. 

A Gheel,  les  malades  sont  places  dircctement  ; alors  qu’en 
Ecosse,  ils  viennent  des  asiles.  Aussi  (.Iheel  doit-il  etre  ii  lui- 
meme  son  propre  asile  d’admission  et  de  triage.  On  comprend, 
des  lors,  I'importance  de  son  infirmerie  et  la  proportion  assez 
grande  de  ses  transferements  aux  asiles  fermes,  qui  en  echange 
lui  adressent  peu  de  malades  par  elargisscment  consecutif  a I’inter- 
nement.  Trop  peu,  pourrait-on  dire  meme,  parce  que  ces  muta- 
tions prescrites  par  Tinteret  des  malades  sont  contraires  a celui  des 
etablissements  prives  qui  les  retiennent. 

— A Lierneux  cependant  la  colonisation  n’a  cesse  de  prosperer 
depuis  sa  fondation  en  i88^. 

.M.  le  D'  Deperon  a aujourd’hui  557  malades  repartis  entre  les 
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communes  clivcrses,  groupes  autour  cl’une  infirmerie  centrale 
qui  remplace  aujourd’hui  I’infirmerie  primitive,  simple  clemeure 
de  nourriciers  dont  nous  donnons  une  vue. 

— En  Russie,  la  colonisation  familiale  a ete  developpee  tout 
d’abord  au  voisinage  de  I’asile  AlexeielT,  pres  .Moscou,  par  M.  le 
D"  BagenofT,  puis  a Ekaterinoslaer  dans  les  villages  de  Kaminka  et 
Krasnopolie,  par  .M.  le  Gowseef. 

J’ai  eu  le  plaisir  de  visiter  les  uns  et  les  autres  avec  leurs  fonda- 
teurs  et  j’ai  pu  juger  de  I’avenir  qu’auraient  ces  creations  malgre 
un  pays  plus  agreste  et  des  milieux  paysans  plus  pauvres.  Malheu- 
reusement,  la  comme  en  bien  d’autres  endroits  les  difficultes  pro- 
viennent  moins  des  malades  et  des  nourriciers  que  de  certains 
pouvoirs  administratifs  que  ne  peuvent  comprendre  la  portee  pra- 
tique et  humanitaire  de  ces  tendances. 

N'a-t-on  pas  vu  deplacer  et  supprimer  une  de  ces  colonies,  parce 
que  le  regisseur  d un  chateau  princier  voisin  1 a denoncee  comme 
un  danger  possible  pour  ses  maitres,  et  comme  menaqant  la  secu- 
rity d’une  voie  ferree  proche  de  la  colonie  ! 


s? 


— lo.S  — 

Ncanmoins.M.  Ic  1)'^  Kachenko  do  Xiim-Xovogorod  a pu  crecr 
depuis  a I>ala  l\na  une  colonie  lamilialc  nouvelle.  en  plcine  pros- 
p^rite  depuis  1899,  nous  cn  donnons  les  vues  dues  a Tobligeance 
extreme  de  nos  collegues  et  amis,  ieurs  fondateurs  et  directeur. 

— k.n  Allemagne,  .W.  le  D"  Alta  lumineusement  expose  le  deve- 
loppement  rapide  et  complet  de  I'assistance -familiale.  qui  com- 
mencee  recemment,  a bien  vite  multi plie  les  centres  de  placements 
au  nombre  actuel  de  et  dont  ci-joint  la  liste  : 1.  Allenberg. 
2.  Aplerbeck.  3.  P»erlin.  .|.  iJlaukenhain.  5.  Preme.  6.  I>rieg. 


7.  ]>unzlau.  8.  Rberswalde.  9.  ICichberg.  10.  b'ickelborn.  1 1.  f^iarde- 
legen.  12.  Trottingen.  13.  llaina.  iq.  1 lildburgausen.  15.  llten. 
16.  llofheim.  17.  Jericho.  18.  Klingemmurster.  19.  Konigslutter. 
20.  Konradstein.  21.  Kortau.  22.  Landsberg.  23.  Lengerich. 
2q.  Ltibeck.  25. iMenxhausen.  26.  Pfullingen.  27.  Ireptow.  28.  Ucht- 
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springe.  29.  Uckennunde.  30.  Weissenau.'  31.  \Vittstock.  32. 
Zwiefalt. 

On  pent  voir  par  la  carte  empruntee  au  travail  de  M.  Alt  la 
dissemination  de  ces  divers  centres  dc  colonisation  dans  toute 
I’AHemagnc. 


'*  1 

i'’  m 

L’Allemagne,  apres  avoir  envo5'c  sa  mission  d'etudes  a Dun,  oil 
j’ai  eu  riionneur  de  la  recevoir,  puis  a Gheel,  a choisi  un  t3’pe  de 
colonie  basee  sur  un  groupement  faible  comme  en  Kcosse,  mais 
rappelant  parfois  I’asile,  par  les  constructions  economiques  etablies 
par  I’administration  sous  forme  de  village  artificiel,  en  quelque 
sorte,  avec  escouades  de  malades  confiees  par  cottage  a raison  de 
5 a 6 par  menage  d’infirmiers. 

Nous  joignons  les  plans  de  ces  cottages  a la  colonie  de  Wilhelm- 
sache. 


1 1 1 


On  le  voit,  c’^st  un  type  distinct  du  notre  et  de  ceux  precedem- 
ment  aecnts  qui  utilisent  un  village  dejii  existant  avec  ses  varietes 
multiples  d habitats  veritable  milieu  identique  au  milieu  social 
ordinaire. 


I I 2 


— I va  I lollandc  semble  avoir  aussi  prefere  Ic  systeme  des  cottages 
speciaux  avec  de  petits  groupes  familiaux  dissemines,  mais  ici  la 
variete  des  maisonnettes  et  leur  identite  plus  grande  avec  les  habi- 


oT 
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tations  ordinaires  en  fait  une  transition  entre  le  systeme  allemand 
et  les  autres.  on  en  pourra  juger  par  les  vues  de  placements  fami- 
liaux  de  la  colonic  llollandaise  principale  que  nous  avons  visitec  a 
l^rmelo,  sous  les  auspices  de  .M.  le  D"  \’an  Dale. 


— l^n  Italic,  prevaut  le  systeme  des  placements  familiaux  annexes 
a un  grand  asile,  pour  lequel  ils  servent  a la  fois  de  placement  trai- 
tant  la  convalescence  et  de  moyen  de  desencombrement  des  chro- 
niques  tranquilles. 

Nous  donnons  le  tableau  etabli  d’apres  le  travail  de  M.  le  pro- 
fesseur  Tambourini  de  Reggio  Emilia  en  1902. 


Placements  familiaux  d’alieties  en  Italic 


I'lorence 950 

Reggio  et  .Modene 68 

1 mcca 1 7 1 

Arezzo 65 

Perouse 1 19 

Pise 55 

Ancone 56 

Pesaro -jo 

Ascoli 5 

.Milan 2 

Bergame 

Cremone i 

Naples 50 

Forli 15 

Pienes 2 

Turin 5 

Siennc 80 

Aversa 5^ 

Autres 3^9 


Total 


2115 


DOCUMENTS  ANNEXES 


SITUATION  ACTUELLE 

DE  LA 

COLONIE  DE  GHEEL 


par  le  D’’  J.  AL.  PF2ETLCRS,  .Medccin-Directeur. 


J’ai  clecrit,  en  1888,  clans  le  Bulletin  dc  la  Socitde  de  Mcdccine 
Mentale  de  Belgique,  \a.  shuation  dc  \a  Colonie,  en  menie  temps 
I que  la  situation  du  patronage  familial  a cette  epoque  ; je  suis 
revenu  a la  charge  en  189^.  L'evolution,  j’allais  dire  la  revolution, 

I que  je  signalais  a ce  moment,  s’est  manifestee  non  pas  par  des  ‘ 
ecrits  et  des  discussions  simplement,  mais  surtout  par  des  faits. 

I Je  puis  le  repeter  ; I’application  du  systeme  de  Gheel  tend  a se 
generaliser.  Apres  les  essais  tentes  dans  I’Amerique  du  Nord, 
apres  1 installation  et  la  reussite  de  la  Colonie  de  Lierneux,  des 
Colonies  frangaises  de  Dun-sur-Auron.  d’Ainay,  de  Levet  ; apres 
les  projets  formes  en  llollande  et  qui  commencent  a se  realiser, 
void  que  la  Kussie  est  entree  dans  le  mouvement,  que  I’Allema- 
gne  multiplie  ses  specimens  de  Colonies  familiales,  et  que  I’Au- 
triche  prepare  1 installation  administrative  et  medicale  du  sjsteme 
beige.  Le  congres  tenu  a Anvers  en  1902,  et  qui  comptait  parmi 
ses  membres  des  alienistes  de  tous  les  pays,  acclama  le  voeu  for- 
mule  par  le  professeur  Tamburini  : « Le  Congres  emet  le  vceu 
» que  1 assistance  familiale  des  alienes  soit  appliquee  sous  toutes 
» ses  formes  et  dans  la  plus  large  mesure.  » 

Ainsi,  malgre  toutes  les  critiques  souvent  non  fondees,  parfois 
rneme  deloyales,  a 1 adresse  de  I’institution  oil  le  patronage  fami- 
lial fonctionne  depuis  des  siecles,  le  principe  a etc  trouve  juste  et 
bientPt  tous  les  pays  du  monde  possederont  des  asiles  ouverts  a 
1 instar  de  Ciheel.  Car,  notre  colonie  pourrait  s’en  glorifier,  tous 
^ux  qui  se  sont  occupes  de  I’assistance  des  Alienes  ont  visite 
Gheel  ; tous  lui  ont  emprunte  quelque  chose  en  modifiant  d’apres 


les  conditions  du  milieu  et  en  perfectionnant  dans  la  mesure  du 
possible. 

Qu  est-il  advenu  de  (iheel  dans  ce  grand  mouvement  humani- 
taire  et  scientifique  Notre  Colonie  est-elle  restee  stationnaire  au 
milieu  des  progres  realises  partout  Nous  allons  rcpondre  bri(bve- 
ment  a ces  questions  dans  les  pages  qui  suivent. 

b.t  d’abord,  nous  croyons  pouvoir  at’Hrmcr  que  les  traits  carac- 
teristiques  de  notre  institution  : la  vie  de  famille  et  la  liberte,  ont 
ete  integralement  maintenus.  On  sait  que  des  medecins  francais, 
Jules  b'alret,  entr’autres,  voyant  construire  I'infirmerie.  se  de- 
manderent  si  la  Colonie  n'allait  pas  se  transformer.  « L’infirme- 
» rie,  disait  le  celebre alieniste,  n’est  destineequ’a  cinquante  mala- 
» des,  mais  elle  pourrait  tacilement  en  contcnir  une  centaine,  et  il 
» est  certain  que,  lorsqu’elle  sera  ouvertc,  malgrc  les  previsions 
))  des  medecins  et  des  administrateurs,  et  malgre  les  conditions 
» expresses  qui  ont  preside  a sa  formation,  elle  ne  tardera  pas  a 
))  renfermer  ce  nombre  de  malades.  » 

bm  d’autres  mots,  I’infirmerie  allait  se  peupleraux  depens  de  la 
colonie  et  deveniir  insensiblement  un  asile  ferme. 

Plus  de  trente  ans  se  sont  ecoules  ; la  population  de  la  colonic 
s’est  elevee  de  730  a 2000  alienes  ; la  population  de  I’infirmerie  ne 
s’est  pas  accrue  dans  la  meme  proportion.  1-in  1865,  il  s’y  trouvait 
regulierement  de  20  a 30  malades  ; dix  ans  plus  tard,  on  allait  de 
30  a 40  ; en  1885  on  se  rapprochait  de  50  ; enfin,  aujourd’hui  la 
moyenne  est  de  60  a 65  alienes.  Cieneralement  Ic  nombre  des 
hommes  devrait  I’emporter  sur  celui  des  femmes,  puisque  les 
ecarts  de  conduite,  le  penchant  a I'evasion  sc  renconlrent  plus 
frequemment  chez  ceux-la  ; mais  nousgardons  a I’asile  quelques 
alienees  qui  assistent  les  sccurs  a la  buanderie,  a la  cuisine,  et  dans 
les  autres  services,  ce  qui  fait  que  le  quartier  des  femmes  est  plus 
peuple. 

11  y a done  une  augmentation  et  il  est  impossible  qu  il  en  soit 
autrement  ; I’hopital  a rec;u  plus  de  malades  a mesure  que  la 
population  qu’il  est  appele  adesservir  est  devenue  plus  considera- 
ble. Sur  plus  de  1800  malades  que  nous  avions  le  C fevrier  igo.|, 
28  hommes  et  36  femmes  se  trouvaienta  I’infirmerie  ; 1750  jouis- 
saient  de  la  liberte  et  de  la  vie  de  famille. 

Nous  pouvons  ajouter  que  les  malades  se  fondent  de  mieux  en 
mieux  dans  le  milieu  qui  les  entoure,  que  leur  liberte  est  plus 
complete. 


Grace  a une  surveillance  plus  minutieuse,  I’aliene  a ete  plus 
generalernent  mis  sur  le  meme  pied  que  les  membres  de  lafamille 
qui  le  soigne  : il  mange  toujours  a la  meme  table,  quand  cela  est 
possible  ; il  se  rend  avec  eux  a I’eglise  ; il  travaille  a c6te  d’eux  et 
plutbt  moins  qu’eux,  et  le  dimanche  le  chef  du  menage  luiaccorde, 
comme  a ses  (ils,  une  retribution  plus  ou  moins  elev^e.  Pour  que 
les  alienes  ne  soient  pas  places  d’un  c6te,  la  famille  de  I’autre,  le 
reglenient  ne  permet  pas  que  plus  de  deux  malades  soient  confies 
a un  nourricier.  Je  ne  connais  qu’une  exception  a cctte  regie  et 
elleest  parfaitement  justiliee. 

La  sequestration  a I’asile  est  restee  I’exception,  nous  venons  de 
le  voir  ; outre  cela,  I’application  des  moyens  de  cocrcition  est 
reduite  au  minimum.  La  vue  de  certains  appareils  employes  a 
Gheel  a lait  autrefois  pousser  de  hauts  cris  aux  adversaires  de  la 
Colonie  ; on  oubliait  que  la  contrainte  sevissait  dans  les  asiles 
entoures  de  hauts  murs  qui  semblaient  devoir  la  rendre  moins 
rigoureuse. 

\'oici  la  pratique  suivic  dans  notre  Golonie  en  ce  moment.  Les 
entraves,  les  ceintures,  les  camisoles  sont  absolument  supprimees. 
L’instrument  de  coercition  le  plus  redoutable,  qui  arreteles  func- 
tions organiques  et  paralyse  les  muscles,  le  fauteuil  de  force,  aura 
bientdt  completement  disparu.  A I'inlirmerie,  son  usage  e.st  ab- 
solument proscrit. 

Le  nourricier  n’a  pas  le  droit  d’enfermer  un  rfialade  dans  sa 
chambre.  Si,  dans  des  cas  exceptionnels,  il  a ete  obligd  de  recou- 
rir  a cette  mesure,  le  medecin  et  le  garde  de  section  doivent  etre 
avertis.  Pour  certains  malades  qui  se  livrent  a I’onanisme,  qui  se 
deshabillent,  qui  dechirent  leurs  eflets,  nous  tolerons  Vemploi 
d’un  ou  de  deux  gants  en  toile  ou  en  cuir  ; c’est  la  le  seul  moyen 
de  coercition  qui  soit  encore  ofKciellement  reconnu.  11  n’est  pas 
etonnant  que,  dans  une  population  de  pres  de  2000  malades,  il  se 
rencontre  parfois  des  individus  violents,  agressifs,  intraitables, 
dangereux  pour  cu.x-memcs  ou  pour  les  autres,  et  dont  le  sejour 
chez  le  nourricier  ne  peut  se  prolonger.  Ges  alienes  sont  internes 
a 1 mhrmerie,  en  attendant  le  transfert  dans  une  maison  fermee  ; 
et  il  n est  pas  toujours  possible  d eviter  la  coercition,  ce  qui  fait 
que,  quand  on  visite  notre  asile,  on  voit  parfois  pratiquer  une 
contrainte  qu  on  ne  rencontre  plus  au  dehors. 

Nous  avons  dit  plus  haut  que  la  Colonie  compte  aujourd’hui 
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plus  de  1800  allenes,  ce  qul  represente  certainement  plus  du  hui- 
tieme  de  tous  les  alienes  du  pays.  Le  chifTre  exact,  pris  au  i"  jan- 
vier  ipo.p  est  de  dont  loiq  hommes  et  820  femmes  : celles-ci 
sont  done  moins  nombreuses  que  les  hommes.  Jusqu’en  1885,  le 
chifTre  des  femmes  I’emportait  sur  celui  des  hommes.  La  diminu- 
tion de  la  population  feminine  est  certainement  due  a I’organisa- 
tion  plus  complete  de  I’assistance  des  femmes  alienees  en  Belgi- 
que ; de  nouveaux  asiles  a leur  usage  exclusif  ont  ete  crees  a 
Lede,  a V^elsicque-Ruddershove,  a Lokeren,  a Dufl'el,  et  I’asile 
St-Anne  a Courtrai,  qui  etait  d’abord  mixte,  ne  regoit  plus 
d’hommes.  Enfin,  il  faut  tenir  compte  de  la  mortality,  qui,  par 
exception,  fut  en  1892  et  en  1893  plus  elevee  chez  les  femmes  que 
chez  les  hommes  ; ajoutons  que  le  nombre  des  femmes  pension- 
naires  est  toujours  notablement  inferieur  a celui  des  hommes 
de  la  meme  classe. 

La  mortalite  est  un  element  de  haute  importance  pour  l’appr6- 
ciation  de  la  situation  d’un  asile.  Void  nos  chifl'res  depuis  29  ans  ; 


En  1875  ; 

7,-1 

En  1885  : 

7,8 

En  1895 

5,-1 

— 1876  : 

7,0 

— 1886  : 

8,3 

— 1896 

5,5 

— 1877  : 

8,5 

— 1887  : 

6,7 

— 1897 

5,7 

— 1878  : 

8,8 

— 1888  ; 

6,2 

— 1898 

5,3 

— 1879  : 

10,0 

— 1889  : 

6,03 

— 1899 

5,7 

— 1880  ^ 

8,1 

— 1890  ; 

6,3 

— 1900 

5,2 

— 1881  : 

7,5 

— 1891  : 

9,5 

— 1901 

6,01 

1 

oc 

cc 

8,4 

— 1892  : 

8,4 

— 1902 

4,07 

— 1883  : 

9,-1 

— 1893  : 

6,4 

— 1903 

4,04 

— i88q  ; 

7,5 

— 1894  ; 

5,9 

Pendant  les  cinq  dernieres  ann^es,  nous  avons  regu  no  mala- 
des,  hommes  et  femmes,  ages  de  70  a 80  ans  et  plus  ; le  chiffre 
des  deces  doit  certainement  se  ressentir  d’admissions  de  ce  genre. 

Pendant  I’annee  1886,  la  variole  nous  enleva  un  grand  nombre 
de  malades  ; en  1891  et  1892  notre  population  fut  decimee  par 
une  epidemie  d’influenza.  Pour  I’ensemble,  on  volt  que  notre 
mortalite  a notablement  baisse  depuis  i88q  ; nos  chifTres  peuvent 
etre  consld^res  comme  absolument  favorables.  11  faut  y voir  1 effet 
du  reglement  de  i88i,  qul  Interdit  aux  medecins  de  la  colonie  de 
se  livrer  a la  pratique  de  la  clientele  privee  ; cette  disposition 
devait  avoir  une  influence  salutaire  sur  le  traitement  des  maladies 
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incidentes.  Le  nombre  des  gardes  de  section  fut  cn  meme  temps 
portd  de  quatre  a six,  ce  qui  renforgait  la  surveillance. 

Les  opinions  les  plus  divergentes  ont'  ete  exprimees  sur  les 
guerisons  obtenues  a Gheel.  Si  les  r^sultats  etaient  aussi  defa- 
vorables  qu’on  I’a  pretendu,  si  la  proportion  des  curables  qui  se 
retablissent  a Gheel  etait  moins  elevee  qu’ailleurs,  je  deman- 
derais  moi-mdme  qu’on  n’envoie  plus  les  malades  curables  dans 
la  colonie.  Je  le  disais  en  1888  : c’est  une  question  d’honnetete 
scientifique  doublee  d’une  question  d'humanite. 

\’oici  les  chiffres  depuis  1889.  On  remarquera  que  je  prends 
comme  point  de  depart  les  premieres  admissions  parmi  lesquelles 
Hgurent  un  tres  grand  nombre  d’incurables. 


PRE.Ml HR !•  S ADM  1 SS 1 OXS 


GU^RIS 

1889 

1 Hommes 
/ I'emmes 

I JO 

105 

23 

17 

1890 

1 1 lommes 
1 b'emmes 

125 

3' 

102 

2-1 

28 

1891 

j 1 lommes 
1 Femmes 

1 20 

98 

22 

1892 

I 1 lommes 

>15 

32 

( I'emmes 

98 

M 

23 

189^ 

{ Hommes 

1 10 

( hemmes 

«3 

2 2 

189.)  - 

( 1 lommes 

93 

2 2 

! remmes 

66 

20 

1895 

( Hommes 

8q 

29 

( remmes 

62 

16 

1896 

( Hommes 

1 I I 

19 

( bemmes 

93 

1 1 

1897 

1 Hommes 

9' 

9 

I hemmes 

79 

20 

1898 

J Hommes 
[ Femmes 

I 2 1 
70 

17 

1 2 

,-\  reforlcr . . . i 

991 

-III 

AM^LIORlts 

5 
1 

6 
5 
■\ 

2 

7 

8 

i 

-I 

-1 

7 

3 
■I 

3 

•1 

3 

3 

88 


I 20 


Repor/ 

1991 

■1" 

88 

1899 

1 lommes 
femmes 

73 

66 

10 
1 2 

1 

] 

1 900  1 

1 lommes 
f'emmes 

H7 

1 1 

1 1 
8 

72 

I 2 

1901 

1 lommes 

loq 

1 2 

n 

f emmes 

•19 

I 1 

10 

0 

O' 

1 lommes 
Femmes 

67 

7 

■1 

•1 

7 

1 lommes 

68 

I 1 

1 

190J 

7 

1-  emmes 

3 

• 

2708 

521 

I so 

La  proportion  cles  gu6risons  attaint  done  19,2  0/0  ; en  y ajou- 
tant  les  ameliorations  notables,  nous  arrivons  a 2^,5  0/0  de  resul- 
tats  favorables. 

Si  nous  tenions  comptc  des  malades  qui  ont  ete  reclames,  ou 
qui  se  sont  evades  au  moment  ou  la  terminaison  heureuse  allait 
etre  constatee  par  une  declaration  medicale,  ces  chifFres  seraient 
plus  eleves. 

Nous  ne  pretendons  pas  qu’apres  ce  resultat  il  n y ait  plus  qu  a 
se  croiser  les  bras : au  contraire,  nous  faisons  le  possible  pour 
completer  nos  moyens  de  traitement  ; nous  construisons  des 
maisons  de  bains  dans  les  sections  pour  que  tous  les  malades  du 
dehors  puissent  jouir  des  heureux  efTets  de  Thydrotherapie,  nous 
ne  cessons  de  faire  appel  au  zele  et  au  devouement  des  medecins, 
des  gardes  et  des  nourriciers  pour  que  les  malades  cuiables  soient 
regulierement  vus  et  convenablement  soignes. 

Nous  passons  ainsi  naturellement  a I’examen  de  ce  qui  est  fait 
pour  que  la  surveillance  des  malades  et  des  nourriciers  soit 

complete.  . 

Les  membres  du  Comite  permanent,  divises  en  deux  series, 
font  une  fois  par  an  la  visite  de  toute  la  Colonie,  ce  qui  fait  deux 
visites  par  an. 

Le  Medecin-Directeur  fait  au  moins  une  fois  par  an  I’mspection 
generale  de  la  Colonie. 

I.es  medecins  charges  du  service  des  sections  doivent  visiter  au 
moins  une  fois  par  mois  les  ali^nes  incurables,  et  au  moms  une 


fois  par  semaine  les  malades  qui  presentent  des  chances  de  guerl- 
son.  Ajoutons  en  passant  qu’une  seule  visite  par  semaine  serait 
insuffisante  pour  certains  curables. 

Les  gardes,  au  nombre  de  sept  aujourd’hui,  doivent  voir  tous 
les  malades  de  leur  section  au  moins  deux  fois  par  mois. 

Deux  baigneurs,  ’charges  surtout  du  service  hydrotherapiqu'e, 
un  garde-adjoint  a Oosterloo  completent  le  service  de  la  sur- 
veillance. 

X’oublions  pas  de  dire  que  les  alienes  atteints  de  maladies  inci- 
dentes,  ceux  qui  pour  d’autres  motifs  demandent  une  surveillance 
et  des  soins  speciaux.  ceux  qui  habitent  chez  un  nourricier  n’ins- 
pirant  pas  toute  conliancc,  sont  vus  plus  frequemment.  Pour  les 
incurables,  on  arrive  ainsi  a pres  dc  cinquante  visites  par  an  ; pour 
les  curables,  a un  chiffrc  plus  eleve. 

Les  medecins  adressent  tous  les  jours  au  .Medecin-Directeur  un 
rapport  sur  la  besogne  accomplie  la  veille  : les  tournees  faites,  les 
malades  visites  ; il  en  est  de  meme  des  gardes.  Le  .M^decin-Direc- 
teur  est  ainsi  journellement  mis  au  courant  de  tout  ce  qui  s’est 
passe  la  veille  dans  la  Colonie.  Les  gardes  se  presentent  le  matin 
chez  le  directeur  et  chez  les  medecins  pour  recevoir  les  instructions 
n^cessaires. 


Quand  les  autorites  et  les  membres  du  personnel  medical  et  de 
surveillance  multiplient  ainsi  leurs  visites,  les  nourriciers  eux- 
memes  se  tiennent  mieux  sur  leurs  gardes  ; il  en  resulte  que  les 
accidents  sont  reellement  rares  dans  notre  colonie  ouverte  peuplde 
par  pres  de  2.000  alienes. 


Nous  avons  eu  depuis  1879,  date  de  la  mise  en  exploitation  de 
la  hgne  du  chemm  de  fer  Anvers-Gladbach,  deux  hommes  ecrases 
par  le  tram;  un  d’eux,  maniaque  periodique,  avait  manifesto 
tout-a-coup,  et  d une  maniere  absolument  inattendue,  un  pen- 
chant au  suicide.  Deux  pensionnaires  hollandaises  .sont  mortes 
dans  les  memes  circonstances  sur  la  ligne  du  tramway  Gheel- 
W esterloo-Mahnes. 

Les  cas  de  grossesses  chez  les  femmes  alienees  ne  sont  pas  fre- 
quents : il  y a eu  un  cas  en  1888,  un  dans  le  courant  de  I’annee 
i»9-l,  un  au  commencement  de  1900,  un  en  1902.  Jamais  des 

ommes  ahenes  n ont  ete  soupgonnes  d’avoir  eu  des  relations  avec 
des  lenames  alienees. 

Ln  Lcosse,  ou  un  peu  plus  de  2.000  malades  sont  places  dans 
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clcs  malsons  privees,  il  y a eu  une  grossesse  cn  1H90,  deux  cn  iHqi, 
deux  en  1898. 

Les  evasions  ne  sont  pas  frequcntcs.  11  y a eu  en  1889  huit 
hommes  rayes  des  registres  pour  cause  d’evasion,  dont  trois  pour 
I’annee  courante  et  cinq  pour  les  annees  anterieures;  il  yenaeusix 
en  1890,  cinq  en  1891,  six  en  1892,  six  en  1893,  cinq  en  1894,  six 
en  1895,  deux  en  1896,  cinq  en  1897,  sept  en  1898,  trois  en  1899. 
Plusieurs  de  ces  malades  rentrerent  dans  leurs  families  et  y furent 
maintenus,  leur  afl'ection  mentale  s’etant  favorablement  modifiee. 

11  est  evident  que  I’organisation  plus  complete  de  la  surveillance 
a une  heureuse  inlluence  sur  toutes  les  conditions  de  la  vie  mate- 
rielle  de  I’aliene  et  du  nourricier.  L’alimentation  est  plus  anima- 
lisee  qu’il  y a vingtans;  les  habitations  se  sont  transformees,  ainsi 
que  les  chambrettes  de  nos  malades,  et  I’air  et  la  lumiere  y pene- 
trent  abondamment  ; la  proprete  est  plus  grande  a 1 int6rieur  et  a 
I’exterieur  des  habitations  ; les  eflfets  crhablllement  fournis  par 
I’administration  ne  laissent  rien  a desirer.  Knfin  un  grand  progres 
a ete  accompli  : imltant  I’exemple  dudocteur  Wahrendorff,  d llten 
(Hanovre),  qui,  lui-meme,  dans  I’organisation  du  patronage 
familial  aux  environs  de  son  asile.  nous  avait  emprunte  bien  des 
details,  nous  fournissons  gratuitement  aux  nourriciers  les  efifets  de 
literie  a I’usage  des  malades. 

11  reste  a am6liorer  la  situation  morale  et  intellectuelle  des  nour- 
riciers, a leur  donner  I’instruction  professionnelle  dont  ils  ont 
besoin  en  tant  qu’infirmiers  de  la  Colonie  ; a cet  eflfet  nous  avons 
souvent  reuni  les  nourriciers  pour  leur  parler  de  la  grandeur  de 
leur  tache  et  de  I’importance  de  leurs  devoirs  ; nos  conferences, 
d’abord  reproduites  par  les  journaux  de  la  locallte,  ont  ete  publiees 
sous  forme  de  brochure  dans  le  courant  de  I’ann^e  1903  et  distri- 
buees  a profusion. 

11  faut  aussi  former  plus  completement  les  gardes  de  section, 
qui  sont  les  infirmiers  en  chef  de  la  (.olonie.  11  s agit  de  les  ren- 
dre  capables  de  porter  la  bonne  parole  aux  nourriciers,  avec 
lesquels  ils  sont  plus  frequemment  en  contact  que  les  medecins. 
G’est  la  peut-etre  la  partic  la  plus  importante  de  la  tache  des  rnede- 
cins  de  la  Colonie  ; c’est  un  apostolat  a exercer  aupres  des  habi- 
tants de  Gheel  et  du  personnel  de  notre  institution,  c’est  1 apos 
tolat  de  la  parole  qui  ne  se  fatigue  jamais  et  de  I’exemple  qui  se 
prodigue  toujours.  11  y a encore  beaucoup  a faire  de  ce  cote  pour 
am^liorer  le  sort  de  nos  malades. 


M.  le  Docteur  Meeus  donne  depuis  un  certain  temps  aux  nour- 
riciers  de  sa  section  et  aux  gardes  des  conferences  plutdt  prati- 
ques ; nous  le  remercions  des  services  qu’il  rend  a nos  alienes  et  a 
la  cause  de  I’assistance  familiale. 

On  parle  depuis  longtemps  en  Belgique  de  la  reforme  du 
service  medical  des  asiles;  tout  le  monde  reconnait  qu’il  y a 
beaucoup  a faire  et  rien  ne  se  fait,  ^’oici  comment  ce  service  fonc- 
tionne  ii  Gheel  et  nous  pouvons  bien,  sans  nous  vanter,  le  propo- 
ser comme  modele. 

Nous  avons  1.850  malades  ; six  medecins  specialistes,  auxquels 
la  clientele  courante  est  interdite,  sont  charges  de  les  soigner.  Un 
medecin  en  chef  est  place  a la  tete  du  service  ; il  prend  sous  sa 
responsabilite,  et  avec  I’assentiment  du  Alinistre  de  la  Justice, 
toutes  les  mesures  qu’il  croit  etre  utiles  aux  malades.  11  fait  au 
moins  une  fois  ‘par  an  I’inspection  de  toute  la  Colonie  ; il  est 
charge  du  service  de  I’asile  central. 

La  Colonie  est  divisee  en  quatre  sections  desservies  par  autant 
de  medecins.  Chacun  d’eux  a un  service  bien  delimite  et  aussi  in- 
dependant que  possible. 

Un  des  medecins  est  charge  du  service  des  autopsies  et  de  la 
direction  du  laboratoire  de  chimie  et  d’anatomie  pathologiques. 
L’lnstallation  n’est  pas  luxueuse,  mais  satisfaisante  ; elle  est  abon- 
damment  pourvue  d’appareils,  d’instruments  et  de  toutes  les 
matieres  necessaires. 

Les  Medecins  ont  des  appointements  eleves  : le  Medecin-Direc- 
teur  peut  aller  jusqu’a  10.000,  les  Medecins-adjoints  jusqu’a 
6.000  francs.  Ils  ont  en  outre  la  jouissance  gratuite  d’une  habi- 
tation. 

11s  sont  affilles  a la  caisse  de  pension  des  veuves  et  orphelins- 

Le  service  de  I’hydrotheraple  a ete  assez  lent  a s’6tablir,  a cause 
des  grandes  depenses  qu’entrainent  les  constructions  et  les  instal- 
lations. 11  existe  un  service  de  bains  a I’infirmerie.  Nous  avons 
construit  des  maisons  de  bains  aux  quatre  extremites  de  la  Colonie : 
au  sud,  a Steelen  ; a I’ouest,  a Larum  ; a Test,  a Kievermont ; au 
nord,  a 1 lolven. 

Nous  nous  proposons  de  construire  une  maison  de  bains 
speciale,  avec  le  confort  necessaire,  a I’usage  de  nos  nombreux 
pensionnaires.  Des  Installations  plus  petites  pourront  etre 
dtablies  dans  les  hameaux  assez  importants. 


Nous  clonnons  ici  la  formule  clu  registre  depose  dans  chaque 
maison  de  bains  a I’usage  du  mi^decin  qui  surveille  le  service. 
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I^es  medecins  de  la  Colonic  ont  a leur  disposition  une  biblio 
theque  que  nous  avons  commencee  a former  en  1878  ; elle  contient 
les  principaux  ouvrages  de  Psychiatric  et  de  Neurologic,  mais  elle 
est  surtout  riche  en  periodiques  fournis  par  les  abonnements  aux 

grandes  revues  de  tous  les  pays.  . j • j 

Nous  pouvons  dire  apres  cela  que  la  part  faite  aux  medecins  de 
la  Colonie  de  Gheel  est  belle.  11s  sont  bien  loges.  11s  ne  sont  pas 
mal  payes;  ils  ont  des  malades,  des  cadavres  et  des  livrcs  qui  leur 
permettent  de  se  former  et  de  s’instruire.  ^ _ 

Notre  organisation  a ete  completee  au  point  de  yue  religieux. 
Les  interets  des  Israelites  sont  confies  au  Rabbin  d Anvers  qui 
visite  quatre  fois  par  an  ses  coreligionnaires,  peu  nombreux. 

Les  Protestants,  1 lollandais  surtout,  longtemps  abandonnes  a 

Gheel,  sont  regulierement  vus  par  un  hornme  bien  devoue,  . I 
Van  Dissel,  predicateur  emerite  a Stratum  (Lindhoven).  ^ 

Enfin,  un  aumbnier  catholique,  attache  a la  Colonie,  s occupe 
specialement  et  exclusivement,  des  malades  professant  ce  culte. 

Des  considerations  et  des  chiffres  qui  precedent,  nous  croyons 
pouvoir  tirer  les  conclusions  suivantes  : 
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L'organisation  de  la  colonie  s’est  perfectionnee,  les  rouages 
dont  elle  se  compose  s’engrenent  mieux,  I’eflet  utile  est  plus 
considerable.  Nous  voudrions  ajouter  : le  role  de  la  colonie  dans 
I'assistance  generale  des  alienes  est  devenu  plus  Important,  b't 
cela  etait  vrai  jusque  dans  ces  derniers  temps.  I.a  population  de 
la  colonie  s’elevait  regulierement : I’augmentation  annuelle  etait 
d’une  trentaine  de  malades.  11  devait  en  etre  ainsi  : le  nombre 
des  alienes  augmentant  dans  le  pays,  la  proportion  des  malades 
capables  de  jouir  de  la  liberte  et  de  la  vie  de  famille  devait  s’elever 
en  meme  temps.  Or,  aujourd’hui  notre  progression  est  arrdtee, 
et  nous  ne  restons  pas  seulement  stationnaires,  nous  descendons 
la  pente.  Nous  avons  perdu  29  malades  en  1899;  nous  en  perdrons 
plus  dans  le  courant  de  1900.  Ivn  190^  nous  sommes  desccndus 
a i8j^  apres  1983.  C’est  que  le  domaine  de  la  sequestration  ne  fait 
que  s’etendre  : de  nouveaux  asiles  surgissent  ; les  etablissements 
existants  augmentent  leur  population.  La  concurrence  a les 
coudees  Tranches  dans  notre  pays  de  liberte.  .Mais  il  serait  injuste 
de  laisser  rogner  la  part  qui  revient  au  regime  familial  et  cela 
dans  le  pays  qui  peut  se  glorifier  de  I’avoir  vu  naitre,  de  I’avoir 
applique  le  premier  et  de  trouver  des  imitateurs  chez  tous  les 
peuples.  11  convient  de  respecter  I’interet  des  malades,  qui  ne  se 
tont  pas  tous  au  regime  de  I’asile  ferme,  et  I’interet  des  popula- 
tions qui  se  consacrent  au  soin  des  alienes. 


La  Coloi)ie  Walloi)i)e  d’/lli^i|63  de  Lierije^ 

A I’instar  de  celle  de  Gheel,  a ete  etablie  en  vue  d’assurer  aux 
alienes  des  deux  sexes,  en  meme  temps  que  toutes  les  ressources 
de  I’art  therapeutique,  les  avantages  de  la  vie  de  famllle. 

L’eloge  du  traitement  famillial,  comme  mode  de  guerison  ou 
d’amelioration  des  affections  mentales,  n’est  plus  a faire  ; les  spe- 
cialistes  les  plus  eminents  en  vantent  reflicacite  et  tous  les  pays 
de  I’Europe  s’efforcent  a I’implanter  chez  eux. 

Lierneux,  localite  essentiellement  agricole,  est  situe  au  sud  de 
la  province  de  Liege,  a lo  kilometres  de  la  station  de  Vielsalm, 
dans  le  triangle  forme  par  les  trois  villes  ardennaises  de  Stavelot, 
Laroche  et  1 louffalize  et  a quatre  lleues  de  chacune  d’elles  : le  pays 
est  pittoresque  et  I’air  y est  d’une  grande  purete. 

r.e  territoire  de  Lierneux  comporte  une  superficie  de  6.318  hec-  . 
tares.  Cette  etendue  considerable,  I’absence  de  cours  d’eau  navi- 
gables,  Teloignement  des  grands  centres,  permettent  de  recevoir 
a la  Colonie  plus  de  1000  malades,  tout  en  leur  procurant  des  con- 
ditions satisfaisantes  d’isolement  et  de  tranquillite. 

L'institution  se  compose  : 

1°  De  la  Colonie  proprement  dite,  comprenant  le  village  de 
Lierneux-Centre  et  ses  dix-huit  hameaux,  repartis  en  cinq 
paroisses. 

I.es  alienes  y sont  places  dans  les  families  les  plus  honorables,  ils 
en  partagent  la  vie,  les  plaisirs  et  les  travaux,  si,  toutefois,  une 
occupation  reguliere  peut  accelerer  leur  retour  a la  sante  ou  exer- 
cer  une  influence  bienfaisante  sur  leur  etat  physique  ou  mental. 

Ln  un  mot,  les  malades  font  partie  de  la  population  au  milieu 
de  laquelle  ils  vivent  sans  qu’ils  se  rendent  compte  de  la  surveil- 
lance incessante  dont  ils  sont  I’objet. 

2"  D’une  Infirmerie  divisee  en  deux  sections,  1 une  pour  les 
hommes  et  I’autre  pour  les  femmes,  et  destinee  a recevoir  : 

a)  Tout  aliene  entrant  a la  Colonie,  pour  etre  tenu  en  observa- 
tion un  certain  temps  ; 

b)  Les  alienes  de  la  Colonie,  malades,  indisciplines  ou  momen- 
tanemenCdangereux. 


Adipissiop 

Les  insenses  de  toutes  categories  peuvent  etre  colloques  a Lier- 
neux,  sauf,  d’une  fagon  generale,  les  alienes  dangereux. 

l/admission  se  fait  suivant  les  formalites  prescrites  par  les 
articles  7 et  8 de  la  loi  du  18  juin  1850. 

La  Colonie  regoit  deux  categories  de  pensionnaires  ; les  alienes 
indigents  et  les  alienes  aiscs. 

Alienes  indi^ents 

Les  frais  d'entretien  des  alienes  indigents  sont^avances  a la  Colo- 
nie par  la  l^rovince  et  rembourses  partiellement  a celle-ci  par 
I’Ltat  et  le  fonds  commun  suivant  les  regies  prescrites  par  la  loi 
sur  I'Assistance  Publique.  Le  prix  de  la  journee  d’entretien, 
comprenant  frais  d’alimentation  et  de  coucher.  soins  medicaux, 
d’administration  et  de  surveillance,  est  lixe  a fr.  1,50. 

Les  malades  ont  une  chambre  convenable  a leur  seul  usage  et 
ils  partagent  la  table  d’un  nourricier  honorable. 

Les  vetements  ne  portent  aucun  signe  distinctif.  ce  sont  ceux 
de  la  classe  moycnne  de  la  localite. 

Organisation 

l-a  Colonie  de  Lierneux  est  une  institution  publique  placee  sous 
la  surveillance  d un  (iomite  permanent  d’inspection  et  de  surveil- 
lance, compose  du  Gouverneur  de  la  province  de  Liege,  President, 
du  Procureur  du  Roi  de  I'arrondissement  de  Verviers,  du  Juge 
de  Paix  du  canton  de  Stavelot  et  de  .Membres  nommes  par  le 
Gouvernement  et  la  Deputation  Permanente. 

L’organisation  des  divers  services  de  la  Colonic,  les  obligations 
des  botes  (habitants  recevant  des  alienes  aisesi  et  des  nourriciers 
(habitants  hebergeant  des  alienes  indigents),  les  devoirs  des  em- 
ployes et  agents  subalternes.  etc.,  font  I’objet  de  reglements  de- 
tailles.  approuves  par  le  Gouvernement.  L’un  est  relatif  a la  gene- 
ralite  des  services  de  la  Colonie,  I’autre  concerne  specialement  le 
service  de  I’lnlirmerie. 

Le  transfert  des  alienes  aises  et  indigents  peut  etre  contie  aux 
soins  des  Agents  speciaux,  attaches  a la  Colonie. 

Les  pensionnaires  peuvent  en  tout  temps  recevoir  la  visite  de 
leurs  parents  ou  amis,  sauf  avis  contraire  du  Medecin-Directeur. 

Pour  tous  renseignements  et  formalites  d’admission,  s’adresser 
a Monsieur  le  Docteur  DEPERON,  Directeur  de  la  Colonie,  a 
Lierneux. 


Dcs  Colonies  d’Alicpes 
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Medecin-Dii^cteiir  de  la  Colonic  Wallonne  dc  Lierneux 

Esquirol  ecrivait  cn  i8iH  : « J’ai  vu  lesalienes  nus,  couverts  de 
haillons,  n’ayant  que  la  paille  pour  se  garantir  de  la  iVoide  humi- 
dite  du  pave  sur  lequel  ils  sent  etendus.  Je  les  ai  vus  grossiere- 
ment  nourris,  prlves  d'air  pour  respirer,  d’eau  pour  etancher  leur 
soif  et  des  choses  les  plus  necessaires  a la  vie.  Je  les  ai  vus  livres  a 
de  verilables  gedliers,  abandonnes  a leur  brutale  surveillance.  Je 
les  ai  vus  dans  des  reduits  sales,  etroits,  infects,  sans  air,  sans  lu- 
miere,  enchaines  dans  des  antres  oil  Ton  craindrait  de  renfermer 
les  betes  feroces. 

Volla  ce  que  j’ai  vu  partout,  voila  comment  sont  traites  les  alie- 
nes  presque  partout  en  Europe.  » 

Plus  rien  de  tout  cela  aujourd’hui,  ni  dans  les  colonies,  ni  dans 
les  asiles  fermes.  Le  xix'sieclea,  en  quelque  sorte,  fonde  I’etude 
des  maladies  mentales  ; avec  son  debut,  coincide  I’eveil  de  I’assis- 
tance  aux  alienes,  avec  sa  fin  commence  la  desagregation  des 
grands  asiles,  en  groupements  diflferencies,  cliniques,  asiles,  hopi- 
taux,  colonies  agricoles  et  regime  familial  surveille. 

Le  traitement  par  la  famille  est  aussi  vieux  que  les  maladies 
mentales  elles-memes  car,  avant  I’erection  des  ctablissements  spe- 
ciaux,  e’etait  forcement  les  families  qui  gardaient  leur  aliene  ; en 
Belgique,  ce  mode  d’assistance  subsiste  sous  lenom  de  : seques- 
tration a domicile  (art.  25delaloi  sur  le  regime  des  alienes),  il 
est  interessant  de  lire,  a cesujet,  le  discours  prononce  par  M.  Pety 
de  Thoz6e,  Gouverneur  de  la  Province  de  Liege,  a I’ouverture  du 
Conseil  provincial  (session  de  1898).  La  sequestration  a domicile 
est  appliquee  parfois  — ce  qui  paraitra  paradoxal  moins  dans 
I’interet  des  alienes  que  des  parents  eux-memes  ; on  constate,  en 
effet,  trop  souvent,  que  les  alienes  sequestres  manquent  des  soins 
medicaux,  des  avantages  d’unc  liberte  relative  et  d une  surveil- 
lance efficace  tant  au  point  de  vue  de  la  destination  des  frais  d en- 
tretien  qu’en  ce  qui  concerne  les  conditions  d’habitat,  d alimenta- 


. tion,  etc.  ; les  seules  mesures  imposees  par  la  loi,  pour  livitcr  les 

^ abus  relatifs  au  malade  ainsi  que  I’exploitation  du  I'onds  com- 

» mun,  consistant  en  visiles  que  les  Juges  de  Paix  doivcnt  faire  tri- 
r mestriellement  a I'aliene.  — C’est  insullisant.  a tous  egards. 

• Parle  placement  de  I’aliene  dans  une  famille  etrangere,  place- 
; ment  indirect  surveille,  on  combine  les  avantages  du  traitement 
[ de  la  famille  avec  I'isolement.  c’est-a-dire  avec  le  changement  du 
milieu  qui  est  indique  demaniere  si  fornielle  dans  la  cure  dcs  ma- 
I ladies  mentales. 

Ce  systeme  familial,  depuis  des  siecles  instaure  a la  Colonie  de 
Gheel,  jouit  d une  legitime  renommec,  les  specialistes  les  plus  emi- 
nents  en  vantent  reflicacite  ct  tous  les  pays  s'clTorcent  a I’implan- 
ter  chez  eux. 

Jusqu'en  i88.),  la  plupart  des  alienistes  out  exprime  I'opinion 
que  cette  colonie  etait  inimitable  ; Gheel.  di'^ait-on,  est  le  produit 
• lent  et  successif  des  siecles  et  de  la  religion  et  on  ne  pourrait  de 
nos  jours,  parvenir  a en  creer  un  second. 

Croit-on,  disait  le  Docteur  b'alret,  qu’une  somme  de  joo  fr.  par 
an  puisse  etre  sul'lisante  pour  faire  accepter,  meme  a une  pauvre 
lamille  depaysans,  les  mille  charges  et  inconvenients  qui  resultent 
pour  elle  do  la  presence  d un  aliene,  des  soins  qu’il  exige  et  de  la 
responsabilite  qui  lui  incombe  : en  supposant  qu’on  I’acceptat  pour 
_ quelques  alienes  valides  et  travailleurs  qui  n’e.xigeraient  pres- 
qu’aucun  soin  et  qui  deviendraient  par  leur  travail  des  membres 
. actifs  et  utiles  de  la  communaute,  comment  pourrait-on  faire 
accepter  egalement  des  malheureu.x  epilepliques,  dcs  paralytiques, 
des  idiots  qui  necessitent  des  soins  frequents  et  attentifset  seraient 
pour  la  famille  une  charge  plutot  qu’un  profit  Si  on  rapproche  de 
ces  considerations,  les  craintes  qu'inspirent  les  alienes  qu’on  se 
represente  generalement  comme  redoutables  et  dangereux,  on  se 
J rendra  compte  des  negociations  nombreuses  et  infructueuses  qu’on 
[ a faites  pour  I’erection  d’une  nouvelle  colonie. 

I Pendant  longtemps,  le  Gouvernement  a poursuivi  I’etablisse- 
[ ment  de  cette  colonie  (voir  a ce  sujet  la  circulaire  adre.-^s6e  le  30 
^ aobt  1880,  par  le  .Ministre  de  la  Justice  aux  Gouverneurs  des  pro- 
I Vinces),  les  difterentes  .Administrations  a qui  Ton  s’est  .successive- 
I ment  adresse,  tout  en  reconnaissant  les  services  que  rendrait  une 
institution  de  ce  genre,  reculaient  cependant  devant  les  diflicultes 
de  pareille  entreprise. 


Telle  etait  la  question  posec  et  qui  probablement  serait  restee 
longtemps  encore  sans  solution  si  Ic  Conseil  provincial  cle  Liege 
n’eut  repondu  tavorablement  en  cleciclant,  lors  dc  la  session  ex- 
traordinaire dc  Janvier  i88^,  la  creation  d’une  Colonic  Wallonne 
d’alienes  a Lierneux. 

On  doit,  ecrit  ;M.  Oudart,  alors  inspecteur-general  des  asiles  du 
l^oyaume,  des  remerciments  a .Monsieur  Petj'  de  Thozee,  Gouver- 
neur  de  la  Province  de  Liege,  pour  I'intelligente  initiative  qu’il  a 
prise  d’ouvrir  la  voie  a un  systeme  qui,  au  point  de  vue  financier, 
comme  au  point  de  vue  de  Thumanite,  est  de  nature  a produirc 
les  meilleurs  resultats. 

Depuis  sa  fondation,  la  Colonie  Wallonne  a regu  1600  alienes  ; 
c’est  dire  qu’aujourd’hui  elle  est  convenablement  organisce. 

Iderneux,  a son  tour,  a trouve  des  imitateurs,  et  partout.  Ton 
s’efforce  d’etablir  le  systeme  familial,  bm  suite  dc  visites  laites  a 
Gheel  et  a Lierneux  notamment  par  une  Commission  du  Conseil 
general  de  la  Seine  et  de  .Membres  de  I’.Xdministration  prefecto- 
rale,  la  France  applique,  depuis  10  ans,  le  regime  colonial  a Dun- 
stir-Auron,  puis  plus  recemment  a Aynay-le-Chateau ; la  aussi, 
grace  au  concours  precieux  dc  .M.M.  les  1)''“  .Marie  et  LwolfF,  les 
essais  en  sont  entieremcnt  satisfaisants  et  il  est  a esperer  que, 
bientdt,  tons  les  pays  seront  pourvus  de  colonies;  il  ne  faut  pas, 
comme  on  vient  de  le  voir,  des  siecles  pour  laire  un  ( iheel.  il  sulHt 
de  rencontrer  — ce  qui  existe  partout  — des  lamilles  hospitalieres 
pour  recevoir  les  alienes. 

11  n’est  pas  meme  besoin  pour  tenter  I’essai  du  systeme  colonial, 
de  grands  frais  d’etablissements : comme  a Lierneux,  une  modeste 
maison  de  village  peut,  dans  le  debut,  scrvir  d inlirmeric  provi- 
soire  pour  y recevoir  les  alienes  en  observation ; evidemment  dans 
le  principe,  et  pour  habituer  les  habitants  a ne  pas  redoutei  les 
alienes,  on  choisira  ceux-ci  parmi  les  paisibles  et  les  travailleurs ; 
les  details  d’organisation,  d’administration  seront  resolus  au  jour 
le  jour  et,  dans  tous  les  pays  non  dotes  de  colonie,  on  parvicndra, 
je  le  repete,  a soumettre  au  regime  familial  bien  des  malheureux 
pour  lesquels  ne  .'^e  justifient  pas  des  mecures  de  claustration. 

Les  conditions  a remplir  pour  qu’une  colonie  soit  a la  hauteur 
des  bienfaits  qu’on  peut  en  attendre,  c est  tout  cl  abord  le  choix 
judicieux  de  son  emplacement,  dans  un  pays  salubre,  autant  que 
possible  eloigne  des  grands  centres;  les  alienes  devront,  en  toutes 


circonstances,  partager  la  vie  familiale  de  leurs  nourriciers  ; ils 
seront  places,  a deux  au  plus,  dans  les  families  : en  placer  davan- 
tage  chez  le  meme  nourricier  serait  inevitablement  faire  degenerer 
I'assistance  familiale  en  entreprise  commerciale;  ce  serait  aussi 
{ diminuer  les  bienfaits  du  systeme,  car  la  proportion  des  personnes 
I saines  d'esprit  doit  toujours,  par  rapport  aux  alienes,  etr.e  nota- 

‘ blement  superieure  de  maniere  a avoir  une  atmosphere,  une  am- 

biance de  raison  et  de  bon  sens. 

Quant  aux  dangers  de  contagion,  I’experienceseculaire  de  rrheel, 
celle  plus  recente  de  Lierneux,  etablissent  que  le  contingent  d’alie- 
nes  que  ces  communes  fournissent  a leurs  propres  Colonies  et 
. aux  asiles  n’est  nullement  superieur  a celui  des  communes  6qui- 
' valentes  du  pays. 

Kn  ce  qui  concerne  la  securite  publique,  il  est  certain  que  si  elle 
etait  reellement  compromise,  les  habitants  auraient,  depuis  long- 
temps,  renvoye  leurs  hbtes  dangereux,  les  families  se  seraient 
alarmees  et  auraient  repris  leurs  malades.  les  autorites  seraient 

. intervenues  et  les  institutions  de  Cheel  et  de  Lierneux  auraient 

dd  fermer  leurs  portes;  il  semble,  au  contraire,  que  si  beaucoup 
d’alienes  en  liberte  sont  dangereux,  c’est  simplement  parce  qu’ils 
restent  dans  le  milieu  oii  le  trouble  mental  a pris  son  origine  et 
trouve  des  circonstances  favorables  a son  developpement.  Trans- 
portes  ailleurs,  dans  un  asile  ou  dans  une  Colonie,  I’apaisement 
se  fait,  parce  que  les  malades  sont  soustraits  aux  influences  qui 
leur  etaient  funestes  et  qui  entretenaient  le  trouble  du  cerveau. 

L’experience  montre  aussi  que  les  divers  accidents  n’arrivent  pas 
plus  souvent  dans  les  colonies  que  dans  les  asiles  et  ils  y arrivent 
infiniment  moins  que  si  les  malades  etaient  soignes  dans  leurs 
propres  families. 

Le  choix  des  alienes  colonisables  doit  surtout  s’adresser  a la 
I grande  categoric  des  cas  chroniques  et  des  cas  dits  a tort  : incura- 
I bles;  moyen  avantageux  aussi  de  desencombrer  les  grands  asiles 
j oil,  par  une  anomalie  singuliere,  existent  a cote  des  quartiers 

! d agites,  des  salles  dites  : d alienes  paisibles,  consequemment  de 

i malades  qui,  la  plupart,  devraient  etre  dans  les  colonies  ! 

I 1 armi  les  chroniques  : les  idiots  et  les  imbeciles  plus  ou  moins 
eduques,  les  debiles  avec  ou  sans  delire,  un  grand  nombre  de 
; ddirants  persecutes,  les  epileptiques  a acces  peu  intenses  et  pen 
frequents,  les  dements,  les  alcooliques,  les  hysteriques,  puis  enfin 
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les  convalescents  qui  pourralent  ainsi,  en  colonie,  c’est-a-dire  sur 
un  terrain  intermediaire  entre  la  claustration  et  la  liberte,  fournir 
une  sorte  de  stage  et  prouver  ainsi  de  leur  aptitude  a vivre  de  la 
vie  sociale. 

Bref,  la  colonie  convient  : pour  tous  les  malades  qui  peuvent 
user  de  la  liberty  sans  en  abuser,  qui  aiment  le  travail  et  les  dis- 
tractions et  qui  ont  encore  de  la  place  dans  le  coeur  pour  les  senti- 
ments qu’eveillent  la  societe  et  la  famille. 

On  ne  peut  pas  dire  que  le  regime  colonial  soit  appele  a rem- 
placer  absolument  les  asiles  iermes,  mais  il  peut  s’appliquer  a des 
cas  determines  et  constituer  une  ressource.  importante  tant  au 
point  de  vue  economique  que  therapeutique. 

Mais  pour  les  malheureux  reduits  a la  vie  vegetative  ; 

Pour  les  idiots  places  au  bas  de  I’echelle  ; 

Pour  les  dements  organiques  chez  lesquels  s’accomplit  un  tra- 
vail continu  de  destruction  de  la  matiere  cerebrale  ; 

I^OLir  les  dements  paralytiques  arrives  a la  derniere  periode  de 
leur  affection  ; 

I’our  les  epileptiques  a acces  graves  et  frequents  ; 

l^our  les  malades  dont  I’etat  de  debilite  physique  s’aggrave  par 
des  deplacements  faits  presqu’in  extremis  ; 

Pour  tous  les  malades  gateux  ou  en  voie  de  le  devenir  bientot, 
les  colonies  evidemment  ne  peuvent  supporter  la  comparaison 
avec  les  asiles  speciaux  ; pour  tous  ces  malheureux  decrepits  et 
voues  a une  mort  plus  ou  moins  prochaine,  il  faut  une  alimenta- 
tion tonique,  delicate,  substantielle,  une  atmosphere  douce,  des 
ressources  materielles  de  toutes  sortes  qu  on  trouve  plus  lacile- 
ment  reunis  dans  les  hospices  que  chez  nos  nourriciers. 

On  sait  que  la  loi  sur  le  regime  des  alienes  en  lielgique  promul- 
guee  le  i8  juin  1850,  et  le  reglement  special  sur  I’etablissement  de 
Gheel,  date  du  i"  mai  1851,  ont  substitue  I’impulsion  puissante 
de  Tadministration  centrale  aux  hesitations  et  aux  tiraillement  des 
autorites  locales.  Je  ne  puis  mentionner  ici  toutes  les  prescrip- 
tions speciales  de  cette  loi  et  Iqs  reglements  qui  determinent  au- 
jourd’hui  le  regime  interieur  de  nos  colonies,  je  me  bornerai  a 
indiquer  les  deux  points  principaux  : c’est-a-dire  [’administra- 
tion generale  et  I’.organisation  du  service  medical. 

L’administration  des  Colonies  beiges  comprend,  a Gheel,  qui 
est  actuellement  institution  del’Etat,  une  Commission  superieure 
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f ainsl  qu'un  Comite,  permanent  local,  vestige  sans  doute  de  I’ori- 
gine  communale  de  la  Colonie;  a Lierneux,  institution  provincialc, 
[ I’administration  appartient  a la  Deputation  Permanente  et  a un 

• Comite  d’lnspection ; les  reglements  qui  regissent  Lierneux  ont 
ete  caiques  sur  ceux  de  Gheel,  et,  en  plusieurs  de  leurs  disposi- 
tions, on  pent  constater  les  traces  de  I’origine  communale  de  Gheel, 
c’est-a-dire  qu’on  y retrouve,  en  maints  points  des  reglements,  la 
preoccupation  qu’avaient,  peut-etre,  les  administrations  locales  de 
menager  les  nourriciers. 

A Gheel,  diverses  notabilites  de  I’endroit  interviennent  dans  le 
placement  des  alienes  ; a Lierneux,  il  n’en  est  pas  de  meme,  de 
meme  non  plus  dans  les  colonies  franijaises  ou  I’autorite  locale 
n’intervient  seulement  que  pour  delivrer  a I’aspirant  nourricier 
un  certificat  'de  moralite.  les  medecins,  responsables  de  leurs  ma- 
lades,  restant  juges  d’apprecier  si  le  postulant  reunit  les  autres 
conditions  exigibles  d un  bon  nourrieier. 

A Lierneux  comme  a Gheel,  avec  Commission  superieure  et 
Comite  dit  permanent.  Deputation  Permanente  et  Commission 
d’lnspection,  I’administration  se  compose  d’une  douzalne  de  per- 
sonnes.  C’est  trop  de  monde  pour  diriger  des  institutions  qui 
doivent  se  manifester  par  des  mesures  actives  ; telles  que  des  or- 
dres  il  donner,  des  mesures  il  prendre.  Tant  de  rouages  ne  peuvent 
que  se  mal  engrener. 

’ A ces  complications , je  prefererais  un  Medecin-Directeur 
seconde  par  un  excellent  personnel  medical,  invest!  de  pouvoirs 
etendrfs,  responsable  devant  le  Gouvernement  ou  la  Deputation  Per- 
manente, les  families,  les  alienes  et  soumis  dans  une  juste  mesure 
au  contrdle  du  Comite  central  d’lnspection  compose,  comme  on 
salt,  de  rinspecteur  general  et  de  trols  Inspecteurs-adjoints. 

L admiriistration  simplifiee  y gagnerait  en  actlvite  et  en  utilite 
et  la  position  du  .Medecin-Directeur  serait  a la  hauteur  de  tout 
j talent,  de  toute  renommee  et  pourrait  sourire  aux  plus  nobles 
^ ambitions. 

[ Le  service  medical  des  Colonies  beiges  est  assure  par  des  me- 
j decins  speclalcment  affectes  au  soin  des  alienes  ; en  dehors  de  la 
: speciahte  et  d expertise  medico-legale,  toute  autre  pratique  de  la 

f medecine  leur  est  mterdite,  tout  leur  temps  est  done  consacre  a 
^ remphr  les  indications  que  I’etat  mental  et  physique  du  malade 

• exige;  au  cours  de  ses  inspections,  le  medecin  veille,  aide  des 


gardes  de  sections,  a I’observance  des  prescriptions  relatives  a 
I’habitat,  au  regime  alimentaire,  a I’liabillement,  etc.;  il  visite  une 
fois  par  mois  Ics  incurables,  chaque  semaine,  les  curables  ; les 
alienes  a leur  tour,  se  rendent  aussi  souvent  que  de  besoin.  a la^ 
consultatibn  medicale. 

Des  rapports  journaliers  sur  I’etat  des  malades  et  sur  la  situa- 
tion des  sections  sont  remis  au  Medecin-Directeur  ; bref,  tout  est 
convenablement  organise ; on  pourrrait,  peut-etre  avec  raison, 
exiger  que  le  medecin  habitat  au  centre  de  la  section  pour  etrc 
davantage  en  contact  avec  les  alienes,  il  serait  ainsi  mieux  place 
pour  soigner  les  accidents,  surveiller  les  nourriciers.  ecouter  les 
plaintes  des  pensionnaires  ou  de  I’hbte  et  y faire  droit,  aussitot  et 
dans  la  mesure  du  possible  ; il  serait  aussi  mieux  place  pour 
sanctionner  ou  reprouver  les  mesures  de  rigueur  qui  ont  pu  etre 
prises  au  moment  d’une  crise  ; a tons  egards,  il  me  parait  qu'il  y 
a avantage  a ce  que  le  medecin  habite  au  milieu  de  ses  malades  et 
le  garde  de  section  ne  peut  qu’etre  un  assistant,  seulement. 

On  sait  que  dans  nos  colonies  existe  une  infirmerie,  asile  central, 
qui  regoit  trois  categories  de  pensionnaires  : 

1®  Les  alienes  en  observation  ; a ce  point  de  vue,  I’infirmerie 
peut  etre  consideree  comme  un  lazaret ; 

2°  Les  alienes  malades  d'affections  incidentes  et  qui  ne  peuvent 
avantageusement  etre  traites  chez  le  nourricier  ; I'infirmerie  devient 
alors  un  hdpital  ; 

3°  Les  alienes  momentanement  agites  ou  qui  ont  besoin^  d’etre 
internes  par  mesure  d’ordre;  I’infirmerie  sert  alors  de  maison 
d’isolement. 

I’our  les  motifs  qui  viennent  d’etre  enumeres,  le  nombre  d'alie- 
nes  a I’asile  central  est  plus  ou  moins  eleve,  mais  le  personnel 
inlirmler  reste  le  meme ; I’article  26  du  reglement  general  et 
organique,  pris  en  execution  de  la  loi  sur  le  regime  des  alienes, 
prescrit  qu’il  faut  au  moins  un  gardien,  (le  terme  infirmier  con- 
viendrait  mieux)  pour  dix  alienes  et,  generalement  ce  personnel 

Infirmier  passe  12  heures  en  contact  permanent  avec  des  msenses  ; 
c’est  trop  d’heures  passees  dans  une  atmosphere  de  delire,  au 
milieu  des  mllle  manifestations  de  la  folie  et,  si  la  raison  la  plus 
solide  ne  s’en  ressent  point,  le  caractere,  la  nervosite  doivent  en 
eprouver  quelque  influence  et  le  resultat  pourralt,  tout  au  moms, 
en  etre  moins  de  bienveillance  a I’egard  de  I’aliene  ; le  maximum 


d’heures  de  travail,  de  soin,  de  vcille,  me  parait  devoir  etre  regle- 
mente  et  a mon  avis,  le  service  pourrait  dans  les  asiles  et  dans  nos 
inlirmeries.  etre  organise  de  maniere  que  I’infirmier  restat,  au 
plus,  huit  heures  consecutives,  en  contact  avec  les  alienes;  cette 
mesure  aurait  aussi  pour  avantage  de  permettre  au  personnel 
de  consacrer  quelques  heures  de  la  journee  a son  instruction 
professionnelle. 

line  autre  mesure,  resultant  aussi  de  la  cohabitation  avec  des 
insenses,  consiste  dans  I’assurance  contre  les  accidents  ; les  agres- 
sions sont  frequentes  malgre  les  precautions  prises,  elles  sont 
inherentes  a la  folie,  certes,  mais  entr’autres  exemples,  un  fait 
ancien  : le  meurtre  du  Bourgmestre  de  Gheel,  I’accident  plus 
recent  de  notre  confrere  Lentz,  demontrent  a nouveau  qu’il  con- 
vient  d'assurer  les  per.sonnes  chargees,  habituellemont,  du  soin 
des  alienes.  (Medecins  et  personnel  infirmier). 

La  population  de  la  Colonie  de  Gheel  est  d’environ  iiS5o  aliends 
des  deux  .sexes,  indigents  et  pensionnaires  ai.ses  ; a Lierneux  la 
population  etait  au  31  decembre  1901,  de  263  hommes  et  de  180 
femmes,  I'augmentation  y est  de  9 alienes  sur  I’exercice  6coule  ; 
ces  colonies  pourraient  se  developper  encore  et  avec  rai.son,  le 
dernier  rapport  du  G.ouverncment  (page  15)  dit  : lorsque  le  patro- 
nage familial  organise  a fiheel  et  a I^ierneux  sera  pres  d'atteindre 
les  hmites  de  son  developpement,  il  sera  temps  encore  de  songer 
a I’etablissement  d’une  nouvelle  institution  de  ce  genre. 

I.esderniers  renseignements  statistiques  .sur  I’alienation  mentale 
ont  paru  en  1897  : 12.907  alienes  sur  une  population  totale  de 
6,q9<5.886  habitants,  soit  environ  2 alienes  par  1000  habitants 
sont  assistes  de  la  la(;on  suivante  : ' 


8,696  sont  hospitalises  dans  les  asiles  fermes  ; 

2, 392  sont  places  dans  les  colonies  de  G.heel  et  de  Lierneux  ; 

1,819  sont  sequestres  dans  leurs  families. 

# 

S’ll  fallait  hospitali.ser  dans  des  asiles,  ces  2392  malades  la 
depense  serait  considerable  et  atteindrait  pres  de  10  millions  •’  on 
■salt  en  effet,  que  chaque  place  dans  un  etablissement  coijte  en 
Irais  de  construction,  dameublement,  etc.  3,500  fr.  au  minimum  • 
voila  pour  le  cote  economique  de  la  question.  Toutefois  je  m’em- 
presse  d ajouter,  qu’en  matiere  d’assistance  la  question  financiere 
aoit  venir,  a mon  avis,  apres  les  considerations  d’humanite. 


Des  -17  etablissements  afTectes  au  traitement  de  ralienation 
mentale,  6 existent  dans  la  province  d’Anvers,  lo  dans  le  P>rabant, 

5 dans  la  b’landre  occidentale,  1 2 dans  la  Flandre  orientale,  6 
dans  le  llainaut,  5 dan^  la  province  de  Liege,  2 dans  le  Limbourg 
I dans  la  province  de  Namur  ; 3 de  ces  etablissements,  Gheel, 
Mons  et  Tournai,  apppartiennent  a I’Etat,  la  Colonie  de  Lierneux 
appartient  a la  province  de  I.iege ; les  autres  renfermant  actuelle- 
ment  une  population  d’environ  8,000  alienes,  sont  la  propriete, 
solt  d’administrations  publiques,  soit  de  particuliers.  Alais  ni 
I’Ktat  ni  ces  administrations  n’exploitent  eux-memes  en  regie 
leurs  etablissements  ; le  systeme  universcllement  adopte  est  celui 
de  I’entreprise,  limitee  toutefois  au  service  economique,  e’est  par 
I’intermediaire  des  corporations  religieuses  que  la  plupart  des 
asiles  sont  desservis  en  Belgique. 

l^a  proportion  des  malades  traites  dans  les  asiles  fermfes  est  de 
67..1V0,  dans  les  colonies  de  18.5  et  dans  les  fa.milles  de  14.  i . 

Pour  les  colonies,  cette  situation  est  relativement  prospere,  car 
dans  aucun  pays,  sauf  peut-etre  en  Ecosse,  I’assistance  familiale 
n’a  atteint  des  proportions  aussi  considerables,  Cette  situation  ira 
en  s’accentuant,  car  I’open-door,  le  regime  colonial  et  libre,  est  le 
traitement  de  I’avenir  et,  de  meme  que  le  no-restraint,  il  s’impo- 
sera  dans  Timmense  majorite  des  cas  de  I’alienation  mentale  ; il 
convient  en  effet,  que  la  crainte  que  I’alienb  inspire  fasse  place  a 
un  sentiment  de  pitie  ; il  y a dans  cette  apprehension  trop  generalc 
un  reste  de  barbarie  qui  doit  disparaitre.  Pourquoi,  dcrit  .M.  Le 
Roux,  Directeur  honoraire  a la  Prefecture  de  la  Seine,  dans  un 
rapport  remarquable  qui  vient  de  paraitre  (Revue  de  1 assistance 
familiale  du  Marie)  les  crimes  des  inconscients  inspirent-ils 
plus  d’horreur  que  les  crimes  bien  autrement  frequents  des  pas- 
sionnels  ? Nos  populations  de  Gheel,  de  Lierneux  et  de  Dun, 
sont  revenues  de  tels  prejuges  et  ce  progres  moral  considerable, 
est  a ajouter  a ceux.  qu’on  pent  attendre  des  modifications  a 
apporter  au  regime  des  alienes. 

L’aliene,  malade  du  cerveau,  doit  etre  traite  comme  les  autres 
malades  ordinaires  souffrant  soit  de  la  moelle  epiniere,  de  I’estomac, 
du  rhumatisme,  etc.,  sauf  a prescrire  des  precautions  quand  il  y 
a danger. 

L’internement  de  I’aliene  correspond  somme  toute  a I’isolement 
des  contagieux  et  la  claustration  ne  peut  se  legitimer  que 
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lorsqu’ellc  est  necessaii^e  ; il  }•  a un  cruel  abus  a enfermer  dcs 
alientis  inofTcnsifs  dont  certains  sent  si  paisibles  qu'ils  travaillenl 
dans  les  fermes,  dans  les  brasseries  et  autres  industries  annexcies 
aux  etablissements  regis  par  des  particuliers. 

La  presomption  du  peril  que  I’aliene  fait  courir  ii  la  societe 
decoule  d’un  ancien  prejugc  et  les  consequences  en  sont  aflreuses. 
Si  on  consulte  les  tableaux  statistiques  dc  I'encellulcment  et  des 
moyens  de  contrainte  (dernier  rapport  du  Ciouvernement  sur  les 
asiles  beiges)  on  constate  en  efifet  que  ^o  o/o  des  malades  ont  etc 
soumis  pendant  un  temps  plus  ou  moins  long  a I’un  ou  I'autre 
moyen  de  coercition  (mise  en  cellule,  camisole  de  force,  fauteuil 
de  force,  entraves  aux  pieds,  etc.).  J’admets  que,  par  suitd  de 
l insuflisance  du  personnel,  du  defaut  d’installation.  etc..  I’emploi 
des  moyens  de  contrainte  a ete  justifie.  mais  Tagitation  une  fois 
tombee,  raliene  redevenu  paisible,  pourquoi  continuer  la  reclusion  .- 
alor's  quo  1 on  constate,  et  avec  le  temps  on  en  arrivera  a cette 
constatation  — qui,  il  y a cent  ans,  eut  semble  un  reve,  — que 
tres  souvent  I'aliene  peut  etre  laisse  en  'liberte  surtout  lorsqu'on 
le  sort  du  milieu  oil  il  trouve  des  causes,  meme  imaginaires, 
cl  irritation  et  de  violence  ; le  regime  des  colonies  evite  ii  la 
generalite  des  malades  trois  choses  douloureuses  inherentes  ii  la 
vie  des  asiles  : la  sequestration,  I'oisivete  et  le  contact  avec  d’autres 
alienes. 

Dans  la  seance  du  Senat  du  2^  levrier  i8q6.  .M.  Lejeune,  ancien 
Ministre  de  la  Justice,  disait  : « Nous  possedons,  dans  notre  pays, 
pour  le  .soulagement  des  maux  de  I’alienation  mentale,  unc 
institution  qui  fait  1 admiration  du  monde  entier,  la  Colonie  de 
frheel.  et  1 on, assure  que  la  Lolonie  de  Lierneux  s est  mise  au 
rang  des  meilleures  institutions  de  ce  genre.  IVocurer  ii  tons 
les  alienes  dont  1 etat  mental  n exige  pas  imperieusemcnt  la 
sequesti ation,  le  bienlait  du  regime  familial,  n’enfermcr  dans  un 
asile  que  ceux  dont  la  tolie  est  dangereuse  et  ceux  pour  qui  la 
sequestration  est  une  condition  de  guerison,  ne  plus  faire  de  I’asile 
qu  un  hbpital  aflecte  au  traitement  des  alienes  curables  ou  un 
regime  siir  pour  les  alienes  incurables  dont  les  penchants  morbide® 
ne  comportent  pas  le  regime  familial,  tel  est  I'ideal  qui  apparait 
dans  les  appreciations  unanimes  dont  le  regime  familial  est 
aujouid  hui  1 objet  de  la  part  des  medecins  alienistes.  » 

Et  dans  le  rapport  sur  la  situation  des  asiles  d’alienes  en  Belgique 
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presente  aux  Chambres,  en  1893,  l^egercm,  anclen  .Ministre 

cle  la  Justice,  on  lit  le  passage  suivant  ; « If  est  permis  d’aflirmcr 
— quoique  les  statistiques  reiterees,  faites  par  le  Gouvernement, 
n’aient  fourni  que  cles  clonnees  incxactes  ou  incompletes  — que 
les  asilcs  fcrmes  contiennent  cle  nombreux  maladcs  dont  la  place 
est  marquee  dans  les  colonies  ou  ils  bcneficient  largement  de  la 
vie  libre,  tandis  que  I’internement  dans  un  asile  constitue  pour 
eux  un  supplice  aussi  douloureux  qu’inutile.  » Kn  attenuant 
quelque  peu  les  restrictions,  peut-etre  etroites,  posees  par  les 
reglements  a I'entree  de  la  colonie,  on  parviendrait  probablement 
a soumettre  au  regime  familial,  dont  I’eloge  n’est  plus  a faire, 
touS' les  alienes  pour  lesquels  ne  se  justifient  pas  des  mesures  de 
sequestration  proprement  elite. 

Pour  les  alienes  chroniques,  pour  les  malades  inofTensifs,  les 
convalescents,  les  demis-fous,  la  sequestration  ne  se  justilie  pas  ; 
ils  ne  sont  pas  dangereux,  et  ils  peuvent,  en  tous  cas,  recevoir, 
dans  nos  colonies,  les  solns  generaux  et  speciaux  qu  ils  reclament; 
ils  n’y  trouveront  peut-etre  pas  toutes  les  conditions  de  confort  et 
cralimentation  qu’offrent  nos  asiles  fermes,  mais  ils  y beneficieront 
de  la  liberte  substituee  a la  claustration,  de  rinOuence  bienfaisante 
de  I'air  des  champs,  du  travail  et  des  distractions,  des  relations 
de  sympathie  s’etablissant  entre  les  habitants  et  leurs  malades. 

11  y a plus,  les  asiles  fermes  sont  loin  de  constituer  un  milieu 
favorable  au  point  de  vue  de  I’entretien  et  de  la  reparation  des 
fonctions  cerebrales  et  mon  distingue  collegue  l^eeters,  de  Gheel, 
estime  avee  raison  que  les  stimulants  habituels  de  1 intelligence 
y font  defaut,  la  famille,  Timage  reduite  de  la  societe  et  la  societe 
elle-meme  ou  I’homme  a I’etat  normal,  recueille  les  impressions 
qui  (iveillent  le  travail  de  I’esprit,  n’existent  pas  pour  I’aliene 
enferme. 

I.,es  gemissements  et  les  plaintes  des  uns  ; les  cris,  les  chants  et 
les  eclats  de  rire  des  autres  ; les  idees  delirantes  de  toutes 
especes  que  des  cerveaux  tourmentes  ne  demandent  souvent  qu  ii 
communiquer,  tout  cela  est  lait  pour  troubler  et  affaiblir  les 

facultes.  -If  - ' A 

A qui  voulez-vous  qu’ils  s’attachent  dans  les  asiles  fermes.-'  Au 

medecin  qui  passe  une  ou  deux  fois  par  jour,  qui  leur  temoigne 
de  I’interet,  mais  qui  est  dans  Timpossibilite  de  s’occuper  d eu.x  .- 
Au  personnel  servant.-  mais  les  infirmiers  ont  des  centaines  de 
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malades  a soigner  ; souvent  ils  ne  font  qu’aller  et  venir  et  la  popu- 
lation cle  I asile  se  renouvelle  sans  ccsse.  A leur  compagnon  d in- 
lortune.-  mais  I’aliene  qui  nc  comprend  pas  sa  propre  situation 
apprccic  parlaitement  celle  des  malheureux  qui  I’cntourcnt.  I^eur 
litat  est  a ses  ycux  un  etat  d'inferiorite.  il  refuse  de  se  lier  avcc 
eux ; les  alienes  soeiables  avce  les  pcrsonnes  sensees  s’eloignent 
des  autres  alienes.  II  est  rare  d’en  reneontrer  qui  nouent  des  rela- 
tions d amitie.  11  est  rare,  pour  le  meme  motif  et  c’est  le  cote 
favorable  d'une  situation  qui  ne  Test  pas.  en  general,  de  voir  les 
complots  se  tramer  et  recevoir  un  commencement  d'execution. 

Qui  a vu  une  cour  d asile,  si  ornee  de  fleurs  qu  elle  soit.  ecrit 
•M.  Le  Roux  (rapport  cite)  a senti  I’oppression  de  cette  existence 
terrible  oil  le  malade  est  enferme.  avec  des  lous.  alors  que  sou- 
\ent  il  ne  se  sent  pas  lou  lui-meme.  Des  murs  partout,  des  inlir- 
miers  et  des  inlirmieres.  — c est  le  terme  administratif,  (mais  les 
malades  disent  des  gardiens  et  des  gardiennes)  — qui,  malgre 
tout  leur  devotiment  et  leur  patience,  ne  peuvent  pas  s’occuper 
de  chacun  des  malades.  les  distraire,  leur  tenir  compagnie. 

S isolcr  est  impossible,  impossible  aussi  de  trouver  le  calmc, 
mais  toujours  et  partout  I excitation  et  les  mille  manilestations  de 
la  lolie  : la  nuit  meme  est  troublee  par  les  cris  et  les  plaintes  des 
\oisins  de  chambree  et  le  sommeil,  ce  grand  reparateur  des 
troubles  du  cerveau,  est  bien  difficile  a venir  : pendant  le  jour,  les 
dortoirs  sont  generalement  gais,  riants,  convenablement  ae’res, 
mais  la  nuit  quelle  atmosphere  lourde  et  malsaine  doit  regner 
dans  ces  quarticrs  oii  lo.  20  et  meme  qo  dormeurs  sont  agglo- 
meres  dans  une  meme  salle  quelque  grande  qu'elle  soit  ! 

_ fm  lamille,  1 aliene  trouve  le  repos  pendant  la  nuit ; pendant  le 
jour,  il  se  meut  dans  un  milieu  de  gens  sains  d'esprit  et  bientdt  il 
se  prend  lui  aussi  a s interesser  a la  maison  qui  I’heberge. 

Jusque  la  perdu  dans  les  grandes  salles  d’un  asile  et  y vivant 
c une  vie  artificielle,  simple  numero  d’un  groupement,  ifn’avait. 

il  ne  pouvait  avoir  aucune  individualite. 

Dans  le  milieu  familial  oii  il  est  seuLdeson  genre,  toutchano-e- 
son  caractere,  son  energie,  sa  volonte  s’eveillent.  Alors  que'’ ij 
seule  Kssue  des  hospices  etait  la  mort,  il  y a dans  la  vie  de  famillc 
comme  un  espoir  de  guerison.  et  celle-ci  ne  fut-ellc  pas  complete 
que  les  resultats  en  .seraient  encore  louables,  car  faire  d’un  mal- 
heureux qu  il  sort  moms  malheureux,  n’est-ce  pas  un  mode  de 
guerison  .- 


Pour  arriver  a soumettre  au  regime  familial  lesalicnes  abusive- 
ment  internes,  dit  le  rapport  du  Gouvernement  (annees  1SH3  a 
1S92,  p.  15)  il  conviendrait  de  combattre  des  causes  multiples, 
difliciles;  je  ne  les  rappellerai  pas,  je  me  bornerai  a formuler  le 
voeu  suivant,  facilement  realisable  : 

Plus  d’asile  nouveau  tant  qu’il  y a place  dans  les  colonies,  un 
peu  plus  de  transferts  pour  prevenir  Tencombrement ! 

L'encombrement,  Tagglomeration  dans  un  meme  cspace  d’in- 
dividus,  meme  sains,  est  pernicieux  a tons  egards,  il  Test  davan- 
tage  en  ce  qui  concerne  les  alienes,  et  aussi  au  point  de  vue  pro- 
phylactique  des  maladies  contagieuses,  enlever  20  "A,  de  leur  popu- 
lation a certains  asiles  serait  autrement  eflicace  que  la  desinfec- 
tion  sous  toutes  ses  formes. 

I^es  asiles  et  les  colonies  sont  deux  modes  d’assistance  qui  ont 
chacun  leur  raison  d’etre  ; ils  doivent  s’entr’aider  et  unir  tous 
leurs  efforts  pour  le  soulagement  des  maux  de  I'alienation 
mentale.  L’humanite  le  prescrit  et  la  raison  la  justilie. 


ASSISTANCE  FAMILIALE  EN  ECOSSE 


Par  -M.  I-.:  D'  .MAPIK 

PLACEMENT  DES  ALIENES  DANS  LES  FAMILLES 


Nous  croyons  utile  de  rapporler  un  expose  tire  dcs  rapports  des  commissai- 
res  sur  I'dtat  du  systcme  familial  en  Keosse  et  les  resultats  de  I'inspection 
onicielle  qui  en  est  orp:anisce. 

Tous  les  pensionnalres,  s’ils  sont  detenus  dans  les  etablissements  d alieMies, 
sont  soumis  au  controle  des  Commissioners  in  l,unacy  of  Scotland  et  tous  les 
alicnes  indigents  places  dans  des  asiles  ou  chez  des  particuliers  leur  sont 
signalers  ct,  des  lors,  couches  sur  dcs  registres  ad  hoc  et  soumis  aux  inspections. 

-Mais  dans  le  cas  de  pensionnaircs  places  chez  des  particuliers,  c est-a-dire  do 
non  indigents  non  internes,  il  faut,  pour  que  I'inspection  s'en  occupe,  trois 
circonstanccs  : 


I Soil  que  le  particulier  qui  a recueilli  1 aliene  en  fassc  unc  speculation  ct 
que  ce  dernier  presente  un  desordre  mental  constituant  I'alicJnation  confirmee  ; 

c I.n  dehois  de  la  speculation  du  particulier,  si  le  maladc  I'est  depuis  plus 
d’un  an  et  est  I'obiet  de  sequestration  forcee  a la  chambre  avec  moyens  de 
restratu  et  de  coercition  quelconques,  en  un  mot  s’il  est  soumis  a de  inauvais 
traitements  ; 

?•  S’il  possede  des  biens  qu’une  Cour  de  justice  ait  places  en  curatelle. 

Ainsi  on  comprendra  qu’un  certain  nombre  de  patients,  vivant  en  famille  et 
n'etant  I’objet  d'aucunc  exploitation  ni  de  traitements  cruels  et  trop  restVictifs 
de  leur  liberte,  demeurent  en  dehors  des  inspections. 

Lnfin  il  suffit  egalement.  pour  que  les  inspectcurs  ne  les  visitent  pas.  que  dcs 
malades  mcme  places  chez  des  particuliers  en  locataircs,  soient  I’objet  d un  rap- 
port medical  nc  concluant  pas  a 1 alienation  caracterisee  et  permettanl  de  penser 
que  la  durcc  du  placement  pourra  ne  pas  exceder  six  mois. 

.\insi  garantis  de  tout  abus  en  ce  qui  concerne  lesquelques  alicnes qu'ils  n'ins- 
pcctcnt  pas,  les  Commissioners  appliquent  tous  Icurs  .soins  a I’inspection  des 
autres,  dont  le  nombre  est  encore  considerable. 

Ce  nombre  est  variable  et,  bien  qu'actuellement  en  accroissement,  a ete  en 
diminuant  dans  la  periodede  iBooa  187O.  C’est  que  les  preventions  contre  le 
systeme  ont  eu  leurs  avocats,  en  ICcosse,  ct  a une  epoque  oil  le  systeme  familial 
paraissait  condamne  chez  nous,  consecutivement  aux  discussions  des  societes 
savantes,  le  corps  medical  ecossais  semble  en  avoir  subi  le  contrecoup  Mais  I’un 
des  inspectcurs,  A.  Mitchell,  des  le  debut,  lutta  contre  ces  preventions  et  montra 
que  les  attaques  dont  le  systeme  etait  I'objet  portaient  sur  des  points  d'applica- 


lion  dtireclucuv,  mais  susccpliblcs  de  pcrfcctionncmenl.  Lit,  de  fait,  il  enireprit, 
dans  .sa  sphere.  I’amelioralion  des  installations  matcriellcs,  I'education  des  nour- 
riciers,  el  convainquit  scs  collegues  de  I’inspeelion  qui  rimilerenl,  cl.  des  1-78, 
le  nomhre  de  eelte  categoric  de  malades  se  releva.  De  158^  oil  il  ctail  tombe,  il  ne 
cessa  de  s'elever  depuis,  et  a I'heure  acluelle  cc  syslcnic  developpc  el  consiam- 
ment  perfeclionne  par  I'inspection  assisic  un  nombre  dc  malades  presque  egal  a 
celui  qu’assistaicnt  au  debut  Ics  asiles  fermes.  [.‘ascension  dc  la  courbe  du 
/’.  D.  syslfin  altcinl  en  efl'el  le  point  de  depart  de  cclle  de  I'assistancc  par  les 
asile.s. 

Si,  d’aulre  part,  on  considere  le  nombre  des  malades  soumis  au  premier  sys- 
teme  par  rapport  au  nombre  total  des  aliemis  d'Ecosse,  on  voit  que  la  proportion 
2qa8  sur  ii,66q  donne  20,81  pour  100  de  malades  jouissanl  du  patronage  familial. 

Rappelons  que  nous  nc  comptons  ici  que  les  placements  familiaux  controls 
par  I'inspection  et  qu’il  y en  a encore  en  dehors  de  ce  nombre  jusqu'a  31  sur 
69  = qq,o  pour  100  dans  certains  comtes  (Inverness  el  Caithness). 

I. a repartition  des  malades  esl  variable  suivanl  les  comics,  ce  qui  tienl  aulanl 
aux  tendances  doclrinales  des  inspecteurs  locaux  el  des  medecins  d'asiles  qu  au 
nomhre  cl  a I’iniporlance  de  ccs  a&iles  cux-memes  dans  les  differenls  comtes. 

C'est  ainsi  que  pour  les  comtes  du  Nord  (Shetlands  et  Orknay.s)  55  sur  9-1  el 
53  sur  57,  soil  58,51  el  92,98  pour  100  sonl  places  dan.-,  les  families. 
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.\  Lanark ?79-Sur 
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A Linlithgow ... . i6  sur  98  soit  16,32  pour  100. 

■\  Nairn 9 sur  28  soit  1.1,28  — 

.V  Peebles....^...  3 sur  26  soit  11,55  — 

■\  Perth 113  sur  9.35  soit  25,39  — 

.\  Renfrew (>8  sur  926  soit  i5,9(>  — 

.V  Ross ii.|  sur  306  soit  37,25  — 

.\  Roxburgh 19  sur  125  soit  15, ^.3  — 

.\  Selkirk 6 sur  27  soit  22,22  — 

Stirling 35  sur  298  soit  19,11  — 

■\  Sutherland....  36  sur  87  soit  91,57  — 

.\  Wigtown 93  sur  115  soit  37,39  — 


L’an  dernier  il  y avait  131  placements  de  ce  genre  pour  les  pensionnaires  et 
2,297  pour  les  indigents,  soit  un  total  dc  2,928. 

53  dcs  pensionnaires  etaient  en  outre  interdits  et  la  curatelle  de  leurs  biens 
ordonnee  par  jugcments  des  Cours  des  Sessions  ou  des  ScherilTs. 

95  sur  Ic  nombre  total  (pensionnaires  et  indigents)  Etaient  places  dans  dcs 
maisons  specialement  aulorisees  a rccevoir  le  maximum  dc  9 patients. 

\'oici  ce  (.jue  dit  a ce  sujet  \\.  le  D'  l-'raser : 

((  J’ai  a signaler  que  la  situation  ct  la  surveillance  dcccs  malades  est  agenera- 
lemcnt  parler  des  plus  satisfaisantes.  Leur  installation  ct  leur  entourage  sont 
parlaitement  cn  rapport  avee  la  pension  payee  et  ils  jouissent  dc  la  liberte  ct  du 
privilege  de  la  vie  de  menage.  )) 

.M.  le  D'  Lawson  dit  dc  meme  : 

« Je  n ai  eu  en  aucune  circonstanre  I'occasion  de  fairc  d'observations  concer- 
nant  les  modific.nions  a apporter  a la  fa^on  dont  etaient  traites  ces  malades.  J'ai 
trouye  qu’ils  Etaient  assistes  d’une  maniere  appropriee  a leur  etai  mental  (chro- 
nicite)  et  en  rapport  avec  leurs  habitudes  socialcs  ant^rieures.  )) 

Lc  nombre  des  malades  ainsi  places  a augmente  depuis  1888  ; il  etait  de  2.270; 

I annee  suivante.  il  a ete  de  2.297.  Get  accroissement  de  27,  quoique  faible,  n est 
pas  du  a 1 action  des  autorites  dc  quelques  paroisses,  comme  le  cas  s’etait  pre- 
sente  pour  1 accroissement  analogue  des  annees  precedentes. 

11  y a cu  augmentation  dans  la  plupart  des  comtes. 

Ceux  au  contraire  oil  il  y a eu  diminution  sont  ceu.x  dWberdeen,  .\yr,  Fife 
Haddington,  Kincardine  ct  Perth,  ou  existent  de  nombreux  et  grands  asiles. 

.Mais  on  ne  saurait  trop  rccommander  aux  autorites  paroissiales  toute  I'impor- 
tance  qu  il  y a a tenir  la  main  a evacucr  les  chroniques  des  asiles  par  le  moyen 
du  Private-system. 

« Nous  sommes  heureux  de  voir  que  generalemcnt  elles  comprennent  I'urgence 
qu  il  y a a lairc  cesser  un  internement  qui  n’est  plus  utile  et  porte  sur  un 
malade  qui  n’est  plus  dans  les  conditions  oil  le  traitementi  I’asile  puisse  lui  etre 
profitable.  » (Rapport  d inspection  generale). 


Nous  emprunlons  d'aulrc  part  au  rapport  de  I'inspection  de  M.  le  D'  Fraser  les 
passages  caracldrisliques  qui  suivent  ; 

l^cs  avantages  qui  rcsultent  du  transferemenl  dans  dcs  mcnages  privcs  des 
nliencs  tout  d'abord  traites  a I'asile  sonl  ; 

i”  I. a restitution  d un  domicile  et  d un  entourage  habituels  ; 

2"  Line  augmentation  proporlionnellc  de  contentement  (cn  meme  temps  qu  unc 
diminution  de  prix  coulanl)  ; 

3"  Un  bicn-elre  materiel  inherent  a la  maison  privee  : 

q”  Une  modification  heureuse  de  I'etat  mental; 

5°  Une  plus  grande  facilitd  de  se  rendre  utile  pour  subvenir  a ses  besoins  ct 
avoir  quelque  petit  emploi  remundrd. 

1.  — La  vie  de  cottage  ou  dans  un  menage  de  travailleurs  a etc  consideree 
comme  ne  convenant  guere  a des  aliends  indigents  incurables  ou  afTaiblis,  et  la 
maison  du  pavsan  a etd,  ii  ce  point  de  vue.  asscz  malmenee. 

Ncanmoins  il  faut  bien  se  rappeler  que  fimmense  majorile  des  aliencs  indi- 
gcnls  sonl  nes  el  onl  vccu  dans  ce  milieu  et  avec  le  meme  genre  de  vie,  qu'ils  y onl 
loujours  ete  habitues  et  qu'il  Icur  est  en  quelque  sorle  congenital.  I,c  principe  du 
Private  system  consisle  a lirer  le  malade  d un  milieu  en  quelque  sorte  artificicl 
(I’asile)  pour  le  replacer  dans  son  milieu  habituel,  aulremenl  dil  dans  ses  condi- 
tions nalurelles  d’exislence. 

Fnvoyes  a I’asile  de.  la  maison  du  Iravailleur  ils  y reviennenl,  et  quelque  excel- 
lent que  puisse  etre  I’asile  oil  ils  etaient  places,  une  fois  que  1 etat  aigu  suscepti- 
ble d’y  elre  traitea  passe  a la  chronicite  ou  a I’incurabilite,  il  n’y  a pas  de  me- 
thode  preferable  a cellc  qui  consisle  a rendre  le  malade  ii  des  conditions  de  vie 
aussi  idenliques  que  possible  a cellede  son  milieu  anlerieur. 

2,  — J’ai  remarque  une  expression  gencrale  de  satisfaction  parmi  les  maladcs 
dans  les  families.  11  est  ires  rare  qu'ils  demandenl  ii  etre  renvo,ycs  ii  1 asile  d’oii 
ils  viennent.  Au  contraire  quand  on  menace  d’y  renvoycr  un  malade  qui  se 
conduit  mal,  e’est  un  moyen  d'avoir  de  lui  la  promesse  d’unc  meilleure  conduite 
a I’avenir  et  la  pricrc  qu'on  le  laisse  encore  cn  famille.  Cellc  satisfaction  des 
maladcs  est  un  grand  avantage  moral  pour  eux  comme  pour  les  gens  normaux 
d’aillcurs,  el  quand  une  melhode  d’assislance  apportc  cel  element  de  bicn-etre  on 
doit  le  developper  aulant  que  possible. 
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3.  — Le  bien-etre  materiel  des  malades  transleres  de  I'asile  dans  les  families 
est  tres  reel.  Je  n’hesite  pas  a dire  meme  que  la  same  gencrale  esl  mcilleurc  quc 
celle  des  malades  de  la  meme  classe  places  dans  les  asiles. 

Ce  parait  elre  la  consequence  naturelle  d'une  condition  de  vie  morale  plus 
normalc.  Dans  mes  rapports,  j’ai  toujours  appele  I'attention,  avcc  insislancc,  sur 
les  avanlages  materiels  inherents  au  sjslcme  familial. 

l.a  proportion  des  diices,  qui  est  au  plus  de  5 ou  o pour  luo  par  an,  esl  seulc- 
menl  constitude  par  les  infirmes  ct  avances  en  age. 

yVyant  toujours  des  exemples  de  gens  raisonnables  le  malade  en  subit  I'inlluence 
constante  et  est  amend  naturellement  a modeler  sa  conduite  sur  celle  de  ses 
compagnons. 

On  observe  ce  changemcnt  tres  rapidement,  et  des  malades  qu  a une  premiere 
visitc  on  serail  tentd  de  porter  comme  devant  retourner  a I’asile,  apres  sursis, 
ii  un  second  examen  sonl  retrouves  Iransformds  cl  lout  a fail  prcls  a subir  avcc 
le  plus  grand  profit  le  traitement  familial. 

Des  cas  dcsesperds  ont  etc  ainsi  amdliores;  c'csl  ce  que  Ic  D'  Tunbull  appelle 
spiriluellement  1’  « action  tuniquc  » du  Private  svlcm. 

Neanmoins  il  est  des  cas  qui  ne  se  modifienl  en  aucunc  fai;on.  cl  qui  sonl  meme 
refractaires  au  regime  au  point  de  ndcessilcr  la  rdinldgralion  dans  un  asile  do 
chroniques. 

llalons-nous  d'ajouler  que  c'cst  la  une  minorite  inllme.  .M.  le  D'  Robertson 
evalue  au  tiers  du  nombre  total  des  abends  places  la  proportion  reelle  deceux  qui 
pourraienl,  sans  encombrc.  profiler  du  mode  d'assisiance  familial.  (Congrcs  de 
Londres.  Psychiah  \). 

1.  — Le  placement  en  famille  permet  au\  malades  inoffensifs  et  incurables  de 
s'organiser  une  existence  utile  leur  permellanl  de  s'entretenir  un  pcu  cl  d avuir 
un  salaire  qui  vienne  alleger  le  fardeau  des  (rais  supporids  par  les  conlribuables. 

En  efiet,  souvenl  les  parents  du  malade  font,  soil  enlierement,  soil  parlielle- 
mcnt  relever  le  malade  du  « role  des  pauvres  » lorsqu'ils  le  voient  dans  une 
situation  aussi  avantageuse  el  en  quelque  sorlc  utilise. 

.■\insi,  non  seulemeni  par  son  moindre  coiit,  mais  aussi  par  ce  dernier  motif, 
le  sysleme  familial  oflre  au  point  de  vue  budgdtaire  tout  avantage  sur  I’asile. 

Ran  dernier,  7 aliends  indigcnts  du  district  oii  j’etais  inspecleur  ont  die  ainsi 
rayds  de  la  listc  des  indigents,  comme  capables  de  subvenir  eux-memes  a leurs 
besoins. 

Dans  un  nombre  de  cas  bien  plus  considdrable,  des  malades  qui  ne  se  sullisaicnt 
pas  enlierement  ont  du  moins  allege  singulierement  le  prix  qu’ils  coiiiaicnt  a leur 
paroisse  par  leur  cmbauche  a des  iravaux  bien  remunerds. 

Heaucoup  s enorgucillissent  des  habits  qu’ils  ont  ainsi  acquis,  l.’un  me  disait 
qu  en  37  ans  d asile  il  n’avait  gagnd  quc  q pence,  ct  qu’en  2 ans  de  systeme  fa- 


milial  il  avail  gagnc  plus  clc  7 livrcs.  Aussi  avail-il  achelc  unc  malic  cl  unc 
colleolion  complcie  de  vclemcnls  du  dimanche  qu'il  me  faisail  admirer! 

Quand  un  syslcme  a les  diflcMxnls  hons  eficls  que  nous  vcnons  de  dire,  il  semble 
bien  qu  il  mcrile  qu  on  Ic  dcvcloppc.  Il  pout  avoir  ses  dcfauls  el  ses  inconvc- 
nicnls,  mais  ils  sonl  ni  plus  ni  moins  scricux  que  ceux  de  lous  les  aulrcs  syslcmes. 

C/io/.v  d f'ayauetil  dcs  iiuiiniciui  s.  — Le  monlant  ncccssairc  cl  suflisanl  de  la 
rcmuncialioii  dcs  nourricicrs  csl  regie  par  les  inspeeleurs.  1 .’experience  el  le  lad 
de  CCS  derniers  esi  indispensable  poursa  lixalion,  car  elle  vane  selon  les  localiies. 
Bien  que  des  regies  generales  doivenl  C-lre  posces,  il  y a lieu  de  lenir  comple  des 
circonslances  parliculicres  de  lieu  en  meme  lemps  que  des  exigences  indi viduelles 
speciales  dans  cerlainS  cas. 

Le  D'  I.awson,  dans  son  rapporl  general,  a ciudie  celle  queslion. 

En  principe  geneu-al,  I'indemnite  pour  le  mainlien  d'un  aliene  Indigent  dans  unc 
maison  etrangerc  doil  etre  fixee  de  lellc  sorle  qu  elle  assure  au  gardien,  outre  le 
legitime  dedommagemenl  auquel  il  a droit  comme  logeur.  une  retribution  speciale 
eu  egard  a I'etat  parliculier  du  pensionnaire.  j’ai  ctabli  que  I'indemnite  devail 
etre  de  0 a 7 schillings  par  semainc,  dans  les  circonstanccs  ordinaircs  pour  re- 
pondre  a un  dedommagemenl  suHisani.  Je  me  siiis  base  sur  unc  cnquetc  failc, 
d’une  pari  sur  ce  que  coiitc  la  vie  ordinaire  dans  les  difl'erenles  parlies  de  I'Ecosse, 
el  de  I autre  sur  le  prix  moyen  de  journee  dcs  ouvriers  agricoles  el  autres.  Celle 
somme  a etc  prise  comme  base  uniforme  d une  juste  remuneration  el  I'odre  cn 
a etc  regulieremeni  acceplee,  ce  qui  montre  qu  elle  repond  aux  exigences  econo- 
miques.  Unc  elevation  de  rindemnite  au-dessus  de  7 schillings  par  semainc 
pourrait  devenir  prejudiciabic.  Tout  d'abord  les  sommes  allouees  aux  families 
gardiennes  de  Icurs  propres  maladcs  tendent  a s’accroilre  en  proportion  de  cellos 
allouees  aux  gardiens  elrangers;  or  il  n'est  pas  convenablc  qu'unc  telle  elcAalion 
de  ce  prix  pousse  les  families  ii  considerer  la  maladie  d’un  des  leurs  comme  une 
source  de  benefices.  Daulre  part,  l augmentaiion  de  ces  allocations  pourrait 
tenter  une  classc  dc  nourricicrs  qui,  bien  qu’on  puisse  peul-elre  en  cblenir  le 
meme  devouement  que  des  gardiens  presents,  offriraienl  cependant  moins  dc 
garantics,  comme  n’elanl  pousscs  que  par  I'appal  du  gain.  Le  nourricier  ideal  esl 
celui  dont  la  maison,  quoique  sullisante  au  point  dc  vue  de  1 hygiene,  est  cepen- 
danl  assez  restreintc  pour  obligor  les  commensaux  a vivre  dans  une  veritable 
inlimile  avee  les  malades.  11  est  louchanl  dc  voir  ces  derniers  sc  melcr  aux  soins 
du  menage,  avec  la  famille  du  gardien,  dans  son  humble  maison.  Dans  une  de- 
meure  plus  vaste  on  courrail  le  risque  de  voir  les  gardiens  s isoler  dc  leurs 
pensionnaires  et  les  abandonner  aux  soins  de  domesliques.  J'ai  souxxnl  eu  occa- 
sion de  constater  que  les  gardiens,  avec  o a 7 schillings  par  semainc,  arrivaient 
a nourrir  et  a traitor  convenablemenl  leurs  pensionnaires,  lout  en  ayant  un  profit 
suflisant. 


J'ai  cu  d autre  part,  dans  mcs  vinites  dans  les  districts,  occasion  dc  trouvcr 
des  malades  places  en  famille.  qui  n’auraient  pas  du  y etre  envoycs  si  un  cxamen 
prcalable  suffisant  eut  <5te  fait.  Or  11  s’cst  trouve  souvent  que  Ic  bon  sens  et  la 
douceur  des  f'ardicns  en  ont  eu  raison  et  ont  provoque  une  telle  amelioration  que 
nous  n'avons  pas  insiste  pour  la  reintcfrration  des  patients  dans  un  asile.  11  se 
trouve  aussi  que  des  malades  anciennement  places  chan-'cnt  et  deviennent  moins 
susceptibles  du  traitement  familial.  Les  gardiens,  generalemenl.  luttent  contre 
Cette  dirticulte  non  sans  succes.  ayant  peine  ii  sc  separcr  de  pensionnaires  aux- 
quels  ils  se  sont  attaches.  Dans  un  cas  meme.  i'ai  vu  une  vieille  malade.  apres 
des  ictus  repetes,  devenuc  paralysee  et  completement  demente  : je  preserivis  la 
reintegration  a I hospice  oil  clle  serait  plus  con venablement  placee  pour  le  traite- 
ment de  son  etat  mental  et  dc  sa  faiblesse  physique  : mais  la  gardienne  implora 
qu’elle  lui  soil  laissee,  bien  qu'elle  eiit  pu  avoir  a la  place  une  autre  malade 
facile.  Je  I'autorisai  a la  conserver.  bien  que  la  malade  fiit  malpri>pre  dans  ses 
vetements,  lacerat  sa  literie  et  sortit  dc  son  lit  toutes  les  nuits.  Pendant  deux  ans 
la  gardienne  dut  coucher  a son  chevet  pour  I'empecher  d’abimer  la  literie  et  de 
sortir  du  lit.  Par  une  constante  surveillant:e  de  jour  et  de  nuit,  elle  la  soigna  si 
tendrement  qu'en  aucune  institution  on  n eat  pu  realiser  des  cond itions  aussi 
favorables  de  traitement  individuel.  Ln  regie  gcMicrale.  toutefois,  je  desapprouve 
le  placement  dans  les  families  dc  malade.s  aussi  dilliciles  et  malpropres,  et  cepen- 
dant  j’ai  cu  plusicurs  fois  la  main  forcee  par  les  circon>tances.  et  j'ai  pu  voir  de 
tels  malades  tirer  dc  leur  placement  chc/  des  particuliers  une  amelioration  rapide 
et  inattenduc.  l out  depend  d’ailleurs  de  I'encrgie  ou  du  tact  des  noufriciers.  I ne 
menagire  a d'ailleurs  tout  interet  a preserver  sa  malade  de  la  malproprete,  bien 
plus  encore  qu’une  inlirmiere  d'asile;  elle  evite  ainsi  un  surcroit  de  travail  desa- 
greable. 

( >n  peut  ajouter.  a tout  cc  qui  precede,  ainsi  que  le  fait  judicieiisemeni  icmar- 
quer  M.  Fere,  que  les  accidents  ne  sonl  pas  plus  nombreux  dans  les  maisons 
privecs  que  dans  les  asiles  : que  les  evasions  y sont  rares. 

Quant  aux  accidents  scxuels,  ils  ne  sont  pas  non  plus  nombreux.  puisqu  on 
n en  releve  que  deux  dans  le  dernier  rapport.  Encore,  en  ce  qui  concerne  specia- 
lemcnt  la  i.irande- Bretagne,  pourrait-on  encore  les  rendre  plus  rares,  en  pour- 
suivant  les  complices,  contre  lesquels  la  loi  est  armec. 

Nous  avnns  jusqu  ici  reilere  les  citations  dcs  partisans  du  systeme  familial  ; il 
est  bon  d entendre  aussi  1 avis  d un  pratreien  eminent,  dont  I’experience  con- 
sommee  et  I autoritc  incontestee  ont  le  plus  grand  poids.  C’est  le  D'  Yellow  lees, 
qui  a plus  d une  fois  bleve  la  voix  au  scin  de  la  Societe  medico-psvchologique 
anglaisc  pour  lutter  contre  1 enthousiasme  exagere  de  certains  fanatiques  du  svs- 
teme  familial.  On  Ic  verra  d’ailleurs,  ses  justes  appreciations  sont  loin  de 
conclure  au  rejet  du  systeme  : 
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((  Lcs  diffuients  modes  d assistance  repondent  a des  classes  differenles  de 
malades  et  aussi  a des  prix  respectifs  diflfcrenls. 

» Pour  CCS  dix  dcrnicres  annecs,  la  mnyenne  ciuulidicnne  pour  Ic  mainlien  des 
aliciies  indificnts  a I'asilc  etail  dc  ; 


A 1 asilc 

1 sh  . d . 

(1  fr.  80). 

.\u  quarticr  d hospice 

1 s h . 1 d . 

(1  fr.  25). 

I'.n  famille 

<1  d . 

(1  (ranc). 

» Ces  differences  sont  appreciables  et,  dans  les  paroisses  importantes,  le  sys- 
teme  predominant  inffuc  largement  sur  le  taux  des  depenses  pour  les  alienes. 

))  A ne  considerer  que  nos  trois  principales  paroisses  de  (ilascow,  voici  com- 
ment sont  appliques  les  differents  systemes  : 

» A.  — La  paroisse  dc  Rarony  a ^iq  alienes,  dont  qKc  au  splendide  asile  de 
Woodilee  et  15  dans  d'autres  asiles.  Lnfin  19,  soit  sculement  5,7  pour  100,  sont 
places  dans  des  families. 

” B-  — La  paroisse  de  la  cite  a 509  alienes  ; 1 jq  sculement  sont  places  a I'asile 
paroissial  et  3J1  dans  d’autres  asiles.  Oq,  ou  ic.  i<  pour  loo  du  total  sont 
assistes  par  Ic  Private  Dv'clinfr  System. 

» C.  — Govan  a joq  liniatics.  22q  sont  a l asile  de  ce  nom,  — 12  dans  d'autres 
asiles,  et  63  ou  20.7  pour  100  soumis  au  Iio.n\iiiio-out-system . 

» Pour  Barony,  dont  la  plupartdes  alienes  sont  maintenus  dans  I'asile  parois- 
sial, tout  semble  pour  le  mieux  ; mais  les  depenses  sont  fort  elevees  et,  en 
echangc,  I'asile  tend  i etre  encombre  dc  chroniques,  qui  ne  peuvent  profiler  de 
CCS  coiiteux  sacrifices.  Aussi  est-on  dans  I'alternalive  ou  d'organiser  I'evacualion 
ou  d'agrandir  encore  I'asile,  en  lui  faisanl  perdre  lout  caraclere  d'hbpilal  detrai- 
lemcnt  cflicace. 

» Dans  les  deux  aulres  paroi,<ses.  cn  revanche,  le  desencombremenl  c.'.l  effcc- 
lue  efficacement  par  le  moycn  de  I'evacualion  dans  les  families  des  cas  chroniques 
et  incurables. 

))  .Mais  la  question  du  lioardin^-otit-sysicm,  comme  beaucoup  d'autres,  a deux 
faces,  el  elle  a ele  exallee  cn  meme  temps  qu'altaquee  avec  une  egale  passion. 

» D’apres  le  rapport  officiel  des  inspectcurs,  qui  assurement  possedenl  la  plus 
complete  experience  du  syslcme,  on  a.’a  eu  qu’a  sc  louer  pour  les  applications  qu'il 
comporle.  Mais  si  on  remarque  que  le  prix  minimum  du  regime  alimentaire 
quotidien  d un  aliene  ainsi  placb  peut  Olre  dc  2 sh.  6 d par  semainc  et  ne 
contient  pas  de  viande  de  boucherie,  quo  le  logement,  le  chauflage  et  la  soupe 
sont  eslimes  au  minimum  de  m d.  par  semainc.  ccia  fait  un  total  minimum  de 
3 sh.  6 d.  par  semainc.  Pour  qui  connail  les  details  de  1 administration  d un 
asile,  il  n’esl  pas  possible  de  comprendre  qu'a  ce  prix  on  puisse  conslituer  un 


confort  et  un  regime  approchant  cie  celui  dc  I'asile,  et  on  se  prend  a douler  que 
les  avanlages  de  libcrtc  et  dc  vie  en  fnmille  soient  une  compensation  sunisanle. 

» Pour  bien  dcs  ebroniques  et  des  dements,  il  esl  certain  que  I’assistancc  dans 
un  asile  moderne  et  agence  pour  le  traitement  des  curables  est  une  extravagance 
coiiteuse  et  inutile,  mais  il  ne  faudrait  pas  tomber  dans  I’exlreme  inverse  et  les 
placer  dans  des  conditions  precaires  par  une  cruelle  parcimonie. 

))  Je  reconnais,  a n'en  pas  douter,  que,  pour  beaucoup  de  malades,  le  Bourdiiior- 
out-plan  r<5pond  admirablemeni  aux  necessites,  a condition  qu'il  soil  largement 
compris.  .Mais,  outre  les  diiliculles  du  cboix  des  malades  a qui  cette  methodc 
convient.  il  faut  ajouter  celles  du  cboix  des  menages  et  des  nourriciers. 

))  .Mon  experience  me  permet  d'aflirmer  que  la  moitie  seulement  des  chroni- 
ques  incurables  a cvacuer  est  susceptible  dc  celle  melhode  d’assisiance.  Que  faire 
de  Tauiie  moitie  ?- 

» .\  Londres,  on  a construit  d immenses  asiles  de  ebroniques.  a Leavesden, 
Caterbam  et  Darentb.  l.e  Melropolilaiii  Asvliim  Disliict  Hoard  fail  evacuer  les 
incurables  accumules  dans  les  asiles  ou  les  quartiers  d’hospice  de  l.ondres.  ’.ooo 
malades  ont  <5te  ainsi  places  et  coutent  cn  moyenne  chacun  environ  S sh.  par 
semaine.  \'oila  un  moyen  de  lesoudrela  question  par  la  concentration  a ouirance. 
C’est  la  le  conirepied  du  syslemc  familial ; le  mieux  est  de  combiner  les  deux 
met  bodes. 

» 11  y a deja  plusicurs  annees.  j'avais  exprime  ces  numes  vues.  \’oici  dans 
quels  lermes  : 

» ...  L’histoire  esl  partoul  la  meme. 

))  Un  construit  un  asile  qui  semble  plus  que  suftisani  pour  tous  les  besoins  du 
district,  et  pendant  un  temps  mdme  on  peut  y recevoir  en  outre  des  malades  des 
autres  comtes.  Peu  a peu  les  incurables s'accumulent,  on  estdeborde\  ondvacuelcs 
alienes  des  districts  autres  ; on  ajoute  ensuitc  une  aile  puis  une  autre  ; d’agran- 
dissements  en  agrandissements.  on  en  arrive  a rompre  le  plan  primilif,  a faire 
perdre  a 1 asile  le  caractere  dc  traitement  individuel  qui  devient  de  plus  en  plus 
difficile,  les  nouveaux  se  trouvant  facilement  perdus  dans  la  foule  des  incurables. 

))  l.e  transfert  dans  les^•,7)•(/s  (quartiers  d'hospice)  rclarde  cette  complication, 
mais  elle  survient  aussi  pour  ces  derniers,  qui  deviennent  a leur  lour  insuflisanis. 

))  l.e  Hoardnitj-oul-syslem  esl  in  voqu6  alors  comme  le  remede  final  el  souverain. 

» L incurable.  evacu6  de  I'asile,  est  place,  par  les  soins  de  r.\dminislration 
paroissiale,  en  pension,  soil  chez  des  parents,  soil  dans  un  menage  etranger,  oil 
les  frais  sont  supportes  par  la  paroisse  el  la  surveillance  excrcee  par  les  inspec- 
teurs. 

» .Malheureusement,  celle  methodc  n'esi  pas  applicable  a tous  les  cas  ; landis 
qu  elle  repond  admirablemeni  a certains  d'enire  eux,  il  en  est  un  certain  nombre 
qui  sont  absolument  incompalibles  avec  elle. 
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» l.a  niuiiii;  loul  au  plus  des  incurahles  pcut  clre  ainsi  assislee,  a condition 
encore  qu'on  irouvc  des  gardiens  surs  et  des  mdnages  convenables.  I. 'experience 
gencrale  monlrc  que,  dans  chaque  comic  ou  district,  il  faudraii  avoir  deux  sorles 
d asilcs  ; I un  scrail  plulol  l'h6pilal  avec  un  corps  medical  et  d'aidcs  Ires 
complel  parraitcmcnl  dquipds  pour  Ic  Irailemenl  des  cas  rccenls. 

» L’elablisscmenl  serail  central  ou  du  moins  facilement  accessible  de  tous  les 
points  du  district.  II  reccvrail  les  cas  nouveaux  el  ne  reliendrait  des  cas  anciens 
que  juste  le  nombre  nccessaire  pour  l exemple  de  I'ordre,  de  I’obeissance  el  du 
travail  ; la  population  n'excederait  pas  300  malades,  pour  qu'on  puisse  s'occuper 
de  chacun  individuellemenl. 

))  I .es  chroniques  seraient  evacues  sur  un  autre  asile  plus  considerable.  Ce  der- 
nier serait  hors  des  villes  dans  de  vasles  terrains  pour  la  culture  ct  Ic  palurage 
des  vaches  laitieres.  La  partie  centnile  en  serait  rescrvde  aux  infirmes  avec  sec- 
tion d'obsers ation  pour  les  arrivanis  el  infirmcrie  des  afl'cctions  intcrcurrenlcs. 

» On  n'y  recevrail  des  malades  que  de  l asile-linpiial.  Le  prix  du  lit  y serail 
moilic  moindre  qu’a  I'asile  de  Irailemenl  ; le  principe  do  rAdminislration  serait 
Tdeonomie  en  ce  qu  elle  a de  compatible  avec  le  bien-elre  des  malades. 

» Ce  serail  le  seul  moyen  de  concilier  les  interets  du  budget  obere  et  ceux  des 
alienes  a trailer. 

)>  C'esl  dans  cet  asile  qu'une  dernicrc  selection  scrail  faile  pour  les  placements 
dans  les  families  qui,  je  le  repelc  ne  pcuvenl  eire  a mon  avis,  portes  a plus  de  la 
moitie  du  nombre  des  incurables  ainsi  evacues.  » 

On  le  veil  les  conclusions  du  docteur  '^'cllow  lees  sonl  loin  d'etre  contraires  au 
systeme  ; elles  tendent  seulement  a en  restreindre  I'application  a des  cas  ddter- 
mines.  soigneusement  tries  parmi  les  chroniques. 

Les  avanlagesdu  systeme  familial,  ccs  restrictions  faites,  sont  done  conside- 
rables. II  I'este  it  sc  demander  quelle  cst  de  ces  applications  celle  que  Ion  doit 
preconiser  : de  la  dissemination  des  malades  dans  des  hameaux  differents  cl 
edoigne,'^.  ou  de  I'agglomeration  dans  une  meme  region,  comme  a Checl.  (jheel 
est  imp  connu  eta  fait  I'objet  de  irop  d etudes  magistrales  pour  que  nous  en 
entreprenions  la  description,  meme  rapide.  Cela  sortirait  d’ailleurs  du  sujet  de 
not  re  rapport. 

,\\ais  en  Lcossc  aussi  existent  des  agglomerations,  qui  pouretre  moins  impor- 
tantes  n'en  constituent  pas  moins  de  veritables  villages  d’alienes,  analogues  au 
systeme  beige. 

Ce  sont  les  comics  de  Fife,  Perth,  Ayr  ct  Stirling,  qui  conliennent  les  princi- 
pals de  ces  agglomed-ations. 
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lin  voici  le  detail  : 
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Or,  aprc.s  essai  ct  experiences  comparatives,  les  inspecteurs  tendent  a limiter 
le  nomhrc  des  licences  dans  les  villages  oit  les  agglomerations  ont  une  tendance 
a devcnir  trop  nombreuses. 

L’existence  d’un  corps  d'inspecteu^  et  la  double  selection  prealahle  (i  I'asile  de 
traitement  et  a I'asile-hospice)  font  que  les  placements  ne  portent  que  sur  des 
chroniques  choisis  avec  soin.  ct  dispensent  d'une  inlirmerie  speciale.  dont  I'cxis- 
tence  a Gheel  necessite  le  groupement  des  maladcs  alentour.  D'autre  part,  les 
placements  directs  (sans  distinction  d aigus  ou  de  chroniques)  font  qu’a  ( Iheel 
on  ne  peut  disseminer  les  malades  comme  en  Ecosse. 

Dans  ce  dernier  pa\'s,  par  suite  memedel'etat  mental  chroniquement  trouble  et 
le  plus  souvent  incurable  du  malade.  la  visite  de  I'inspecteur  alicniste  peut  etre 
moins  frequcnte  ct  peut  etre  supplec  en  partie  par  celle  des  medecins  locaux 
oidinaiies.  qui  veriiient  1 etat  de  sante  physique  ct  les  conditions  d hygiene.  Ces 
xisltes  mcdicalcs  dedeux  sortes  alternent  avec  cel  les  de.s  inspecteurs  des  pauvres 
des  paroisses,  qui  constituent  pour  les  inspecteurs  g^neraux  une  sorte  de  dou- 
blure administrative,  correspondant  a nos  administrateurs  provisoires. 


Les  li)f'iFii)eFie$  dcs  Coloi)ies  fan)iliales  de  la  Seii)e 

I-AU  M.  I.K  D'  MARIE 


Dans  les  Colonies  familiales  de  la  Seine,  il  est  de  principe  que  chacune  d’elles 
soil  pourvue  d’un  etablissement  central,  siege  de  I’administration  ainsi  que  du 
logement  des  medecins  et  employes  autres  ; la  sont  clablis,  outre  les  magasins, 
des  salles  d’hospitalisation  (iventuelle  pour  les  affectations  tant  psychiques  que 
somatiques,  ainsi  que  des  salles  d'isolemcnt,  de  consultations,  de  bains,  etc. 

Ces  diverses  organisations  existent  non  seulement  a Dun,  mais  aussi  a Ainay- 
le-Chatcau  oil  j’ai  organisd,  conime  dans  les^  autres  annexes,  une  infirmerie  de 
fortune  de  6 lits  pour  30  placements  avant  que  la  colonie  ne  devint  autonome. 

M.  le  D"^  Lwoff,  sous  I’habile  direction  de  qui  elle  a etc  specialisee  pour  les 
homines,  I’a  dotee  d’une  infirmerie  centrale  pourvue  de  tous  ses  elements,  dor- 
toirs  et  salles  d’isolemcnt,  de  consultations  et  de  reunion,  ateliers,  magasins, 
bains,  laboratoirc,  pharmacie,  morgue,  etc. 

J’ai  pu,  tout  reccmmcnt  encore,  en  visiter  les  installations  qui  sont  parfaites,  et 
qui  plus  cst  offrent  a I’obscrvation  precisement  un  exemple  de  ce  que  M.  \'urpas 
nous  signale  commc  particulierii  I’Asile  de  Alercmbcrg  visite  par  le  Congrcs  en 
llollande.  C’est  ce  fait  d’une  infirmerie  d'hommcs  alienes  oil  sont  isoles  les  ma- 
lades  somatiques  ou  agitds  ii  reint^grer,  et  oil  la  surveillance  de  ce  quartierd  hom- 
mes  est  confie  ii  une  surveillante  femme,  ainsi  que  la  surveillance  des  ateliers  oil 
travaillent  d’ailleurs  cote  ii  cOte  hommes  et  femmes  (il  reste  a Ainay  quelques-unes 
des  femmes  que  j’y  avals  primitivement  placees).  Cette  particularity  est  d’ailleurs 
i-yalisee  en  quelques  autres  infirmeries  d’asiles  fran<;ais,  oil  des  surveillantes 
femmes  religieuses  sont  a la  tete  de  ces  quartiers. 

M.le  D'  'Van  Deventer,  de  Aleremberg,  et  M“'  \'an  Deventer,  directrice  de 
I’Ecole  des  Infirmieres  de  cet  Asile,  oil  les  services  des  deux  sexes  sont  assures 
par  des  femmes,  ont  constaty  le  meme  fait  a Ainay  qu  ils  venaient  de  \isiterquel- 
ques  jours  avant  mon  dernier  passage. 

jMais  je  veux  ici  appeler  surtout  I’attentlon  sur  ce  que  Dun  et  ses  annexes  an- 
ciennes  (Ainay  Bussy)  ou  actuelles  (Levet  et  Ourouer  les  Bourdelins)  ont  y-te  pry_ 
vues  ou  organisees,  des  le  debut  puis  developpees  ensuite,  et  dont  je  donnerai  en 
lerminant  une  courte  description  ponr  rectifier  I’information  precitce. 

En  arrivant  a Dun  en  1892,  je  faisais  passer  les  malades  par  I’hospice  cantonal, 
qui  me  servait  de  depot  et  d’infirmerie  provisoire,  comme  je  me  sers  actuellement 
de  I’hospice  cantonal  de  Lurcy  pour  les  vieillards  des  Colonies  nouvelles  que 
j’organise.  Bientot  je  pusetabllr  un  local  special  dans  les  batiments  adaptes  a ce 
but.  autantqu  il  m’elait  possible.  Deux  infirmeries  furent  ainsi  crees,  Tune  de  12 


lits  pour  les  affectations  inlercurrenles  ordinaires.  I'autre  do  i6  lits,  avec  cham- 
bre  d’isolement,  pour  les  arrivants  ou  les  rcchutes  dc  troubles  mentaux 

Ln  iHtX)  fut  edifice  uiie  infirmerie  centrale  compidmentaire,  je  donne  une  vue 
interieure  de  I'une  et  un  plan  dc  I'autre.  La  derniere  fut  necessitee  par  I'auftmen- 
tation  du  nombre  des  seniles  affaiblies  qu'on  ne  pouvait  laisser  alitees  chez 
I'habitant. 


Deux  ailes  perpcndiculaires  devaient  permettre  la  division  en  deux  categories  : 
alitees  par  affections  somatiques.  ou  gAtisnie,  et  salle  d’alitement  pour  agitees 
retirees  des  families. 

L'lntersection  des  deux  ailes  pcrmet  une  surveillance  generalc  facile,  si  on  rc- 

marque  qu  une  personne  pcut.  de  la.  voir  faeilement  cc  qui  se  passe  dans  toute 

1 etendue  dcs  services  sans  se  deplacer.  D?s  espaces  vitres  en  pignons  de  separa- 
tions reproduits  au  niveau  des  lavabos,  donnent  le  maximum  de  visibilites  et  la 
surveillance  sc  complete  parcelle  de  chambres  de  surveillances  placdes  au  boutde 
chaque  aile. 

Ce  dispositif  a etd  empruntc  a la  suite  du  voyage  que  j'eus  Thonneur  dc  faire 

en  Russ.eavec  Al.  le  D'  Vallon  a I’.Xsile  de  Fokrouk,  a Meschersko6  pres 
iMoscou.  * 

.\  mon  sens,  comme  de  I'avis  du  tris  regrette  professeur  Korsakoff,  qui  nou  = 
1 ava.t  recommande,  cest  une  excellentc  disposition  de  locaux.  En  Russie.dans  la 
piece  de  surveillance  centrale  siegcnt  en  permanence  les  feischers  ou  internes  en 
medecine.  qui  font  leur  garde  dans  les  sections  memes.  oil  ils  examinent  les  m-i- 
lades  entre  temps,  et  tiennent  en  haleine  les  infirmiers  places  ainsi  comme  les 
malades  sous  Icur  surveillance  continue. 


1 I'ne  sallcdc  cours  au\  nourrices  ful  cf-alcmcnl  racnaKS.- 
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Le  corps  medical  dc  Dun  dispose  aujourd'hui  d'un  organisme  de  plus  comme 
salle  d'isolemenl,  d’observalion  ct  dc  retrait  des  malades  alienees,  sans  compter 
les  laboratoires  et  autres  accessoires  qui  vont  en  se  completant  peu  a peu.  Kn 
sorte  qu’on  ne  saurait  dire  que  I’absenced'un  tel  organisme  dilTdrencie  nos  Colo- 
nies de  celles  de  Ghecl  et  Lierneux. 

Ajoutons  que  les  Infirmeries  de  nos  Colonies  evacuent  leurs  agites  persistants 
sur  les  Asiles  de  Bourges  et  Moulins,  et  que  les  envois  en  Colonie  resultent d'une 
selection  prealable  dans  les  Asiles,  alors  qu’a  Gheel  la  selection  se  fait  h I’infir- 
merie  meme  dc  la  Colonie. 

La  particularite  de  I’absence  de  toute  infirmerie  ne  s’observe  que  dans  les  Co- 
lonies Ecossaises  ; les  Colonies  Hollandaises,  Allemandes,  Russes  et  Italiennes 
etant  annexecs  a de  grands  Asiles  n’en  ont  pas  non  plus,  mais  I’Asilc  en  tient 
lieu. 

En  Ecosse  les  medecins  praticiens  charges  de  ces  colonies  ont  tous  fait  un  stage 
psychiatrique  et  la  plupart  de  leurs  malades  places  en  famille  sort  passes  h I’A- 
sile  ou  la  facilite  extreme  des  communications  les  ramenc  facilement. 

Gheel  meme  n’en  a pas  toujourseu  ct  lorsqu’il  y a qo  ans  on  crea  cellequenous 
avons  visitee  avec  le  Congrfes,  A\.  Pal  ret  ctait  d'avis  que  cela  tuerait  la  Colonic. 
C'eut  ete  vrai  d’un  asile  proprement  dit  qui  eiit  pu  en  coexistant  dans  la  colonie 
I’absorber  et  la  tuer,  mais  les  medecins  Beiges  ont  su  restcr  dans  l’.\sile  infirme- 
ric qui  loin  de  tuer  la  colonisation  I’a  facilitee  et  developpde. 

Je  suis  si  bien  p^netre  de  cette  necessity  de  principe  d’une  infirmerie  annexee  a 
chaque  Colonie  que  je  n’ai  cesse  de  combattre  en  ce  sens  des  le  debut  aupres  de 
Tadministralion,  dans  les  Congres  et  a la  Socidte  Internationale  pour  I tStude  des 
questions  d’Assistance  ; dans  les  Colonies  nouvelles,  que  j’organise  pour  les  vieil- 
lards  simples,  j ai  commence  par  I’appliquer  (Infirmeries  de  Lurcy  et  Saint- 
Florent). 

Le  dernier  rapport  general  sur  le  service  des  alienes  donne  le  releve  suivant 

concernant  les  journees  d’infirmerie.  Pour  Dun  et  Levet.en  decembre  1902,  par 

rapport  aux  journees  de  nourriciers  : 


1 Infirmerie 

Dun 

I Pavilion  ncuf 

59" 

f En  famille 

Levet 

( Infirmerie 

1 En  famille 

6 

82 

j 88 

Pour  toute  la  Colonie  actuelle  dependant  de  Dun  le  rapport  precite  donne  6 0/0 
de  I’effectif  place  aux  infirmeries  pour  92  0/0  de  placements  familiaux. 

On  le  voit,  le  fonctionnement  des  infirmeries  sans  detriment  pour  la  colonisa- 
tion existe  eta  existe  des  le  dd'but  dans  les  Colonies  familiales  de  la  Seine. 

CAHORS,  I.MPRI.MERIE  1 YPOGRAPHIQUE  A.  COUESLAM'.  6^30 
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De  la  eonstruefion  des  maisons  de  nourpieiers 
dans  les  Colonics  familiales 

Par  le  1)^  l->.  .Ml-ZEUS 
Mcdecin  j la  Colonic  de  Ghcel. 


Le  principe  mcme  dc  I'assistance  familialc  appliquec  le  plus 
largement  possible  a toutes  les  varietes  des  miseres  hurnaines,  ga- 
gne  constamnient  en  favour  taut  auprosdes  administrations  qu’au- 
pres  du  grand  public.  On  reconnait  volontiers,  on  vante  sa  grande 
valeur  economique  et  morale,  on  applaudit  aux  eflorts  genereux 
de  ceux  qm  .veulent  assurer  et  conserver  a tous  les  nccessiteux  la 
vie  libre  et  le  foyer  familial,  l.e  principe  admis,  il  reste  toutefois 
beaucoup  a laire  pour  organiser  pratiquement  Tassistancc  fami- 
liale.  On  no  peut  se  contenter  d'aflirmer  la  superiorite  morale  evi- 
dente  de  ce  traitement  : pour  gagner  la  sympathie  et  la  confiance 
ilhmitee.  surtout  du  corps  medical,  il  faut  assurer  a I’assiste  fami- 
lial, un  confort  et  des  soins  materiels  solides.  L’evolution  les  oro- 
gres  realises  dans  I'assistance  hospitaliere  doivent  nous  servir 
d exemple  en  ce  sens  que  les  grandes  regies  d’hygiene,  de  confort 
e surveillance  et  de  soins  appropries,  s'imposent  aussi  dans  la 
solution  des  questions  d organisation  materielle  du  patronage  fa- 
milial. Aux  administrations  publiques  incombe  I’imperieux  et 
pressant  devoir  d intervenir  olHciellement  dans  les  details  dc  cette 
organisation  materielle.  Les  etablissements  centralises  : hopitaux 
hospices,  asiles,  ont  draine  I’argent  de  la  bienfaisance  publique’ 
assistance  famihale  a toujours  dd  se  sufHre  a elle-meme  ou^de- 
mander  1 appui  de  la  charite  privec.  Llle  a droit  a plus  d’e-ards  • 
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Preoccupe  de  ces  questions  d’organisation  materlelle,  I’auteur 
de  cette  etude  a fourni  au  Congres  d’Anvers  un  rapport  sur 
r Instruction  profcssionnelle  des  noun  tciers.  Cette  instruction  spe- 
cialc  vise  I’adaptation  particuliere  du  nourricier  au  r6le  si  impor- 
tant qu’il  est  appele  a remplir  : il  ne  suffit  pas  qu’il  ait  du  cceur, 
il  faut  aussi  qu’il  ait  de  I’intelligence,  qu’il  comprenne  ce  qu’il  doit 
faire,  et  pourquoi  et  comment  il  doit  le  faire.  Cette  instruction 
sera  donnee  par  le  medecin  : vu  la  stabilite  du  nourricier,  elle 
donnera  des  fruits  plus  abondants  et  plus  consolants  que  dans 
I’assistance  hospitaliere  oil  les  mutations  continuelles  du  person- 
nel inlirmier  restreignent  singulierement  sa  portee  utile'. 

La  construction  rationnelle  de  maisons  de  nourriciers  rentre 
dans  ces  preoccupations  pour  le  bien-etre  physique  des  assistes. 
Tout  comme  dans  I’amenagement  des  asiles,  le  medecin  sera  le 
juge  et  le  guide  competent.  Apres  une  etude  approfondie  des  lieux 
et  des  conditions  propres  a chaque  espece  d’assistance  familiale,  il 
dirigera  toute  la  construction  en  vue  de  sa  destination  speciale.  11 
ne  pent  pas  abandonner  des  choses  aussi  importantes  a des  mains 
laiques  : lui  seul  pent  embrasser  cette  question  jusqu  en  ses  moin- 
dres  details,  et  guider  ainsi  I’architecte-constructeur.,  Deja  Guis- 
lain  disait  dans  ses  celebres  le(;ons‘’  : (f  II  faut  done  de  toute  ncces- 
site  gue  le  medecin  s appligue  a connaitve  les  piincipales  legles^  de 
V architecture.  Il  doit  travailler  de  concert  avec  I’ architecte,  ou^  si  ses 
notions  archichectoniques  sont  assez  completes,  il  doit  tracer  lui-meme 

les  plans  et  leur  assigner  les  proportions  requises je  ne  puis  assez 

vous  recommander  I’ etude  del  architecture;  elle  est  indispensable  d 
quiconque  vent  intervenir  dans  les  questions  qui  nous  occupent,  pai- 
ce  que  le  medecin  doit  y guider  I architecte  en  tons  points.  » 

Medecin  d’une  colonie  d’alienes,  je  me  placerai  a un  point  de 
vue  special  : toutefois  dans  les  grandes  lignes,  les  idees  emises  ici 
trouveront  aussi  leur  application  dans  le  patronage  familial  ^ 
tres  necessiteux  ; infirmes  corporels,  vielllards,  etc.  Cette  etude 
enfin  ne  traitera  que  de  la  construction  de  maisons  de  nourriciers 
pour  assistes  indigents. 


> De  I’insiructiou  professionnelle  des  uourriciei s, 

Fr.  Meeus  au  Congres  iniernational  d’.'\nvers.  Page  579  des  Rapports  el  Docu 

ments;  Anvers,  Nederlansche  Boekhandel.  ■ 1 • c'-nJ  volumes 

Legons  orales  sur  les  phrenopathies,  par  J.  Guislain.  Cand  . . - t 

page  321. 
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Le  choi.x  dll  terrain  de  construction  s’impose  au  prcalable.  Al.  le 
[)'■  \'os,  medecin-clirecteur  de  Tasilc-colonie  de  ^ irave  en  Ilollande, 
a touche  cette  question  au  Congres  d’Anvers.  .M.M . les  D”  van 
Deventer,  van  l3ale  et  Vos,  s’en  sont  aussi  preoccupes  dans  leur 
belle  etude  sur  I’assistance  familiale  des  alienes.  Mais  ces  auteurs  se 
sont  mis  a un  point  de  vue  general,  et  ont  recherche  a determiner 
les  conditions  de  milieu  social,  climaterique  et  telluriques  qui  doi- 
vent  guider  les  administrations  publiques  dans  le  choix  d’un  en- 
droit  favorable  a la  colonisation  familiale.  D’apres  ces  auteurs,  il 
faut  choisir  une  contree  saine,  tranquille,  essentiellement  rurale 
et  a une  certaine  distance  des  grandes  voies  de  communication 
tout  en  restant  d’un  acces  facile.  La  vie  ne  pent  y etre  trop  chore  ; 
un  milieu  simple  et  villageois  convient  le  mieux  ; les  milieux  in- 
dustriels  sont  peu  favorales.  Les  contrees  sablonneuses  oii  la  na- 
ture est  variee.  I’eau  bonne  et  les  habitants  en  general  plus  sobres 
conviennent  mieux  que  les  terrains  argileux'. 

Dans  le  cas  present  il  s’agit  d’appliquer  ces  desiderata  a chaque 
construction,  et  comme  il  faudra  tenir  compte  des  preferences 
personnelles  du  nourricier,  de  son  genre  de  vie,  de  ses  occupa- 
tions : (commerce,  industrie  locale,  agriculture  et  elevage),  des 
voies  de  communication  deja  existentes,  etc.,  on  sera  souvent 
oblige  de  faire  des  concessions  tout  en  cherchant  a remedier 
aux  inconv^nients  d’unendroit  moins  convenable.  11  faudra  recher- 
cher  de  preference  un  sol  sec,  et  I’elever  au  besoin  au-dessus  du 
niveau  voisin  : on  aura  ainsi  une  maison  bien  seche  ou  les  murs 
ne  transpireront  pas  d’humidite  et  oii  les  chambres  ne  donneront 
pas  cette  impression  de  froid  si  habituelle  aux  maisons  mal 
baties.  11  faut  pouvoir  disposer  d’une  eau  bonne  et  abondante  ; les 
sous-sols  marecageux  sont  ici  detestables : ils  donnent  souvent 
une  eau  trouble,  jaune,  ferrugineuse.  11  faut  eloigner  les  cons- 
tructions des  eau.x  stagnantes,  des  cours  d’eau  mal  endigues  et 
charges  d’eaux  industrielles  ou  d’eau  de  menage. 

Autant  que  possible  il  faut  autour  de  la  maison  un  jardin  bien 
entretenu  ; les  raisons  multiples  s’en  devinent  aisement.  11  y aura 
dans  ce  jardin  des  fleurs,  des  legumes,  des  arbres  fruitiers  et 


' Gezins  vcipie^hjff  van  hraiihzininffeit,  rapport  door  J.  van  Deventer. 
J.-II.-A.  van  Dale  en  \\  . \ os.  Psychiatrisc^e en  Neurologische  bladen,  Jaar-rang 
H»oj.  — Amsterdam,  van  Hossen,  uitgever. 
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autres.  Les  arbres  ne  doivent  pas  etre  trop  rapproches  cle  la  mai- 
son  : ils  Interceptent  Fair  et  la  lumiere,  ces  grands  facteurs  de 
desodorisation  et  de  desinfection  gratuites. 

Le  choix  des  materiaux  de  conslrticlion  est  tres  important.  A la 
campagne  on  se  contente  facilement  d’un  a pen  pres,  on  prend  ce 
qu’on  trouve  sur  place  ; aussi  au  bout  de  peu  d’annees  des  cons- 
tructions meme  recentes  gagnent  un  aspect  delabre,  et  de  nou- 
veaux  frais  s’imposent.  Et  ceci  ne  concerne  pas  seulement  la 
matiere  brute,  comme  la  pierre  et  le  bois,  mais  aussi  les  mate- 
riaux deja  ouvrages  tels  que  I’industrie  les  livre  en  grand  ; ser- 
rures,  cremones,  loquets,  etc.  Par  un  esprit  d’economie  tres  de- 
placee  ici,  la  direction  des  travaux  est  nulle  ou  confiee  a des  per- 
sonnes  incompetentes.  On  ne  surveille  ni  les  fondations,  ni  la  fa- 
brication du  mortier,  ni  le  placement  des  portes  et  fenetres,  ni  le 
pavement,  ni  aucun  des  details  grands  et  petits  qui  donnent  et  la 
solidite  et  le  cachet  a la  construction.  11  en  resulte  une  maison 
desagreable  d’aspect,  humide  et  froide,  avec  des  portes  et  des 
fenetres  qui  ferment  mal,  des  pavages  inegaux  et  mal  joints,  etc. 

Ces  vues  preliminaires  concernent  en  general  moins  le  medecin; 
mais  en  I’absence  assez  frequente  d’un  constructeur  intelligent,  il 
est  parfois  oblige  de  s’en  occuper  et  d’attirer  la-dessus  I’attention 
particuliere  des  nourriciers. 

Xous  abordons  maintenant  le  fonds  meme  de  cette  etude,  a 
savoir  la  disposition  et  I’amenagement  des  differentes  places 
d’une  maison  de  nourricier,  specialement  de  la  chambre  meme 
occupee  par  I’assiste. 

Dans  un  Congres  international  il  est  evidemment  difficile  de 
donner  la  solution  precise  de  ce  probleme  de  la  construction. 
Chaque  pays  a ses  habitudes  et  sa  maniere  de  vivre  ; 1 homme 
arrange  sa  maison  suivant  le  climat,  la  profession,  et  les  moeurs 
locales.  Les  exigences  d’ameublement  et  de  confortable  varient 
singulierement  d’un  pays  a I’autre,  sans  meme  parler  de  la  cui 
sine,  de  la  proprete  et  de  la  tenue  geni^rale  de  la  maison  dont  les 
notions  ne  varient  pas  moins.  11  faut  respecter  cet  esprit  national . 
le  cosmopolisme  serait  id  de  mauvais  aloi.  Les  habitants  de  cha- 
que pays,  surtout  les  indigents,  sont  tellement  habitues  a vivre 
dans  un  certain  milieu  physique  qui  est  en  somme /e»r  mdieu, 
qu’ll  serait  imprudent  d’en  changer  les  grandes  lignes.  Xous 
devons  favoriser  par  tous  les  rnoyens  I’adaptation  rapide,  instan- 
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tanee  dirai-Je,  de  I’assiste  au  nouveau  milieu  familial  oil  il  est 
re?u.  Nous  devons  de  preference  le  garder  dans  la  contree  oil  il  est 
ne,  lui  fournir  le  travail  manuel  auquel  il  est  habitue,  et  le  placer 
dans  une  maison  et  dans  une  famille  quf  lui  rappelle  le  foyer 
familial  de  son  enfance,  ce  foyer  si  reconfortant  et  si  paisible  dont 
I’attrait  mysterieux  survit  dans  le  coeurdes  plus  malheureux.  CecI 
qst  meme  vrai,  ou  plutot  ceci  est  surtout  vrai  pour  les  alienes. 
Les  admirateurs  de  I’encasernement  pretendent  que  le  meilleur 
traitement  de  la  folie,  ce  sont  les  murs  de  I’asile-  On  interprete 
ainsi  tres  mal  I’indication  therapeuthique  vraie  dc  I’isolemcnt.  Iso- 
soler  le  malade,  c’est  le  deplacer  du  milieu  oii  sa  folie  est  nee  et 
oil  ellc  s'allmente  sans  cesse  de  mecontentements  divers  et  d’in- 
terpretations  delirantes  varices.  .Mais  on  depasse  toute  limite 
prudente,  cn  le  jetant  brusquement,  comme  on  le  fait  trop  sou- 
vent,  dans  un  milieu  aussi  anormal  que  Test  le  pele-m^le  fou  d’une 
cour  de  nos  asiles  centralises.  La  desorientation  qui  existe  quasi 
a tous  les  stades  aigus  de  la  folie,  ne  peut  que  s’en  augmenter. 

vSans  doute  le  passage  dans  I’assistance  familiale  est  moins  bru- 
tal et  moins  bouleversant,  encore  qu’il  est  utile  de  menager  toutes 
les  susceptibilites  et  d’acclimater  rapidement  I’assiste  dans  le  nou- 
veau milieu  social. 

Je  ne  suis  done  nullement  dispose  a proposer  un  type  plus  ou 
moins  iiilcnu/ loiul  pour  Ij  construciioii  de  mutsons  de  uouvriciers 
la  chose  serait  peut-etre  recommandable  pour  les  hospices  : dans 
.1  assistance  familiale  c est  un  non-sens.  Je  ne  suis  pas  davantage 
partisan  d un  iype  unijormc  a adopter  pour  une  colonic  delerminee . 
Certains  asiles  mettent  a la  disposition  de  leurs  employes  maries : 
inlirmiers,  magasiniers,  mecaniciens,  etc. , des  cottages  d’un  type 
uniforme  pour  y soigner  un,  deux,  trois  alienes  en  famille.  Choi- 
sissant  d abord  uniquement  pour  nourriciers  des  personnes  habl- 
tuees  au  commerce  des  alienes,  on  forme  un  premier  et  solide 
no\  au  d un  centre  de  colonisation  familiale  qui  finira  par  s'eten- 
dre  en  dehors  du  cercle  restreint  de  I’aslle.  Ces  cottages  sont  cons- 
truits  sur  un  type  unitorme,  presque  ofHciel ; c’est  la  peut-etre 
une  necessite  de  debut,  mais  a mon  avis,ce  ne  peut  pas  etre  I’idee 
directrice  de  I’avenir.  Imprimer  au  patronage  familial  un  cachet 
trop  oificiel,  I’allure  d’une  convenance  speciale,  de  fagon  qu’on 
puissedire  de  loin  : Voila  une  colonie,  me  semble  une  speculation 
malencontreuse.  Cela  sent  trop  la  contrainte,  la  regie,  la  monoto- 
nie,  en  un  mot  cela  sent  trop  I’asile  et  I’esprit  de  I’asile. 


Un  asile  n’cst  pas  une  colonie,  ni  une  colonie  un  asile,  chacune 
cle  ces  deux  formes  d’assistance  a ses  indications  particulieres  que 
Ton  ne  pent  meconnaitre.  Si  dans  leur  organisation  ils  doivent 
s’inspirer  de  principes  gendraux  semblables  : hygiene,  soins  mo- 
raux  et  physiques,  etc.,  il  n’en  est  pas  de  meme  dans  I’application 
de  ces  principes,  ni  dans  les  questions  de  details  qui  donnent  a cha- 
que  forme  son  aspect  special.  Comme  par  exemple  on  nepourrait 
introduire  a I’asile  cette  grande  liberte  d’allure  qui  caractcrise  I’as- 
sistance  familiale,  de  meme  il  est  inutile  et  nuisible  d’introduire 
dans  I’assistance  familiale  la  surveillance  meticuleuse,  la  regie 
etroite  de  I’asile.  Sous  ce  rapport  les  medecins  qui  organisent 
I’assistance  familiale  autour  de  leur  asile  doivent  se  defaire  de 
I’esprit  de  centralisation  qui  est  une  necessite  a I’hospice,  mais 
chose  peu  desirable  ala  colonie.  La  vie  libre  ordinaire,  la  vie  fa- 
miliale, la  vie  publique  n’est  pas  coulee  nonplus  dans  un  moule 
uniforme.  La  monotoniedes  rues  et  des  places  publiques  est  cou- 
pee  par  des  jardinets,  des  balcons,  des  ornements  d’architecture  va- 
ries. h'ntrez  dans  les  menages  : quelle  diversite  d’ameublement 
et  d’ordre  general,  on  y sent,  on  y penetre  partout  I’dtat  dame 
particulier  aux  habitants.  C’est  la  vie  large,  la  vie  normale  avec  ces 
hauts  et  ces  bas,  ces  contradictions  illusoires,  ces  tonalites  diffe- 
rentes  qui  correspondent  d ailleurs  exactement  a des  aspirations 
personnelles  et  constituent  autant  de  satisfactions  morales.  Une 
colonie  non  pas  a ses  debus,  mais  en  son  plein  epanouissement, 
doit  pouvoir  ofFrir  toutes  les  varietesde  milieu  physique  et  moral, 
afin  d’y  caser  rationnellement  les  assistes  d origine  et  de  profes- 
sions diverses.  Dans  ce  milieu  qui  n aura  rien  de  factice,  de  tru 
que,  de  conventionnel,  le  malade,  I’infirme,  ne  sentira  plus  sa  si- 
tuation au  fond  bien  penible  d’assiste  et  d’etranger  : il  se  irouvera 

chez  lui  ! , , , . -n  • i 

S’il  ne  m’est  pas  donne  d’entrer  ici  dans  une  etude  detail  lee  cle 

la  maison  du  nourricier  en  general,  il  sera  neanmoins  uUile  de  lixer 
ici  dans  les  grandes  lignes  les  condilions  ait.wjiielles  doit  satisfaire 

la  chambrc  de  I’assislc.  ^ _ 

On  ne  pent  pas  se  figurer  que  la  chambre  de  Tassiste  est  1 en- 

droit  oil  il  se  tient  de  preference  pendant  le  jour.  L’assiste 
cipe  et  doit  participer  aclivemcnt  a la  vie  intime  de  sa  famille  adop- 
tive ; il  ne  peut  etre  laisse  par  le  nourricier,  ni  lui-meme  ne  pent 
se  mettre  a I’ecart.  Comme  celle  des  autres  membres,  sa  place  est 


au  milieu  de  la  famille,  et  quand  il  revolt  des  connaissances  ou 
des  parents,  c’est  encore  la  que  se  feront  les  honneurs  et  les  ami- 
ties reciproques. 

Kntendue  ainsi,  la  chambre  de  I’assiste  devient  tout  simplement 
sachambre  a coucher  dont  il  dispose  en  seigneur  et  maitre  et  oii 
il  peut,  outre  ses  habits,  rassembler  et  conserver  des  souvenirs 
personnels,  des  statuettes,  des  tableaux,  des  photographies,  etc. 

Chai:iue  assisle  devra  disposer  d’une  chambre  separee  : ceci  est  une 
condition  sine  qua  non.  h.n  general,  il  ne  faut  pas  admettre  plus 
de  deux  assistes  dans  le  meme  menage,  et  la  maison  doit  done 
posseder  pour  eux  deux  chambres  a coucher.  Les  assistes,  surtout 
les  assistes  alienes,  ne  se  lient  guerc  d’amitie  avec  Icur  compagnon 
d’infortune.  Rcunir  dans  une  meme  chambre  deux  personnes  qui 
ne  se  sont  probablement  jamais  vues,  qui  parfois  de  par  leur  ma- 
ladie  meme  se  defient  Tune  de  I’autre,  c’est  une  contrainte  qui  im- 
pressionne  desagreablement.  Sans  doute  a I’asile  on  reunit  les 
assistes  dans  des  dortoirs  communs,  mais  la  ils  sont  nombreux,  et 
la  gene  devient  proportionnellement  moins  grande.  Puis  I’asile  est 
I’asile  : c’est  un  mode  d’assistance  qui  ne  vise  pas  essentiellement 
a satisfaire  la  nature  morale  de  I’homme  comme  I’assistance  iami- 
liale.  Toutefois  pour  ceux  qui  considerent  cette  derniere  comme 
un  mode  quelconque  de  simple  assistance  publique,  I’inconvenient 
d’une  chambre  commune  serait  en  soi  peu  grave  s’il  n’y  avait  pas 
encore  cette  raison  peremptoire  qu’en  I’absence  de  surveillance 
continue,  des  actes  d’immoralite  peuvent  se  passer  entre  les 
deux  assistes. 

La  chambre.sera  de  preference  e.v/iosee  a I'Est  ou  au  Midi  et  si- 
luee  au  rez-de-chaussee.  Au  centre  des  agglomerations  on  ne  dis- 
pose pas  toujours  d'une  etendue  de  terrain  suffisante,  et  on  cons- 
truit  des  maisons  a etage  : dans  ces  conditions  il  faudra  faire  des 
concessions.  L.es  assistes  etant  toujours  des  infirmes  de  corps  ou 
d’esprit,  Ic  rez-de-chaussee  sera  la  regie  et  I’ideal  ; il  epargne  les 
forces,  previent  les  chutes  et  facilite  la  surveillance  en  cas  de  ma- 
ladie. 

La  chambre  doit  avoir  un  cubaf^e  d air  suffisant  ; j’estime  qu’il 
faut  poser  comme  minimum  2_i  m^.  La  hauteur  minima  sera  de 
3 metres. 

La  chambre  sera  eclairee  par  une  feneLre  qu’on  peut  ouvrir  a 
volonte  et  dont  les  dimensions  moyennes  seront  de  i m.  de  large 


sur  I m.  50  de  haut  : cn  (general  die  tie  doil  elre  ni  plus  grande, 
ni  plus  petite  que  les  autres  fenetres  de  la  maison.  La  porte  de  la 
chambrc  donne  directcment  a I’interieur  de  I’habitation. 

Le  pavage  de  la  chambre  est  une  chose  importante ; il  varie 
avec  les  habitudes  et  les  ressources  locales;  il  est  en  pierre,  terre 
cuite,  gres,  marbre,  ciment,  ceramique  ou  en  bois.  La  pierre  est 
propre,  se  nettoie  facilement.  est  economique  et  tres  resistante, 
mais  les  pavages  en  pierres  sent  froids.  Le  bois,  surtout  le  bois  de 
chene,  est  tres  avantageux  parce  qu'il  est  moins  froid  ; il  est  re- 
commandable  tant  qu’on  n’a  pas  a faire  a des  assistes  gateux  ; il 
s’impregne  facilement  d’urines  et  la  chambre  en  devient  inhabita- 
ble. On  pourralt  y remedier  en  recouvrant  le  pavage  en  bois  d’un 
bon  linoleum  ou  d’une  bonne  couche  de  peinture  vernlssee  qu’il 
faudra  renouveler  souvent.  Seulement  tout  cela  coute  cher,  et  nous 
nous  occupons  de  I’assistance  de  malades  indigents  pour  qul  la 
pension  n’est  jamais  elevee.  Pour  la  meme  raison  nous  n’oserions 
encore  preconiser  les  pavages  modernes  si  recommandables  en 
ciment  de  bois,  cylolithes,  monolithes,  et  autres  produits  dont  le 
cout  total  par  metre  carre  est  d’environ  10  fr. 

Le  chauffage  de  la  chambre  peut  etre  assure  de  diverses  ma- 
nieres.  A (iheel,  par  exemple,  les  deux  chambrettes  de  malades  sont 
generalement  contigues  a la  grande  chambre  de  reunion  de  la  fa- 
mille,  grande  chambre  ou  pendant  I’hiver  le  poele  est  entretenu 
toute  la  journee.  Je  recommande  d’ailleurs  a mes  nourriciers  de 
chauffer  le  lit  a I’avance  soit  en  le  bassinant,  soit  en  y plagant  des 
pierres  chaudes,  des  cruchons  remplis  d’eau  bouillante.  On  pour- 
rait  aussi  faire  traverser  la  chambre  par  le  tuyau  de  tirage  du  poe- 
le, ou  encore  mieux  placer  un  poele  dans  le  mur  mitoyen  des  deux 
chambrettes . 

Pour  la  facilite  du  nourricier,  il  est  bon  de  rapprocher  les  deux 
chambres  : comme  nous  venons  de  le  dire,  on  pourrait  alors  pla- 
cer le  poele  soit  dans  le  mur  mitoyen,  soit  dans  la  place  voisine 
entre  les  deux  portes  d’entree  des  chambres. 

Comme  la  chambre  n’est  occupee  que  la  nuit  et  qu  elle  mesure 
2q  ni'*,  il  me  semble  superflu  d’y  placer  des  appels  d air  pour 
Vaerage.  Si  Ton  y tient,  on  pourrait  pratiquer,  soit  dans  le  mur  exte- 
rieur,  soit  dans  un  coin  du  plafond,  un  simple  tuyau  d appel. 

Bien  que  les  assistes  dans  le  patronage  familial  soient  plus  ou 
moins  selectionnes,  il  faut  cependant  les  surveiller  et  prevenir  les 


accidents  et  les  evasions  possibles.  II  est  done  utile  de  rapprocher 
la  chambre  a coucher  du  nourricier  de  cedes  des  assistes.  Ceci  est 
surtout  important  dans  I’assistance  des  epileptiques,  de  certains 
dements  qui  sortent  inconsciemment  de  leur  lit  et  se  couchent  sur 
le  sol,  de  malades  gateux  qu’il  faut  dveiller  pour  leur  permet- 
tre  de  satisfaire  convenablcment  a leurs  besoins.  Le  nourricier 
se  reveillera  au  moindre  bruit  insolite,  et  s’assurera  de  ce  qui  se 
passe. 

I'aut-il  en  plus  des  securites  speciales  Je  ne  le  pense  pas. 
Les  barreaux  aux  fenetres  n'ont  rien  de  familial.  On  peut  lermer 
la  fen^tre  a I’interieur  par  une  cremone  a del  et  la  munir  a Tex- 
terieur  de  volets.  Les  volets  se  ferment  de  I’exterieur  et  a clef : 
ils  sont  un  ornement,  garantissent  contre  le  froid  en  hiver,  et 
empechent  en  ete  que  I’assiste  se  reveille  trop  tot  par  la  grande 
clarte  du  jour.  La  porte  pourra  etre  fermee  Jii  hesoin  par  un 
verrou  plat,  ou  targette  placee  du  c6te  de  I’interieur  de  la  mai- 
son  de  fagon  que  I’assiste  ne  puisse  I’ouvrir  lui-meme. 

Un  mot  encore  de  Ventrclicn  dc  Li  diamine.  La  fenetre  et  la 
porte  scront  recouvertes  d’une  bonne  couche  de  peinture  a 
I’hulle  ; les  murs  seront  blanchis  a la  chaux,  ou  bien  tapisses  d’un 
papier  uni  pas  trop  clair  pour  ne  pas  donner  lieu  a des  interpre- 
tations fantaisistes  ou  delirantes  de  I’aliene  et  garder  le  papier  plus 
longtcmps  propre.  1 lien  que  le  blanchissage  a la  chaux  puisse  se 
faire  deuxlois  I'an  et  memeplus,  et  qu’il  soit  done  tres  h3'gienique, 
je  serais  dispose  a prelerer  le  papier  dans  les  chambres  qui  sont 
construites  en  d’excellentes  conditions,  qui  ne  soient  done  ni 
humides,  ni  trop  rabotteuses  de  fagon  a pouvoir  y coder  forte- 
ment  le  papier  : e’est  plus  coquet,  moins  severe,  et  ne  tache  pas 
les  habits  comme  le  blanchissage. 

Apres  ces  considerations  generales,  il  vous  sera  interessant  d’en 
voir  une  application  particuliere.  Hien  que  les  essais  que  j’ai  tache 
de  realiscr  ne  soient  pas  encore  tres  nombreux,  je  vous  les  don- 
nerai  tels  quels  : on  n atteint  pas  I'ideal  du  coup,  mais  j’ai  la 
conviction  qu’apres  une  periode  de  tatonnements  plus  ou  moins 
longue,  le  succes  couronnera  les  modestes  efforts  de  ceux  qui  ont 
pour  devise  ; excelsior  ! 

De  par  une  habitude  seculaire  d’eberger  des  etrangers  prives 
de  la  raison,  les  habitants  de  Gheel  ont  fagoune  instinctivement 
leur  maniere  de  vivre  ainsi  que  leurs  maisons  au  but  human itaire 


elevequi  les  guide  : par  heredite  c’est  presque  devenu  une  adap- 
tation biologique. 

Dans  ces  conditions  le  medecin  n’a  qu’a  perfectionner  ce  qui 
existe  et  surtout  n’a  qu’a  introduire  dans  cc  milieu  tres  bien  dis- 
pose les  ameliorations  d’h}'giene  et  de  confort  modernes. 

Xous  avons  a Gheel  deux  type?  de  maisons  de  nourriciers  pour 
indigents,  t)  un  type  rural  ; 2)  un  type  villageois. 


Type  Rural 

Le  type  rural  se  rencontre  a la  campagne,  c’est-a-dire  en  dehors 
du  centre  de  la  commune  ; ce  sont  les  fermes  d’agriculteurs. 

Que  la  ferme  soit  grande,  moyenne  ou  petite,  elle  comprend 
essentiellement  les  places  suivantes,  disposees  presque  toujours 
suivant  I’ordre  suivant.  Elle  comprend  : une  cuisipe  ; une  arriere 
cuisine ; un  salon  ; deux  chambres  d’alienes  ; une  cave  avec 
chambre  a coucher  au-dessus  de  la  cave  ; une  etable  ; une  grange, 
des  dependances,  etc.  Je  ne  m’occuperai  ici  que  des  dispositions 
qui  regardent  plus  ou  moins  directement  le  bien-etre,  la  sante,  et 
la  securite  de  I’ass/s/t*’. 

La  cuisine,  est  la  premiere  place  par  ou  d’ailleurs  on  entre  dans 
la  ferme.  Les  gens  I’appellent  encore  het  huis,  c’est-a-dire  le 
home,  la  maison  par  excellence  : c’est  en  efifet  le  centre  de  tout 
le  menage.  Telle  qu’elle  est  generalement  organisee  la  cuisine  a 
le  grand  defaiit  d'etre  surchargee  de  services  varies.  A part  les  jours 
Iroids  de  I’hiver,  c’est  dans  la  cuisine,  dans  le  home,  que  se  reu- 
nit la  famille  et  qu’elle  prend  tout  ses  repas.  G’est  la  aussi  qu’on 
se  lave  et  qu’on  lave  et  qu’on  habille  les  enfants  ; qu  on  fait  la 
lessive  ; qu’on  prepare  les  aliments  tant  pour  le  betail  que  pour 
la  famille.  C’est  la  encore  qu’on  prepare  et  qu’on  cuit  le  pain, 


‘ En  collaboration  avec  son  excellent  ami  ,M.  !■  1.  Vergouts,  ingenicur  architecte 
a Gheel.  I’autcur  s’est  aussi  occupe  de  la  construction  rationnelle  de  ferrnes  tant 
au  point  de  vue  des  habitants  qu  a celui  de  I exploitation  agricole  elle-meme 
(etable,  dcurie,  grange,  porcherie,  etc).  Leur  oeuvre  commune  a obtenu  le  piemier 
prix  dans  un  eoncours  pour  termes  modfeles  institue  par  le  Ccrcte  ojficteldes 
a^ronomc-s  helves  et  le  diplome  d’honneur  au  eoncours  agricole,  regional  de 
Bruges.  Meme  a cel.i  le  medecin  de  la  colonie  doit  s interesser  : la  bonne  marene 
de  I’exploitation  agricolc  du  nourricier  influence  toujours  le  confort  et  le  regime 
alimentaire  de  I’assiste. 
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qu’on  ecreme  et  qu'on  bat  le  beurre.  Cette  cuisine  oil  il  y a un 
vaste  foyer  ouvert  avec  four  annexe,  correspond  directement  par 
une  porte  avec  I’etable  : de  la,  parfois,  une  odeur  peu  agreable  qui 
se  repand  dans  toute  la  maison.  De  cette  centralisation  de  divers 
services  dans  la  cuisine,  resulte  parfois,  surtout  chez  les  nourri- 
ciers  negligents,  un  certain  desordre,  un  pele-niele  qui  affecte 
desagreablement  la  vue  de  I’etranger. 

L’aniere-ciiisine  est  ordinairement  assez  petite  : on  y range  les 
assiettes,  les  ustensiles  de  cuisine,  la  baratte  au  beurre,  les  sou- 
liers,  les  sceaux,  et  autres  objets  usuels. 

Le  salon,  appele  generalement  dc  Lamer,  c’est-a-dire  la  cham- 
bre  par  excellence,  est  la  place  ou  les  jours  de  fete  le  nour- 
ricier  revolt  a table  ses  parents  et  amis.  C’est  la  aussi  qu’on  passe 
I’hiver  autour  du  poele  bien  chaulle.  Dans  ce  salon  s’ouvrent  direc- 
tement les  deux  chambres  d’alienes. 

Les  chambres  des  alienes.  sont  situees  au  rez-de-chaussce  et  con- 
tiguiis.  D’apres  le  reglement  de  la  colonic  « elles  doxvenl  avoir  an 

moins  nne  siiperficie  de  6 nv  et  une  hauteur  de  2 m.  50 Liles 

doivent  etre  munies  d’line Jenetre  qu  on  pent  ouvrir  a volonte  et  qui  a 
au  moins  1 m.  de  haut  et  o m.  ys  de  lari^rc  : elle  pent  etre  au  besom 

fort i flee  de  barreaux  de  fer ))  Ces  chambres  ont  done  un 

cubage  minimum  de  15  nr’,  bdles  ont  un  carrelage  en  pavement 
de  terre  cuite  ; les  murs  sont  blanchis  a la  chaux  ; la  porte  est 
pourvue  d’un  verrou  ou  d’une  targette.  et  il  y a assez  souvent  dcs 
barreaux  en  fer,  plus  rarement  des  volets  a la  fenetre. 

remarquer  entin  que  les  eaux  menaiferes  sont  deversees  direc- 
tement au  dehors  dans  une  rigole  ouverte  qui,  apres  quelques 
metres,  les  conduit  dans  un  collecteur  egalement  ouvert  ou  dans 
un,cours  d’eau  qui  passe  a proximite. 

Comment  peut-on  ameliorer  toutes  ces  situations  ? J’estime  qu  il 
faut  respecter  dans  leurs  grandes  lignes  les  habitudes  d’une  popu- 
lation donnee  : aller  directement  a I’encontre  de  moeurs  inveterees, 
conduirait  a un  echec  certain.  A Cheel  surtout  oil  il  existe  deja 
une  certaine  adaptation  au  but  poursuivi,  une  mesure  pareille 
serait  inopportune. 

11  faut  commencer  par  appliquer  cet  axiome  d’economie  domes- 
tique  : que  toute  chose  doit  avoir  une  place  et  que  chaque  chose  doit 
etre  a sa  place.  11  faut  done  decharger  la  cuisine,  le  home,  dcs 
divers  services  qui  I’encombrent  et  qui  trouveront  aisement  ail- 
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leurs  une  place  appropriee.  Dans  les  petites  fermes,  la  decentrali- 
sation complete  sera  parfois  difficile  ; dans  les  grandes  elle  se  fera 
sans  accrocs. 

La  decentralisation  etant  decidee,  on  pent  reduire  singuliere- 
ment  la  vaste  cuisine  Gheeloise  ; I’emplacement  economise  de  ce 
chef  sera  d ailleurs  tres  bien  utilise,  .\insi  on  en  profitera  d’abord 
pour  aggrandir  1 arriere-cuisine  : celle-ci  rendra  les  services 
qu’elle  rend  maintenant  ; en  outre  on  y fera  la  lessive  et  autres 
services  accessoires  plus  ou  moins  malpropres  : tel  que  eplucher 
les  legumes,  decouper  les  betteraves  et  les  navets,  etc.  Cette  ar- 
riere-cuisine et  non  plus  la  cuisine  communiquera  directement 
par  une  porte  avec  I’etable  : A moins  qu’on  n’lnstalle  a I’etable 
meme  un  fourneau  qui  s’ouvre  dans  la  cheminee  de  la  cuisine,  on 
pourrait  aussi  utiliser  I’arriere-cuisine  pour  y faire  bouillir  le 
manger  du  betail.  Une  autre  partic  de  I’excedent  d’emplacement 
occupe  maintenant  par  la  cuisine,  sera  utilisee  pour  en  faire  un 
petit  local  de  laiterie.  On  y placera  I’ecremeuse.  la  baratte,  le  pe- 
trisseur,  etc.  ; cette  installation  laitiere  communiquera  directe- 
ment avec  la  cave.  Hnfin  on  releguera  le  four  avec  la  preparation  du 
pain  dans  les  dependances  qui  sont  ordinairement  sises  derriere  le 
batiment  principal. 

Le  resultat  final  de  toutes  ces  transformations,  en  somme  peu 
bouleversantes  ; est  que  la  place  d’entrce,  la  cuisine  ou  le  home, 
sera  uniquement  destine  a son  usage  propre  : fournir  un  lieu  de 
reunion  convenable  a la  famille.  L’ordre  et  la  tenue  generale,  la 
proprete  et  I’hygiene  y gagneront  beaucoup  : les  quelques  nour- 
riciers  qui  ont  deja  introduit  cette  reforme,  s’en  louent  ouverte- 
ment. 

Le  salon  peut  conserver  son  aspect  habituel.  Toutefois  j’airae- 
rais  beaucoup  voir  disparaitre  le  lit  qui  s’y  trouve  en  beaucoup 
de  fermes.  Ce  lit  sera  avec  avantage  deplace  dans  une  chambre 
specialcment  reservee  au  nourricieret  d’ou  11  aura  une  surveillance 
facile  sur  les  chambres  des  alienes. 

D’apres  les  donnees  detaillees  plus  haut,  il  faut  ameliorer  les 
chambres  des  alienbs  : 

i“)  augmenter  le  cubage  minimum  et  le  porter  de  15"’^  a ; 

2°)  augmenter  les  dimensions  des  fenetres  ; 

3°)  supprimer  les  barreaux  et  les  remplacer  par  des  volets 
exterieurs  ; 
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9"  enfin  prendre  un  soin  special  du  pavage,  des  murs  et  de  la 
construction  en  general. 

Je  ne  dirai  qu’un  mot  de  la  grange,  de  I’etable  et  des  depen- 
dances.  L’etable  est  collee  contre  la  maison  du  nourricier  et  en 
fait  partie  integrante  ; il  serait  desirable  de  pouvoir  I'eloigner  un 
peu  de  I’habitation.  Pour  le  moment  il  ne  saurait  en  etre  question  : 
c est  un  changement  trop  radical  dans  I’exploitation  habituelle 
des  fermes  campinoises.  Kn  reportant  la  communication  avec 
I’etable  et  la  cuisson  des  aliments  pour  le  betail  dans  I’arriere- 
cuisine,  les  inconvenients  du  voisinage  immediats  de  I’etable 
disparaissent  : les  chambres  des  alienes  sont  d’ailleurs  a I’autre 
bout.  — Les  dependances,  specialement  le  lieu  d’aisance,  doivent 
etre  convenables,  et  proprement  entretenues.  Les  eaux  de  menage 
seront  evacuees  soit  par  une  conduite  en  tu5’aux  de  gres,  soit  par 
une  conduite  ma(;onnee ; le  puisard  sera  couvert,  ou  tout  au 
moins  entoure  d’une  haie  ou  d arbrisseaux. 

Deux  fermes  recemment  construites  dans  ma  section  repondent 
au  programme  que  je  viens  d’esquisser  pour  les  constructions 
rurales. 

l.e  nouveau  type  et  I’ancien  type,  se  ressemblent  ex/c)  ietircmenl , 
mais  leur  division  inlerietne  varie. 

Dans  I’ancien,  I’etable  communique  avec  Van  iere-ciitsineet  dans 
celle-ci  se  trouve  aussi  le  fourneau  pour  chauffer  le  manger  du 
betail.  A c6te  de  I’arriere-cuisine  et  communiquant  directement 
avec  la  cave,  se  trouve  la  lailerie  : la  cuisine  est  ainsi  desencom- 
bree  de  I’ecremeuse,  de  la  baratte,  et  de  la  preparation  du  beurre. 
— Le  salon  ne  renterme  plus  le  lit  du  nourricier  : celui-ci  couche 
dans  une  chambre  situee  a cote  des  chambres  des  pensionnaires. 
Les  chambres  des  alienes  ont  un  cubage  de  25"'^,  et  une  hauteur 
de  3 metres;  le  pavage  est  en  ciment ; les  fenetres  ont  i^So  de 
hauteur  et  1 m.  de  largeur ; les  barreaux  ont  ete  remplaces  par 
des  volets  exterieurs.  Le  chaufTage  des  chambres  sera  facile  : le 
poele  du  salon  qui  brule  tout  I'hiver,  se  trouve  entre  les  deux 
portes  des  chambres  des  alienes,  le  milieu  de  la  cheminee  lltt.  (.M) 
correspondant  exactement  au  mur  mitoyen  de  ces  deux  chambres. 

Lette  ferme  a etc  construite  par  le  nourricier  l.^ievens-1  lannes, 
\\  inkelomheide  : elle  a coute,  le  terrain  non  compris,  environ 
^.000  fr.  C’est  une  ferme  de  grandeur  moyenne  possedant  environ 
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5 hectares  de  culture  et  cinq  vaches,  un  bocuf,  trois  pores,  poules, 
etc.  A mon  avis  I’arriere-cuisinc  est  trop  petite  ; dans  une  ferme 
qu’on  va  construire  sous  peu,  I’arrierc-cuisine  aura  des  propor- 
tions plus  grandes. 

Lc  plan  11  que  nous  venons  d’etudier,  reste  dans  le  type  tradi- 
tionnel  des  constructions  rurales  campinoises  ; e’est  une  construc- 
tion tres  longue  oil  I’habitation,  I’etable  et  la  grange  se  trouvent 
sur  une  meme  ligne.  Le  plan  111,  tout  en  repondant  aux  desiderata 
d’une  bonne  maison  de  nourricier,  represente  un  autre  groupe- 
ment  de  locaux.  C’est  une  conception  originale  oil  Ton  sent  la 
main  de  I'architecte  et  qui  rompt  tres  agreablement  la  monotonie 
du  paysage. 

La  cuisine  litt.  (A)  est  decentralisee  ; I’arriere-cuisine  litt.  (B) 
communique  par  une  porte  avec  I’etable  ; dans  I’arriere-cuisine 
aussi  se  trouve  le  four,  la  baratte  au  beurre,  etc.  Le  salon  C est 
libre.  Les  chambres  d’alienes  litt.  (D)  ont  un  cubage  de  33'"-’  une 
hauteur  de  3 m.;  les  fenetres  ont  une  hauteur  de  2 m.et  une  largeur 
de  I m.;  le  pavage  est  en  ciment.  La  chambre  du  nourricier  E est 
contiguii  aux  chambres  des  alienes. 

C’est  une  ferme  de  3.500  fr.,  construite  par  le  nourricier  van 
Dingenen,  a lladschot.  C’est  un  paysan  aise  qui  par  gout  et  par 
habitude  continue  a s’occuper  d’une  exploitation  agricole  tres 
reduite  : deux  hectares  de  terrain,  et  deux  vaches,  deux  pores,  etc. 


Type  Villageois. 

Cheel,  comme  on  le  sait,  comprend  aussi  une  partie  centrale 
d’aspect  urbain  et  oil  demeurent  environ  7.000  habitants,  lei  les 
maisons  ne  sont  pas  dispersees  comme  les  fermes  des  hameaux, 
mais  elles  sont  alignees  et  fornient  des  rues  regulieres.  Le  genre 
de  vie  y est  aussi  tout  different. 

Laissant  de  cbte  les  nombreux  menages  oil  sont  soignes  les 
malades  payants  et  oil  I’on  rencontre  un  confort  et  un  ameuble- 
ment  vraiment  riches,  nous  y comptons  aussi  de  nombreux  mena- 
ges pour  I’assistance  de  malades  tndigeiits.  Ce  sont  les  menages 
de  petits  commerqants,  de  boulangers,  de  cordonniers,  de  tail- 
leurs,  de  forgerons,  de  masons,  et  autres  metiers.  A la  colonie  de 
Gheel,  on  peut  chercher  et  trouver  pour  chaque  malade  un  milieu 
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qui  lui  convient  specialement  et  qui  s’harmoni^e  avec  son  genre 
de  vie  et  sa  profession  anterieure.  Au  centre  de  Gheel  on  place 
done  de  preference  les  alienes  qui  connaissent  un  metier  ou  qui 
viennent  des  villes;  a la  campagne  ces  malades  seraient  plus  ou 
moins  depayses. 

Au  centre  de  Gheel  les  constructions  sont  d’aspect  plus  varie 
qu’a  la  campagne,  tant  a cause  de  la  variete  de  prolession  des 
noLirriciers  que  de  leur  bien-ctre  materiel,  de  leur  etat  de  fortune. 
11  y a surtout  une  grande  difl'erence  entre  le.s  constructions  de 
jadis  et  cclles  qu’on  eleve  depuis  ces  dernieres  annees, 

lei  encore  les  menages  se  composent  essentiellement  d’une  cui- 
sine ou  home,  d'une  arriere-cuisine,  d’un  petit  salon,  et  de  depen- 
dances  varices.  Dans  la  cuisine  il  y a souvent  de  I’encombrement 
et  cela  aussi  par  manque  de  prevoyance  dans  la  construction  gene- 
rale  et  parce  qu'on  n’a  pas  utilise  intelligemment  I’emplacement. 
A la  campagne  la  cuisine  ou  le  home  est  souvent  encombre  par 
des  services  qui  regardent  plus  dircctement  I'e.xploitation  de  la 
ferme ; au  village  elle  sert  assez  souvent  d'atelier  de  couture,  dc 
cordonnerie,  de  sabotcrie.  meme  de  petite  boutique,  etc.  Darfois  le 
salon  est  sacrilie  pour  augmenter  d’autant  le  magasin  ou  I’atelier 
du  nourricier.  lei  done  il  faudra  encore  rappeler  I'axiome  ; Chaqiie 
chose  doit  avoir  une  place  et  chaque  chose  doit  etre  d sa  place.  L’in- 
feriorite  de  certaines  maisons  du  centre  n’est  pas  autant  dii  a un 
manque  d’emplacement,  mais  bien  plutot  comme  nous  le  disions 
tantht,  a un  manque  d’intelligence  dans  la  construction.  11  faut 
savoir  utiliser  le  terrain  dont  on  dispose,  et  imiter  les  maisons  si 
confortables  bien  que  petites  des  villes. 

Au  centre,  les  chamhres  d'alienes  ont  un  emplacement  et  une  or- 
ganisation tres  varies.  11  y en  a qui  sont  situees  au  rez-de-chaussee  ; 
elles  ont  le  meme  aspect  quecelles  des  fermes  a la  campagne  : dies 
ont  un  cubage  minimum  de  15  m^  des  fenetres  de  i metre  de  haut 
sur  o'"  75  de  large,  avec  des  barreaux  souvent  et  plus  rarement  des 
volets.  D'autres  sont  cn  forme  de  mansardes  : elles  sont  done 
situees  aux  combles  ou  au  grenier  et  doivent  etre  soigneusement 
plafonnees  et  separees  par  une  cloison  plafonnee  du  restant  du 
grenier.  hdles  ont  une  fenetre  qui  s’ouvre  dans  le  pignon,  ou  bien 
sur  la  toiture  en  forme  de  tabatiere  ou  plus  souvent  encore  de 
lucarne.  D’autres  enlin  sont  des  chambres  a I’etage. 

Comme  je  I’ai  ecrit  plus  haut,  le  rez-de-chaussee  est  preferable 


avant  tout  dans  le  choixde  I’emplacement  des  chambres  d’allenes. 
Klles  auront  au  village  le  meme  aspect,  le  meme  cubage,  et  la 
meme  organisation  que  decrits  plus  haut  pour  les  fermes. 

Quand  le  terrain  est  trop  cher  ou  que  I’emplacement  est  trop 
petit,  le  nourricier  sera  oblige  de  construire  en  hauteur.  Dans  ce 
cas  je  prelere  les  chambres  a I’etage  aux  mansardes,  et  cela  parce 
que  les  chambres  a I’etage  presentent  toujours  mieux,  sont  plus 
confortables  et  plus  convenables.  Toutefois  il  peut  y avoir  des 
raisons  particulieres,  le  nourricier  peut  n’avoir  pas  les  ressources 
necessaires  ou  n’avoir  pas  besoin  de  tout  un  etage  : il  faut  s’incli- 
ner.  Alais  la  mansarde  devra  ctre  construite  en  d’excellentes  con- 
ditions. Elle  aura  comme  toujours  au  moins  2^"'^,  et  une  fenetre 
ou  une  lucarne  a dimensions  convenables.  Si  la  fenetre  s’ouvre 
dans  le  pignon,  on  pourra  lui  donner  i""  50  de  haut  sur  i metre  de 
large;  si  e’est  une  lucarne  qui  s’ouvre  sur  la  toiture,  il  sera  diffi- 
cile de  lui  donner  les  memes  dimensions  : 11  sera  suffisant  d’exiger 
i™  20  de  haut  sur  o'"  80  de  large.  Les  tabatieres  doivent  ctre  pros- 
crites  en  tout  cas.  Pour  donner  aux  mansardes  un  aspect  conve- 
nable,  la  hauteur  de  la  ma<;onnerie  au-dessus  du  plancher  des 
combles  sera  de  i'"  20  au  moins. 

Les  plans  concernent  les  nouvelles  malsons  pour  indigents  au 
centre  de  la  commune.  Comme  on  le  verra  aisement,  outre  la  cui- 
sine et  I'arriere- cuisine,  le  salon  et  les  dependances,  il  y a une 
place  reservee  comme  atelier  du  nourricier.  — Dans  les  deux  cons- 
tructions il  y a quatre  chambres  a coucher  a I’etage  : ces  chambres 
ont  des  fenetres  de  2 metres  de  haut  sur  i metre  de  large,  un 
plancher  en  bois,  et  un  cubage  de  2q"*^  a On  a pris  soin  d’une 
maniere  toute  speciale  de  I’escalier  qu’on  descend  et  qu’on  monte 
tres  facilement,  etqui  est  largement  eclaird. 


\’oila  done  comment  nous  essayons  a Gheel  de  resoudre  I’impor- 
tant  probleme  de  la  construction  de  maisons  de  nourriciers  : j’ai 
donne  ee  qui  est  deja  en  voie  d’execution,  mais  le  probleme  reste 
a I’etude.  Le  moment  pour  inlroduire  ces  ameliorations  dans  la 
colonie  est  eminemment  favorable.  Grace  aux  nouvelles  methodes 
d’exploitation  des  fermes,  il  y a,  surtout  parmi  notre  population 


rurale,  un  bien-ctre  materiel  visible  et  une  situation  economiquc 
solide  ; le  confort  et  I’ameublement  s’en  ressentent,  et  il  a commc 
une  lievre  de  construction  dans  toutes  les  sections.  Je  dois  au 
surplus  rendre  hommage  a mes  devoues  nourriciers  parmi  lesquels 
ces  projets  d’amelioration  rencontrent  une  sympathie  spontanee 
et  encourageante.  Ici  encore,  comme  en  beaucoup  d autres  progrcs, 
les  nourriciers  de  Ciheel  donnent  un  bon  exemple  aux  institutions 
privees  qui  s’occupent  egalement  de  1 assistance  des  alienes  dans 
les  etablissements  fermes.  .Vussitdt  qu  on  propose  a ces  derniercs 
des  ameliorations  a introduire,  meme  gratuitement,  elles  poussent 
des  hauts  cris,  parlent  d’atteinte  a la  liberte.  d’intransigeance 
insupportable  dans  le  domaine  prive.  Xos  nourriciers,  dont  per- 
sonne  ne  meconnaitra  le  caractere  essenticllement  prive  et  les  intd- 
rets  personnels  cn  jeu,  nos  nourriciers  dont  les  revenus  sont  bien 
modestes,  vont  au-devant  de  leurs  medecins  et  leur  demandent  la 
route  a suivre.  Quel  exemple  ! et  comme  on  pourrait  etre  mordant, 
mais  vrai,  si  on  voulait  pousser  plus  loin  cetle  comparaison  de  nos 
nourriciers  avec  les  inlirmiers  et  les  proprietaires  des  asilcs  prives  ! 
Puisse  la  faveur  des  administrations  publiques  recompenser  et  sti- 
muler  les  nourriciers  dans  leur  disintcressement  et  leur  devoue- 
ment  au  sort  des  plus  miserables  des  malades  ! 

11  m’est  un  agreable  devoir  de  remcrcier  ici  AIM.  Aug.  Leurs  et 
A'ergouts  de  m’avoir  fourni  les  plans  et  dessins  et  surtout  de 
m’avoir  aide  de  leurs  conseils  judicieux  dans  les  questions  de 
technique  pure. 
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Petite  habitation  bourgeoise  pour  nourricier 


De§  gaFdes-ii)fiFn)ieFS  dai)3  te$  Goloi)ies  fanjiliale^ 

Par  M.  le  Fr.  MEEUS 
Medecin  d la  colonie  d'alicnes  de  Gheel. 


Quelque  soit  le  type  du  patronage  familial,  type  Gheel  ou  type 
de  la  colonie  autour  de  I’asile,  partout  le  medecin  doit  etre  assiste 
d’un  garde-infirmier.  Comme  nous  le  detaillerons  plus  loin,  celui- 
ci  a une  grande  influence  sur  la  marche  du  service  et  la  valeur  de 
rinstitution. 

Comme  tout  infirmier,  le  garde  doit  avoir  les  qualitcs  g^nerales 
de  sa  profession  : de  la  fermete  au  fond  avec  exterieurement  une 
patience  indulgente,  un  bon  cocur,  et  un  devoument  a toute 
epreuve.  II  doit  connaitre  les  alienes,  et  leurs  besoins  plus  ou 
moins  speciaux  suivant  chaque  forme  pathologique  : c’est-a-dire  il 
doit  avoir  regu  une  education  professionnelle  appropriee.  Celle-ci 
lui  sera  facilement  donnee  pendant  le  stage  prealable  et  obliga- 
toire  que  tout  candidat  remplira  a I’infirmerie,  ou  a I’asile  central. 
On  lui  donnera  des  notions  sur  I’anatomie,  la  physiologie  et  la 
pathologie  generales,  sur  Thygiene,  I’asepsie,  I’antisepsie,  I'appli- 
cation  des  medicaments,  I’administration  des  bains,  etc.  Ce  qu’il 
faut  exiger  en  plus  des  infirmiers  futurs  gardes  de  section,  c’est 
d’avoir  une  excellente  sante,  beaucoup  de  caractere,  et  de  tact, 
une  honnetete'scrupuleuse,  et  une  moralite  absolument  vierge  de 
tout  soupgon.  Ces  dernieres  conditions  sont  fondamentales  : les 
m^connaitre  ou  les  negliger,  serait  s’exposer  a de  graves  me- 
comptes  et  a des  abus  deplorables.  Le  garde-infirmier  doit  avoir 
une  sante  robuste,  car  il  s’agit  d’aller  par  tous  les  temps  de  mai- 
son  en  maison,  a la  campagne,  dans  les  routes  sablonneuses  : 
comme  le  facteur,  il  est  toujours  en  route,  et  se  fatigue  done  beau- 
coup  surtout  dans  les  Jambes-  11  doit  avoir  encore  beaucoup  de 
caractere,  et  de  tact,  une  honnetete  scrupuleuse,  je  dlrais  native, 
et  une  moralite  au-dessus  de  tout  soup^on  *.  Le  garde  remplit  des 

‘ 11  faut  done  se  montrer  infiniment  plus  sdvere  que  ne  le  parait  M.  le  D'  Ma- 
randon  de  Montyel.  dans  la  question  du  personnel  secondaire  des  asiles.  « Nous 
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fonctlons  tres  dellcates  ; il  peut  entrer  dans  les  menages  a toute 
heure  du  jour  et  de  la  nuit.  inspecter  les  locaux  et  la  nourriture, 
surveiller  la  tenue  et  la  marche  generale  de  lamaison.  11  connait 
ainsi  la  vie  de  chaque  famille,  il  devient  Ic  confident  de  secrets  et 
de  miseres  cachees.  D’un  autre  c6t6  des  nourriciers  peu  scrupu- 
leux  et  d’ailleurs  toujours  mauvais,  peuvent  le  tenter  par  des 
promesses  et  provoquer  sa  venalite.  11  peut  de  toutes  fagons  abuser 
de  sa  function,  meme  par  simple  insinuation  aupres  des  nourri- 
ciers, et  sans  que  reellement  il  y ait  desfaits  positifs  qui  legitime- 
raient  son  renvoi . 

Ces  hommes  a caractere  foncierement  honnete  se  rencontrent 
surtout  a la  campagne  dans  certaines  families  de  petits  bourgeois 
et  de  cultivateurs  qui  ont  tenu  beaucoup  a donner  a leurs  enfants 
un  supplement  d’instruction  moyenne.  Ces  hommes  naturelle- 
ment  sobres,  probes  et  travailleurs,  ont  acquis  par  cette  instruc- 
tion supplementaire  une  certaine  civilisation,  du  tact,  et  de  I’in- 
telligence,  qualiles  maitresses  dans  leurs  functions  de  garde  et 
d’infirmier. 

I.es  candidats  ne  peuvent  pas  ^tre  ages  : dans  cette  carriere  il 
faut  se  lancer  jeune  avec  I’ambition  de  faire  du  blen  et  I’idee  fixe 
de  rester  fidele.  Les  vocations  a trente  ans  sont  souvent  des  voca- 
tions forcees  par  les  circonstances  de  temps  ou  de  milieu  et  le 
candidat  considere  lui-meme  sa  function  comme  un  pis  aller.  11  y 
aurait  une  exception  a faire  toutefois  si  le  recipiendaire  avait  des 
annees  de  service  dans  un  hopital,  ou  a I’armee. 

Les  devoirs  multiples  des  gardes  charges  de  la  surveillance  des 
assistes  dans  le  patronage  familial,  sont  resumes  comme  suit  dans 
le  reglement  special  de  la  colonie  de  Gheel. 

Article  83.  — 1“  Remplir  I’office  de  commissionnalre,  d’infir- 
mier, et  porter  les  ordres  administratifs,  hygieniques  et  medi- 
caux  ; 

2°  Parcourir  continuellement  la  section  a laquelle  ils  sont  res- 


ii'avotis  pas  d’ wrognes^  ecrit-il  dans  un  interessant  article  de  la  Revue  de  Psy- 
chitltrie,  Paris,  Aiars  11)03  i qu'aux  jours  de  sortie  certains  ne  bot- 

vent  pas  plus  que  de  raison,  mais  qu’importe  s'ils  ont  le  soin  de  completement 
evacuer  le  superfhi  de  la  boisson  avant  d'entrer,  et  si  dans  le  service  its  sont 
sobres.  Lear  conduite  au-dehors  ne  me  regarde  pas  plus  en  matiere  d atcool 
qu'en  matiere  de  femme  ». 
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pectlvement  attaches  et  surveiller  particulierement  les  alienes  qul 
leur  sont  designes  a cet  effet ; 

3°  Signaler  aux  medecins  de  section,  et  s il  y a lieu,  au  medecin 
inspecteur  les  cas  de  maladies  incidentes  qui  n’auraient  pas  ete 
annoncees  par  les  nourriciers  ; 

4“  Assister  au  transport  des  malades  a I’infirmerie  ; veiller  a la 
rentree  des  alienes  aux  heures  fixees  ; prevenir  et  reprimer  tout 
desordre  cause  par  les  alienes  ou  dont  ils  seralent  1 objet ; empe- 
cher  tout  mauvais  traitement  a leur  egard,  les  secourir  en  cas  de 
besoin  et  veiller  en  general  a la  stricte  execution  des  reglements 
et  des  instructions  qui  peuvent  leur  etre  donnees  ; 

5“  Accompagner  le  cas  echeant  les  alienes  qui  se  rendent  a 1 eta- 
blissement  (inlirmerie  centrale)  et  ceux  qui  le  quittent  ; poursui- 
vre  et  reprendre  les  evades. 

Article  84.  — 11  est  interdit  aux  infirmiers-gardes  de  section  de 
se  livrer  pendant  les  heures  de  service,  a des  occupations  etran- 
geres  a leui  s fonctions  et  de  recevoir,  sous  quelque  pretexte  que 
ce  soit,  des  remunerations  ou  presents  de  la  part  des  nourriciers, 
des  hbtes  ou  d’autres  personnes  a raison  des  fonctions  dont  ils 
sont charges.  » 

Dans  le  livret  trimestriel  oil  le  garde  de  section  consigne  ses  ob- 
servations journalleres  concernant  son  service,  se  trouvent  a la 
premiere  page  des  instructions  qui  precisent  encore  mieux  ses  de- 
voirs habituels. 

« Le  garde  de  section  portera  specialement  son  attention  sur  les 
points  suivants  ; 

1“  Sur  la  personne  de  I'aliAie  : 

a)  son  exterieur  ; cheveux,  barbe,  oreilles,  mains,  pieds,  ongles 
etc  ; 

M son  habillement  : qualite  .quantite,  entretien  ; 

c)  sante  corporelle  ; 

d)  etat  mental. 

2"  Sur  la  chamhre  de  V aliene  : 

a)  proprete,  ordre,  lit,  draps  et  couvertures  ; 

b)  descente  de  lit,  porte-manteau,  chaise,  essuie-mains,  brosse, 
vase  de  nuit  ; 

c)  porte  etfenetres,  pavage,  rideaux,  etc.  ; 
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3°  Stir  la  maison  du  noiirricier  : 

Proprete,  tenue  generale,  orcire,  ameublement,  chaulTage,  eclai- 
rage,  aerage,  eau  de  boisson,  lieu  d’aisance. 

3“  Siir  la  noiirrilure  de  I’aliene  : 

Pain,  pommes  de  terre,  fruits,  viande,  lard,  beurre,  graisse, 
laitagcs,  etc.  Qualite,  quantite,  preparation,  service  de  table. 

5°  Sur  le  travail  de  I’aliene  : 

Constater  a toute  heure  du  jour  si  I’alienene  travaille  pas  trop, 
ni  trop  longtemps,  ni  a des  ouvrages  dangereux. 

6“  L’aliene  jouil-il  de  distractions  et  quelles  sont-elles  ? 

7"  Sur  le  milieu  oil  vit  I’aliene  . 

Le  garde  surveille  les  rapports  entre  alienes,et  guide  le  nourri- 
cier  dans  la  conduite  qu’il  doit  tenir  vis-a-vis  de  son  malade  dans 
dilTerentes  circonstances. 

8"  Sur  I’emploi  des  moyensde  contrainte  : 

Jamais  les  autoriser  a moins  d’indications  formelles  du  me- 
decin. 

C’est  ia  dans  ses  grandes  lignes,  la  function  du  garde  de  section. 
Dans  les  colonies  ou  I’etablissement  central  fournit  aussi  la  literie 
et  les  habillements  des  alienes,  on  peut  encore  charger  le  garde 
de  section  de  fournir  ces  effets  en  temps  opportun  aux  divers  nour- 
riciers  de  son  ressort.  A Gheel  les  gardes  font  regulierement  le 
relevd  des  effets  qui  manquent  ou  qui  sont  uses  ; ils  forment  un 
bordereau  ou  se  trouvent  inscrites  les  pieces  d’habillements  ou  de 
literie  demandees.  11s  ont  chacun  un  jour  determine  de  la  semaine 
pour  la  distribution  de  ces  effets.  Les  nourriciers  viennentau  ma- 
gasin  de  I’infirmerie,  et  le  magasinier  delivre  en  presence  du  gar- 
de, les  diflferents  objets  indiques  dans  le  bordereau. 

Le  nombre  de  gardes  de  section  qu’il  faut  proportionnellement 
au  nombre  des  assistes,  peut  varier  suivantles  circonstances  et  les 
lieux.  Dans  les  colonies  recentes  il  faudra  un  nombre  de  gardes 
proportionnellement  plus  grand  tant  pour  prevenir  tout  abus  que 
pour  rassurer  la  population  de  I’endroit  et  surtout  les  nourriciers 
qui  encore  peu  habituds  a la  soclete  et  aux  manieres  des  alienes, 
s’effraient  facilement  et  Invoquent  volontiers  I’expdrience  et  I'au- 
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torite  du  garde.  La  colonie  de  Gheel,  plusieurs  fois  seculaire,  peut 
se  contenter  ainsi  d’un  personnel  excessivement  restreint  ; sept 
gardes  pour  environ  1800  malades,  soitun  garde  pour  250  a 260 
assistes.  .Meme  pour  la  colonie  de  Gheel,  la  proportion  est  quelque 
peu  anormale  et  J’estime  quecette  admirable  institution  qui  a pour 
elle  I’avantage  enorme  d’une  adaptation  longuemcnt  acquises, 
gagnerait  a avoir  un  personnel  plus  nombreux. 

Dans  les  autres  colonies  il  ne  me  semblerait  pas  exorbitant  d’exi- 
ger  un  garde  de  section  pour  100  malades.  Les  services  adminis- 
tratifs  et  la  surveillance  des  habillements  prennent  beaucoup  de 
temps  ; le  garde  delaisse  ainsi  forcement  ses  devoirs  non  moins 
importants  d’infirmler  et  d’aide  intelligent  du  medecin.  11  faudrait 
que  non  seulement  I’administration  maisaussi  le  medecin  puisse 
disposer  largement  des  heures  de  service  du  garde.  (>clui-ci  sur- 
veillerait  et  appliquerait  les  pansements  courants,  surveillerait  I’ad- 
ministration  des  medicaments,  aiderait  a lever  et  nettoyer  les 
alienes  gravement  malades  ou  menaces  ou  atteints  de  decubitus, 
noterait  I’etat  mental,  etc. 

Le  garde  ne  portera  pas  de  costume  special  : done  ni  boutons,  ni 
passementeries,  ni  casquette.  Ces  fanfrejuches  n en  imposent 
qu  exterieurement  et  le  garde  doit  se  faire  respecter  par  des  qua- 
lites  personnelles  d’intelligence,  de  devoument,  et  au  besoin  de 
severite.  Le  costume  est  d ailleurs  genant  et  humiliant  pour  les 
assistes  : il  leur  rappelle  qu’ils  sont  sous  surveillance  continue. 
Le  garde  de  section  n est  pas  un  garde-champetre,  etil  ne  peut  en 
avoir  les  allures.  11  est  la  non  pas  autant  pour  appliquer  le  regle- 
ment  et  punir  les  recalcitrants,  mais  surtout  il  est  un  guide 
devoue  en  qui  et  nourriciers  et  alienes  ont  confiance.  qui  paie 
d exemple,  etqui  stimule  tout  le  mondea  vivre  en  paix  et  a bien 
remplir  ses  devoirs  reciproques.  Lnfin  tout  en  organisant  une  sur- 
vedlance  aussi  etroite  que  les  differentes  circonstances  le  deman- 
dent,  il  faiit  en  cacher  les  roua  'ji'es  aiix  yeiix  de  iassislc  et  lui  conser- 
ver  I illusion  d line  liberie  coin/'lelc.  Dans  cet  ordre  d’idees,  il  serait 
avantageux  d assermenter  les  gardes  de  section  de  fagon  qu’ils 
puissent  dresser  proces-verbal  lorsqu’un  assiste  est  gravement 
malmene  ou  insulte,  ou  lorsqu'on  I’incite  a boire  ou  qu’on  lui 
donne  des  liqueurs  fortes. 

Le  garde  viendra  tous  les  matins  rendre  compte  au  medecin  de 
ses  occupations  de  la  veille-  Les  gardes  a Gheel  ont  un  livret  spe- 
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clal  ou  ils  inscrivent  journellement  les  maisons  qu’ils  ont  visitees 
la  veille  avecobservations  s’il  y a lieu.  Le  medecin  s’occupera  dc  son 
ou  de  ses  gardes,  ettantpar  des  visiles  quMlsferont  ensemble  dans 
la  section,  que  par  des  conferences,  il  augmentera  I’experience  et 
les  capacites  professionnelles  de  ses  aides.  Le  nombre  de  visiles 
que  fera  le  garde  pres  des  assistes  variera  encore  suivant  les  cir- 
constances  et  les  lieux.  A Gheel  chaque  garde  visile  les  malades 
de  sa  section  au  moins  deux  foispar  mois  ; dans  les  colonies  recentes 
oil  les  nourriciers  ne  sont  pas  encore  suffisamment  eduques, 
il  sera  prudent  que  le  garde  fasse  la  tournee  de  ses  malades 
toutes  les  semalnes. 

Le  garde  habitera  au  centre  dc  sa  section.  Dans  les  grandes  colo- 
nies comme  (jheel,  L.ierneux,  Dun-sur-Auron,  qii  il  y a plusieurs 
sections,  il  sera  avantageux,  au  moins  pour  les  sections  trop  dis- 
tantes  de  I’etablissement  central,  de  construire  une  maison  pour 
le  garde  et  d’y  annexer  une  salle  de  bains  pour  le  service  des  ma- 
lades voisins.  Le  garde  habitant  le  centre  de  sa  section,  aura  une 
surveillance  continue  et  facile  sur  lous  les  environs.  11  constatera 
journellement  pour  ainsi  dire  la  vie  que  menent  les  assistes,  il 
pourra  donner  des  conseils  et  des  ordres  dont  I’execution  sera 
aisement  verifiee.  Arrive-t-il  des  diflicultes  ou  des  accidents,  il  est 
sur  place,  prend  les  mesures  necessaires,  et  donne  les  secours 
urgents  en  attendant  i’arrivee  du  medecin.  S’il  est  un  garde  de 
section  comme  nous  I’avons  delini  plus  haul,  et  comme  nous  en 
avons  reellement  a Gheel,  s’il  est  intelligent,  devoue  et  scrupu- 
leusement  honnete,  il  gagnera  I’estime,  la  confiance  et  le  respect 
de  tons  ses  subordonnes,  et  sans  arrogance  aucune,  ni  fanfaron- 
nade  severe,  il  fait  le  bien  et  largement.  Est-ce  a dire  que  le  garde 
doit  absolument  s’enraciner  dans  sa  section  et  ne  plus  en  sortir.^ 
Gela  depend  de  la  personnalite  du  garde  meme,  de  sa  plus  ou 
moins  grande  resistance  a I'ambiance  et  a la  routine.  Ln  general  il 
est  bon  de  le  faire  changer  de  temps  a autre  de  section  : le  medecin 
jugera  facilement  du  moment  opportun  dans  chaque  cas.  bin  face 
de  nouvelles  situations,  de  nouveaux  nourriciers,  de  nouveaux 
menages,  le  garde  se  sent  plus  independant,  plus  libre  ; il  est  sti- 
mule  a la  surveillance,  et  cela  d’autant  plus  que  les  defauts  des 
menages  nouveaux  frappent  sa  vue  qui  s’etaitplus  ou  moins  accou- 
tumee  a un  certain  statu  quo  dans  son  ancienne  section.  Enfin  les 
nourriciers  aussi  sont  intrigues,  ont  une  certaine  crainte  pour  le 
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nouveau  garde,  tachent  de  se  mettre  dans  le  meilleur  jour  possible, 
et  se  corrigentainsi  de  la  negligence  dans  la  tenue  et  la  propretede 
la  maison.  lei  comme  partout  le  laisser-aller  et  la  routine  sont  les 
ennemis  du  progres. 

Dans  certain  cas  il  sera  utile,  meme  necessaire,  de  donner 
au  garde  I’un  ou  I’autre  mo\’en  de  communication  rapide  pour„ 
accelerer  et  faciliter  le  service.  A Gheel  les  gardes  disposent  gra- 
tuitement  d'un  velocipede  et  du  tramway  vicinal. 

Apres  avoir  exige  du  garde-inlirmier  une  instruction  du  degre 
moyen,  un  caractere  honnete,  une  conduite  irreprochable,  un 
stage  prealable  a I’etablissement  central,  une  instruction  profes- 
sionnelle  solide,  un  service  quotidien  tres  actif  et  tres  surmenant, 
il  est  de  notre  devoir  de  lui  donner  en  compensation  un  appointe- 
ment  convenable  et  de  garantir  son  avenir  comme  celui  de  sa 
famille  par  une  caisse  de  pension.  A Gheel  il  commence  par  avoir 
comme  infirmier  a I’etablissement  un  traitement  annuel  de  600  fr. 
a 1.000  fr.  ; en  sus  logement  et  nourriture.  Nomme  garde  de  sec- 
tion il  touche  ; minimum  i . 200  fr.,  maximum  1.600  fr.;  demeurant 
au  dehors,  il  n’a  plus  ni  logement,  ni  nourriture.  Il  se  marie 
ordinairement  ii  son  entree  en  fonctions  dans  la  section.  11  fait 
encore,  a l’occasion,d’assez  nombreux  transferts  d’alienes,quelques 
benefices  sur  les  frais  de  voyage  et  de  sejour.  I’our  la  pension  il 
est  fait  une  retenue  de  5 0/0  sur  le  traitement  du  personnel  celi- 
bataire,  7,50  0/0  sur  celui  du  personnel  marie.  La  limite  d’age  est 
65  ans.  Tout  ceci  pour  donner  simplement  un  exemple  et  un  point 
de  repaire  : car  les  salaires  doivent  evidemment  varier  suivant  les 
pays  et  les  besoins  generaux  de  leurs  habitants. 

Bien  qu’il  soit  defendu  au  garde  de  section  d’ouvrir  une  bouti- 
que, un  cafe,  de  gerer  un  commerce  ou  une  Industrie,  il  est  juste 
et  meme  avantageux  de  I’admettre  comme  nourricier.  11  n’y  a la 
aucun  paradoxe,  aucune  opposition  de  principes.  l.e  garde  pent 
parfaitement  controler  les  autres  nourriciers,  tout  en  etant  lui- 
meme  nourricier.  Bien  mieux  : par  la  bonne  tenue  de  sa  maison 
et  de  ses  pensionnaires,  il  prechera  d’exemple,  et  s’ily  avait  d’ail- 
leurs  quelque  chose  a reprendre,  le  medecin  est  toujours  la  pour 
le  controler.  Cette  admission  du  garde  en  qualite  de  nourricier 
est  la  regie  autour  de  tous  les  asiles  oil  fut  introduit  I’assistance 
famihale  ; les  infirmiers  maries  coustituent  precisement  les  pre- 
miers menages,  le  noyau  essentiel  des  nouvelles  colonisations.  A 


Ciheel  tous  les  gardes  maries  sont  nourriciers  : ils  ont  gen^rale- 
ment  cles  malades  payants  dont  la  pension  varle  de  ^oo  a 2000  fr. 
suivant  les  menages  mcmes  des  dilTerents  gardes. 

Dc  tous  ces  avantages  et  aussi  de  la  laculte  de  se  marier  en 
temps  opportun,  resulte  que  dans  les  colonies  on  pent  obtenir 
,un  personnel  cl  infirmiers  stable  et  devoue,  'sur  lequel  le  medecin 
a toute  autorite,  qu’il  peut  plier  et  perfectionner  a sa  guise,  et  en 
qui  il  peut  avoir  une  confiance  serieuse.  A Gheel,  et  sans  doute  ce 
fait  se  reproduira  ailleurs,  les  gardes  de  section  sont  estimes  ; ils 
appartiennent  a des  families  respectables,  sont  bien  regus  dans 
tous  les  milieux,  et  peuvent  a I’egal  des  instituteurs,  briguer  la 
main  de  jeunes  lilies  pretendues  riches. 

Avant  de  finir  et  pour  completer  ces  considerations  sur  I’orga- 
nisation  du  service  des  gardes  dc  section,  je  voudrais  dire  quel- 
ques  mots  d’une  reforme  ou  plus  exactement  d’une  amelioration 
a introduire  dans  la  composition  du  personnel  des  gardes. 

Apres  mure  reflexion  et  quelque  bardie  que  paraisse  I’innova- 
tion,  il  me  semblc  hautement  desirable  de  completer  la  surveillance 
de  la  section  par  I’adjonction  d'une  ou  de  plusieurs  infirmieres- 
inspectriccs . 

L’introduction  d’un  personnel  infirmier  feminin  meme  dans 
les  quartiers  d’alienes  hommes,  est  un  fait  accompli  dans  nombre 
d’asiles.  On  y a fait  les  objections  les  plus  variees  et  les  plus  gra- 
ves, meme  et  surtout  avant  de  I’avoir  experimente.  Nous  sommes 
ainsi  faits,  et  quelque  progressistes  que  noussoyons,  nous  sommes 
toujours  misoneistes  dans  Tune  ou  I’autre  direction.  Que  certains 
medecins  aient  eu  des  mecomptes,  il  faut  sans  doute  moins  en 
accuser  le  systeme,  que  I’incompetence  ou  I’imprevoyance  de  ceux 
qui  ont  la  charge  de  I’asile.  Le  grand  nombre  de  medecins  s’en 
louent  ouvertement  ; certains  directeurs  ont  tourne  la  difficulte 
en  mettant  a la  tete  de  chaque  pavilion  d’hommes  de  I’asile  un 
couple  marie  sans  enfants  et  presentant  d’ailleurs  des  garanties 
professionnelles.  Une  simple  comparaison  entre  la  tenue  generale, 
la  propretc,  Taspect  d’ensemble  d’un  asile  sans  personnel  feminin 
et  d’un  asile  avec  personnel  feminin,  fera  conclure  en  faveur  du 
personnel  feminin  qui  au  surplus  I’emporte  de  loin  sur  le  person- 
nel masculin  en  delicatesse,  douceur,  commiseration  et  devoument. 

Dans  une  culonie  familiale  ou  I’infirmiere-inspectrice  ne  fait 
qu’une  surveillance  generale  d’alienes  selectionnes  et  inoffensifs  et 


parmi  lesquels  d’ailleurs  elle  n cst  pas  obligee  cle  vivie,  les  incon- 
venients  du  sysleme  disparaissent  ; ni  la  faiblesse,  ni  la  pudeur 
de  la  femme  ne  sont  en  danger. 

Evidemment  tant  pour  gagner  le  respect  et  la  confiance  des 
nourriciers  que  pour  en  imposer  aux  malveillants,  1 infirmiere- 
inspectrice  presentera  des  garanties  d’honorabilite  et  de  moralite, 
de  sante  et  d’instruction  generale.  Dans  les  vues  que  je  me  forme 
d’elle,  j’exigerais  une  instruction  du  degre  mo)'en  avec  presenta- 
tion d’un  dipldme  obtenu  dans  une  ecole  menagere,  ou  tout  sim- 
plement  une  institutrice  ayant  en  plus  un  diplome  d’c'^cole  niena- 
gere. 

Elle  aurait  dans  ses  attributions  speciales  : 

i"  La  surveillance  de  la  proprete,  de  I’ordre  et  de  I’ameuble- 
ment  de  la  maison  du  nourricier  ; la  surveillance  de  la  literie  et 
des  habillements  de  I’aliene  ; la  surveillance  de  la  preparation  de 
la  nourriture  ; 

2"  La  surveillance  des  lemmes  alienees  et  des  soins  intimes, 
medicaux  ou  autres  qu’elles  reclament ; 

3°)  L’instruction  speciale  des  jeunes  filles  de  nourriciers  cn  tout 
ce  qui  concerne  I’economie  domestique  : cuisine,  lessivage,  pro- 
prete, ameublement,  etc. 

1°)  Les  gardes  en  leur  qualite  d’hommcs,  ne  sont  guere  com- 
petents  dans  les  soins  et  la  direction  du  menage.  11s  voient  bien 
la  difference  entre  un  menage  bien  tenu  et  un  menage  mal  tenu, 
mais  ils  ne  sauraient  apprecier  les  details,  ni  donner  des  conseils 
adequats.  La  femme  infirmiere  au  contraire  saisira  d’un  coup 
d’ccil  ce  qui  manque.  Avec  un  sens  delicat,  un  gout  indeniable  et 
des  capacites  innees  pour  ameubler  et  entretenir  la  maison,  pour 
donner  du  cachet  et  un  vernis  agreable  aux  choses  les  plus  insi- 
gnifiantes,  I’infirmiere-inspectrice  donnera  ses  conseils,  et  trans- 
formera  une  maison  negligee  en  un  agreable  home.  Elle  mon- 
trera  comment  on  nettoie  et  on  entretient  les  parquets  et  les  meu- 
bles,  les  habillements  et  la  literie.  Idle  goutera  des  aliments, 
appreciera  les  sauces,  corrigeant  ici,  ameliorant  la,  tout  en  mon- 
trant  qu’on  pent  faire  par  une  cuisine  soignee  une  economie  con- 
siderable sur  les  matieres  premieres.  Elle  sera  le  guide  et  le  sti- 
mulant des  nourricieres,  et  un  puissant  facteur  de  I’augmentation 
du  confortable  et  du  bien-ctre  materiel  dont  jouira  I’assiste. 


2”  Dans  les  colonies  familiales  uniquement  destinees  a des 
femmes  comme  Dun-sur-Auron,  un  personnel  feminin  semble 
s’imposer.  11  en  est  encore  de  meme  pour  les  colonies  mixtes, 
comme  Gheel  par  exemple  oii  il  y a environ  800  femmes.  Bien 
que  la  nourriciere  doive  s’occuper  directement  de  I’alienee  et  que 
I’infirmiere-inspectrice  ne  fasse  essentiellement  que  de  la  surveil- 
lance, il  est  des  circonstances  oii  I’intervention  de  la  nourriciere 
est  insuffisante.  l*.n  cas  de  maladies,  dans  Tadministration  des 
bains,  en  cas  d agitation  d'une  alienee  maniaque,  dans  le  trans- 
fert  de  femmes  alienees,  et  autres  circonstances,  il  est  ounecessaire 
ou  tout  au  moins  decent  et  convenable  qu’il  y ait  une  infirmiere 
qui  prete  main  et  assistance. 

Meme  dans  les  circonstances  ordinaires,  la  surveillance  des 
femmes  doit  avant  tout  appartenir  a I’infirmiere  : c’est  en  elle  que 
les  femmes  alienees  auront  le  plus  de  confiance  et  c’est  aupres 
d’elle  qu’elles  seront  le  plus  intimes.  C’est  encore  I’infirmiere  qui 
sera  la  plus  a meme  de  connaitre  les  besoins  particuliers  dechaque 
■alienee.  Aupres  des  malades  payantes  surtout,  elle  sera  la  bien- 
venue  : elle  les  stimulera  a s’occuper  regulierement  et  leur  indi- 
quera  I’une  ou  I’autre  besogne  agreable. 

3"  L’infirmiere-inspectrice  s’occupera  de  I’instruction  des  jeunes 
filles  qui  seront  plus  tard  les  nourricieres,  et  cela  en  tout  ce  qui 
concerne  la  tenue  du  menage.  Elle  les  reunira  hebdomadairement 
le  jeudi  apres -diner  par  exemple,  ou  le  dimanche,  et  leur  ensei- 
gnera  le  choix  et  la  preparation  des  aliments  : soupe,  legumes, 
laitages,  pain,  viandes,  et  la  valeur  nutritive  de  ces  aliments  ; le 
lessivage,  le  repassage  ; la  couture  et  le  remaillage  ; la  proprete, 
I’ordre,  I’economie,  etc. 

Avec  les  occupations  multiples  dont  elle  est  chargee  et  qui  pour 
etre  bien  conduites  demandent  plus  qu’une  surveillance  fugitive, 
il  sera  difficile  d’imposer  a I’inspectrice  un  service  mathematique- 
ment  regie  comme  celui  du  garde  de  section  qui  visite  un  nombre 
de  fois  donne  tons  les  menages  de  sa  section.  L’infirmiere  sera 
d’ailleurs  constamment  controlee  par  le  medecin  et  elle  devra 
fournir  non  pas  un  rapport  journalier,  mais  un  rapport  hebdo- 
madaire  sur  son  service. 

Dans  les  asiles  une  infirmiere  diplbmee  est  ordinairement  a la 
tete  du  personnel,  meme  dans  les  quartiers  d’hommes.  A la  colo- 
nie  j’estime  que  le  garde  et  I’inspectrice  ne  doivent  etre  dans  au- 
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cune  clependance  Tun  vis-a-vis  de  I’autre.  Ilsont  chacun  des  attri- 
butions speciales  et  sont  responsables  de  leur  service  respectif 
devant  le  medecin  seul.  Je  ne  verrais  aucun  inconvenient  a ce 
qu’un  couple  marie  et  d’ailleurs  capable,  assume  cette  double 
function  : toutefois,  et  cela  se  comprend,  il  ne  pourrait  plus  etre 
inscrit  comme  nourricier,  leurs  occupations  professionnelles  pre- 
nant  tout  leur  temps. 

Le  nombre  d’infirmieres-inspectrices  variera  avec  le  nombre  des 
assistes  : la  ou  il  y a plusieurs  medecins  de  section,  chacun  d’eux 
sera  assiste  d’une  infirmiere.  P211e  jouira  d’un  traitement  conve- 
nable  et  aura  droit  a la  pension  comme  les  gardes. 

Je  livre  cette  idee  aux  reflexions  et  a I’appreciation  de  ceux  qul 
, s'occupent  d’assistance  familiale  : personnellement,  de  par  une 
experience  de  huit  annees  de  service  a la  colonie  de  Gheel,  je  suis 
convaincu  du  grand  bien  qu’une  reforme  pareille  pourrait  intro- 
duire  dans  nos  menages.  Xous  aurons  bientdt  des  maisons  de 
nourriciers  modeles ; il  faut  aussi  qu’elies  soient  bieh  meublees, 
bien  arrangees,  et  bien  entretenues  ! 


Epilepsic  mceonnue  ehQZ  Ics  Eeolicrs 

Diag:nostic  et  Assistance 

Par  le  Docteur  Jules  VOISIN 
Medecin  de  la  Salpclri^re 


Nous  desirous  par  cette  note,  attirer  I’attentlon  sur  I’impor- 
tance  de  la  connaissance  de  I’epilepsie  chez  les  enfants.  Contrai- 
rement  en  efTet,  a I’opinion  courante,  I’epilepsie  est  tres  repandue 
dans  I’enfance,  mais  elle  n’est  pas  reconnue  et  beaucoup  d’enfants 
consideres  comme  des  anormaux,  des  debiles  ou  des  degeneres 
ne  sont  en  realite  que  des  epileptiques  meconnus.  Cette  notion 
est  du  plus  haut  interet  pour  le  traitement  et  I’assistance  des 
enfants  dits  anormaux. 

L’epilepsie  est  souvent  meconnue  chez  les  enfants  parce  que  les 
symptomes  convulsifs  se  manifestent  le  plus  souvent  la  nuit  et 
ne  sont  pas  reconnus,  que  dans  le  jour  des  vertiges  passent  sou- 
vent inapergus  et  que  les  troubles  mentaux  consecutifs  a ces  acces 
ou  vertiges  sont  rattaches  seulement  a la  deg6nerescence  mentale. 

Lorsque,  en  effet,  I’enfant  presente  I’ensemble ‘des  manifesta- 
tions motrices,  sensorielles,  viscerales  et  psychiques  de  I’epilep- 
sie,  le  diagnostic  de  I’affection  est  facile  et  la  maladie  est  traitee. 
II  en  est  de  meme  quand  des  convulsions  tres  reelles  se  monlrent 
dans  la  journee.  .Mais  lorsque  des  vertiges  ou  des  acces  incom- 
plets,  ou  encore  des  equivalents  psychiques  sont  les  seuls  signes 
de  la  maladie,  le  diagnostic  n’est  pas  porte,  I’enfant  n’est  pas 
considere  comme  malade,  il  n’est  pas  traite,  ou  ce  qui  est  pire,  il 
est  le  plus  souvent  soumis  a un  traitement  coercitif  tres  nuisibig  a 
son  developpement  intellectuel. 

Nous  voulons  nous  occuper  de  ces  derniers  cas  qui  rentrent 
dans  la  grande  categorie  de  I'epilepsie  larvde  si  bien  decrite  par 
Morel.  Je  n’emploierai  pas  le  mot  larve,  car  rien  n est  cache  dans 
cette  affection  ; I’affection  est  seulement  meconnue  parce  qu’on 
ne  salt  pas  chercher  les  symptomes  qui  la  caracterisent. 


Les  aspects  que  presentent  ces  enfants  sont  clivers.  Ce  sont  le 
plus  souvent  cles  enfants  de  huit  a douze  ans.  11s  nous  sont  amc- 
nes  a notre  consultation,  soit  par  les  professeurs  des  ecoles,  soit 
par  leurs  parents.  On  nous  les  presente  comme  elanl  des  enfants 
differenls  des  aulres;  ce  sont  « des  enfants  anormau.x,  des  enfants 
))  insupportables,  extravagants  ou  turbulents,  ou  encore  des 
))  enfants  debiles , apathiques  , ne  comprenant  rien  et  ne 
))  faisant  aucun  progres  ; ou  bien  encore  ce  sont  des  enfant  mal 
» equilibres,  denues  de  toute  attention,  des  impulsifs,  des  me- 
» chants  ou  des  pervers  (voleurs,  salaces,  etc...)  troublant  les 
))  classes  par  leurs  extravagances  ou  leurs  attitudes  bizarres.  » 
Telles  sont  les  expressions  employees  par  les  personnes  qui  sou- 
mettent  ces  enfants  a notre  examen. 

Si  je  consulte  ma  statistique  d’enfants  anormaux  prescntes  a 
ma  consultation  externe  de  la  Salpetriere  pour  renvoi  des  ecoles 
communales  comme  etant  indisciplines,  turbulents,  violents  per- 
vers, troublant  I’ordre  de  la  classe,  je  trouve  une  moyenne  de 
37  °/o  d’enfants  atteints  d epilepsie  meconnue. 

Void  en  elfet  cette  statistique  due  a mon  externe,  .M.  Stet- 
tiner  ' : 


Debilite  mentale  simple 

Degenerescence  mentale  avec  hysterie. 
Degenerescence  mentale  avec  choree.  . 

1 lebephrenie 

Degenerescence  mentale  avec  epilepsie 


Comment  po'uvons-nous  done  reconnaitre  la  nature  pathoge- 
nique  des  manitestations  mentales  de  ces  enfants  anormaux  ren- 
voyes  des  ecoles  et  devenant  par  ce  seul  fait  du  renvoi  de  I’ecole 
des  petits  vagabonds  et  souvent  des  instruments  du  crime  ? C’est 
en  s informant  avec  soin  aupres  des  parents  des  symptomes  qu’ils 
presentent  la  nuit  -.  11  faut  rechercher  si  I’enfant  a des  convulsions, 
des  mouvements  brusques,  des  cris,  des  grincements  de  dents,  des 
evacuations  alvines  de  temps  en  temps  ; voir  si  I’oreiller  est  tache 
parlois,  si  le  malade  au  reveil  presente  de  la  morsure  de  la  langue. 


^ Stetliner.  These  190.1.  Lpllcpsie  meconnue  chez 
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les  enfants. 


s’il  y a des  ecchymoses  sans  conjonctivales,  si  le  malade  a des  dou- 
leurs  de  tete,  de  I’hebctude  et  s’il  presente  de  la  courbature  gene- 
rale.  Quand  I’enfant  prcsente  une  ou  deux  fois  parsemaineou  une 
ou  deux  fois  par  mois  ces  symptbmes  avec  Ics  symptbmes  men- 
taux  diurnes  qui  le  font  renvoyer  de  la  classe,  il  est  certain  que 
I’enlant  a des  acces  epileptiques  nocturnes. 

Hientbt  a ces  symptbmes  nocturnes  viendront  s’ajouter  des 
symptbmes  diurnes  caracterises  d’abord  par  des  vertiges,  de  la 
paleur  de  la  face,  de  la  fixite  du  regard,  des  absences  avec  ou  sans 
incontinence  des  matieres,  des  acces  convulsifs  complets  ou  in- 
complets  ou  encore  par  des  troubles  mentaux  tout  particuliers. 
Tantbt  c’estlechangement  subit  de  caractere;  I’enfant  qui  etaitdoux 
devient  violent,  irascible,  colereux,  emporte,  impulsifet  tres  violent ; 
d’autres  fois  lui  qui  etait  attentif  en  classe  n’ecoute  plus.  11  regarde 
lixement  son  professeur  avec  un  air  hagard  et  il  ne  comprend  rien 
de  ce  qu’on  lui  dit.  Parfois  il  oublie  tout  de  ce  qu’on  lui  a dit,  il  est 
dans  I’impossibilite  de  repeter  ce  qu’on  lui  a appris  le  matin  ou  de 
dire  ce  qu’il  a fait  quelques  moments  auparavant ; d’autres  fois  il 
s’egare  dans  les  rues,  il  va  droit  devant  lui  et  au  bout  d’un  certain 
temps  il  est  tres  etonne  de  se  trouver  tres  eloigne  de  chez  lui 
dans  un  endroit  qu’il  ne  connait  pas  ; d’autres  fois  il  ne  pent  rester 
en  place,  il  s’agite  sans  cesse  en  repetant  toujours  les  memes  mots 
et  en  faisant  toujours  les  memes  actes,  derangeant  tous  ses  cama- 
rades  qu’il  bouscule  quand  ceux-ci  lui  montrent  de  la  resistance. 
D’autres  enfants  s’endorment  en  classe  et  ronflent  et  rien  ne  pent 
les  tirer  de  leur  sommeil.  A leur  reveil,  Ils  sont  ou  dans  la  tor- 
peur  ou  I’hebetude,  ou  dans  un  acces  de  violence.  Ils  insultent 
leurs  camarades  ou  ils  se  plaignent  d’eux.  Ils  disent  qu’on  leur 
en  veut  et  qu’on  leur  fait  des  miseres.  On  les  vole,  on  leur  prend 
tout  ce  qu'ils  ont,  tandis  que  ce  sont  eux,  au  contraire,  qui  le  plus 
souvent  volent  leurs  camarades  et  dechirent  leurs  objets.  D’autres 
enfants  devlennent  tres  grossiers  dans  leurs  gestes  et  leurs  paro- 
les ; ils  sont  consideres  comme  etant  des  pervers  alors  que  cet  etat 
d’excitation  et  de  debauche  en  actes  et  en  paroles  n’existe  que  pen- 
dant quelques  heures. 

Ce  qui  caracterise  les  troubles  mentaux  chez  les  epileptiques, 
aussi  bien  chez  les  enfants  que  chez  les  adultes,  c’est  1 intermittence 
dans  les  acces,  ainsi  que  la  regularlte  dans  I’apparition  des  memes 
idees,  des  memes  mots  et  des  memes  actes  et  I’instantaneite  dans 
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I’cclosion  et  revolution  dcs  symptomes.  Cette  similitude  dans  la 
repetition  des  acces  est  d’un  grand  poids  dans  la  discussion  du 
diagnostic,  i'mh'n  tons  ces  actes  executes  et  toutes  ces  paroles  pro- 
noncees  le  plus  souvent  avec  I’apparence  d’une  conscience  parfaite 
sont  oublies  une  fois  I’enfant  redevenu  calme.  Cette  perte  du 
souvenir  est  caracteristique  de  I’epilepsie  et  est  consideree  par 
I’entourage  du  malade  comme  etant  voulue  et  due  au  mensongeet 
a la  perversite  du  sujet.  Les  professeurs  renvoient  cet  enfant  de 
I’ecole  comme  etant  un  menteur  incorrigible.  Cette  erreur  de 
diagnostic  est  tres  comprehensible.  Un  medecin  seul  habitue  a 
soigner  les  maladies  nerveuses  et  mentales  peut  fairc  Ic  diagnostic 
differentiel  et  il  faut  pour  cela  qu'il  s’appuie  sur  les  symptdmes 
nocturnes,  sur  les  troubles  moteurs  (convulsions  generales  ou  par- 
tielles)  et  sur  I’intermittcnce  des  acces  de  troubles  mentaux. 

Dans  I'intervalle  des  acces,  I’enfant  est  gentil,  complaisant, 
attentionne,  mais  il  est  completement  indifferent  a toutes  les 
remontrance^  que  Ton  peut  lui  faire  et  surtout  a toutes  les  precau- 
tions qu’on  lui  dit  de  prendre  pour  sa  sante.  X’ayant  aucun 
souvenir  de  ce  qui  lui  arrive  pendant  ses  acces,  il  trouve  super- 
flues  et  exagerees  les  recommandations  que  Ton  lui  fait.  Son 
caractere  est  altruiste  plutbt  qu’egoiste.  hm  cela,  il  est  bien  diffe- 
rent de  I’enfant  degcnere,  turbulent  et  pervers  dont  le  caractere  est 
egoi'ste,  grincheux,  acariatre  et  boudeur.  Le  dcgenere  epileptique 
ne  presente  cette  mentalite  qu’au  moment  des  acces  et  encore  a 
I’inverse  dudegenere  simple,  il  ne  sera  jamais  tenace  et  coordonne 
dans  ses  projets  malicieux.  Cc  qui  domine  chez  I’epileptique,  c’est 
I’impulsion...  Chez  lui  pas  d’actes  coordonnes  et  raisonnes.  Cette 
impulsion  surgit  tout  d’un  coup  sous  I’influence  d’une  idee  ou 
d une  hallucination  et  ne  laisse  a sa  suite  aucun  remordsou  aucun 
plaisir.  L’oubli  le  plus  grand  et  par  consequent  I’indifference  la 
plus  grande  caracterisent  les  actes  quelquefois  monstrueux  des 
epileptiques. 

Le  diagnostic  doit  ctre  fait  aussi  d avec  1 hyslcyic , L’enfant  hys— 
terique  a generalement  I’intelligence  plus  vive  que  I’eplleptique. 
Ih'esque  tous  les  soirs.  I’enfant  dans  les  premieres  heures  du 
sommeil  a des  reves  hypnagogiques.  11  presente  des  frayeurs  et 
des  cris,  il  se  leve  tout  droit  sur  son  lit,  a les  yeux  tout  grands 
ouverts  et  se  jette  au  cou  de  la  personne  qui  se  presente  a lui,  de 
sa  maman  le  plus  souvent,  et  lui  demande  aide  et  protection  ou 
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bien  il  pleure  a chaucles  larmes  et  se  plaint  qu’on  I’etrangle  et  en 
meme  temps  il  porte  sa  main  a son  cou  et  fait  de  grands  mouve- 
ments  et  cbauche  le  plus  souvent  une  grande  attaque  d’hysterie  ; 
puis  au  bout  de  quelques  minutes,  tranquillise  par  les  paroles 
alTectueuses  et  aimees  de  ceux  qui  I’entourent,  il  s’endort  profon- 
dement  et  il  ne  se  rappelle  pas  le  lendemain  matin  la  scene  qu’il 
presente  une  partie  de  la  nuit.  A son  r^veil  il  n’est  pas  fatigue  et 
hebete  comme  I’epileptique  et  son  activite  intellectuelle  est  tou- 
jours  aussi  grande.  La  decheance  intellectuelle  chez  lui  ne 
se  produit  pas  comme  chez  I’epileptique.  Au  lieu  d’avoir  des 
frayeurs  et  de  jeter  des  cris,  I’enfant  peut  se  lever  sans  bruit, 
s'habiller  et  se  mettre  a son  travail  ou  faire  une  promenade,  puis 
revenir  se  coucher.  Cela  constitue  une  crise  de  somnambulisme. 
Get  etat  somnambulique  se  produit  quelquefois  aussi  dans  le  jour 
et  nous  assistons  alors  a des  fugues  inconscientes,  dilTerentes  dans 
leur  evolution  des  crises  d’epilepsie,  mais  facilement  mises  en  evi- 
dence par  I’hypnotisme  provoqiid'.  Independamment  de  ces 
symptomes  mentaux  nous  constatons  chez  les  hysteriques  des 
troubles  de  la  sensibilite  generate  : analgesie  et  anesthesie  et 
des  points  hystoregenes  avec  des  attaques  convulsives  plus  ou 
moins  completes. 

Les  enfants  debiles,  degeneres,  presentent  aussi  des  fugues, 
mais  ces  fugues  sont  conscientes  et  bien  dilTerentes  par  conse- 
quent des  fugues  epileptiques-  Je  ne  les  signale  que  pour  m&- 
moire. 

Tous  les  symptbmes  que  nous  avons  signales  chez  ces  enfants 
epileptiques  vont  en  augmentant  si  une  ihcrapeiitiquehxzn  conduite 
n’est  pas  instituee.  Les  symptomes  d’abord  nocturnes  deviennent 
bientot  diurnes.  Les  vertiges  apparaissent  les  premiers,  puis  vien- 
nent  les  convulsions  et  enlin  au  moment  de  la  puberte,  il  n’est 
pas  rare  de  voir  survenir  une  demence  speciale  sur  laquelle  j’ai 
attire  I’attention. 

Aussi  un  traitement  doit-il  etre  installe  le  plus  t6t  possible. 

Le  traitement  doit  etre  prophylactique  et  curatif  et  comporte  une 
assistance  bien  entendue. 

I.a  prophylaxie  consisterait  a mettre  en  pratique  toutes  les  don- 
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nees  de  la  puericulture  ; eviter  toutes  les  causes  cle  la  degeneres- 
cencc  humaine  ' ct  empccher  les  mariages  qui  entrainent  ces  cau- 
ses. Une  fois  I’enfant  no,  I’gntourer  de  tous  les  soins  que  I’hygiene 
recommande  et  surtout  veiller  a sa  nourriture. 

Knlin  quand  I’enfant  est  en  age  d'aller  a I’ecole  il  laut  que  cet 
enfant,  s’il  est  reconnu  anormal  ou  nialade,  ne  soit  pas  renvoye 
impitoyablement  de  la  classe  et  abandonne  dans  les  rues  .«ans 
guide  et  sans  protection  comme  cela  arrive  tous  les  jours,  caf  fa- 
talement  il  grossira  le  nombre  des  delinquants  juveniles.  11  faut 
qu’il  soit  a.s,sfs/e,  place  dans  un  asile  ouvcrt,  ou  dans  une  section 
de  I P.colc  destinC-c  aux  enfanls  annrmaux.  Cette  Kcole  des  enfants 
anormau.x  doit  en  effet  etre  divisee  en  plusicurs  sections  suivant 
la  nature  de  la  maladie  de  I’enfant,  suivant  son  age  et  ses  habitu- 
des. Tout  d’abord  il  faut  deu.x  grandes  divisions:  i“  une  division 
pour  les  enfants  anormau.x  proprement  dits.  ct  une  division 
pour  les  enfants  nerveux. 

Dans  la  division  des  enlants  anormau.x  seront  les  enfants  dege- 
neres  simples,  debiles  ou  pervers.  11  y aura  plusieurs  categories 
suivant  1 age  des  sujets  et  la  nature  des  anomalies  de  I’intel- 
ligence. 

Dans  la  division  des  enfants  nerveux,  il  y aura  des  epileptiques, 
des  hysteriques,  des  elioreiques  et  des  neurastheniques.  Cette  di- 
\ ision  sera  elle-meme  divisee  en  plusieurs  categories  suivant  la 
nature  de  la  maladie  des  sujets.  leur  age  et  leur  degre  d’intelli- 
gence.  Un  medecin  alieniste  ou  s’occupant  des  maladies  nerveuses 
doit  etre  attache  a cet  ctablissemcnt  pour  qu’il  fasse  la  selection 
des  enfants.  11  indiquera  la  methode  que  I’on  doit  suivre  pour 
eduquer  1 enfant  une  lois  que  lui-meme  aura  bien  etudie  ses  fa- 
cultes  intellectuelles.  11  ne  faut  pas  oublier  en  elTet  que  ce  petit 
epileptique  est  non  seulement  un  nerveux  mais  encore  un  degenere 
et  qu’independamment  des  troubles  mentaux  dus  a sa  nevrose 
et  qui  arrivent  par  paro.xysmes,  il  peut  presenter  les  troubles 
mentaux  dus  a sa  degenerescence  mentale.  C’est  au  medecin 
a demeler  ce  qui  revient  a la  nevrose  et  ce  qui  est  du  a la 
degenerescence.  Jusqu  a ce  moment  ces  enfants  epileptiques  sont 
melanges  avec  les  autres  nerveux  et  avec  les  autres  enfants  dege- 
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neres.  Cette  promiscuite  est  surtout  dangereuse  pour  les  degeneres 
simples  qui  possedent  I’esprit  d’imitation. 

On  devra  donner  une  Instruction  elementaire  a tous  ces  enfants 
et  une  bonne  education  morale.  (3n  leur  apprendra  un  metier  ou 
ils  puissent  depenser  des  forces  physiques  et  dans  I’exercice  duquel 
ils  ne  puissent  se  blesser  dans  leurs  chutes.  Knfin  on  dirigera 
leurs  gouts  surtout  vers  I’agriculture  et  I’horticulture.  Le  travail 
au  grand  air  leur  est  bien  preferable  a tousles  points  de  vue  au 
travail  dans  un  atelier  oii  I’hygiene  laisse  souvent  beaucoup  h de- 
sirer  et  oil  des  excitants  de  tout  ordre  peuvent  exister.  La  coloni- 
salion  familiale  agricole  est  done  tout  indiquee. 

Aussitbt  que  les  enfants  seront  instruits  et  eduques  et  arrives  a 
I’age  de  dix-huit  ou  vingt  ans,  on  placera  les  plus  intelligents  et 
ceux  qui  ont  des  acces  rares  dans  des  families  de  cultivateurs  ou  ils 
seront  surveilles  et  traites  par  les  medccins  de  la  localite.  Les 
autres  enfants  plus  debiles  ou  ayant  des  crises  serlelles  plus  repe- 
tees  seront  gardes  a I’asile  ou  a la  colonie  agricole. 

L’alimentation  sera  tres  survcillee.  On  bannira  tous  les  excitants 
et  les  boissons  alcooliques.  On  recommandera  la  balneation,  I’hy- 
drotheraple  et  la  medication-  bromuree  et  en  particulier  la  bro- 
mocarpine  que  j’utilise  avee  succes  dans  mon  service  de  la  Salpe- 
triere.  11  ne  faut  pas  oublier  que  I’epileptique  doit  toujours  prendre 
du  bromure  de  potassium  sous  n’importe  quelle  forme.  C’est 
pour  lui  un  medicament  qui  est  un  veritable  aliment  indispensable 
a son  organisme. 


Ii’j^ssistanee  des  Idiots 


Par  le  VAX  DEVENTER. 

Le  D"  Guggenbuhl  fut  le  premier  medecin  qui  se  devoua  a I’idlot. 
II  crea  un  etablissement  oii  il  inaugura  I’education  pour  les  sens. 
Les  resultats  obtenus  furent  splendideset  de  toutes parts  onaccou- 
rut  pour  s’en  rendre  compte.  .Malheureusemcnt  il  ne  fut  pas 
soutenu  suflisamment  dans  la  delense  de  sa  noible  cause.  Xean- 
moins  ce  fut  a partir  de  ce  moment  que  des  institutions  pour 
idiots  s’eleverent  dans  plusieurs  points.  En  llollande,  ce  fut  a Ea 
Ilaye  que  surgit  la  premiere  ecole  sous  !a  haute  protection  de  la 
reine  Sophie  qui  avait  ete  temoin  de  I'ceuvre  de  Guggenbuhl. 
Guggenbuhl  fut  suivi  par  h'errus,  h'elix  X’oisin,  Seguin  et  d’autres 
encore  qui  reunirent  tons  leurs  efforts  pour  I'amelioration  intel- 
lectuelle  des  idiots  et  des  imbeciles  afin  d'en  faire  des  sujets  utiles 
a la  societe. 

Actuellcment  un  grand  nombre  de  debiles  intellcctuels  sont 
ecartes,  dans  certaines  ecoles.  des  enfants  normau.x  pour  recevoir 
une  instruction  spcciale.  Il  cst  regrettable  que  cette  idee  naquit  si 
tardivement  alors  que  des  cxemples  d’enfants  de  la  classe  aisee  et 
arrieres  pouvaient  recevoir  une  certainc  education  par  des  soins 
speciaux.  bm  llollande,  on  estime  a lo.ooo  le  chifTre  des  enfants 
arrieres  inaptes  a I’ecole  primaire  dont  2.500  en  de^a  de  16  ans. 
Dans  ce  chifTre  ne  figurent  pas  les  sourds-muets  et  aveugles  ainsi 
que  les  enfants  moralement  abandonnes  et  maladifs  par  suite  d’af- 
fcctions  chroniques.  Dorenavant  Tenfant  arriere  pourra  rester  dans 
sa  propre  famille  ou  etre  confie  a une  autre  famille  ou  dans  un 
institut  suivant  le  degre  de  leurs  lacunes  intellectuelles.  L’edu- 
cation  dans  la  famdle  merite  la  preference  et  le  placement  dans 
une  autre  famille  ou  dans  un  institut  ne  pourra  se  faire  que  si 
certaines  circonstances  ne  permettent  pas  le  maintien  de  Tenfant 
dans  sa  famille.  Chaque  placement  se  fera  apres  mures  reflexions 
suivant  les  conditions  individuelles. 

Quant  au  genre  d’etablissement,  les  instituts  speciaux  meritent 
de  beaucoup  la  preference  sur  les  asiles  d alienes  ou  trop  souvent 
les  arrieres  sont  cntremeles  avec  les  autres  malades.  La  vie  de 
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famille  doit  regner  dans  les  Instituts.  En  llollande,  oii  la  vie  de 
famille  est  tros  cultivee,  le  besoin  du  respect  de  ce  princlpc  est 
indispensable.  En  plus,  il  est  desirable  de  voir  les  enfants  arrieres 
places  non  loin  de  leurs  families  et  d’avoir  consequemment  diffe- 
rents  etablissements  places  a une  certaine  distance  les  uns  des 
autres  pour  pouvoir  permettre  aux  families  de  visiter  reguliere- 
ment  les  enfants. 

bm  tout  cas  la  direction  de  ces  etablissements  doit  etre  confieea 
un  medecin. 

11  importe  que  le  placement  des  imbeciles  et  des  idiots  se  fasse 
aussitdt  que  possible,  car  il  y a lieu  de  les  classer  de  bonne  heure 
suivant  leurs  qualites  individuelles,  partant  toujours  de  ce  point 
capital  que  les  enfants  doivent  etre  prepares  pour  la  vie  sociale. 
Eeur  enseignement  sera  de  nature  essentiellement  pratique  ; on 
essayera  de  leur  faire  apprendre  un  metier,  surtout  un  metier 
reclamant  plutot  de  I’activite  et  de  I’agilite  que  de  I’intelligence. 

Ces  recommandations  font  I’objet  d’une  attention  speciale  en 
I lollande. 


Ix’^ssistanee  des  cpilcptiques  en  J^oHande 

Par  le  D'  ^^\X  DE\TNTER 


Avant  i88i,  I’assistance  des  epileptiques  se  bornait  a ne  rece- 
voir  CCS  malades  que  lorsqu’ils  presentaient  des  troubles  mentaux. 
Vers  cettp  annee  fut  tirigee  la  Societc  Chretienne  (evangelique) 
pour  I’assistance  des  epileptiques  non  alienes  a Haarlem.  Actuel- 
[ lement  cet  hbpital  renferme  environ  250  malades. 

[ A .Murenberg  la  quantite  d’epileptiques  en  1899  etait  dc  ii,  12 
; p.  cent.  La  population  des  asiles  nccrlandais,  vers  la  lin  de  1902, 
etait  de  8.958.  lui  prenant  pour  point  de  depart  la  proportion 
constatee  a I’asile  de  Alurenberg,  les  asiles  reunis  devaient  ren- 
: fermer  i.ooo  epileptiques;  si  on  estime  qu’il  y a un  epileptique 

1 par  I.ooo  habitants,  la  quantite  de  malades  de  ce  genre  doit  s’ele- 

1 ver  a 5.730.  Plusieurs  de  ces  malades  sont  traites  a domicile  ou 

S dans  une  institution  charitable. 

1 Ilya  environ  j ans  on  crea  la  Societe  necrlandaise  pour  I’assis- 
[ tance  des  epileptiques.  Elle  a pour  mission  de  conlier  les  epilep- 
r tlques  chroniques  a des  etablissements  speciaux  (.Amsterdam,  La 
llaye),  d’etudier  specialement  la  maladie  et  de  la  traiter. 

Jusqu’ici  on  ne  s’est  pas  occupe  du  placement  des  epileptiques 
' dans  une  Colonie.  Le  placement  de  ce  genre  de  malades,  doit 
naturellement  dependre  de  la  nature  des  acces,  du  degr6  de  la 
maladie,  du  caractere  du  patient,  etc.  Le  facteur  individuel  a ici 
une  valeur  preponderante  : un  epileptique,  debile  intellectuel  et  a 
acces  rares  pourra  etre  conserved  domicile,  frequenter  une  ecole 
pour  enfants  arrieres,  et  etre  traite  dans  une  policlinique.  L’epl- 
leptique  a acces  frequents,  colerique,  tres  impressionnable,  neces- 
siteux  et  dement  a un  fort  degre,  devrait  faire  I’objet  dune  assis- 
tance familiale. 

On  ne  pent  meconnaitre  que  les  Colonies  ont  leur  valeur,  il  j a 
a considerer  id  que  1 assistance  des  epileptiques  au  milieu  des 
alienes,  a ses  avantages  ; les  asiles  usuels  en  fournissent  lapreuve. 
La  Colonie  de  Ghcel  a deja  heberge  des  milliers  d epileptiques 
sans  qu’on  en  ait  ressenti  des  inconvenients  sdrieux.  La  propor- 
tion d epileptiques  dans  cette  Colonie  est  d’environ  10  p cent 
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L’experience  apprend  qu’un  grand  nombre  de  ces  malades  sent 
aptes  a jouir  d’une  grande  liberte  sans  danger  pour  eux-memes 
ou  pour  leur  entourage.  La  Colonie  de  Gheel  a cet  enorme  avan- 
tage  que  les  maisons  n’y  ont  qu’un  rez-de-chaussee  ; les  epilep- 
tlques  y font  du  travail  agricole  ou  du  travail  domestique  sous 
I’oeil  vigilant  du  nourricier.  L’absence  de  canaux  ecarte  tout  dan- 
ger de  mort  par  submersion. 

L’assistance  dans  une  famille  est  neanmoins  preferable  a la  Colo- 
nie si  I’absence  de  cette  grande  liberte  n’ofTre  aucune  consequence 
facheuse.  11  serait  desirable  de  faire  a ce  sujet  une  enquete  Inter- 
nationale, et  sur  les  questions  suivantes  : 

I*  Quelle  est  la  quantite  d’epileptiques  dans  les  diflerents  pays. 

2“  Combien  y a-t-il  de  ces  malades  traites  ; a dans  leur  propre 
famille  : b dans  d’autres  families  ; c dans  des  institutions,  avec 
designation  de  laqualitede  celles-ci.  Les  chifl'res  obtenusne  seront 
pas  exacts,  et  pour  n’en  citer  qu’un  exemple,  comment  parfois 
diflferencier  I’epilepsie  de  I’imbecillite  ; on  arriverait  neanmoins  a 
quelques  resultats  pratiques. 

Encore  un  detail  qui  m^rite  I’attention.  Lour  eviter  I’asphyxie 
des  malades  a acces  nocturnes  et  qui  se  retournent  sur  le  ventre, 
le  D''  Everts  de  Alurenberg,  s’est  servi  avantageusement  de  cous- 
sinsa  crin  animal  avec  un  oreiller  assez  lache  qui  permettent  le 
passage  et  consequemment  aux  malades  de  continuer  a respirer. 


he  patronage  en  JKoIIande 

Par  le  VAX  DKVRXTPR 


I 

F.e  patronage  en  llollancle  date  dejadu  temps  de  la  reforme  des 
asiles.  Schrocder  van  der  I lulst  exprima  deja  le  deslr  de  soigner 
I’aliene  a son  retour  dans  la  Societe.  Ce  desir  fut  temoigne  deja 
au  Ministre  de  I’lnterieur  en  iS6o.  Le  ministre  accueillit  lavora- 
blement  la  proposition  et  la  soumit  a I'examen  des  lAats  Gen6- 
raux  des  differentes  provinces.  L’annee  suivante,  le  professeur  van 
der  Lith  fit  connaitre  I'organisation  de  ce  patronage  a I’asile 
d’Utrecht,  oil  il  fonctionne  encore  en  ce  moment  a la  satisfaction 
des  chefs  de  I’institution. 

Ln  i86j,  I'asile  de  .Murenberg  eut  egalement  son  patronage 
organise  avec  I’appui  de  la  province.  Ce  patronage  a pour  but 
d’assister  les  alienes  sortis  afin  d’empecher  le  retour  de  I’alienation 
mentale.  Cette  assistance  est  toujours  temporaire  et  ne  peut  jamais 
degenerer  en  secours  permanent.  Par  ce  precede  on  a pu  secou- 
rir  un  grand  nombre  d’anciens  pensionnaires,  les  placer  dans  un 
milieu  convenable  et  leur  procurer  du  travail.  La  Province  posse- 
de  d'ailleurs  assez  d’institutions  charitables  pour  venir  en  aide  a 
ceux  qui  ont  pu  quitter  I'asile.  — La  loi  sur  le  regime  des  abends 
prevoit  le  cas  inespere  pour  sccourir  ceux  qui  sont  necessiteux  : 
L’asile  doit  s’entendre  avec  le  Hourgmestre  du  dernier  lieu  de 
domicile  du  patient  ou  avec  le  Hourgmestre  du  lieu-siege  de  I’asile 
il  defaut  de  relations  de  famille. 

Depuis  I’inauguration  de  I’Assistancc  familiale  ii  .Murenberg, 
le  patronage  promet  son  concours,  pour  autant  que  le  reglement 
le  permet,  en  faisant  des  avances  ii  I’hote  pour  acheter  du  mobilier 
et  autres  objets  necessaires. 

Cette  assistance  familiale  s’etend  progressivement. 

Un  grand  nombre  de  malades  soufTrant  de  psychoses  aigues 
sont  admis  dans  des  hopitau.x  ou  des  asiles  de  passage  et  en  sor- 
tent  il  I’etat  gueri  sans  avoir  passe  par  un  asile  d’alienes.  Certains 
abends  chroniques  sont  soignds  dans  des  instituts  pour  afiections 
nerveuses  ou  bien  dans  leur  famille  sans  passer  au  prdalable  par 
1 asile.  Ces  dispositions  sont  prises  non  seulement  chez  les  malades 
de  la  classe  aisde,  mais  encore  chez  les  indigents.  Durant  mon 
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sejour  a rildpital  Wilhelmine  a Amsterdam,  bien  des  alienes 
quitterent  I’hopital  completement  gueris  et  a ceux-ci  le  patronage 
aurait  pu  procurer  du  soulagement. 

11  seralt  done  desirable  que  les  patronages  puissent  accorder 
leurs  secours  a tout  aliene  et  necessiteux  gu6ri  rentrant  dans  la 
Societe.  11  faudrait  a cet  efTet  une  cooperation  entre  les  medecins' 
qui  ont  traite  les  malades  et  la  direction  du  patronage  afin  de  les 
recommander  sans  retard  et  de  les  soumettrea  la  bienveillance  de 
medecins  et  d’infirmieres  nommes  a cet  efTet.  C’est  ici  que  les  in- 
firmiers  de  section,  etant  au  courant  des  soins  a donner  aux  alienes, 
peuvent  rendre  des  services. 

11  serait  desirable  de  voir  instituer  dans  toutes  les  grandes  com- 
munes des  policliniques  oil  les  alienes  liberes  puissent  aller  pren- 
dre des  conseils. 

Cette  extension  serait  encore  insuflisante  et  les  patronages 
devraient  se  confederer  dans  chaque  pays,  mcme  constituer  une 
alliance  internationale. 

L’experience  de  chaque  patronage  contribuerait  ainsi  singu- 
lierement  au  plus  grand  bien  des  patients. 


\ 


Tf|e  Felatioi)?  betoeei)  Hospital  apd  Hoipe  Fclief 

of  Sick  poor  insmall  Parishcr 


Par  le  VAX  DEVluXTER 


Depuis  quelques  annecs  le  nombre  d’infirmieres  de  section  s’ac- 
croit  notablement  dans  les  campagnes.  Sous  la  direction  des 
m^decins  les  infirmieres  rendent  de  grands  services.  Le  traitement 
familial  gagne  ainsi  en  importance  et  le  nombre  de  malades  qui  se 
rendent  encore  aux  policliniques  des  grandes  ville5  se  trouve 
notablement  reduit.  Les  petits  hdpitaux  sesont  multiplies. 

La  societe  neerlandaise  pour  favoriser  Thospitalisation  des  mala- 
des, composee  des  principaux  chefs  m^dicaux  des  h6pitaux,  a 
nomme  une  commission  a I’eflet  de  preparer  un  plan  d’hdpital 
pour  les  indigents  des  petites  communes,  permettant  a la  fois 
d’heberger  les  malades  atteints  d’aflections  contagieuses  et  le  trai- 
tement provisoire  des  alienes. 

Cette  commission,  dans  son  rapport  en  date  du  31  octobre  1903, 
a emis  le  desir  de  voir  instituer  le  traitement  policlinique  dans 
ces  hApitaux,  et  consequemment  de  recommander  une  .salle  d’ope- 
ration  avec  tous  les  accessoires  et  une  place  speciale  pour  les 
op6res.  KWe  a encore  temoigne  I’avis  de  ne  pas  consacrer  ces  h6pi- 
taux  exclusivement  aux  indigents  rnais  aussi  a des  malades  de  la 
classe  aisee  afin  de  pouvoir  etablir  une  situation  financiere  assez 
satisfaisante  pour  permettre  la  realisation  facile  de  tous  les  besoins. 

I.a  1 lollande  possede  deja  22  communes  qui  ont  des  hdpitaux 
repondant  a ces  desiderata. 

Dans  le  projet  con^u,  on  compte  2 a 3 lits  par  1000  habitants, 
ou  10  a 15  lits  pour  une  population  de  5000  habitant.s 
(une  seule  commune  ou  plusieurs  communes  reunies).  Un  tel 
hApital  reclame  un  terrain  de  1.200  a 1800  m.  \ 100  ii  150  m.  " par 
lit.  11  ne  doit  pas  etre  tres  eloigne  du  centre  et,  en  vue  des  even- 
tualites  pour  travaux  d’agrandissement  une  certaine  quantite  de 
terrain  doit  etre  tenue  en  reserve. 

Lc  terrain  sera  releve  avec  du  sable,  de  maniere  qu'un  quart 
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seulement  de  la  hauteur  de  la  cour  soit  au-dessous  du  sol.  — Le 
sous-sol  renfermeun  local  a desinfection,  une  morgue,  une  place 
reserv^e  a un  chaufTage  central  et  les  locaux  a provision,  et  dcs 
locaux  refuges. 

Le  grenier  renfcrmc  les  chambres  pour  domestiques  et  les 
magasins. 

Le  rez-de-chaussee  est  reserve  aux  hommes,  I’etage  aux  femmes. 

Le  cubage  par  lit  est  de  26,.|  m.  ‘L  6 m.  de  longueur,  5,5  m. 
de  largeuret  q m.  de  hauteur  par  5 lits.  Le  prix  du  terrain  etant 
evalq6  a environ  i fr.  le  metre,  les  frais  de  construction  et  d’orga- 
nisation  sont  estimes  de  qo,ooo  a 50,000  francs. 

II  serait  desirable  d’autoriser  les  infirmieres  de  I’hopital  a faire 
un  service  comme  infirmiere  de  section  et  de  prendre  ce  principe 
en  consideration  lors  de  la  construction.  Ce  principe  contribuerait 
encore  a former  un  lien  entre  I’hopital  et  le  traitement  familial. 

Iv’auteur  propose  de  repartir  I’hopital  comme  suit  : 

Un  rez-dc-chauss6e  : Salle  d’operation,  chambre  attenante,  ves- 
tibule, policliniquc  pour  les  medecins,  vestibule,  chambre  pour  un 
malade,  salle  pour  5 malades,  verandah,  corridor,  cabinet  d’ai- 
sance,  local  pour  un  aliens,  cage  d’escalier,  cabinet  d’aisance,  cui- 
sine, arriere-cuisine,  local-refuge,  salle  de  bains,  salle  de  bains 
pour  b.  s.,  locaux  pour  b.  s.,  vestibule. 

Un  souterrain  : Desinfection,  morgue,  dep6t  pour  charbon,  cave 
a legumes,  place  pour  dep6ts  indetermines. 

A I'clas^e  : Salle  pour  six  malades,  salle  accessoire,  chambre 
pour  un  malade,  chambre  pour  infirmiere  en  chef  et  autres  infir- 
mieres, salle  de  conversation,  cabinets  d’aisance,  cage  d’escalier, 
chambre  dc  bain. 


Jhe  JBoardiiig  out  of  poor  Children 

The  meihnds  of  Ororanizin^  Home  relief  for  Cripples 
Par  le  VAN  DEVENTER. 


La  question  de  I’hospitalisation  des  orphelins  et  enfants  mora- 
lement  abandonnes  dans  des  families  ou  dans  des  etablissements 
speciaux  reste  a I’ordre  du  jour  en  llollande. 

Le  traitement  familial  semble  avoir  le  plus  de  partisans,  qu'il 
ait  lieu  soit  dans  des  petits  pavilions,  soit  dans  des  families,  les 
deux  systemes  visant  le  meme  but,  la  vie  en  famille. 

L’etablissement  que  possede  la  ville  d’Amsterdam  semble  re- 
pondre  a tous  les  desiderata  d'une  bonne  organisation.  Get  etablis- 
sement  date  de  1665  mais  a subi  de  serieuses  modifications  dans 
le  courant  du  xi.x'siecle.  Deja  a partir  de  1810  des  enfants  furent 
confies  a la  campagne.  Des  Commissions  et  Sous-Commissions 
furent  deleguees  pour  faciliter  et  surveiller  la  nouvelle  organisa- 
tion, mais  au  debut  le  r^sultat  laissa  a.desirer  et  une  reorganisa- 
tion eut  lieu,  suivie  d'un  succes  complet.  Au  31  decembre  1903, 
le  nombre  d’enfants  etablis  dans  des  families  en  dehors  des  murs 
d’Amsterdam  etait  de  ^.{3.  Un  certain  nombre  d’autres  enfants 
purent  rester  dans  la  ville  meme,  soit  aupres  des  membres  de 
leur  famille,  soit  dans  des  families  etrangeres.  Annuellement  la 
ville  d’Amsterdam  place  ainsi  environ  36  enfants. 

Parmi  ces  enfants  on  trouve  des  enfants  trouves,  des  orphelins 
qui  ne  peuvent  recevoir  I’hospitalite  dans  un  des  orphelinats  deja 
existants,  des  enfants  abandonnes  et  d’autres,  issus  de  parents 
malades  confies  a des  hospices  et  consequemment  inaptes  a soigner 
convenablement  leurs  enfants. 

Ces  enfants  peuvent  done  etre  divIses  en  deux  categories,  les 
uns  restant  a charge  de  la  bienfaisance  jusqu’a  leur  majorlte,  les 
autres  ne  restant  sous  la  protection  de  la  bienfaisance  que  jusqu’a 
retablissement  complet  des  parents  ou  de  leur  liberation  de  la  prir 
son.  Ces  derniers  seuls  restent  hospitalises  en  ville. 

Au  debut  tous  les  enfants  passent  par  I’etablissement  qui  sert  de 
maison  de  passage.  Les  petits  sont  confies  a des  gardiennes  spe- 
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ciales.  Si,  apres  examcn,  il  est  constate  que  !es  cnfants  ne  peuvent 
etre  rcndus  a leurs  families  ou  nc  peuvent  ctre  pris  en  considera- 
tion pour  le  placement  dans  un  orphelinat,  le  Hirecteur  se  charge 
de  leur  placement  extra  muros. 

Dans  chaque  centre  de  placement  il  y a un  prepose  qui  repre- 
sentc  le  Directcur  et  qui  presente  un  rapport  sur  la  famille  qui 
veut  se  charger  d’enfants.  L’etablissement  se  charge  de  tout  I’equi- 
pement.  Lc  prepose  vcille  a cc  que  I’enfant  frequente  I’ecole,  sur- 
veille  sa  conduite,  son  application  et  scs  progres,  ct  que  les  nour- 
riciers  le  soignent  convenablement. 

Pour  avoir  toute  garantie  a ce  sujet  et  que  I’assistance  ne  soit 
pas  faite  par  pur  esprit  de  lucre,  on  n’accepte  que  des  nourriciers 
qui  ne  sont  pas  secourus  et  qui  sont  favorablemcnt  connus.  L’eta- 
blissement central  soigne  pour  les  vetements,  I’ecole  et  Ics  soins 
medicaux.  Pour  apprendre  a I’enfant  a devenir  econome,on  stipule 
pour  chacun  une  somme  d’argent  (masse  d’habillement).  S’il  reste 
une  somme  non  depensee  pour  les  vetements,  elle  est  inscrite  a 
son  actif  pour  lui  etre  payee  au  moment  de  la  sortie.  La  meme 
regie  est  suivie,  si  les  nourriciers  se  chargent  eux-memes,  en 
partie  ou  en  totalite.  des  vetements. 

L’instruction  professionnelle  est  tres  bien  soignee.  Le  Direc- 
teur  a cree  dans  les  communes  des  centres  oii  11  existe  des  ecoles 
speciales  pour  les  metiers  et  a qui  il  confie  ses  pupilles.  Ainsi  les 
enfants,  pour  qui  on  a prescrit  Fair  de  la  mer,  ne  peuvent  tra- 
vailler  qu’en  plein  air  dans  la  partie  occidentale,  oii  Ton  cultlve 
les  fruits  et  les  legumes.  D’autres  pupilles  qui  preferent  une  ins- 
truction technique,  on  les  envoie  par  exemple  a Livolle  oii  ils 
trouvent  toute  facilite.  Pour  les  lilies,  on  les  confie  a un  endroit 
oil  elles  peuvent  apprendre  le  travail  manuel  et  domestique. 

Les  enfants,  au  point  de  vue  de  I’enseignement  religieux,  sont 
toujours  places  chez  des  nourriciers  professant  leur  religion. 

Le  prepose  redige  au  moins  six  rapports  par  an,  le  Directeur 
visite  annuellement  les  enfants  et  les  regents  a leur  tour  exercent 
une  surveillance  active. 

Les  pensionnaires  restent  sous  la  tutelle  de  I’instltution  jusqu  a 
leurs  23  ans.  Parfois  vers  leurs  18  ans,  ou  plus  t6t  meme,  ils  sont 
a meme  de  pourvoir  a leur  entretien.  A partir  de  ce  moment  toute 
pension  cesse  et  celle-ci  est  meme  diminuee  au  fur  et  a mesure 
qu’ils  peuvent  produire  un  travail  productif. 
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Les  resultats  obtcnus  sont  satisfaisants.  Les  enfants  qui  cleri- 
vaicnt  a leur  entree  cl’un  entourage  peu  favorable,  sont  confies  a 
un  bon  milieu  et  sont  vraiment  consideres  commc  des  enfants 
adoptifs.  11s  vivent  dans  un  air  pur,  apprennent  a connaitre  I’or- 
dre,  la  discipline,  I’economie,  frequentent  I'ccole  et  apprennent 
un  metier.  On  leur  apprend  a vlvre  par  eux-mcmes,  on  leur  laisse 
le  cholx  de  la  profession  ou  des  moyens  d’exlstence,  leDirecteur 
ctant  appele  neanmoins  a donner  son  avis  et  approbation. 

.Meme  les  pupilles  qui  quittent  apres  leur  19'  annee  restent  en 
relations  avec  le  Directeur.  A leur  2^'  annee,  et  en  cas  de  bonne 
conduite,  ils  regoivent  un  pecule  de  sortie.  Cette  mesure  a une 
influence  tres  salutaire  sur  les  pupilles. 

La  surveillance  est  plus  facile  dans  les  petits  centre.*!  que  dans 
les  grandes  villes.  Toute  infraction  est  port6e  immediatement  a 
la  connaissance  du  prepose  qui  en  informe  le  Directeur.  Si  le  pu- 
pille  est  inapte  au  traitement  familial,  on  le  renvole  a un  etablis- 
sement.  Ainsi,  les  incorrigibles  sont  places  dans  un  etablissement 
oil  le  regime  est  analogue  a celui  d’une  ecole  de  discipline. 

I.es  gargons  qui  pour  cause  d'invalidite  physique  ou  psychique, 
reclament  une  education  speciale  sont  envoyes  dans  un  etablisse- 
ment oil  ils  peuvent  apprendrg  le  metier  de  vannier,  ou  de  rem- 
pailleur  de  chaises  ou  un  autre  metier  analogue. 

Pour  les  enfants  arrieres,  aptes  au  regime  familial,  on  paie  une 
pension  plus  grande.  La  direction  est  obligee  de  soigner,  les  deux 
dernieres  annees,  les  jeunes  gens  inaptes  pour  la  Societe,  pour 
cause  physique  ou  psychique,  et  sans  qu’ils  puissent  etre  consi- 
deres comme  alienes,  lorsqu’ils  sont  inaptes  a pourvoir  complete- 
ment  a leur  entretien. 

lei  se  classent  entr  autres  les  epileptiques,  sourds-muets,  idiots, 
enfants  negliges  et  autres  invalides.  L assistance  de  ces  anormaux 
pour  la  societe  sc  fait  dans  des  families  ou  dans  des  etablisse— 
ments.  Dans  tous  ces  cas  on  donne  la  preference  aux  families  et 
1 assistance  familiale  n occupe  que  le  second  rang. 
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Par  Al.  liOULIF.R 

Secre/airc  frencral  a la  Chambre  syndicate  dcs  Sa<^es-Femmes. 


De  tout  temps,  inclependamment  des  medecins  charges  du 
secours  medical  proprement  dit,  des  sages-femmes  ont  6te  atta- 
chees  aux  bureaux  de  bienfaisance,  pour  operer  les  accouchements 
a domicile.  Klles  etaient  a Paris  au  nombre  de  57,  lorsque  inter- 
vint  I’arrete  du  20  avril  1853.  Get  arrete  laissa  au  directeur  de 
Tadministration  le  soin  de  determiner,  de  concert  avec  les 
bureaux,  le  cadre  des  sages-femmes  par  arrondissement,  ainsi  que 
le  taux  de  I’indemnite  a payer  par  accouchement.  D’abord  fixee  a 
5 francs,  I’indemnite  fut  elevee  a 8 francs  en  1858;  plus  tard,  un 
arrete  du  7 mai  1881  I’elevait  a 15  francs,  taux  maintenu  depuis. 

Le  syndicat  des  sages-femmes  a signe  une  petition  qui  va  etre 
presentee  sous  peu.  si  elle  ne  l est  deja,  demandant  que  le  taux  de 
ces  accouchements  soit  porte  a 20  francs.  Autrefois  5 francs  etaient 
peut-etre  suffisants,  si  Ton  considere  le  peu  de  soins  que  rece- 
vait  I’accouchee,  mais  depuis  dix  ans  et  en  ces  dernieres  annees 
surtout  I’antisepsie  est  pratiquee  d’une  fagon  rigoureuse,  et  com- 
porte  neuf  visites  avec  soins,  sans  compter  I’operation  pour  la 
modique  somme  de  15  francs.  Et  c’est  une  anomalie,  si  Ton  place 
en  parallele  que  la  \hlle  paie  20  francs  au  medecin  ou  a la  sage- 
femme  que  le  poste  appelle  la  nuit  pour  un  accouchement  seu- 
lement. 

Le  nombre  des  medecins  dut,  naturellement,  etre  augmente, 
en  raison  de  I’annexion  a Paris,  des  communes  suburbaines,  en 
i860. 

Le  nombre  des  sages-femmes  fut,  a la  m^me  epoque,  porte  am, 

Le  service  des  accouchements  se  developpa  surtout  apres  1866, 
par  suite  de  la  mise  a la  disposition  des  bureaux  de  bienfaisance 
cl’un  fonds  special,  s’elevant  alors  a 150.000  francs,  destine  a venir 
en  aide  aux  accouchees  a domicile.  A partir  de  la  periode  trien- 
nale  de  1865,  1866  et  1867,  le  compte-rendu  du  service  medical 
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distingua  les  accouchements  des  cas  divers  de  maladie,  et  classa, 
dorenavant,  les  accouchees  dans  un  tableau  statistique  particulier, 
au  lieu  de  les  conlbndre  comme  prccedemment,  dans  le  tableau 
general  des  personnes  ayant  eu  recours  a I’intervention  mcdi- 
cale. 

Le  reglement  general  sur  les  secours  a domicile,  du  2S  Juillet 
i860,  avait  maintenu  ^organisation  precedente,  en  reduisant  a 
trois  annees  la  duree  du  mandat,  d’ailleurs  renouvelable,  conlie 
aux  medecins,  et  en  exigeant  le  dipldme  de  docteur.  11  maintenait 
a cette  meme  duree  de  trois  annees,  le  mandat,  egalement  renou- 
velable, conlie  aux  sages-femmes. 

Une  nouvelle  organisation  du  personnel  medical  lit  I'objet  des 
arretes  des  2q  mai  1873.  '5  fevrier  1879.  27  fevrier  1887  et  13  juil- 
let 1889.  I'-nlin  celui  du  i5novembre  1895  et  la  decision  ministe- 
rielle  du  2 mars  1900.  Lntre  temps  un  decret  intervenait  le  12 
aout  1886. 

En  ce  qui  concerne  les  sages-lemmes,  I’organisation  anterieure 
a ete  peu  modiliee  par  les  decrets  de  1880  et  1895. 

Des  1887,  suivant  un  vccu  du  Conseil  municipal,  leur  nombre, 
dans  certains  arrondissements,  cesse  d’etre  limite.  Toutes  les 
sages-femmes  justifiant  des  garanties  professionnelles  requises, 
purent  etre  appelees  a participer  au  service  des  accouchements  a 
domicile,  bm  vertu  du  decret  de  1886,  elles  etaient  nommees  par 
le  I refet  et  placees  sous  la  surveillance  du  medecin  de  la  circons- 
cription  qu  elles  devaient  appeler  en  cas  d’accouchemcnts  diffici- 
les.  En  vertu  du  decret  de  1895,  elles  sont  nommees  par  le  Direc- 
teur  de  1 Assistance  publique.  Le  nouveau  decret  ne  reconnaissant 
qu  une  circonscription  medicale  par  quartier,  n a pas  impose  aux 
sages-femmes  la  surveillance  des  dilTerents  medecins  pouvant 
desservir  chaque  quartier.  11  va  de  soi,  sans  que  le  decret  ait  for- 
mule  cette  obligation,  que  les  sages-femmes  doivent  requerir  les 
rnedecins  du  quartier,  en  cas  d’accouchements  laborieux,  la  loi 
elle-meme  leur  defendant  d’employer  les  instruments  sans  appeler 
un  medecin  ou  un  chirurgien.  Les  deux  decrets  les  obligent  a la 
residence  dans  I’arrondissement  oii  elles  exercent  leurs  functions  • 
le  decret  de  1895  exige  qu’elles  soient  de  i-  classe,  condition  non 

O'^tre,  aux  femmea 

. ceintes,  la  faculte  de  choisir  leur  sage-femme  parmi  cedes  qui 
sont  preposees  au  service  de  I’arrondissement.  En  I’absence  d’un 
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texte  dans  les  deux  dccrcls,  une  decision  prefeclnrale  du  9 juillet 
1.S87  avail  iixe  a quatre  annees  la  duree  du  mandat  des  sages-fem- 
mes.  duree  reglcmentairc  du  mandat  des  medccins  sous  le  regime 
du  decret  de  1886  ; de  memc  qu’un  arrete  prefectoral  du  3 avril 
1896,  a fixe  cette  meme  duree  a trois  annees,  par  assimilation  a 
celle  du  mandat  des  medecins  sous  le  regime  du  decret  de  1895. 

Enfin,  un  autre  arrete  prefectoral  du  17  aout  1887  a fixe  la 
limite  d’age  des  sages-femmes  de  I’assistance  medicalc  a 60  ans. 

Mais  que  fera  la  sage-femme  presque  toujours  restee  pauvre, 
que  va-t-elle  faire  a 60  ans  ? Le  mieux  est  de  se  laisser  mourir  de 
faim,  pas  possible  de  penser  faire  de  la  clientele.  L’assistance  pu- 
blique  ne  s'est  pas  preoccupee  de  cela,  ct  au  lieu  et  place  de  celle 
qui  semblait  tout  indiquee  pour  visiter  les  accouchees  de  I’as- 
sistance  a domicile,  elle  a institue  (dames  visitcuses)  des  femmes 
d’officiers,  de  fonctionnaires,  etc.,  peu  aptes  a remplir  cette 
■'  mission  et  tres  deplacees  dans  ce  milieu  ; quand  la  sage-femme 
au  contraire,  apporterait  au  milieu  de  cette  detressc  qui  lui  est 
familiere,  une  longue  experience  et  un  devouement  capables  de 
surmonter  la  repugnance  qu’inspirent  la  plupart  des  taudis  de  ces 
desheritees. 
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Ohsen'j/ions.  De  185.1  ^ inscriptions  pour  le  trai- 

tement  a domicile  et  les  inscriptions  pour  accouchements  sont 
confondues. 

De  1865^11895,  la  statistique  n indique  que  le  nombre  des  inscrip- 
tions au  traitement  a domicile  ; clle  n’indique  pas  le  nombre  des 
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maladc;^  traitor.  Kn  d’autresi  tonnes,  un  memo  malade.  qui  a 
rcquis  I’intorvontion  medioalo  a dinei’cntcs  reprises,  a pu  donner 
lieu  a plusieurs  inscriptions. 

De  nSqj  jusqu’a  present,  la  statistique  fournit  a la  fois  Ic  nom- 
bre  des  inscriptions  et  le  nombredes  malades  traites ; elle  presente 
de  nienie  le  nombre  des  consultations  donnees,  d'une  part,  et 
le  nombre  de  personncs  ayant  rccu  des  consultations,  d’autre 
part. 

Des  credits  pour  sccours  de  sortie  sont  inscrits  au  budget  de 
1900  pour  les  chi  fires  ci-apres  ; 

1^.000  francs,  au  sous-chapitre  de  la  fondation  .Montyon.  pour 
secours  aux  malades  et  aux  accouchees  sortant  des  hdpitaux. 

8.000  francs,  au  sous-chapitre  des  sccours  a domicile,  pour 
secours  aux  accouchees  sor/ani  de  c/iez  les  saj^es-feinmes  aoreees. 

500  francs,  au  meme  sous-chapitre,  pour  les  malades  sortant 
des  hdpitaux  l^icord  et  Broca. 

II  est  prescrit  aux  Directeurs  de  ne  pas  depasser  le  chiflre  de 
S francs  dans  leurs  allocations,  et  de  les  reserver,  par  application 
d'une  disposition  expressc  de  la  fondation  Montyon,  aux  seuls 
malades  domicilies  a Paris. 

2“  Fondation  Bettina  de  Rothschild.  — Depuis  quelques  annees, 
I’Administration  dispose,  pour  secours  de  sortie  aux  accouchees, 
d’une  nouvclle  ressource  importantc,  provenant  de  la  fondation 
Bettina  de  Rothschild.  Cette  fondation  resulte  d’une  donation  • 
faite  en  189},  par  M.  le  baron  de  Rothschdd,  en  vue  d honorer,  a 
perpetuite,  la  memoire  de  .M'"' la  baronne  .Albert  de  Rothschild, 
nee  Bettina  de  Rothschild,  sa  fille. 

Les  revcnus  de  la  fondation  selevent  annuellement  a 36.000 
francs,  qui  doivcnt  etrc  distribues  en  secours  aux  accouchees 
necessiteuses,  sans  distinction  de  religion,  d etat-civil  ou  cl  etat 
social.  La  repartition  en  est  faite,  chaque  annee,  entre  tous  les 
h6pitaux  de  Paris,  possedant  un  service  d’accouchement,  propor- 
tionnellement  au  nombre  de  femmes  qui  y sont  accouchees  pen- 
dant I’annee  precedente.  .Aucun  secours  ne  pent  etre  inferieur  a 
10  francs,  nl  superieur  a 50  francs. 

Les  premieres  instructions  adressees  aux  Directeurs  d’hdpitaux, 
pour  execution  de  la  fondation  portaient,  d’apres  les  termes  stricts 
de  I’acte  de  donation,  que  les  femmes  acccouchees  a I’hopital  pou- 
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vaient  seules  beneficier  des  dispositions  de  cette  liberalite,  a I’ex- 
clusion  des  femmes  .accouchecs  chez  les  sages-fcmmes  agreees. 
Depuis,  M.  le  baron  de  Rothschild,  consulte,  a specific  par  lettre, 
que  le  benefice  de  la  fondation  devait  s’appliquer  a toute  femme 
accouchee  aux  frais  de  I'Assistance  publique,  que  I’accouchement 
ait  eu  lieu  dans  un  hbpital  ou  dans  toute  autre  dependance  ou 
annexe  de  I’Administration  de  I’Assistance  publique.  Cette  inter- 
pretation, notifiee  aux  Directeurs  par  une  circulaire  du  30  avril 
1895,  a permis  d’etendre  le  benelice  de  la  fondation  aux  femmes 
accouchecs,  aux  frais  de  I'administration,  chez  les  sages-femmes 
agreees. 

3“  Dclivrjiicc  iic  layciles  ft  maillots  aux  accoiichfcs.  — Les  Direc- 
teurs des  hopitaux  peuvcnt.  en  (jutre,  dclivrer  aux  accouchecs  des 
secours  en  nature,  consistant  cn  layettes  ct  maillots. 

Par  application  du  benelice  de  farticlc  35  de  la  loi  de  1893,  la 
ville  de  Paris  a conserve  jusqu’a  present  son  organisation  speciale, 
concernant  I’assistance  medicale. 

Cette  assistance  assure  aux  fcmm.es  enceintes,  en  couches  ou  en 
suite  de  couches,  comme  aux  malades,  soit  la  visite  et  le  traitc- 
tement  a domicile,  soil  la  consultation  ct  le  Iraitement  an  dtspen- 
sairc. 

Un  registre  d’inscription  cst  ouvert  au  secretariat  du  bureau 
de  bienlaisance  de  chaque  arrondissement  pour  recevoir  les  dc- 
mandes  de  traitement  ou  d’accouchcment  gratuit.  Aussitdt  que 
cette  inscription  cst  laite,  le  medecin  est  requis  de  sc  rendre 
immediatement  chez  le  malade  pour  donner  les  soins  necessaircs 
s’il  s’agit  d’un  accouchement,  une  sage-femme  revolt  de  mcme 
mission  de  le  pratiquer. 

A cet  efTet.  il  serait  utile  que  le  tableau  portant  les  noms  des 
sages-femmes  soit  place  ostcnsiblement.  de  fagon  que  la  femme 
puisse  choisir.  sans  pression,  la  sage-femme  qu’elle  connait  ou  qui 
est  plus  pres  de  ^a  demeure. 

Un  b\ steme  mixte  lut  ensuite  applique  dans  un  certain  nombre 
d’arrondissements,  un  seul  medccin  etait  exclusivcmcnt  charge 
d’assurer  le  service  des  consultations  fonctionnant  dans  chacune 
des  maisons  de  secours  ; dans  les  autres  arrondissements,  tons  les 
medecins  du  tiaitemcnt  a domicile  rcmplissaient  simultanement 
les  functions  de  medecins  consultants,  mais  chacun  d eux  ne 
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voyait  aux  consultations,  commc  a domicile,  que  les  malades 
appurtenant  a sa  circonscription.  A partir  dc  1873,  les  medccins 
spccialement  attaches  au  service  des  consultations  dans  certains 
arrondirsements,  disparurent  et  tous  les  medecins  du  traitement 
a domicile,  dans  tous  les  arrondissements,  furent  desormais  tenus 
de  donner  des  consultations  hebdomadaires,  auxquelles  n’etaient 
admis  que  les  malades  de  leurs  circonscriptions  respectives,  en 
vertu  de  I’arrete  prefcctoral  precite,  le  service  des  consultations  a 
ete  separedu  service  du  traitement  a domicile,  et  est  assure  par  des 
medecins  speciaux. 

Nous  allons  fairc  connaitre  les  difT^rents  modes  d’organisation 
qui  se  sont  succedes  depuis  1853  jusqu’a  present,  en  ce  qui  con- 
cerne  les  accouchements  chez  les  sages-femmes. 

On  a parle  dcjii  de  creer.dcs  maternit^s  privees  chez  les  sages- 
femmes,  ceci  ect  presque  encore  V Assistance  familiale,  mais  com- 
ment resoudre  cette  question  quand  I’hopital  attire  a lui  sans 
bourse  dtdicr,  I’indigent,  e’est  naturel,  mais  la  femme,  aisee  qui 
ppurrait  parfaitement  avec  3 ou  5 francs  par  jour,  (I’hopital  est 
pour  le  medccin  de  quarticr  et  la  sage-femme  ce  que  Ic  grand 
magasin  est  aux  petits  commerc^ants),  avec  cettc  difference  que 
e’est  le  contribuable  qui  paie  les  kilogs  et  kilogs  de  coton  hydr. 
gache  tandis  que,  les  pauvres  a domicile  n’en  ont  pas  dans  la  plu- 
part  des  arrondissements. 

La  disproportion  enorme  qui  existe  entre  les  credits  d’assis- 
tance  obstetricalc  a I’hopital  et  ceux  en  famille  est  rendue  encore 
plus  flagrante  si  Ton  an:jlyse  de  pres  les  chiffres  de  I’assistance 
speciale  a domicile. 

1-ln  ccqui  concerne  les  secours  de  grossesse  et  aux  accouchees, 
le  mode  actuel  de  repartition  des  secours  au  prorata  des  in- 
digents  aboutit  a des  consequences  invraisemblables,  nousdirions 
presque  ridicules  s’il  etait  permis  de  trouver  matierea  rire  dans 
un  sujet  aussi  grave  (Ranson). 

Le  credit  afl'ecte  a ce  genre  d’allocation  s’eleve,  a la  somme  de 
339.q.|5  francs  ; Ton  pourrait  supposer  que  la  repartition  en  est 
faite  suivant  les  bases  appropriees  a la  nature  speciale  de  ce  se- 
cours, suivant  surtout  le  chifTre  des  accouchements  ou  des  nais- 
sances  dc  rarrondissement.  Lien  loin  de  la,  Ton  a choisi  le  chifTre 
le  moins  certain,  le  plus  cloignd  du  resultat  a attendre  : Ton  re- 
partit  les  3 39. .<35  francs  au  prorata  du  nombre  des  indigents 
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c'est-a-clire  des  vieillards  et  des  infirmes,  categoric  dans  laquellc 
les  meres  allaitant  ou  nourrissant  des  enfants  en  bas  age  nc  doi- 
vent,  par  consequent,  n’exister  qu’en  tres  minime  proportion. 
N’est-ce  pas  contraire  au  simple  bon  sens  Et  n’cst-on  pas  en 
droit  de  se  dcmander  a quel  titre  et  pourquoi  I’Administratlon 
introduit  dans-le  budget  des  bureaux  de  bienfaisancedesallocations 
de  cette  nature  qui  ont  des  destinations  speciales  et  dont  les  deux 
Conseils,  municipal  et  general,  en  les  votant,  ont  naturellement 
neglige  de  fixer  le  mode  de  repartition,  nc  pouvant  supposer  que 
Ton  sc  servirait  de  bases  aussi  peu  en  rapport  avec  la  nature  des 
secours  ? 

On  peut  done  dire  qu’en  I'etat  actuel  des  choses,  Ic  service  des 
accouchemcnts  a domicile  cst  sacrilie  par  rapport  a cclui  des  ho- 
pitaux  ; qu’on  releve  si  Ton  veut  les  conditions  d’agrement  des  sa- 
ges-femmes  qualifiees  pour  assurer  ce  service,  qu’on  assigne  aux 
locauxdont  elles  dispusent  pour  les  femmes  en  couches  dcs  con- 
ditions d’installation  et  de  contr6le  plus  rigourcuses,  mais  il  fau- 
dra  tot  ou  tard  faire  dans  cct  ordre  d’idees  un  effort  analogue  a 
celui  qui  s’est  fait  et  va  se  faire  pour  les  service  medicaux  de  trai- 
tements  a domicile  qui  n’etaient  rien  bier  et  qui  demain  seront  le 
principal  corps  actil  de  I’assistance. 


Coi7clusioi> 

i"  11  y a lieu  de  dcveloppcr  I’assistance  obstetricale  a domicile 
pour  I’accouchement  dans  la  famille  et  au  domicile  des  sages- 
femmes. 

2"  De  fournir  aux  families  indigentes  des  secours  en  nature 
immediats  et  appropries. 

E De  confier  le  soin  de  visiter  les  accouchees  de  I’Assistancc  a 
domicile  autant  que  possible  a d’anciennes  sages-femmes  ou  a des 
infirmieres  ou  a toutes  personnes  competentes. 


DFP^'SUR-AURON 

ytff  ^r’i«r/v4*. 

JVote  sur  les  Colonies  familialcs 
de  X)un  et  d’^inay  (jFranee) 


S’ inspirant  de  rexempTe 
clonne  par  la  ijelgique  et  par 
ri"2cosse,  le  departement  de 
la  Seine  experimente,  depuis 
une  douzaine  d’annees,  le 
traitement  en  liberte  d’alie- 
nes  inofTensifs,  qu’il  place 
dans  des  families,  soit  dans 
de  petites  villes,  soit  a la 
campagne,  dans  une  region 
eloignee  de  Paris.  C'est  de 
Paris,  en  ellet,  que  provient 
la  grande  majorite  des  13.000 
alienes  dont  le  departement 
de  la  Seine  a la  charge  ; et  il 
importe  qu’ils  ne  puissent  pas 
y revenir  lacilement  d’eux- 
memcs. 

Pour eviter des  redites,  jene 
m’attarderai  pas  a decrire  ici 
la  Colonie  initiale  crece  en 
1892  par  le  1)''  Alarie  et 
souvent  decrite  par  lui  ainsi 
que  ses  annexes  dont  I’une  a, 
depuis,  etc  developpee  en 
colonie  autonome  pour  les  alienes  hommes  a Ainay. 


Je  me  bornerai  ii  la  reproduction  dc  qiaolques  vucs  de  Dun  et  de 
ses  placements  qui  s’elevent  a ce  jour  a plus  de  i,ooo  avec  un 
budget  annuel  de  pres  de  500,000  francs  apres  douze  annees 
d’existence. 


Cette  periode  de  1 j ans,  pennet  de  se  i cndre  compte  des  resul- 
tats  obtenus.  do  les  rapprocher  des  ospbrances  que  I’Administra- 
tibn  et  le  (>onseil  general  avaient  londees  sur  un  essai,  que  beau- 
coup  de  personnes  consideraient  comme  dangereux.  et  d’etablir  le 
bilan  des  avantages  et  des  inconvenients  de  cette  experience. 


En  Ecosse,  les  malacles  sont  places  chez  les  habitants  par 
groupes  assez  faibles,  ct  la  surveillance  est  exercde  par  le  mcdecin 
local,  qui  surveille  et  soigne  les  alienes,  comme  le  reste  de  sa 
clientele. 

En  Belgique,  au  contraire,  une  Infirmerie,  comportant  un  service 
medical  special  a chaque  colonie,  peut  recevoir  et  traiter,  comme 
dans  un  hbpital,  les  malades  excites,  momentanement  dangereux, 
ou  atteints  de  maladies  intercurrentes. 

C’est  de  ce  dernier  systeme  que  procedent  les  colonies  de  la 
Seine.  L’infirmerie,  a Dun-sur-Auron  comme  a Ainay-le-Chatel, 
contient  les  services  d’admisslon,  ou  les  abends  arrlvants  sejour- 
nent  le  temps  necessaire  pour  que  le  medecin  les  examine,  et 
choisisse,  en  connaissance  de  cause,  le  placement  qui  conviendra  le 
mieux  a chacun  d'eux.  Le  but  etant  que  le  malade  trouve,  dans 
la  famille  oii  on  le  place,  un  milieu  approprie  a ses  facultes  et  a 
son  etat,  il  importe  d’btudier  son  caractere,  ses  aptitudes,  afin  que 
le  malade,  en  utilisant  ses  connaissances,  puisse  se  rendre  utile  aux 
gens  chez  qui  il  sera  place,  et  se  les  rendre  sympathiques.  En  meme 
temps,  il  se  sera  fait  connaitre  au  medecin,  qui  plus  tard,  saura 
quelle  valeur  attribuer  a ses  reclamations  et  a ses  plaintes  ; car 
beaucoup  de  malades  sont  exigeants  et  injustes.  L’infirmerie  creee 
des  le  debut  des  colonies  a ete  d’abord  une  Infirmerie  de  fortiAie 
dont  nous  donnons  la  vue  exterieureet  interieure  doublee,  depuis, 
d’infirmeries  definitives  qui  font  I’objet  d’une  note  speciale  de 
M.  .Marie. 

L’i*hfirmerie  contient  aussi  les  services  economiques  (caisse, 
registres,  etc.,)  le  vestiaire  et  la  lingerie  ; c’est  la  que  les  nourri- 
ciers  (nourricier  est  le  nom  donne  en  France  aux  personnes  qui 
regoivent  nos  pensionnaires)  viennent  a chaque  changement  de 
saison  echanger  ou  prendre  les  vetements  destines  aux  malades  ; 
la  aussi,  on  confectionne  le  linge  et  les  robes,  on  procede  a I’en- 
tretien  et  au  raccommodage,  et,  dans  une  large  mesure,  on  associe 
a tons  ces  travaux  les  tailleurs,  les  couturieres  et  les  cordonniers 
hospitalises  dans  la  colonie. 

A rinfirmerie  se  trouvent  les  bains  medicamenteux  ou  ordinaires. 

La  aussi,  les  dortoirs  et  chambres  ou  Ton  soigne  les  alienes 
atteints  de  maladies  graves. 

La,  tous  les  matins,  une  consultation  est  librement  ouverte  aux 


malades  et  aux  nourriciers  qui  viennent  demander  aux  medecins 
des  avis  on  des  medicaments. 

Enlin,  la  colonic  contient  une  sallc  de  reunions,  qui  sent,  d’une 
part,  a reunir  les  nourriciers  pour  leur  donner  des  instructions 
generales  et  leur  fairc  des  conferences  sur  des  questions  d’hygiene 
et  de  medecinc  usuelle  ; et  sert.  d'autre  part,  aux  malades  qui 
trouvent  la,  les  jours  de  fete,  des  distractions  variees,  musique, 
jeux,  etc. 


Ainsi,  le  malade  trouve  dans  la  colonie  son  home,  la  chamhre 
qu'il  habite,  la  salle  oil  il  prend  ses  repas  avec  la  famille  a laquelle 
il  est  confie,  et  en  meme  temps  le  centre  administratif  et  medical 
qui  surveille  I’execution  du  contrat  fait  en  sa  faveur. 

L’equilibre  entre  ces  deux  elements  n'est  pas  toujours  facile  a 
realiser  et  a maintenir.  La  question  ne  se  pose  pas  pour  les 
colonies  du  type  allemand.  oil  les  nourriciers  sont  recrutes  parmi 


les  infirmiers  des  asiles  : cles  hommes  clevoues,  instruits,  mais 
habitues  a etre  obeis,  ne  peuvcnt  inspirer  confiance  aux  malacles 
qui  les  redoutent  en  raison  de  I’autorite  meme  dont  les  infirmiers 
sont  investis  dans  les  asiles  ; mais  en  b'rance  ce  que  Ton  veut,  en 
rendant  a la  liberte  les  dements  seniles,  les  alienes  inofTensifs.  en 
les  soustrayant  aux  causes  d’irritation  qu’ils  trouvent  dans  Icur 
milieu  habituel  et  souvent  dans  leur  propre  famille,  c’est  les 
rendre  a eux-memes  en  les  entourant  d’une  atmosphere  de  calme, 
c’est  leur  donner  confiance  dans  les  gens  qui  les  entourcnt,  et 
dans  les  etrangers  et  les  indilTerents  qu’ils  coudoient  chaque  jour. 
A ce  point  de  vuc,  le  grand  air,  la  campagne,  le  libre  arbitre, 
agissent  avec  une  efficacite  qu’on  pent  dire  foudroyante,  quand 
on  voit,  quinze  jours  aprcs  qu’il  a quitte  I’asile  ferme,  un  malade 
place  dans  une  colonie. 

A Dun  et  a Ainay,  situes  dans  un  pays  oii  la  race  est  naturel- 
lement  douce  et  accueillante,  notre  entrcprise  a bien  vite  ete 
secondee  par  une  population  a laquclle  elle  apportc  de  nouveaux 
elements  de  prosperite.  iMais  la  bienveillance  temoignee  a nos 
malades  a d’autres  causes  : ces  Darisiens  ont  des  idees  neuves, 
une  imagination  vive,  ils  ne  peuvent  se  passer  de  journaux,  ils 
causent,  repandent  des  nouvelles,  egayent  la  table  du  paysan  ; 
ces  Parisiennes  sont,  pour  la  plupart,  couturieres  ou  modistes  ; 
elles  developpent  le  gout  de  la  proprete,  de  la  toilette,  dans  les 
milieux  les  plus  attardes.  Et  lorsqu’on  arrive  dans  un  de  nos 
centres  de  colonisation,  on  est  surpris  de  voir  tant  de  gens  a 
I’aspect  bourgeois,  qui  causent  par  groupes,  attendent  les  enfants 
a la  sortie  de  I’ecole,  rendent  autour  d’eux  mille  petits  services, 
et  ne  sont  autres  cependant  que  les  internes  de  la  veille,  qui,  alors 
qu’ils  (itaient  condamnes  a vivre  en  contact  permanent  avec  des 
fous,  et  a parcourir  sans  relache  la  cour  de  leur  quartier  d’asile, 
avaient  abandonne  tout  souci  de  proprete  et  toute  dignite  de 
maintien. 

Le  placement  familial  tend,  de  plus  en  plus,  a s’appliquer  a de 
nouvelles  categories  de  debiles.  Les  premiers  ont  etc  les  enfants 
assistes,  d’oii  est  venu  le  nom  de  nourriciers  applique  a ceux  a 
qui  on  les  confie.  Ensuite,  est  venue  la  categorie  des  alienes  tran- 
quilles  ; et  maintenant,  on  commence  a hospitaliser  de  meme  les 
vieillards  indigents  pour  lesquels  les  hospices  n’ont  pas  de  dispo- 
nibilites  suffisantes.  I’our  tous,  le  but  a atteindre  est  le  meme  : 


ussurer  u clc?  dcbilcs  les  soins  clont  ils  ont  besom,  en  s acli  essant 
a une  laniille  qui  remplace  la  leur,  disparue  ou  incapable. 

Tout  le  benclice  dc  cette  conception  nc  scrait-il  pas  compromis, 
dans  les  colonics  d alicnos,  si  les  malades  se  trouvaient  entraines 
a frequenter  le  centre  colonial,  de  preference  a 1 interieur  qu  on  a 
voulu  leur  donner  b.videmment,  un  lieu  de  reunion,  oil  Ion 
trouve  des  journaux,  des  jeux,  oti  Ton  se  rencontre  avec  des  gens 
de  ineme  origine,  avec  qui  la  conversation  est  toujours  plus  lacile, 
oil  I on  se  procure  a prix  de  revient  ou  gratuitcment  des  boissons 
hvgieniques,  cela  constitue  de  tels  avantages  que  1 on  comprend 
la  tendance  des  malades  a desirer  le  developpement  de  1 inlirmcrie. 
De  leur  cbte,  les  medecins  sont  heureux  que  leurs  malades 
echappent  ainsi  a la  tentation  des  cabarets,  et  c est  un  point  sur 
lequel  on  comprend  leur  insistance  etant  donmis  les  dangers 
speciaux  de  I'alcoolisme  pour  les  alienes  ; mais,  c est  1 affaire  des 
nourriciers  d’exercer  a ce  sujet  une  surveillance  elticace,  car,  s’ils 
savent  empecher  leurs  pensionnaires  d’etre  nuisibles  aux  autres, 
ils  doivent,  ii  plus  lorte  raison,  les  empecher  d etre  nuisibles  a 
eux-memes. 

11  faut  cnlin  considerer  que  les  salles  de  reunion  ne  peuvent 
servir  aux  malades  dissC'mines  dans  la  campagne  et  qu’il  ne  faut 
pas  mettre  en  etat  d’inleriorite  ces  placements,  tout  a fait  bons  au 
point  de  vue  medical. 

Kn  resume,  il  importe  que  le  medecin  vole  le  malade  dans  la 
famille  ii  laquelle  il  est  conlie,  il  faut  qu’il  s’assure  par  lui-meme 
que  ses  prescriptions  sont  exactement  suivies  ; et  c’est  ii  la  famille 
seule  qu’il  doit  donner  les  indications  sur  la  surveillance  speciale 
il  exercer  sur  le  malade  ; c'est  en  allant  sans  cesse  chez  les  nour- 
riciers que  le  medecin  contrble  I’allmentation,  le  couchage,  la 
proprete  qu’ils  doivent  assurer  ii  leurs  pensionnaires  ; et  c’est  ainsi 
seulement  qu  il  arrive  ii  creer  avec  eux  la  communaute  d’esprit 
qui  fera  du  nourricier  un  inlirmier  approprie  a son  malade.  D’autre 
part,  il  est  utile  que  I’aliene  ne  soit  pas  en  contact  continuel  avec 
d’autres  aliemis  ; et  c’est  la  vie  de  famille  qui  le  distraira  de  cama- 
raderies dangereuses  ; il  faut  surtout  que  les  pensionnaires  n’en 
arrivent  pas,  en  vivant  en  dehors  de  la  famille,  ii  considerer  leurs 
nourriciers  comme  de  simples  serviteurs  charges  de  les  loger  et  de 
les  nourrir,  et  desquels  ils  pourraient,  sans  cordiallte  aucune, 
exiger  tous  les  services  qu’ils  croient  leur  etre  dils.  Peut-etre 
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sufiirait-il,  pour  eviter  les  inconvcnients  des  salles  cle  reunion, 
d’en  reglementer  I’usage  en  le  limitant  a des  reunions  hebdoma- 
daires.  L important  etait  de  montrer  la  necessite  dc  maintenir  a la 
colonisation  familiale  son  caractere  esscntiel  de  vie  de  famille,  en 
restreignant  les  services  centraux  a leurs  plus  strictes  necessites. 

Avec  un  centre  medical  compose  d’un  medecin  chef  de  service, 
d’un  medecin  suppleant,  et  au  besoin  d’assistants  places  pres  des 
groupements  eloignes  du  centre,  la  surveillance  des  malades  est 
assuree  de  maniere  a pouvoir  cn  placer  un  grand  nombre  dans  un 
meme  lieu. 

A Dun,  on  a pu  sans  inconvcnients  depasser  la  proportion  d’un 
malade  pour  dix  habitants. 

Au  debut  de  I’experience  on  n’a  hospitalise  que  des  femmes;  la 
colonie  d’Ainay  a demontre  que  la  colonisation  des  hommes  etait 
aussi  facile  ; et  meme  les  hommes  rendant  plus  de  services,  etant 
aussi  plus  faciles  a vivre,  sont  plus  recherches  par  beaucoup  de 
nourriciers. 

Suivant  les  cas,  il  y a lieu  de  choisir  pour  les  malades  le  sejour 
a la  ville,  au  village  ou  en  pleine  campagne  : e’est  afiaire  de  tact 
et  Ton  peut  toujours  par  voie.  de  mutation  arriver  a placer  un  ma- 
lade dans  les  conditions  qui  conviennent  le  mieux  a son  etat. 

hm  h’rance,  comme  en  Helgique,  comme  cn  Ivcosse,  I’experience 
a montre  combien  I’application  de  ce  systeme  etait  facile  puisqu’il 
suffit  d’en  adapter  les  conditions  au  caractere  et  aux  mccurs  de 
chaque  pays.  C’est  un  puissant  encouragement  pour  tous  ceux  qui 
voudraient  voir  de  plus  en  plus  reserver  les  asiles  fermes  aux  seuls 
alienes  dangereux. 

llenri  Le  Roux, 

Direclcur  hono)  aire  a la  Prefecture  de  la  Seine. 


Dc  rj^ssistanee  ehirurgieak  des  ^lienes 


Par  -M.  L.  PICQUE 


Chi)  iirgien  en  Chef  des  Asiles  d Alienes  du  depa)  le)nent  de  la  Senie. 


L’Assistance  chirurgicale  organis^e  d’une  fagon  oificielle  pour 
les  Alienes  parisiens  depuis  le  . I mai  1901,  a ete  congue  danslebut 
humanitaire  de  permettrea  des  Alienes  curables  de  ben(§licier  des 
secours  de  la  chirurgie  et  de  ne  pas  succomber  a une  alTecfion  in- 
tercurrente  qui  pourrait  eclater  pendant  le  temps  souvent  court 
qu’ils  ont  a passer  a I'Asile. 

Les  resultats  inattendus  que  cette  chirurgie  a fournis  depuis 
I’ouverture  du  service  special  construit  a cet  efl'et  a I’Asile  clinique 
ont  ete  les  suivants  : 

i"  En  instituant  le  traitement  methodique  des  suppurations  an- 
ciennes,  le  chirurgien  de  service  a pu,  par  la  suppression  d’un 
grand  nombre  de  vieux  foyers  de  suppurations,  contribuer  a 
ameliorer  I’hygiene  g^nerale  des  Asiles,  en  meme  temps  qu'il  sup- 
primait,  chez  les  malades,  une  cause  importante  de  decheance 
physique  et  morale  ; 

2"  La  chirurgie  orthopedique  a pu  permettre  a un  certain  nom- 
bre de  malades  de  reprendre  le  travail  dans  les  ateliers  et  par  con- 
sequent d’am^liorer  I’etat  mental  de  certains  malades  ; 

• 3"Enfin,  un  certain  nombre  d’operations,  pratiquees  d’apres  les 
indications  ordinaires  de  la  chirurgie,  ont  pu,  dans  des  conditions 
dont  quelques-unes  sont  aujourd’hui  nettement  precisees,  amener 
la  guerison  complete  et  definitive  du  delire. 

N-  — Xous  donnons  les  plans  et  vues  du  pavilion  special  de 
chirurgie  annexti  a I’Asile  clinique  et  qui  fera  I’objet  d’une  note 
descriptive  complementaire. 
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RESUMES 

et  conclusions  generales 


Pour  I’cnfant 

A defaut  de  famille  naturellc,  on  doit  procurer  aux  enfants 
malhoureux  une  famille  d’adoption.  Un  foyer,  meme  mediocre, 
sera  loujours  bien  preferable  a I’internat.  Philosophes,  sociolo- 
f?ues,  legislateurs,  philanthropes,  educateurs,  ont  tour  a tour 
signale,  avec  une  eloquence  communicative  et  de  nombreuses 
preuves  a I’appui,  les  perils  tres  reels  de  I’internat.  Si  parfois  ils 
se  sont  vus  comme  forces  de  I’aclmettre,  ce  n'est  qu’a  titre 
d’exception. 

L'adoption  familiale  s’impose  done  pour  les  orphelins,  les 
enfants  trouves,  les  enlants  moralement  abandonnes,  les  demi- 
orphelins.  Les  avantages  qu’elle  .oflVe,  au  point  de  vue  materiel 
comme  au  point  de  vue  moral,  sont  de  nature  a gagner  tous  les 
esprits  non  prevenus. 

L’apprentissage  familial  est  le  veritable  apprentissage  de  la  vie. 

Pour  travailler  a une  ccuvre  aussi  grande  et  aussi  necessaire,  ce 
n’est  pas  trop  du  concours  de  toutes  les  bonnes  volontes.  Durant 
ces  dernieres  annees,  on  a realise  des  merveilles  en  faveur  de 
I’enfance.  11  reste  encore  beaucoup  a faire.  Aussi  la  charite  privee 
me  voudra  pas  s’arreter  en  chemin.  Souhaitons  que  nos  congres 
suscitent  de  nouvelles  et  genereuses  initiatives  en  ce  sens. 

Abbe  J.  Ton  ON. 

IJAssistance  familiale  de  I’Knfance  doit  etre  une  ecole  de  pre- 
voyance  sociale  pour  les  assistes  comme  pour  les  nourriciers  ; la 
bienfaisance  privee  comme  I’Assistance  publique,  peuvent  aider 
pulssamment  dans  cette  voie. 

Le  repeuplement  des  campagnes  et  la  readaptation  a la  vie 
rurale  doivent  etre  le  but  de  cette  Assistance  de  I’Lnfance.  Elle 
doit  etre  orientee,  en  outre,  vers  I’amelioration  de  1 babitabilite 


des  maisons  paysannes  et  lour  relevement  au  point  cle  vue  clu 
confort  et  de  I’hygiene.  L’education  menagere  des  enfants  et  de 
leurs  nourriciers  pent  aider  puissamment  a diminuer  la  morbidite 
dans  les  campagnes. 

.M.M.  .Mahiu.eau,  D"  .MxiiiE  et  !•'.  Roussel. 


Pour  la  mere 

i“  11  y a lieu  de  developper  I’assistance  obstitricale  a domicile 
et  la  puericulture  maternelle  par  I’assistance  et  raccouchement 
dans  la  famille  ou  au  domicile  des  sages-lemmes. 

2°  Par  la  fourniture  aux  families  indigentes  des  secours  en 
nature  immediats  et  appropries. 

•p  En  confiant  le  soin  de  visiter  les  accouchees  de  I’Assistance 
a domicile  autant  que  possible  a d’anciennes  sages-femmes  ou  a 
des  infi  rmieres  ou  a toutes  personnes  competentes. 

Ces  personnes  chargees  de  I’Assistance  familiale  des  meres 
s’eflorceront  de  preconiser  1 allaitcment  maternel  ou,  a son  de- 
faut,  d’eduquer  les  meres  et  nourricesen  les  armantcontre  la  mor- 
talite  infantile  par  les  moyens  scientiliques  modernes  (distribu- 
tions de  laits  stc^rilises  et  d appareils  a pasteuriser,  surveillance 
des  laits,  etc). 

•M.  Boulier. 


Pour  Ics  Malacles 

Par  1 anu^lioration  du  logement  des  pauvres,  I’Assistance  a do- 
micile doit  devenir  progressivement  I’assistance  normale  et  la 
regie,  dont  1 assistance  centralisee  deviendra  I’e.xception  pour 
toutes  les  categories  de  malades  enfants  et  adultes. 

De  cet  echelon  doit  dependre  la  selection  initiale  chargee  d'ali- 
menter  les  etablissements  hospitallers  de  tous  ordres. 

Ces  derniers,  surtout  lorsqu’ils  sonturbainspeuventetre  orientes 

dans  le  sens  des  secours  d’urgences  et  consultations  externes 
quand  des  dispensaires  urbains  manquent  ; les  services  exte- 
rieurs  doivent  etre,  comme  ceux  de  I’aclmission,  fondes  sur  la 


participation  cOectivc  cl’un  personnel  medical  et  administratif 
normal  de  secoursii  domicile. 

Ce  sccoLirs  a domicile  doit  comporter  des  ressources  suffisantes 
pour  assurer  une  assistance  complete,  ct  non  pas  seulement  medi- 
caje  et  pharmaceutique. 

Les  prets  de  materiel  (linge,  Hteric,  etc.),  les  secours  de  loyer, 
les  bons  d aliments  et  les  soins  menagers  d’auxiliaires  competents 
des  deux  sexes  doivent  etrc  organises  a domicile. 

L’education  et  I'instruction  de  ces  auxiliaircs,  doivent  etre  con- 
lies  surtout  au  personnel  medical  qu’ils  doivent  seconder. 

Ces  regies  generales  s’appliquent  aussi  bicna  I’organisation  pu- 
blique  de  I’assistance,  qu'a  ses  manifestations  privecs. 

Une  entente  etroiteentre  ces  deux  organismes,  lorsqu’ils  coexis- 
tent, est  particuliercment  necessaireen  cequi  conccrne  I’assistance 
a domicile,  pour  tviter  les  abus.  La  mcme  entente  est  indispen- 
sable entre  le  service  d’assistance  adomicile  et  celui  des  lidpitaux 
pour  assurer  la  selection  judicieuse  prealable  comme  le  desen- 
combrement  constant  necessaire. 

D''*  Ibl.LON,  M.\RIE,  CoURlEU,  RoUSSEL. 


Pour  les  tubcrculcux. 

(I  Parallelement  au  developpement  du  sanatorium  qui  devrait 
n’etre  qu’une  ecole  de  discipline  de  traitement  et  un  etablisse- 
ment  d’isolement  momentane,  il  y a lieu  de  proceder,  pour  favori- 
ser  le  traitement  familial  de  la  tuberculose  : 

i”  A la  fois  a la  transformation  des  Dispensaires  urbains  et  des 
hdpitaux  ruraux  et  a la  creation  dajis  les  centres  re<^ionaiix  de 
■placement  Jamilial  de  petits  sanatoria  economiques  comportant 
bureau  de  distribution  et  station  sanitaire  dans  le  but  de  mettre  a 
la  portee  des  tuberculeux  en  traitement  soit  dans  leur  famille,soit 
dans  des  families  rurales  etrangeres  (soigneusement  choisies  et 
surveillees)  les  secours  medicaux,  les  secours  en  nature,  et  au 
besoin  le  lit  d’h6pital  ou  d’infirmerie  que  pourrait  exiger  un  inci- 
dent passager. 

2°  Au  developpement  de  colonies  de  sante  a la  campagne  pour 
les  enfants  de  tuberculeux,  et  de  toutes  les  mesures  propres  a faire 
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apprecier  par  les  cancliclats  a la  tuberculose  les  avantages  cle  la  vie 
rurale,  et  a favoriser  ainsi  I’exode  a lacampagne,  de  tous  les  dera- 
cines  qui  s’etiolent  dans  les  grandes  villes  et  y sont  sous  la 
menace  permanente  de  la  tuberculose. 

3*  11  y a lieu  d’etablir  une  entente  Internationale  entre  les  comi- 
tes qui  dans  les  dill'erents  pays  se  chargent  d’organiscr  I’assistance 
familiale  aux  tuberculeux.  Cette  entente  aurait  pour  but  le  rapa- 
triement  des  etrangers  tuberculeux,  qui  pourraient  trouver  dans 
le  pays  natal  le  climat  propice  et  la  guerison  de  la  tuberculose 
contractee  dans  le  pays  oii  les  necessites  de  leur  existence  les 
avaient  incites  a vcnir  chercher  du  travail.  » 

D'  P.\PILLON. 


Pour  les  ali^pes 

l.’.\SSISTANCE  l A.MlI.I.U.E  CO.MPAKEE 

Le  placement  familial  des  alienes  est  un  regime  noi-mal  d’assis- 
tance  applicable  a tous  les  milieux  et  susceptible  d’alTecter  les  for- 
mes les  plus  variees  pour  s’adaptcr  aux  diverses  regions. 

On  ne  saurait,  en  principe,  opposcr  telle  ou  telle  modalite  de 
ses  applications  de  preference  a telle  autre,  toutes  conviennent  se- 
lon  I’importance  du  milieu  oil  on  les  implante  et  selon  le  nombre 
des  assistes  a y grouper. 

Dans  les  pays  d’une  densite  de  population  faible,  mais  oil  les 
moyens  de  communication  sont  multiples  et  faciles,  la  dissemina- 
tion SLilfit  pourvu  que  de  grands  asiles  servent  de  filtre  et  que  les 
medecins  regionaux  connaissent  la  psychiatric  (systeme  ecossais). 

I.a,  oil  Tagglomeration  le  comporte  ainsi  qu’une longue  speciali- 
sation d antique  date,  I’agglomeration  maximun  peut  donner  de 
bons  resultats  comme  a Gheel  oii  toutes  les  categories  sont  admi- 
ses  grace  a une  infirmerie  generale  fermee. 

Ailleurs,  de  petits  centres  independants  ou  annexes  aux  asiles 
trouveront  place  et  dans  un  meme  pays,  les  diverses  sortes  d’ap- 
plications  familiale  peuvent  etre  realisees  parallelement.  C’est 
ainsi  qu  en  b ranee  on  tend  a multiplier  les  centres  d’une  impor- 
tance limitee  a celle  de  Lierneux,  tandis  qu’au  voisinage  de 
grands  asiles  on  pourra  pratiquer  le  placement  dissemine  de  conva- 
lescents, tant  rural  (systeme  Italien)  qu’urbain  (systeme  berlinois). 

D”  Marie,  F.  Roussel. 


Ilya  lieu  de  perfectionner  I’organisation  materielle  de  I’assis- 
tance  familiale  tout  comme  I’assistance  centralisee  et  suivant  les 
memes  principes  d’hygiene  g(^nerale. 

Des  types  varies  de  pavilions  familiaux  economiques,  sont  a 
etudier,  dont  les  details  d anienagement  mterieur  correspondent 
aux  principes  modernes  de  I’hygiene  et  du  confort. 

Le  choix  du  terrain  et  des  materlaux,  I’orientatlon,  le  cubage, 
la  chambre  individuelle  avec  salle  de  jour  distincte,  le  chaufTage, 
1 eclalrage  et  la  ventilation  seront  a resoudre  scientifiquement,  tant 
pour  le  placement  rural  qu’urbain,  en  evltant  I’uniformite  des 
maisons. 

Meeus. 

L'education  des  nourriciers,  de  I’assistance  familiale,  doit  corn- 
porter  comme  corollaire  du  service  medical  des  gardes  infirmiers 
des  deux  sexes  bien  styles,  auxquels  incombera  le  soin  d’initier 
avec  tact  la  population  a ses  devoir  multiples  et  a I’observation  ri- 
goureuse  des  reglements. 

Le  r6le  de  surveillantes  femmes  est  specialement  Indique  pour 
le  controle  des  soins  menagers  et  I’enseignement  particulier  qu’il 
comporte  pour  les  nourriciers  et  leur  enfants. 

\y  Meeus. 


Pour  les  Convalescents 

[^’assistance  aux  convalescents  de  maladies  mentales.  implique 
entre  I’internement  et  la  sortie,  une  serle  de  mesures  transitoires 
graduecs,  susceptibles  de  rcadapter  progressivement  le  convales- 
cent a la  vie  sociale  et  a la  lutte  pour  I’existence. 

A I’asile  meme  ce  sont  : 

Le  travail-traitement  dans  des  ateliers  appropries  hors  des  sec- 
tions fermees,  alternant  avec  des  distractions  variees,  physiques  et 
morales. 

Ce  sont,  a un  degre  plus  avance,  les  conges  d’essai  et  sorties 
provisoires  ainsi  que  le  placement  dans  une  section  ouverte  ou 
demi-ouverte  dependant  de  I’asile  ferme. 

Hors  I’asile  e’est  I'abri  independant  de  I’asile  sous  forme  de  gite 


de  convalescents  avcc  ateliers  clistincts  des  ateliers  ordinaircs, 
oil  se\  It  I'alcoolisme,  les  secours  cn  nature  parallels  au  travail  pro- 
cure et  la  reconstitution  progressive  du  foyer  (retraits  des  Monts 
de  Piete,  avances  d’outils,  de  loycrs,  de  trousseaux,  etc.).  C est 
enfin  le  patronage  lamilial,  transitoire  et  1 appui  moral  et  matei  iel 
etendus  a toute  la  lainille  du  convalescent  pendant  la  phase  criti- 
que de  la  premiere  reprise  du  travail. 

L education  des  milieux  sociaux  auxquels  il  importe  de  readap- 
tcr  les  blesses  du  cerveau  rentre  dans  I’ollice  des  ccuvres  de  pa- 
tronages spcciales  a ces  convalescents. 

1)^'  .Marie  et  V . Roussel. 


Pour  les  adultcs  valitles 

I'hi  ce  qui  concerne  le  patronage  des  sans  travail,  comme  pour 
I’organisation  des  W’orkhouses,  les  principes  generaux  sont  les 
memes.  11  laut  que  rhomme  secouru  suit  place  dans  une  situation 
moins  bonne  que  celui  qui  se  sullit  a lui-meme,  que  r.\ssistance 
soit  consideree  par  le  travailleur  comme  un  pis-aller  et  cesse 
aussit6t  qu’il  pent  se  suflire  ; cette  Assistance  doit  comporter  une 
economie  rigide  et  un  regime  severe  pour  ne  pas  ctre  enviee  par 
les  ouvriers  laborieux. 

11  est  de  principe  de  reclamer  a I’Assiste  une  contribution 
sur  son  travail,  dans  son  propre  entretien  et  proportionnellement 
a ses  forces. 

La  prophylaxie  du  chomage  doit  etre  organisee  comme  cello  de 
I'invalidite  passagere  et  permanente  par  des  mesuresde  prevoyance 
sociale  comportant  participation  des  beneliciaires,  de  la  philan- 
thropie  privee  et  des  pouvoirs  publics. 

Aux  ententes  d’assistance  internationalc,  deprevenir  ou  attenuer 
les  consequences  des  crises  economiques  entrainant  le  chomage  et 
la  misere  des  classes  pauvres  de  travailleurs  de  toute  nationalite  ; 
a elles  aussi  de  pallier  les  suites  des  calamites  independantes  de  la 
societe  humaine. 


-M.M.  iMarie  et  \h-:ii.i.E. 
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Pour  Ics  Dclinquants 

Le  delita  diminue  en  France  depuis  iHg.ien  (lo  ans)  d’environ 
10  0/0  (de  15.000  delits  en  moyenne). 

Cela  malgre  une  diminution  progressive  des  gravites  penales 
( oi  clu  5 septembre  1875  : reduction  de  i/,|  pour  la  cellule.  Loi 
de  liberation  conditionnelle  a 1/2  tenne  aout  1885.  *-01  de  de- 
tention preventive  du  15  novembre  1892.  L^oi  de  sursis  du  26  mars 
1891). 

Le  nombre  des  prevenus  est  tombe  de  moitie  ; 

On  a declasse  lomaisons  centrales,  et  I’elTectif  des  maisons  d’ar- 
rets  s’est  reduit  de  i 

Les  prisons  se  violent  (de  moitie  depuis  1875);  55.000  on 

en  est  1128.000  detenus. 

Au  contraire,  la  recidive  a augmente  malgre  la  relegation  (bien 
quelle  reste  stationnaire  depuis  6 a 8 ans).  (3r,  il  ya  19  ans 
(27  mai  1885)  que  la  loi  de  relegation  e.xiste  (loi  d’aggravation)  ; 

b..n  admettant  que  tons  les  relegu^s  fussent  revenus,  il  resterait 
encore  une  diminution  notable  dans  le  nombre  des  prisonniers. 
(11  y a eu  i.pooo  relegues  depuis  la  loi). 

Le  vagabondage  special  vient  d’etre  remplace  par  un  debt  nou- 
veau, qui  va  encore  purger  par  la  relegation  le  contingent  des  de- 
linquants  recidivistes  ; les  attenuations  penales,  loin  d’accentuer la 
criminalite  I’attenuent  done,  et  on  peut  envisager  I’eventualite 
d’une  penalite  indeterminee  telle  qu’elle  est  preconisee  en 'Ameri- 
que  comme  un  nouveau  pas  vers  la  lutte  contre  le  mal  par  la  bonte 
et  le  pardon.  Cette  phase  prochaine  ne  sera  realisable  qu’autant 
que  la  readaptation  sociale  des  delinquants  sera  etudiee  et  prati- 
guee  par  des  Patronages  de  liberations  retablissant  un  foyer  fa- 
milial au  repenti  et  le  reclassant  dans  le  milieu  social  normal. 

b'.  Roussel. 


Pour  les  vicillards  infirnics  et  incurables 

Pour  les  invalides  de  toutes  categories,  aveugles,  sourds-muets, 
mutiles  ou  infirmes  comme  pour  les  vieillards  auxquels  ils  sont 
assim babies  comme  incurables,  il  y a lieu  d’assurer  I’Assistance 
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SOUS  sa  forme  la  plus  humaine  et  aussi  rapprochee  que  possible  de 
la  vie  familiale  et  sociale. 

L’assimilation  possible  de  ces  categories  avec  les  delinquants 
au  titre  de  vagabonds  ou  mendiants,  provient  plus  d’un  vice  social 
que  des  vices  individuels  et  doit  etre  rendue  aussi  rare  que  pos- 
sible par  I’organisatiop  d’une  assistance  complete  en  attendant 
des  mesures  de  prevoyance  sociale  appropriees. 

D"  Marie  et  belix  Roussel. 


-aee- 


V(EUX  EMIS 

PAR  U-:S  PRICCliDENTS  COXGRES 


Weu  f^eneral  du  Congres  international  d’Assistance  publique  et 
de  bienlaisance  privee  tenu  a Paris  en  1900. 

« La  2'  section,  considerant  les  resultats  decisifs  obtenus  par 
I’Assistance  familiale  des  aliencs  de  la  Seine,  emet  ie  voeu  que 
cette  methode  soit  erigee  en  systeme  d’Assistance  generale,  par  le 
placement  dcs  malades,  soit  dans  leur  propre  famille,  soit  dans 
les  families  ctrangeres,  sous  le  controle  du  medecin  ». 

Vccux  ^cpcraux  eiiiis  par  Ic  l‘"‘  Cop^rcs  d’assistancc 
familiale  pour  I’cpfapcc 

]“  Qu’il  soit  constituc  dans  chaque  commune  ou  dans  chaque 
canton,  une  organisation  complete  de  secours  a domicile  aux  indi- 
gents valides  ou  malades,  de  tous  ages  avec  le  concours  de 
I’Assistancc  Publique' et  de  la  bienfaisance  privee,  sous  le  controle 
de  riCtat ; 

2“  Qu’en  toute  occasion,  qu’il  s’agisse  d’enfants,  d’adultes  mala- 
des ou  de  vieillards,  I’administration  n’ait  recours  a I’hospitalisa- 
tion  qu’apres  avoir  epuise  tous  les  moyens  en  son  pouvoir  pour 
assurer  le  maintien  de  I’assiste  dans  sa  propre  famille  ou  a son 
defaut  dans  une  famille  d’adoption.  (Voeu  adopte  sur  la  proposition 
de  M.M.  Hamel  et  Davodet). 

— Considerant  que  les  sanatoriums  marins  ou  d’altitude  neces- 
sitant  des  frais  considerables  de  construction,  d’entretien  et  d’ad- 
ministration,  ne  conviennent  dans  les  circonstances  actuelles 
qu’aux  families  riches  ou  aisees  ; 

Attendu  que  la  classe  indigente,  par  suite  du  progres  de  I’alcoo- 
lisme  et  de  son  exode  de  la  campagne  a la  ville,  paie  le  plus  grand 
tribut  aux  maladies  nerveuses,  osseuses  et  gastro-intestinales  se 
manifestant  generalement  dans  les  premiere  et  seconde  enfance; 

Attendu  qu’en  presence  de  I’lntensite  croissante  de  la  lutte  pour 
I’existence,  il  importe,  parallelement  a son  augmentation,  que  la 
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population  ouvriere  de  noire  pays  soil  saine,  robuste  et  bien 
equilibree  ; 

Pour  ces  motifs,  il  convient  cle  faire  appel  a I’initiative  privee  ; i” 
en  agissant  le  plus  efficacement  et  le  plus  promptement  possible 
tant  aupres  des  syndicats  industriels,  agricoles  et  commerciaux  que 
dessocietes  de  secours  mutuels  cooperatives,  de  mutualite  scolaire, 
en  vue  de  I’etablissement  d’une  caisse  spcciale  destinee  au  place- 
ment des  enfants  debiles  des  membrcs  participants,  dans  des 
families  habitant  au  bord  de  la  mer  ou  de  la  montagne,  toutes 
les  fois  qu’en  sera  demontre  I'avantage  et  la  possibilite  ; 

2“  En  assimilant  Icsfraisdu  traitement  a ceux  vises  par  la  loi  du 
1 5 Juillet  1H93,  sur  I’assistancc  medicalc  gratuite,  en  ce  qui  conccrnc 
les  participations  de  I’lOtat.  {Wcu  adopte  sur  la  proposition  de  M.  le 
D"  Barthes). 

— A delaut  de  sanatoriums  speciaux,  le  Congres  recommande, 
pour  le  traitement  des  enfants  scroluleux,  rachitiques  ou  debiles, 
le  placement  dans  des  families  habitant  a la  campagne,  dans  les 
montagnes  ou  au  bord  de  la  mer.  bin  consequence,  le  Congres  in- 
vite toutes  les  associations  ayant  pour  objet  I’assistance  oulasoli- 
darite,  telles  que  les  societes  de  secours  mutuels,  les  syndicats,  les 
cooperatives,  etc.,  a assurer  aux  enfants  debiles  qu’elles  ont  a pro- 
teger  les  bienfaits  du  placement  lamilial  en  recherchant  soil  le 
concours  ollicieux  des  inspecteurs  departementaux  de  I’Assistance 
Publique,  soil  1 aide  des  societes  de  bienfaisance  qui  pratiquent  le 
placement  familial. 

— Une  Societe  d assistance  par  la  famille  dont  le  siege  serait  a 

Paris,  devrait  avoir  dans  chaque  departement.  au  chef-lieu,  a I’lns- 
pection  meme  des  enfants  assistes.  upe  section  qui  se  recruterait 
dans  le  departenient  et  dont  I’organisation  et  le  lonctionncment  se 
conlormeraient  aux  usages  du  pays,  tout  en  ne  s'ecartant  pas  du 
but  poursuivi  par  la  Societe,  c est-a-dire  procurer  a tous  les  enfants 
des  deu.x  sexes  indistinctement  le  moyen  d’arriver  par  le  travail  a 
une  position  selon  leur  gout,  en  les  preservant  de  la  contamina- 
tion morale  a laquelle  la  surveillance  et  la  protection  trop  souvent 
insufOsantes  de  leurs  parents  les  laissent  exposes.  * 

E Inspecteur  des  enfants  assistes  et  1 inspecteur  du  travail  dans 
chaque  departement,  pourraient  peut-etre  essayer  de  former  dans 
ce  but  la  section  dont  je  parle.  (Proposition  de  .M.  Greges). 

11  y a lieu  de  tormer  une  alliance  generale,  en  vue  d’une 
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action  commune,  cle  toutes  les  oeuvres  d’assistance  familiale,  ten- 
clant  a relever  la  famille  pour  lui  clonner,  avec  un  pcu  plus  cle 
bonheur  materiel,  plus  de  dignite  morale  et  faire  de  ses  membres 
des  forces  sociales  conscientes  de  leurs  droits,  c’est-a-dire  des  ele- 
ments de  liberteet  de  progres  (Proposition  deM.  Bessieres). 

II  y a lieu  de  pourvoir  au  remplacement  de  la  m6re  absente 
par  maladie  ou  autre  cause  majeure,  par  une  autre  mere.  Ce  ser- 
vice serait  mis  sous  le  contr6le  et  Taction  de  Tadministration  ge- 
nerate de  TAssistance  Publique.  Cette  derniere  prendrait  les  ren- 
seignements  necessaires  des  qu’un  placement  se  presenterait ; il 
serait  opere  autant  que  possible  dans  le  voisinage  le  plus  proche, 
en  encourageant  autant  que  faire  se  peut  le  placement  familial  dans 
la  propre  famille  de  Tenfant  momentanement  delaisse. 

I^es  medecins  du  traitement  a domicile  seraient  les  auxiliaires 
naturels  de  ce  service,  qui  devrait  etre  aussi  expeditif  et  simplifie 
que  les  envois  aux  hdpitaux  (Proposition  de  MM.  Seailles  et  \\'elll). 

— 1“  II  y a lieu  de  developper  Tassistance  obstctricale  a domicile 
par  Taccouchement  dans  la  famille  et  au  domicile  des  sages- 
femmes  ; 

2”  de  fournir  aux  families  indigentes  des  secours  en  nature 
immediats  et  appropries  ; 

3’  De  confier  le  soin  de  visiter  les  accouchees  de  Tassistance  a 
domicile  a d’anciennes  sages-femmes  ou  a des  infirmieres  ou  a 
toutes  autres  personnes  competentes.  (Proposition  de  M'"'  Houlier). 

Le  Congres  d’assistance  familiale  emet  le  vceu  que  la  Chambre 
des  Deputes  Inscrive  a son  ordre  du  jour,  le  plus  tot  possible,  le 
projet  de  loi  de  .M.  Emile  Rey  sur  Tassistance  aux  families  indi- 
gentes, adopte  a Tunanimite,  dans  ses  dispositions  essentielles, 
par  le  conseil  superieurde  TAssistance  Publique.  (Voeu  adopte  sur 
la  proposition  de  M.  Savoure-Bonville). 

1“  Que  les  lois  protectrices  de  Tenfance,  notam.ment  celle  du  24 
juillet  1889,  sur  les  enfants  moralement  abandonnes,  soient  appli- 
quees  regulierement  dans  tous  les  departements  et  que  par  voie 
de  consequence,  les  services  d’assistance  departementale  soient 
convenablement  dotes.  (Proposition  de  i\l.  Rollet). 

« Considerant  que,  parmi  les  causes  du  grand  nombre  d’enfants 
arrieres,  la  science  reconnait  aujourd’hui  les  affections  maternel- 
les  pendant  la  gestation,  la  delivrance,  et  les  maladies  consecu- 
tives  de  la  premiere  enfance ; considerant  que  ces  causes  sont 
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malheureusement  liees  aux  conditions  de  notre  vie  sociale,  — il 
s’agit  de  voir  comment  on  pourrait  s’y  opposer  ; 

« En  attendant  une  amelioration  de  ces  conditions,  le  Congres 
de  [’assistance  lamiliale,  avec  ses  diflerentes  sections,  pourrait  et 
de  vrait  intervenir. 

« Xous  proposons  done  au  Congres  la  nomination  de  deux  com- 
missions ; Tune  technique  pour  etudier  [’importance  relative  des 
diverses  causes  d’ordre  pour  ainsi  dire  social  de  la  phrenastenie  ; 
— I’autre,  de  propagande,  pour  rechercher  les  moyens  pratiques 
de  remedier  aux  conditions  deplorees  (D"  h'errari).  C’est  de  [’assis- 
tance familiale  avant  la  lettre. 

« Le  Congres,  considerant  [’importance,  au  point  de  vue  de  la 
prophylaxie  sociale,  de  [’education  des  enfants  idiots  et  imbe- 
ciles ; 

« Considerant  que  pour  la  grande  majorite  de  ces  enfants,  le 
systeme  familial  est  le  meilleur  ; 

« hornet  le  veeu  de  voir  etablir  des  colonies  familiales  avec  asile- 
ecole  oil  ces  enfants  pourront,  sous  une  direction  medicale  compe- 
tente,  recevoir  le  traitement  medico-pedagogique  integral. 

« Les  enfants  auraient  subi,  avant  cela,  dans  les  ecoles  spiiciales 
et  les  instituts  medico-pedagogiques  une  periode  d’observation 
suflisante  ». 

« Que  les  enfants  alienes  aptes  a sejourner  dans  un  institut  se- 
ront  renvoyes  au  moment  opportun  dans  leur  famille,  dans  I’asile 
ou  dans  la  colonie. 

« Considerant  que  les  enfants  anormaux  ne  peuvent  suivre  les 
cours  des  ecoles  ordinaires. 

Consider  ant  que  ces  enfants  renvoyes  des  ecoles,  comme  trou- 
blant  1 attention  des  enfants  normaux  et  etant  pour  eux  un  exem- 
ple  dangereux,  ne  peuvent  etre  surveilles  par  les  parents  bccupes 
a I’usine  ou  a I’atelier  ; que  par  ce  fait  ils  vagabondent  et  que  leur 
etat  mental  en  est  notablement  aggrave. 

II  y a lieu  de  renouveller  le  veeu  du  Congres  de  Paris  pour  la 
creation  dans  les  ecoles  de  classes  speciales  sous  la  surveillance 
de  medecins  pour  les  enfants  arrieres  maintenus  dans  leurs  fa- 
milies. 

« Les  mstituteurs  de^  ces  ecoles  recevront  a I’ecole  normale  des 
rudiments  de  psychiatrie.  » 

(D^  Kerav.vl,  D''  M.  Leroux,  Marie,  O'- J.  \'oisjn.) 


\'oeu  general  clu  D''  Alt  ; 

« 1°  Pour  une  partie  assez  considerable  d’alienes,  qui  unt  besoin 
d’assistance,  et  qui  peuvent  etre  soumis  a ce  traitcmcnt,  la  colonie 
fainiliale  represente  la  forme  d’assistance  la  plus  naturelle,  la  plus 
libre,  la  meilleure  et  la  moins  couteuse,  et  constitue,  en  outre,  pour 
un  grand  nombre  de  malades,  un  facteur  therapeutique  important; 

« 2"  {.’assistance  peut  etre  ajoutee  a toute  institution,  qui  est 
dirigee  par  un  ps5’chiatre  et  install6e  suivant  Ics  exigences  clu 
temps,  specialement  lorsque  les  iniirmiers  jouissent,  pour  eux- 
memes  et  pour  leur  famille,  de  conditions  favorables  d habitation, 
,ce  qui  est,  clu  reste,  indispensable  pour  obtenir  de  bons  iniirmiers; 

« 3“  Mais,  dans  la  plupart  des  grand  instituts,  {'assistance  fami- 
liale  ne  pourra  prendre  qu’une  extention  restreinte.  I .a  g(inerali- 
sation  de  cette  assistance  ne  peut  etre  obtenue  que  par  la  fonclation, 
clans  des  contrees  convenables,  d’etablissements  centraux  reproclui- 
sant  en  petit  les  institutions  speciales  connues  et  servant  de  points 
d’origine  pour  la  fonclation  des  colonies  familiales  ; 

« q"  Les  colonies  familiales  n’annihilent  pas  necessairement  les 
etablissements  existants,  ne  constituent  nul'lement  le  sejour  le 
plus  convenable  pour  toutes  especes  d’alienes,  mais  elles  peuvent 
arreter  d'une  fac;on  pratique,  active  et  peu  couteuse  I’accroissement 
de  ces  etablissements.  (D’  Alt.) 


Assistance  fainiliale  de  la  vieillesse 

Par  I’g^^sistance  familiale  il  y a lieu  de  : 

1“  Placer  I’assiste  clans  le  milieu  qui  est  le  mieux  approprid  a 
ses  soins  physiques  et  a son  developpement  intellectuel  et  moral. 

2°  Utilise!'  les  ressources  des  malheureux  en  les  faisant  servir 
exclusivement  a leur  assistance  et  pas  clu  tout  aux  frais  generaux 
de  construction  ou  administration; 

3“  Lnfin,  d’ameliorer  le  sort  des  campagnards,  travailleurs  et 
economes,  et  developper  I’esprit  de  solidarite  chez  les  paysans  qui 
forment  la  base  solicle  sur  laquelle  repose  tout  I’eclilice  social  et 
economique  d’un  pays.  S.\rdet.) 


lx  placement  dans  des  families  urbaines  pent  etre  realise  par  le 
moyen  de  I’allocatron  de  pensions  representatives  d’une  valeur 
variable,  suivant  les  situations  particulieres. 

L'assistance  demi-familiale,  c’est-a-dire  celle  qui  permet  au 
vieillard  valide  de  rester  au  centre  de  ses  affections  et  de  ses  habi- 
tudes journalieres,  peut  etre  facilitee  par  la  construction  de  maisons 
oil  le  logement  serait  donne  gratuitement,  ce  qui  constituerait  le 
principal  element  de  securite  et  de  tranquillite  pour  les  interesses. 

L'assistance  familiale,  en  general,  aux  malheureux  de  toute  ca- 
tegorie,  serait  rendue  plus  pratique  par  la  modilication  des  coutu- 
mes  de  la  location  parisienne  en  ce  qui  concerne  le  mode  de 
pavement  des  loyers  et  la  fixation  des  termes,  pour  les  logements' 
d’un  montant  minime  a determiner,  de  maniere  a resteindre  la 
dureedes  contrats  et  a asservir  les  dates  de  payement  aux  epoques 
du  reglement  habituel  des  salaires.  (C.  Tesson.) 

Le  Congres, 

Proclamant  une  fois  de  plus  le  droit  pour  les  vieillards  a I’as- 
^sistance  sociale  ; 

Considerant  que  l’assistance  dajis  la  famille  naturelle  ou  a defaut, 
dans  une  lamille  d’adoption.  constitue  le  meilleur  mode  d’as- 
sistance  aux  vieillards  valides  ; 

(^onsiderant  que  ce  systeme  est  beaucoup  plus  economique  et 
permet  de  secourir  un  plus  grand  nombre  de  vieillards  ; 

I'-met  le  vieu  : 

i"  Que  le  regime  du  placement  familial  des  vieillards  valides 
soit  progressi\ ement  substitue  a 1 hospitalisation,  ce  dernier  re- 
gime c tan  t resei  \ e aux  \ lei  1 lard  s infirmes  et  a ceux  qui  refu  serai  en  t 
le  placement  en  famille. 

2"  f.onsiderant  que  la  creation  de  ressources  financieres  domine 
toute  la  question  de  l’assistance  aux  vieillards  ; 

Considerant  qu'il  importe  d’orienter  de  plus  en  plus  vers  une 
organisation  qui  assure  I existence  des  travailleurs  ages  a I’aide 
de  ressources  leur  appartenant  en  propre  ; 

Considerant  cependant  qu’il  ne  lui  appartient  pas  de  prendre 
parti  entre  les  divers  systemes  de  retraites  actuellement  a I’etude  • 

Lmet  le  veeu  : ’ 

Que  le  probleme  des  retraites  ouvrieres  regoive  sans  retard  une 
solution. 
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f Consid^rant  que  la  question  des  retraites  ouvrieres  n’est  pas 
encore  resolue  et  qu’en  admettant  qu’une  solution  intervienne  ra- 
pidement,  ses  elTets  ne  se  feront  sentir  que  dans  un  certain  nombre 
d’annees ; , 

Considerant  que  dans  beaucoup  de  cas  la  pension  de  retraite 
sera  insuffisante  pour  assurer  la  vie  normale  du  vieux  travailleur, 
qui  en  sera  titulaire  et  ^ventuellement  la  vie  de  sa  femme  ; 

Emet  le  vceu  : 

Que  le  Parlement  prenne  en  faveur  des  travailleurs  ages,  des 
mesures  legislatives  de  protection  scmblables  a cedes  que  les  lois 
du  18  mars  1889  et  du  15  juillet  1889,  completees  par  les  decrets 
du  q juillet  1890,  8 juillet  1892  et  15  juillet  1889,  ont  assure  aux 
sous-ofliciers  rengages  et  meme  aux  sous-olMciers  et  caporaux 
comptant  5 ans  de  services  militaires  et  2 ans  de  grade  ; 

Qu’a  cet  effet  il  adopte  une  loi  ordonnant  : Que  dans  toules  les 
administrations  de  I’Etat,  des  departements  et  des  grandes  com- 
munes ainsi  que  dans  les  compagnies  concessionnaires  de  ces 
divers  pouvoirs  publics,  des  emplois,  dont  la  liste  sera  etablie  par 
un  reglement  d’administration  publique,  soient  reserves  aux  tra-^ 
vailleurs  valides  ages  de  plus  de  55  ans;  que  la  duree  du  travail 
impost  a ces  ouvriers  et  employes  soit  rdduite  a la  moitie  de  la 
journee  normale,  le  salaire  qui  leur  sera  paye  devant  subir  une 
reduction  rigoureusement  proportionnelle.  (L.  .Maktin). 

1“  Que  les  vieillards  valides  soient  separes  des  inlirmes  et  des 
incurables  ; 

2"  Que  I’assistance  familiale  devienne  la  regie  pour  les  vieillards 
valides,  et  que  ce  placement  soit  fait  de  preference  a la  campagne ; 

3*  Que  cette  assistance  soit  donnee  a lous  les  vieillards  qui  ont 
atteint  I’Age  de  70  ans,  meme  s’ils  pcuvent  encore  travailler  ; 

q“  Que  les  lois  d’assistance  qui  seront  desormais  votees,  contien- 
nent  pour  les  departements  et  les  communes,  roBuoAiioN  de  les 
executer  integralement.  (Emile  .Maiie). 

Conclusions  : 

Les  vieillards  valides  et  incurables  prives  de  ressources  a 70  ans 
doivent  etre  assistes. 

Ilya  lieu  de  reserver  les  lits  d’hospices  pour  ceux  qui  ne  peuvent 
etre  assistes  en  famille. 


— 2J7  — 

l-’asslstance  familiale  directe,  c’est-a-dire  dans  la  propre  famille 
des  vieillards,  est  preferable  toutes  les  fois  qu’elle  est  possible. 

L assistance  familiale  indirecte,  c’est-a-dire  en  famille  etrangcrc 
ne  doit  avoir  lieu  qu’avec  I’assentiment  de  I’interesse  et  de  prefe- 
rence a la  campagne. 

Elle  doit  etre  soumise  a une  reglementation  au  point  de  vue  de 
I’hygiene  et  de  I’alimentation,  variable  suivant  les  regions;  une 
inspection  speciale  est  necessaire  comme  pour  I’assistance  fami- 
liale .de  I’enfance  et  des  alienes.  Le  rayon  de  surveillance  et  le 
nombre  de  surveilles  doivent  ^tre  reduits  dans  les  proportions 
necessaires  pour  que  I'inspection  et  la  surveillance  restent  ellicaces. 

Les  retraits  et  mutations  doivent  etre  faciles  et  constituer  la 
principale  sanction  du  contrble,  aussi  bien  pour  I’assistance  fa- 
miliale  diiecte  que  pour  1 assistance  en  lamille  etrangiire. 

L assiste  aussi  bien  que  le  nourricier,  doit  etre  admis  a formuler 
des  demandes  de  deplacement. 

11  serait  desirable  que  les  lamilles  recueillant  les  vieillards  en 
ville  beneficient  de  locau.x  particuliers  de  la  part  des  communes, 
patrons,  societes  et  entreprises  d’habitation  a bon  marcheS  etc...! 

Les  families  dans  I’impossibilite  materielle  de  recueillir  leurs 
viedlards  devront  beneficier  de  reductions  de  transport  pour  les 
wsiter  dans  les  colonies  familiales  oil  ils  seront  places,  toutes  les 
fois  que  cela  sera  possible. 

^ Les  vieillards  places  en  famille  n’y  seront  pas  obliges,  en  prin- 
cipe,  de  travailler  au  profit  de  leurs  nourriciers  ; s’ils  travaillent 
volontairement,  il  leur  sera  attribue  un  salaire  comme  dans  les 
hospices  et  asiles. 

Le  nourricier  au  benefice  duquel  travaille  le  vieillard  pourra 

subir  une  retenue  au  profit  de  ce  dernier  s’il  ne  I’a  pas  paye  pour 
son  travail.  ■’  ^ 


Cette  retenue  sur  le  prix  des  pensions  sera  operee  par  I’admi- 
nistrauon  proportionnellement  a la  dette  et  aux  moyens  du 

(D^  Mahie). 
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Assistai^ce  familiale  des  adultes  n^alades 

VOEUX  GENERAUX  ! 

Le  clispcnsaire  peut  etre  defini  le  poste  cle  distribution,  locale 
des  secours  de  toute  nature  en  vue  de  leur  emploi  a domicile. 

C’est  un  rouage  indispensable  au  dc^veloppement  de  I’assistance 
medicale  familiale. 

Pour  ces  motifs  le  Congres  d’Assistance  I'amiliale  renvoit  au 
Congres  International  d’Assistance  en  1902  le  debat  sur  le  fond 
de  la  question  conformement  a I’entente  etablie  avec  le  groupe  de 
la  section  Internationale  des  etudes  d’assistance. 

I®  L.e  traitemcnt  a domicile  est  preferable,  en  general,  au  traite- 
ment  hospitaller. 

2°  Les  malades  n’ayant  pas  de  famille  seraient  utilement  places 
dans  des  families  etrangeres  consentantes,  pour  y etrelogds,  nour- 
ris  et  soignes  durant  leur  maladie. 

3“  I^es  malades  aptes  a profiter  du  placement  familial  etranger 
sont  d’abord  les  chroniques  et  les  convalescents,  puis  ceux  atteints 
d’alfection  de  longue  dur^e  et  non  contagieuses. 

q°  Les  soins  seront  donnes  aux  malades  places  par  les  medecins 
de  I'Assistance  medicale  gratuite. 

5°  LvCS  families  d’assistance  seront,  autant  que  possible,  choisies 
a la  campagne  quelques-unes  seront  cependant  choisies  en  ville 
pour  le  placement  des  malades  qui  se  refuseraient  a tout  deplace- 
ment. 

6"  Les  families  d’assistance  recevront  une  allocation  prdlevee 
sur  I’economie  realisee  par  le  traitement  en  famille  des  malades  ; 
cette  allocation,  variable  suivant  les  cas  et  les  localit^s,  devra  etre 
suffisante  pour  indemniser  les  families  bendvoles. 

(D.  Dorizon). 

L’asslstance  a la  famille  et  le  placement  familial  desirables  pour 
les  tuberculeux  meritent  d’^re  etudles  dans  leur  principe  comme 
dans  leur  delicate  application  par  tons  ceux  qui  ont  le  souci  de 
la  defense  centre  la  tuberculose.  (L’  Landouzy). 

La  3“  section  du  Congres  emet  le  vccu  que  des  dispensaires 
destines  a faciliter  I’assistance  familiale  soient  construits  de  pre- 


ference  aux  h6pitaux,  dans  les  regions  depourvues  de  ces  derniers 
etablissements.  (L)’’  Xoir). 


i“  Les  tuberculeux  peuvent  etre  justiciables  de  I’assistance  fami- 
liale. 

2°  Cette  assistance  lamiliale  devra  surtout  se  faire  a la  campagne 
en  tenant  compte  des  conditions  climateriques. 

3"  Llle  est  a preferer  au  traitement  en  sanatorium  qui  est  plus 
onereux  et  moins  immediatement  realisable,  et  permet  d’eviter  la 
creation  de  dispensaires  anti-tuberculeux  speciaux  partout  ou  exis- 
tent les  services  de  I’assistance  medicale  gratuite. 

q°  I Idpitaux,  stations  sanitaires,  bureaux  de  distribution  devraient 
etre  group^s  sous  la  direction  de  medecins  charges  dc  la  surveil- 
lance des  malades  en  traitement  dans  les  families  de  la  region.  Ce 
medecin  pourrait  etre  I'inspecteur  des  enfants  en  bas  age,  le  me- 
decin  de  I’assistance  medicale,  etc... 

5"  L’internement  dans  un  sanatorium  ou  dans  un  hospice  doit 
etre  reserve  aux  malades  contagieux  et  qui  constituent  un  danger 
reel  pour  leur  entourage.  (IJ'^  Hertmod). 

La  3' section  du  Congres  appelle  I’attention  sur  les  points  sui- 
vants  qui  demandent  une  solution  pour  I’utilisation  pratique  dc 
I’assistance  familialc  : 

1°  Transformation  du  s}'sti-me  municipal  d’assistance  dans  le 
sens  de  1 unification  et  de  la  simplification  des  rouages  adminis- 
tratifs  et  des  formalites. 

2"  Augmentation  de  1 autoritc  des  medecins  de  I’assistance. 

3"  Developpement  du  S5'steme  des  secours  en  nature  et  du  pret 
des  objets  mobiliers  ; le  sccours  en  argent  devrait  etre  limite  a 
1 allocation  versee  a la  famille  oil  est  place  le  malade. 

(1)"  Dorizo.n). 

Le  premier  C>ongi  cs  d’assistance  familiale  preconise  la  creation 
des  dispensaires  anti-tuberculeux  a la  condition  qu’ils  soient  exclu- 
sivement  reserves  aux  indigents  et  necessiteux.  (D''  Gourichon). 

C'est  par  le  concours  de  I’assistance  publique  et  de  I’assistance 
privee  qu’on  obtiendra  le  maximum  des  resultats  dans  la  lutte 
contre  la  tuberculose. 


La  3®  Section  approuvant  les  resultats  obtenus  par  I’association 
cles  meres  de  families  et  en  Seine-et-Oise,  par  I’asssociation  des 
Dames  Mauloises,  emet  le  voeu  que  ces  creations  soient  favorisees 
ct  etendues  le  plus  possible.  (D''  Edmond  Fillet). 

La  Section  considcrant  que  I’assistance  familiale  est  plus  morale, 
plus  conforme  aux  donnees  de  I’hygiene,  plus  economique  que 
I’hospitalisation  ; qu’elle  est  susceptible  d’augmenter  le  bien-etre 
materiel  et  I’amelioration  morale  dans  le  milieu  assistance,  emet  le 
voeu  que  des  tentatives  soient  faites  dans  cet  ordre  d’idees  pour 
les  malades  chroniques.  (D"  Dufournier). 

Le  Congres  emet  le  voeu  que  le  Conseil  superieur  de  I’Assis- 
tance  publique  demande  la  creation  d’urgence  d’un  budget  neces- 
saire  pour  assurer  le  regime  alimentaire  aux  malades  soignes  par 
lemedecin  de  I’Assistance  medicale  gratuite.  (D’’  Seailles). 

« Le  Congres  emet  le  voeu  que  I’administration  de  I'Assistance 
publique  soit  invitee  a engager  les  chirurgiens  et  internes  des  h6- 
pitaux  a n'accepter  dans  leur  services  que  les  blesses  du  travail 
dont  les  lesions  sont  tellement  graves  que  tout  traitement  a domi- 
cile est  manifestement  impossible.  » (D''  Dorizon.) 

i“  concliisiun.  — On  s’efl'orcera  de  trouver  autour  des  villes 
industrielles,  des  families  consentant  moyennant  une  retribution 
egale  au  demi  salaire  du  blesse  a recevoir  chez  elles,  pour  les  soi- 
gner,  les  ouvriers  celibataires  victimes  d’accidents  du  travail.  A 
defaut  de  ces  families  on  installera  des  maisons  de  sante  ouvrieres 
a un  prix  de  journee  modique,  ou  le  blessb  pourra  etre  soigne  par 
le  medecin  de  son  choix  et  assiste  par  une  personne  de  sa  lamille. 

2”  conclusion.  — Dans  les  cas  exceptionnels  ou  le  blesse  aura  ete 
soigne  a rh6pital,  on  obligera  le  chef  d’entreprise  a payer  le  chi- 
rurgien  d’hopltal,  comme  s’il  avait  soigne  le  blesse  a son  domicile, 
c’est-a-dire  au  tarif  ouvrier. 

3°  conclusion.  — Une  demarche  sera  faite  par  le  Congres  aupres 
des  senateurs  pour  les  prier  de  voter  les  modifications  a la  loi  du 
Q avril  1898  reclam^es  par  le  corps  medical. 

^ (D"  Dwer.neresse). 
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L.e  Congres  emet  le  voeu  que  les  dispensaires  destines  a faclliter 
I’assistance  familiale  soient  construits  de  preference  aux  hdpitaux, 
dans  les  regions  qui  sont  d^pourvues  de  ces  derniers  etablissements. 
VcEu  adopte  sur  I’initiative  de  MM.  Noir  et  Lefilliatre. 


Assistance  familiale  aux  alicnes.  Voeux  cmis 

zp  1901 

Qu'il  soit  etabli  une  surveillance  administrative  et  medicale  sur 
les  alienes  non  internes,  dans  les  asiles  ou  dans  les  maisons  de 
sant6  privees.  (D"  Van  Andel.) 

Que  I’assistance  familiale  des  ali6nes  soit  appliquee  dans  les 
milieux  urbains  ; (U"  .Marie  et  Mantenner.) 

Qu’il  soit  possible,  de  preference  a la  creation  de  quartiers  de 
convalescence,  de  placer  des  alienes  dans  les  families  sans  les 
soumettre  a la  loi  de  1838  et  tout  en  les  rendant  I’objet  d’une  sur- 
veillance medicale  et  administrative  ayant  surtout  le  caractere  d’un 
patronage.  (D'  Toui.ouse.) 

La  section  signale  parml  les  remedes  a opposer  a 1 emigration 
dans  les  departements,  les  secours  a domicile  et  en  particulier  la 
creation  de  colonies  familiales  dans  les  regions  pauvres. 

La  3'  Section  bis,  emet  le  voeu  que  la  legislation  sur  les  alienes 
soit  reformee  pour  permettre  le  traitement  familial  des  alienes 
non  dangereux,  soit  dans  les  families  elles-memes,  soit  dans  les 
maisons  Fibres  surveillees,  soit  chez  les  particuliers  comme  cela 
existe  dans  divers  pays  etrangers  et  comme  cela  est  deja  pratique 
en  France  avec  succes  a Dun-sur-lluron  et  Ainay-le-Chateau,  et 
dans  le  departement  de  la  Somme.  (D’’  Leblond.) 

Qu’il  soit  cree  des  asiles  ou  colonies-ecoles  departementaux 
pour  les  enfants  idiots,  imbeciles,  arrieres  et  epileptiques. 

Qu’il  soit  cree  dans  toutes  les  villes  des  classes  speciales,  an- 
nexees  ou  non  aux  ecoles  ordinaires  ; 

1°  Pour  les  idiots  et  imbeciles  ameliores  ; 


2“  Dans  les  asiles-ecoles,  pour  les  enfant  debiles  qui  ne  peuvent 
suivre  utileiTient  les  classes  des  ecoles  primaires. 

(I)''  HoURNEVn.LE.) 

i"  V(CU.  — Tous  les  alienes  judicieusement  choisis  et  bien  sur- 
veilles  peuvent  etre  sans  danger  places  sous  le  regime  de  I’assistance 

Peters.) 

2‘  vccu.  — Vocu  que  dans  I’examen  detudes  des  facultes,  per- 
mettant  d obtenir  le  grade  de  docteur  en  medecine,  il  soit  etabli 
un  examen  special  portant  sur  la  psychiatric.  (D''  Lebeond.) 

3"  Le  Congres  considerant  les  resultats  decisifs  obtenus  par 
1 assistance  familiale  des  alienes,  renouvelle  le  voeu  que  cette 
methode  soit  erigee  en  systeme  d’assistancc  generale  par  le  place- 
ment des  malades,  soit  dans  lours  families,  soit  dans  les  families 
etrangeres  ou  etablissement  ouvert  sous  une  surveillance  medicale; 

11  renouvelle  egalement  le  vccu  que  I’internement  cesse  d’etre  le 
seul  mode  possible  d’assistance  pour  les  alienes,  et  qu’il  soit  orga- 
nise, a c6te  des  placements  forces  dans  les  asiles  ou  les  colonies, 
des  placements  libres  dans  les  hdpitaux  ouverts  et  en  famille 
surveilles. 

\’^oeu.  (D^  Albert  Le  Blond).  Qu’il  soit  etabli  dans  Ions  les 
endroits  publics  des  tableaux  indiquant  la  quantite  d’alcool  pur 
equivalenle  en  eau-de-vie  absorbee  par  toute  personne  ayant  bu 
un  litre  de  vin. 

Le  Congres,  considerant  les  resultats  decisifs  obtenus  par  I’as- 
sistance  familiale  des  alienes,  renouvelle  le  vocu  que  cette  methode 
soit  erigee  en  systeme  d’assistance  generale  par  le  placement  des 
malades,  soit  dans  leurs  families,  soit  dans  les  families  etrangeres, 
sous  une  surveillance  medicale  ; il  renouvelle  egalement  le  vccu  que 
I’internement  cesse  d’etre  le  seul  mode  possible  d’assistance  pour 
les  alicines,  et  qu’il  soit  organise,  a cote  des  placements  forces  dans 
les  asiles  ou  les  colonies,  des  placements  libres  dans  des  hopitaux 
ouverts  et  en  famille. 

Si  la  societe  a le  droit  incontestable  de  se  defendre  centre  les 
dangers  que  peuvent  lui  faire  courir  certains  malades,  tels  que 
contagieux,  impulsifs,  etc.,  en  procedant  a leur  isolement,  elle  a 
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le  devoir  de  ne  les  priver  de  leur  liberte  qu’en  cas  de  necessite 
absolue.  Kn  consequence  le  Congres 

Eniet  le  voeu  : 

Que  I’internement  des  alienes  cesse  d’etre  la  regie  gcnerale  et 
ne  soit  prononce  que  contre  les  alienes  reconnus  dangereux  ; 

et  que  I’hospitalisation  familiale  sous  toutes  ses  formes  soitpre- 
conisdie  et  appliquee  dans  la  plus  large  mesure. 

CoROLLAiRE  ; Considcrant  que  I’acces  facile  et  I’entree  precoce 
a Vliopiilal  psychialrique  de  trailement  sont  le  plus  siir  garant  de 
guiirison  de  la  folie,  le  Congres  emet  le  voeu  que  toutes  facilites 
soient  donnees  au  traitement  externe  comme  a I’admission  rapide 
en  traitement  des  malades  des  les  i"*  signes  de  maladie  et  sans 
certilicat  constamment  obligatoire. 

(D''  J.  \’oisiN,  D". Marie.  11.  Leroux,  D''  Alt,  P'  I'rancotte.) 

Le.  Congres  emet  le  vteu  que  tous  les  etablissements  fermes  pu- 
blics ou  prives  soient  pourvus  de  medecins  en  nombre  suflisant 
(medecins,  chefs  et  assistants  residents)  et  d’organisations  annexes 
permettant  I’application  du  regime  familial  sous  une  surveillan ce 
medicale  ellective,  pour  tous  les  rr.alades  actuellement  internes 
qui  pourraient  en  bdneficier,  soit  comme  moyen  curatit  de  con- 
valescence, soit  comme  moyen  d'assistance  des  chroniques  tran- 
quilles  aptes  a une  liberte  surveillee. 

Le  Congres  estime  que  les  progres  de  la  science  psychiatrique 
contemporaine  condamnent  I’emploi  des  moyens  de  contrainte. 

(D^  Alt.) 

« Le  Congres  reconnaissant  qu’il  est  indispensable  que  les 
alienes  benelicient  des  progres  actuels  de  la  chirurgie,  emet  le 
voeu  que  I’assistance  chirurgicale  des  alienes  soit  organisee  regu- 
lierement  dans  les  colonies  et  asiles  de  I’Etat  etqu’elle  soit  rendue 
obligatoire  dans  les  etablissements  prives. 

(D''  PiCQUE.) 

II  importe  que  le  personnel  attache  aux  colonies  et  aux  asiles 
regoive  une  instruction  theorique  et  pratique.  Cette  instruction 
doit  etre  conliee  au  corps  medical  des  asiles. 


(D"  Sano.) 
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Le  patronage  familial,  surtout  pour  les  avantages  curatifs  et 
nouveaux,  merite  d’etre  adopte,  a c6te  des  asiles,  dans  I’assis- 
tance  des  alienes. 

Le  meilleur  moyen  pour  I’activer  c’est  de  I’initier  dans  les  vil- 
lages prochains  des  asiles,  en  plagant  les  malades  dans  les  families 
bien  choisies,  et  sous  la  surveillance  directe  et  continuelle  des 
medecins  de  I’asile. 

Tons  les  efforts  doivent  tendre  a ameliorer,  pour  autant  que 
cela  serait  encore  possible,  les  colonies  aussi  bien  que  les  asiles. 
(On  ne  doit  pas  opposer  I’un  a I’autre,  mais  completer  I’un  par 
I’autre.) 


(D"  Tamuurini.) 


International  Home  Relief  Congress. 

EDINBURGH,  1904. 


{ A sf^infance  Familial e ). 

Skctiox  Til.— ABLE-BODIED  ADULTS. 

Secrefarien : ])r.  Jas.  C.  Duxj.op,  33  Chester  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Jas.  R.  .Motion,  Parish  Council  Chambers,. 
260  George  Street,  Glasgow. 

COMPULSORY  DETENTION 

OF 

IN-DOOR  POOR  OR  VAGRANTS. 

By  jas.  R.  motion, 

Inspkctoi!  ok  Poor.  Parish  of  Glasgow. 


1 HE  subject  of  tlie  eompulsorj'  detention  of  the  indoor 
poor  or  vagi’iints  has  only  within  the  last  six  years  become 
of  an  acute  cliaracter  by  rejison  of  the  amalgamation  oi' 
unitication  oi  jiari.shes,  and  the  expense  and  annoyance  to 
the  public  at  large  eau.sed  bj’  their  wanderings  over  the 
country  call  for  some  form  of  treatment  by  home  relief, 
whether  in  the  Poorliouse  or  the  Labour  Colony,  as  the 
Home  is  yet  to  be  settled  by  public  opinion. 

In  Scotland  up  to  18})8  the  unit  of  Poor  Law  Administra- 
tion was  the  area  of  the  ancient  ecclesiasticjvl  parish,  or  in 
a few  cases  of  a group  of  small  parishes.  Following’  upon 
the  Local  Government  Act  of  1889,  which  aimed  largely 
at  unification  of  County  areas,  the  other  Local  Government 
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Act  of  1894  made  this  more  pronounced,  with  the  result 
tliat  within  the  succeeding  four  years  a large  number  of 
urban  parishes  were  amalgamated;  in  a number  of  instances 
making  the  City  or  Municipal  boundary  the  parish  or  Poor 
Liiw  area.  In  this  manner  the  principal  Cities  and  Towns 
of  Scotland  became  practically  the  parish. 

The  effect  of  this  was  to  take  under  one  administration 
the  w’hole  of  the  pauperism  of  these  enlarged  areas,  which 
included  the  indoor  poor,  or  those  unfortunates  and  depraved 
people  who  had,  from  a variety  of  causes,  to  seek  the 
shelter  of  the  Poorhouse  or  Workhou.se.  The  result  was 
that  larger  numbers  came  to  be  dealt  with,  and  these  larger 
numbers  were  found  to  be  more  or  less  constantly  going  in 
and  out  of  these  places  of  shelter  and  recuperation  <us  to 
cause  something  like  a .scandal.  They  should  either  not  be 
in  the  Poorhouses,  or  if,  and  when  there,  they  should  remain, 
in  respect  they  were  physically  unfit  to  earn  even  a small 
daily  wage  for  their  maintenance. 

The  applicant  for  admission  to  a Pcorhouse  for  the  first 
time  can,  immediately  after  admi.ssion,  if  the  place  and 
treatment  does  not  please  him,  give  notice  of  24  hours  that 
he  shall  leave,  and  at  the  end  of  these  24  hours  it  is  illegal 
to  detain  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  applicant  who  has 
been  previously  an  inmate  and  leaves  it  upon  his  own 
intimation,  shall  only  be  allowed  to  quit  the  Poorhouse  on 
the  expiry  of  48  hours,  after  having  intimated  to  the 
Governor  his  desire  to  leave;  and  in  ca.ses  where  inmates 
have  been  three  or  four  separate  occasions  inmates  of  the 
Poorhouse,  and  have  left  it  upon  their  own  intimation, 
they  shall  only  be  entitled  to  quit  the  Poorhouse  on  the 
expiry  of  72  hours,  after  having  intimated  a desire  to 
leave.  And  in  practice  this  is  only  enforced  in  extreme 
cases — the  management  is  only  too  glad  to  get  rid  of  a 
pestilent  man  or  woman. 

The  consequence  is  that  when  they  are  beat  outside,  by 
& variety  of  causes,  inability  to  earn,  beg,  or  .steal  sufficient 
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for  maintenance  witli  their  friends  or  in  low-class  lodgings, 
or  following  a course  of  debauchery,  even  from  scanty 
earnings  they  fall  back  upon  the  shelter  of  the  Poorhouse, 
in  many  cases  worse  than  when  they  left,  so  much  so  as  to 
require  the  care  of  the  Hospital  administration  with  all  its 
nursing,  dietary,  etc.,  till  they  are  ready  again  to  repeat 
the  process. 

And  that  process  is  a very  expensive  one  in  the 
necessary  employment  of  officials,  medical  and  lay,  and 
transj)ort. 

B}’  law  every  applicant,  no  matter  how  often  he  may 
have  been  chargeable  as  a pauper,  must  have  his  application 
duly  recorded,  a printed  form  filled  up,  a certificate  pro- 
cured from  the  medical  officer  in  attendance  at  the  office, 
an  entry  made  in  his  record  or  history,  thereafter  he  is 
transferred  by  a conveyance — an  omnibus— sometimes  by  an 
ambulance,  to  the  Poorhouse,  where  his  name  is  again 
recorded  in  the  register,  his  peraon  cleansed  by  a bath, 
clothed  from  the  skin  in  the  dress  of  the  institution,  and 
then  examined  by  the  Poorhouse  doctor,  who  has  to  decide 
to  what  department  of  the  Poorhouse  he  is  to  go.  All  this 
hits  to  be  gone  through  over  and  over  again,  and  the  man 
or  woman  may  leave  the  next  day. 

Another  feature  in  connection  with  this  question  is  the 
facility  with  which  this  class  can  roam  over  the  whole 
country.  We  have  isolated  cases  who  go  over  the  Borders 
to  England,  and  are  removed  back  to  their  Parishes  by  the 
English  Poor  L<iw  Authorities,  but  the  great  bulk  of  them 
prefer  even  the  changeable  climate  of  Scotland. 

In  my  Pai'ish  alone,  the  Glasgow  Parish,  we  have  a 
number  of  wanderers  who  leave  the  Poorhouse  and  tramp 
all  over  the  country ; they  break  down  now  and  again,  and 
in  some  cases  have  to  be  sent  back  by  train  or  steamer. 
But  the  great  number  of  them  have  rested  and  recruited  in 
the  nearest  Poorhouse  before  we  can  be  communicated  with 
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and  give  instructions  for  their  disposal,  wliich,  no  matter 
what  may  be,  only  sends  them  off  on  another  journey,  only 
to  break  down  again  in  some  other,  and  probably,  more 
<listant  Poorhouse. 

Another  class  gravitate  between  the  Prison  and  the 
Poorhouse ; they  are  as  often  in  the  one  as  the  other,  and 
generally  in  prison  for  trivial  offences,  such  as  begging, 
importuning  or  drunkenness. 

Some  years  ago,  in  1894,  in  connection  with  the  enquiry 
by  a Departmental  Committee,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir 
Charles  Cameron,  I stated  that  on  making  enquiry  for  the 
Barony  Parish,  there  were  then  in  the  local  prison  19  men 
and  10  women  wdio  were  well  known  paupers,  and  if  the 
City  Parish  returns  were  examined  it  would  show  a much 
larger  number.  But  we  have  more  recent  returns  with 
reference  to  this  point.  From  figures  supplied  by  the 
Governor  of  Bai-nhill  Poorhouse,  it  appears  tliat  3,286  men 
were  admitted  to  that  Poorhouse  in  one  year — ending  31st 
October,  1903.  Of  these,  1,819  or  o5’4  per  cent,  had  been  in 
pi’i,son ; 97  per  cent,  had  been  given  to  drink ; 92  per  cent, 
came  from  common  lodging-houses ; and  only  8 per  cent, 
from  their  own  homes;  55  per  cent,  were  single;  24  per 
cent,  widowers;  and  only  21  per  cent,  were  married. 

The  population  of  the  Parish  of  Glasgow  at  1901  was 
571,569,  and  the  pauperism  16,068,  or  equal  to  2'96  per  cent. 
There  is  accommodation  in  the  Poorhouses,  Hospitals,  &c., 
for  4,550,  and  the  highest  number  we  had  this  winter  was 
4,166,  on  15th  January,  1904.  The  most  recent  statistics 
embrace  the  year  from  16th  November,  1902,  to  15tli 
November,  1903,  and  during  that  period  there  were  3,317 
applications  for  admission  to  the  Poorhouse,  the  number 
varying  from  one  to  forty-two  times.  Of  these  3,317,  952 
applied  for  the  first  time  during  the  currency  of  this  year, 
although  they  may  have  been  in  the  Poorhouse  over  and 
over  again  in  previous  years,  and  711  applied  over  two  and 
up  to  forty-two  times,  as  detailed  below. 
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I shall  therefore  deal  with  these  711 : — 

For  the  second  time,  254  males,  113  females. 

„ third  to  sixth  time,  1 98  „ 95  „ 

„ seventh,  to  the 

twelfth  time,  28  „ 11  „ 

„ thirteenth  to  the 

forty-second  time,  8 „ 4 „ 

488  males,,  223  females. 

Of  the  males — nine  were  under  20  yeara  of  age,  twenty- 
nine  over  20  and  under  30,  one  hundred  and  two  over  30 
and  under  40,  one  hundred  and  forty-three  over  40  and 
under  50,  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  over  50  and  under 
(iO.  and  twenty-four  ovei’  fiO. 

Of  the  females — one  wtis  under  20  years  of  age,  eleven 
over  20  and  under  30,  thirty-five  over  30  and  under  40, 
fifty  over  40  and  under  50,  fifty-eight  over  50  and  under 
60,  and  sixty-seven  over  60. 

01  the  total  of  711,  I find  that  50  men  and  22  women 
contributed  690  admissions  for  this  period.  Their  ages  are 
as  under; — 


.M.\LES. 

9 under  40 
15  „ 50 

17  „ 60 

9 over  60 


FEMALES. 

6 under  40 

5 ,,  50 

7 , 60 

4 over  60 


They  were  certified  as  follows: — 652  as  suffering  from 
bronchitis,  527  from  rheumatism,  419  from  debility,  225 
from  injuries,  received  more  or  less  as  a consequence  of 
their  drunken  habits,  106  from  lumbago,  101  from  alcohol- 
i.sm,  101  from  consumption,  100  from  cardiac,  90  were 
certified  able-bodied  and  refused,  85  from  ulcers,  80  from 
blindness,  78  from  paralysis,  74  from  skin  disease,  71  from 
dyspepsia,  66  from  privation,  55  from  venereal,  55  from 
inrtammation,  50  from  stricture,  43  from  vertigo,  36  from 
sore  feet,  30  from  abscesses,  29  from  diseases  of  throat  and 
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ear,  20  from  diseases  of  women,  25  from  hernia,  25  from 
deformities,  want8arms,&c.,23  from  epilepsy,23  from  varicose 
veins,  23  from  diarrhoea,  18  from  weak  intellect,  17  from  piles, 
15  from  nervous  disease,  15  from  influenza,  10  from  pleurisj^ 
8 from  pregnancy,  and  1 6 from  miscellaneous  diseases. 

They  came  from  a variety  of  lodgings,  chiefly  the  low- 
class  ones,  and  from  Night  Asylums,  and  the  Salvation 
Army  Home;  and  a large  number  were  said  to  be  homeless. 

One  man  came  seven  times  from  .so-called  Model 
Lodging  Houses,  twice  from  Night  Asylum,  and  seven 
times  said  to  be  hou.seless;  one  man  tliirteen  times  from 
lodgings;  one  woman  came  five  times  from  Salvation  Army 
Home,  three  times  from  Night  A.sylum,  and  .seven  times 
from  Models. 

Another  woman  (drunkai-d ) three  times  from  lodgings, 
four  times  houseless,  twice  from  H.M.  Duke  Street  Pris  m, 
and  on  seven  different  occasions  re-admitted  same  day  as 
left. 

These  are  typical  cases — the  man  who  has  been  in  and 
out  thirteen  times  came  from  lodgings  on  twelve  occasions ; 
the  other  time  .said  to  be  houseless.  One  of  the  women  a 
well-known  drunken  character — has  been  nineteen  times  in 
and  out,  she  came  twice  from  Salvation  Army  Home,  four 
times  from  H.M.  Prison,  Duke  Street,  eight  times  re- 
admitted same  day  as  left,  once  from  lodgings,  once  hcmse- 
less,  once  from  Model  Lodging  House,  and  twice  from  Gart- 
loch  Asylum,  in  which  Institution  she  is  at  the  present  time. 

The  man  who  has  been  in  and  out  forty-two  times  came 
from  Models  on  twmnty-six  occasions,  once  from  Barliimie 
Prison,  three  times  from  Night  Asylum,  and  twelve  times 
said  to  be  homeless.  He  is  weak-minded,  and  was  twice 
certified  for  the  Observation  Ward.s.  On  the  last  applica- 
tion he  was  certified  “insane”  and  removed  to  Woodilee 
Asylum. 

During  the  same  period  we  had  1,411  claims 
from  other  parishes  throughout  the  country  for 
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Glcosgow  tramps  who  had  fallen  ill  on  the  road- 
004  of  these  were  new  cases,  and  907  well-known 
paupers  of  Glasgow.  l.aking  100  of  these  I find . 

1  has  been  25  times  chargeable,  and  his  tour  takes  in 
Inverness  three  times,  Stonehaven  and  Ghisgow  twice, 
Gala.shiels,  Inveresk,  Edinburgh,  Dunfermline,  Kirk- 
caldy, Brechin,  IMontrose,  Aberdeen,  Elgin,  Rosskeen, 
Creich,  Glassary,  Kilmore  and  Kilbride,  Kilwinning, 
Girvan,  Stranraer,  Kirkcudbright  and  Paisley  one 
each. 

1  has  been  21  times  chargeable,  and  his  tour  takes  in 
Coatbridge,  Airdrie,  Motherwell,  Paisley,  Port-Glasgow, 
Greenock,  Row,  Dumbarton,  Edinburgh  and  Leith. 

1 has  been  17  times  chargeable,  and  his  tour  takes  in 
generally  KiKsyth,  Dumbarton,  Paisley,  Greenock  and 
Edinburgh. 

1 has  been  15  times  chargeable,  and  his  tour  takes  in 

Motherwell,  Airdrie,  Coatbridge,  Hamilton  and  Both- 
well. 

2 have  been  13  times  chargeable,  and  their  tour  takes  in 

Fife  and  Stirlingshire,  Dunfermline,  Kirkcaldy,  Burnt- 
island, Wemyss,  Cupar,  Alloa,  Stirling,  Kilsyth, 
Falkirk,  Grangemouth.  Inveresk  and  Hawick. 

2  have  been  12  times  chargeable,  and  their  tour  takes  in 
Edinburgh  and  Leith  Districts,  Haddington,  Jedburgh, 
and  Dumfries. 

4 have  been  10  times  chargeable,  and  their  tour  tjxkes  in 
Hamilton,  Bothwell,  Cambusnethan  and  Dalziel. 

2 have  been  9 times  chargeable,  and  their  tour  takes  in 

Stirling,  Perth,  Blairgowrie  and  Crieff. 

3 have  been  8 times  chargeable,  and  their  tour  takes  in 

Greenock,  Paisley,  Dumbarton  and  Helensburgh. 

3  have  been  7 times  chargeable,  and  their  tour  takes  in 
Perth,  Dundee,  Montrose,  Aberdeen,  Inverness  and 
Elgin. 
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1 0 have  been  C times  chargeable,  and  their  tour  takes  in 
Edinburgh,  Hamilton,  Strathaven  and  Larkhall. 

1 has  been  5 times  chargeable,  and  his  tour  takes  in 
Falkirk,  Linlithgow,  Bo’ness  and  Grangemouth. 

9 have  been  4 times  chargeable,  and  their  tour  takes  in 

BothwelL,  Coatbridge,  MotherM-^ell  and  Wishaw. 

1 0 have  been  3 times  chargeable,  and  their  tour  takes  in 

Kilmarnock,  Ayr,  Maybole,  Girvan  and  Stranraer. 

oO  have  been  2 times  chargeable,  and  their  tour  takes  in 
the  larger  towns  all  over  Scotland — Edinburgh,  Dundee, 
Aberdeen,  Paisley,  Greenock,  Ayr,  Crieff,  Dumfries, 
Dumbarton,  Dalkeith,  Elgin,  Falkirk,  Forfar,  Greenock, 
Girvan,  Inverness,  Kilmarnock,  Kirkcaldy,  Kilwinning, 
Lanark,  Perth,  Paisley,  Peterhead,  Stirling,  Hawick 
and  Dumfries. 

These  towns  and  pari.shes  may  be  unintelligible  to  a 
Jiumber  of  people,  but  generally  it  may  be  stated  that  most 
of  them  are  many  miles  distant  from  Glasgow,  and  often 
fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  di.stant  from  each  other. 

Of  these  100,  56  were  males  and  44  females. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  larger  towns  on  the  “ Tramps’ 
Route  ” between  Glasgow  an<l  Dundee,  vm  Stirling  and 
Perth,  also  that  to  Edinburgh,  via  Coatbridge  and 
Hamilton,  bulk  most  frequently  in  the  claiming  parishes 
where  they  have  taken  a rest  in  the  poorhouse,  arising 
from  the  fact  that  this  class  generally  follow  the  calling  of 
street  vocalists,  .so-called  hawkers,  etc. 

lakiug  the  first  case  mentioned,  that  of  John  White, 
single,  39  years  of  age,  who  is  generally  certified  “ Old 
Venereal  Disease,  Fistula,  etc.”  During  the  last  ten  yeai's 
he  has  been  121  times  chargeable,  18  of  which  were  from 
Models  and  shelters  in  Glasgow,  and  103  to  other  Parishes. 
He  first  became  chargeable  on  1st  October,  1884,  when  19 
years  of  age.  and  the  chargeabilities  mentioned  are  an  indica- 
tion of  his  career  since  that  date.  He  is  a Svell-known  dodger. 


and  on  being  sidinitted  to  the  Pooi’houso  as  much  as  6s.  has 
been  found  concealed  in  the  toes  of  his  boots. 

The  second  CJise  is  that  of  Mary  M'Donald,  a .single 
woman  50  years  of  age,  who  hawks  all  over  the  countiy, 
and  generally  breaks  down  every  few  weeks  from  Bronchitis. 

The  third  case  is  that  of  a well-known  dodger,  James 
Cairney,  a single  man,  37  years  of  age,  .slightly  paralysed, 
who  makes  it  his  business  to  get  admitted  on  some  pretence 
to  Convalescent  Homes,  and  live  as  best  as  he  can  on  the 
fruits  of  his  begging. 

The  fourth*  -Ciuse  is  that  of  a woman,  Mary  (.)  Donnell, 
single,  40  j'^ears  of  age,  who  attempts  field  work, and  generally 
after  a few  days’  work  gets  certified  used  up  from  Catarrh. 

To  illustrate  how  this  cla.ss  is  propagated,!  will  instance 
that  of  Hugh  jM'Dermid,  15  years  of  age,  the  illegitimate 
son  of  an  Irish  tramp,  who  happened  to  be  born  in  the  City 
Parish  Poorhouse.  He  has  been  chargeable  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  along  with  his  mother,  whose  settlement  is 
in  Ireland,  but  the  lad,  being  now  foria  /(nnUidtcd,  luis  IJs 
own  settlement  in  Glasgow,  and  has  been  chai-geable  no  less 
than  eight  times  already  since  he  became  14  years  of  age. 
His  mother  is  a thorough  bad  lot,  and  has  been  removed  to 
Ireland  on  several  occasion.s.  She  has  also  been  convicted 
of  theft,  fraud,  and  other  misdemeanours,  and  he  is  proving 
an  apt  pupil. 

Closely  allied  to  the  que.stion  before  us  is  that  of  the 
vagrant  and  the  beggar ; and  without  trenching  upon  the 
functions  of  another  writer,  I must  make  some  p;issing 
remarks  upou  these  pests  of  society.  In  the  Forty-first 
Annual  Report  of  the  Inspector  of  Constiibulary  for 
Scotland  for  the  year  1898.  Captain  Munro  .s<iys; — 

“The  15th  Section  of  The  Prevention  of  Grimes  Act,  34  and 
35  Viet.  cap.  113,  is  enforced  in  19,  and  the  'I'respass  Act,  28  and 
29  Viet.  cap.  5G,  in  30  counties.  The  57th  Section  of  the  Local 
Government  (Scotland)  .-\.ct,  1889,  gives  County  Councils  powers 
to  make  bye-laws  for  the  prevention  of  vagrancy,  and  these  ha\e 
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been  trained  in  20,  Init  not  in  11  counties.  Where  enforced, 
these  bye-laws  have  been  found  of  service ; but,  unfortunately, 
in  consequence  of  a decision  in  a Midlothian  case  by  the  High 
Court  of  Justiciary,  these  desirable  bye-laws  have,  in  a number 
of  instances,  either  not  been  framed  or  are  in  abeyance.” 

'rhere  are  tliirty-one  counties  in  Scotland  whose  police 
are  under  Government  inspection. 

'rhe  very  same  word.s  are  used  in  the  reports  ot  1899 
and  1900,  but  in  1901  and  1902  the  subject  is  not  even 
mentioned. 

From  the  reports  of  tlie  Inspector  of  Constabulary 
before  referred  to  it  appears  that  there  were  in 

1898,  - - 18,590  adult  vagrants,  with  2b00  children 


noted  in  Scotland. 

'baking  the  whole  of  Scotland  it  appears  from  these 
returns  that  for  the  year  1898  there  were  only  901  of  these 
vagrants  convicted,  in 

1899,  ------  713 

_ 1900.  ------  677 

'l901.-  -----  844 

1992,  ------  968 

Bnt  if  we  analyse  some  of  the  counties  and  burghs  we 
find  the  differences  more  striking.  In  Aberdeen  County, 
for  instance,  there  were,  in  1902,  524  vagrants  with  29  con- 
victions, while  in  the  City  of  Aberdeen  there  were  196  with 
22  convictions.  In  Ayr  County  there  were  406  vagrants 
and  86  convictions,  while  in  the  Burgh  of  Ayr  there  were 
447  vagrants  with  only  9 convictions.  In  the  County  of 
Dumbarton  there  were  390  vagrants  and  22  convictions- 
while  in  the  Burgh  there  were  only  37  with  17  convictions, 
and  this  is  an  industrial  centre.  In  the  County  of  Edinburgh 
there  were  only  325  vagrants  with  the  large  number  of  lOS 


1899,  - 

1900,  - 

1901,  - 

1902,  - 


13,269 

12,820 

13,330 

12,772 
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convictions,  while  in  the  City  there  were  the  large  number 
of  817  vagrants  with  only  95  convictions.  Again,  take 
Lanark,  with  the  greatest  population  and  large  industrial 
centi-es,  we  have  only  372  vagrants  with  the  large  pi-opor- 
tion  of  307  convictions,  while  in  the  City  of  Glasgow  there 
were  1076  vagrants  with  only  264  convictions.  Take  again 
Linlithgow  County,  containing  large  mining  centres,  we 
have  448  vagrants  with  only  3 convictions.  In  Renfrew, 
another  great  industrial  and  populous  county,  there  were 
only  117  vagrants  with  30  convictions,  while  in  the  large 
town  of  Greenock  there  were  119  vagrants  and  6 convic- 
tions, and  in  Paisley  101  vagrants  with  9 convictions. 
Included  in  the.se  figures  are  to  be  found  the  men  and 
women  who  leave  the  poorhouses  and  go  on  tramp,  par- 
ticularly in  the  .summer  and  earlj'^  autumn,  and  reference  is 
made  to  this  class  in  another  part  of  this  paper. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  something  is  far  amiss  in  the 
working  of  the  vagrancy  clauses  of  the  present  statutes. 
It  is  needless  analysing  further  the.se  figures  which  speak 
for  themselves,  and  show  a lamentable  lack  of  efficient 
control  and  adininisti’ation  by  the  government  of  the 
countr}'. 

These  wanderers  are  a perfect  menace  to  the  well-being 
of  the  country,  a source  of  contagion  of  all  forms  of  disease, 
cau.sing  untold  misery  and  death  among  the  well-doing 
people  of  the  country,  and  adding  ^enormously  to  the 
expense  of  the  local  government  thereof  in  police  charges, 
cost  of  public  health  and  pauperism,  while  the  farmer 
suffers  from  the  lires  and  destruction  caused  by  the.se 
people  which  so  often  take  place  throughout  the  country. 

The  relation  of  the  tramp  to  .smallpox  has  been  vigor- 
ously taken  up  by  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  but  we  are 
as  far  off  as  ever  from  remedial  measure.s.  It  seems  the 
height  of  absurdity  that  the  Government  should  insist  upon 
re- vaccination  in  the  Army,  Jfavy  and  Postal  services,  yet 
allows  the  vagrant  to  wander  about  in  times  of  epidemic 
without  let  or  hindrance.  It  has  been  found  that  the  mo.st 
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subtle  agency  for  distribution  of  this  loathsome  disease  was 
not  to  be  found  in  commercial  intercourso'  with  communities, 
but  in  the  wanderings  of  the  vagrant  and  the  tramp. 
Philanthropic  sentiment  has  very  much  to  answer  for  this 
state  of  affairs.  It  takes  very  little  to  keep  a “ Weary 
Willie  on  the  road,  but  if  people  would  stop  giving  little 
coins  to  beggars,  which  they  too  often  do  to  make  them- 
selves feel  good  at  small  outlay,  and  which  too  often  becomes 
very  expensive  to  others,  the  tramp  would  very  soon  ceasf' 
to  be  on  the  road.  Let  the  charitalily  disposed  people  exer- 
cise that  moral  principle  by  dispensing  their  charity  at  their 
own  sight  and  at  some  trouble  to  themselves  by  visiting  the 
poor  in  their  own  neighbourhood  and  in  their  own  ])ai  ish, 

’ and  not  pass  on  the  wastrel  to  another  like  minded. 

Tlic  Lu nct'f  .says: — 

“ A Hystkrical  Gknkr.ation. — The  vagabond  who  has  drunk 
himself  into  a condition  of  liepatic  cirrhosis  makes  of  the  work- 
hou.se — wliere  of  course  lie  does  not  work — a temporary  home 
while  he  gather.s  strength  for  a fre.sh  debauch  ; the  hulking 
.scoundrel  who  cultivate.s  an  ulcer  of  the  leg  as  an  excuse  for 
spending  his  life  in  bed  in  the  comfortable  ward  of  the  infirmary, 
where  he  lies  grumbling  at  the  food  and  using  foul  language  to 
the  nurses  ; the.se  are  the  people  over  whom  a hysterical  genera- 
tion weeps,  while  it  has  neither  eyes  nor  ears  for  the  (juietly 
borne  sorrows  of  the  real  children  of  adversity.” 

'Jdie  only  cure  for* this  state  of  matters  is  the  creation  of 
Labour  Colonies.  With  this  it  would  be  necessaiy  that 
there  should  be  some  form  of  registration  if  a man  must  go 
on  the  road  for  employment  witli  the  permission  of  the 
authorities. 

The  trani]i  and  the  v'agrant  arc  created  by  themselves 
or  their  progenitors.  The}'’  ai'e  the  weeds  of  the  cities  and 
towns,  the  men  who  are  late  for  their  work  in  the  morning, 
the  drunkards,  the  quarrelsome,  ill-conditioned  labourer, 
the  small  petty  thief  who  preys  ujjon  his  master’s  goods 
and  till!  woi’kmen’s  tools.  These  are  the  men  who  first  get 
their  discharge  from  settled  employment,  and  they  then 
take  to  casual  jobs  of  any  kind,  and  roam  between  the 
Poorhouse,  the  Prison,  and  the  country  roads. 
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'I’hey  are,  as  a whole,  useless  indeed  in  any  unemployed’ 
labour  yard.  They  even  then  dodge  the  foreman,  and; 
saimp  the  work  they  get  to  do.  The  Bishop  of  Stepney 
the  other  day  strongly  condemned  any  proposal  to> 
emigrate  the  unemployed  of  the  East  End  of  London  to 
Canada.  He  declared  that  they  had  neither  brain  nor 
muscle,  nor  tenacity  of  character  to  contribute  to  any 
industry  in  which  they  might  be  engaged.  The  majority 
of  them  would  be  as  unemployable  in  Canaila  as  they  were 
in  East  London. 

I make  no  apology  for  closing  this  paper  with  an 
extract  from  an  article,  “ The  Rise  and  Influence  of  Dar- 
winism,” from  the  Edinfmrg/i  Revd'V'  (Centenary  Number) 
No.  402,  October,  1002,  p.  401 

“ Indirectly  and  in  detail  the  Darwinian  principle  has  in 
several  directions  forced  itself  on  public  opinion.  Mental  di.sea.se 
and  crime  are  to  a large  extent  hereditary,  and  it  becomes  a 
pimsing  problem  how  far  it  may  lx*  necessary  to  segregate  tho.se 
who  exhibit  those  aberrations  from  the  community  like  lejiers, 
and  prevent  their  continuing  their  rac(‘.  What  is  u>  be  done  with 
the  ‘professional  criminal,’  of  whom  the  Prison  Commi.ssioners 
report : — ‘His  crime  is  not  due  to  special  causes,  such  as  sudden 
passion,  drunkennes.s,  or  lempoiary  distress,  but  to  a settled 
intention  to  gain  a living  by  dishonesty ’ For  such  ‘moral 
cripples,’  Huxley  thought,  ‘there  is  nothing  butshuttingupor 
extirpation.’ 

“ By  iniproving  the  standard  of  conduct,  the  indirect  influence 
of  edncatiou  is  not  inconsiderable.  Drink,  betting,  and  ignorant 
or  careless  housekeeping  are  more  potent  cau.ses  of  poverty  than 
a low  wage.  Education,  by  restraining  self-indulgence,  may  do 
much  to  remedy  its  effects  and  raise  the  power  of  wage-eaniin<>-. 
That  it  has  actually  done  something,  the  orderline.ss  of  our  va.st 
crowds  is  a conspicuous  testimony.  A well-nourished  population 
supplies  one  of  the  conditions  for  the  perpetuation  of  a vi<»orou.s 
race.”  ° 


JAS.  R.  MOTION. 
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ON  THE  NEED  FOR  FAMfLY  CARE  OF  PERSONS 
OF  UNSOUND  MIND  IN  IRELAND. 

I5y  CONOLLY  NORMAN,  F.R.C.P.I., 

Medical  Superintendent,  Richmond  Asylum,  Dublin. 


1 HE  question  of  the  adoption  in  Ireland  of  family  care  as  a 
method  of  dealing  with  mental  unsoundness  is  at  once  highly 
academic  and  highly  practical : academic  because  this  mode  of 
treatment  has  never  been  hitherto  attempted  in  that  country ; 
and  practical,  because  it  may  be  said,  with  a slight  modification 
of  a familiar  line,  that  no  nation  wants  it  so  much.  Perhaps 
all  this  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  the  question  stands 
exactly  in  that  position  in  which  any  earnest  and  vigorous 
reformer  likes  to  take  a subject  up.  The  crop  is  ripe,  but  no 
sickle  has  yet  swept  over  the  field. 

How  fresh  the  topic  is  in  Ireland  may  be  indicated  by  the 
remarkable  discussions  that  have  been  latelv  going  on  with 
reference  to  the  public  treatment  of  the  insane  in  that  island. 
Ireland  is  probably  the  poorest  country  in  Europe,  and  the 
country  in  which  the  great  majority  of  the  population  live 
under  the  least  complex  and  the  least  highly-developed  con- 
ditions. Circumstances  of  various  kinds,  however,  have 
brought  the  lunacy  problem  into  extreme  prominence — a 
prominence  rarely  obtained  for  it  in  any  other  comparatively 
primitive  country.  The  complete  transference  of  power  in 
respect  of  matters  of  local  government  from  one  portion  of 
society  to  another,  the  latter  having  been  until  recently  quite 
unaccustomed  to  the  responsibilities  of  self-government,  has 
tended  to  bring  prominently  before  the  public  mind  a number 
of  social  problems  that  were  hitherto  hidden  more  or  less  below 
the  surface.  The  comparative  accuracy  of  modern  statistics,  the 
effect  of  the  accumulation  of  patients  in  asylums  under  im- 
proved management,  and  a possible  real  increase  in  occurring 
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insanity,  due  to  the  indirect  results  of  excessive  emigration, 
have  together  contributed  to  bring  about  this  curious  state  of 
affairs,  that  the  number  of  insane  who  are  registered  is  rapidly 
and  largely  increasing,  while  the  general  population  is 
decreasing.  According  to  the  most  recent  official  calculations, 
there  is  in  Ireland  one  person  of  unsound  mind  to  every 
178  of  the  general  population.  Meanwhile,  wealth — at  least, 
such  wealth  as  is  represented  by  the  margin  available 
for  charitable  purposes — is  not  increasing,  while  the  struggle  for 
existence  is  daily  becoming  more  keenly  felt. 

Some  counsels  that  have  been  suggested  in  this  matter 
savour  of  desperation.  It  has  been  held,  apparently  on  the 
authority  of  an  illustrious  literary  man  and  distinguished 
doctrinaire  politician,  that  the  asylums  themselves  are 
responsible  for  the  increase  of  insanity,  inasmuch  as  by 
keeping  alive  and  curing  persons  of  unsound  mind  they  have 
led  to  a degeneration  of  the  race.  There  are  even  nebulous 
hints  floating  in  the  air  that  it  might  be  well  to  render  those 
who  have  been  insane  incapable  of  propagating  the  species  so 
as  to  lead  to  a greater  freedom  from  disease  in  succeeding 
generations.  There  is  a pretty  general  and  strong  prejudice 
against  asylums  conducted  on  modern  lines.  Those  who  do 
not  openly  call  them  nurseries  of  insanity  at  least  look  upon 
them  as  places  where  the  mentally  affected  receive  treatment 
which  is  unduly  costly  in  proportion  to  the  advantage  accruing 
to  the  rest  of  the  population.  If  we  had  not  learned  of  recent 
years  to  regard  as  entirely  too  narrow  that  view  of  development 
which  looks  upon  natural  selection  as  being  only  an  instrument 
to  bring  about  the  immediate  betterment  of  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  existing  generations,  we  might  have  some 
sympathy  with  the  sentiment  which  would  dictate  that  the 
insane  should  be  practically  left  uncared-for,  and  should  be 
allowed  to  perish  by  natural  processes.  But  the  more  extended 
and  philosophical  view  which  we  now  see  to  be  the  only 
tenable  one  forces  us  to  conclude  that  the  care  of  the  unfit 
subserves  some  great  ulterior  developmental  end,  and  is — to 
take  no  higher  view  of  it — the  necessary  step  towards  the 
attaining  of  a more  perfect  social  state.  Indeed,  that  it  should 
be  requisite  to  discuss  this  aspect  of  the  matter  at  all  is  sur- 
prising, and  appears  to  show  the  chaos  of  public  feeling  on 
such  topics  in  my  country. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  are  themes  which  it  is  unnecessary 
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to  more  than  hint  at  in  addressing  my  present  audience,  and  in 
fact  I have  merely  referred  to  them  as  indicating  that  the 
question  of  reform  in  the  treatment  of  the  mentally  afflicted  is 
ripe  for  consideration  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  present  is  pro- 
bably a favourable  opportunity  for  ventilating  the  subject.  It 
is  easier  to  obtain  a hearing  for  the  suggestion  of  humane  and 
advanced  methods  when  the  public  is  interested  in  the  whole 
question,  even  though  wild  doctrines  are  being  hurtled  abroad, 
than  in  times  when  the  public  is  apathetic. 

Now,  the  existing  state  of  affairs  is  this : the  local  governing 
bodies  have  determined  to  build  no  more  expensive — that  is  to 
say,  modern — asylums,  and  yet  it  is  felt  that,  pending  the 
operation  of  more  drastic  measures,  some  provision  must  be 
made  for  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  insane.  When  the 
Irish  Local  Government  Act  was  passed  in  the  year  i8g8,  its 
authors,  acting  apparently  on  very  insufficient  information, 
and  having  accepted  very  hasty  and  immature  views,  were 
unfortunate  enough  to  adopt  an  enactment  whereby  a rate-in- 
aid, amounting  to  2S.  per  head  per  week,  was  to  be  available 
for  insane  persons  who  were  chronic  and  harmless,  and  who 
were  to  be  maintained  in  disused  workhouses  or  other  suitable 
buildings  apart  from  the  existing  lunatic  asylums.  The  amount 
of  rate-in-aid  for  these  new  institutions  is  just  half  of  that  which 
is  available  for  the  existing  asylums,  and  thus  the  suggestion  is 
made  bj'  the  Government  that  a number  of  asylums  should  be 
started  in  the  country’  at  about  half  the  cost  of  the  existing 
institutions— such  new  asylums  to  be  filled  by  the  class  called 
chronic  and  harmless.  If  some  better  scheme  be  not  adopted 
within  a few  years  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  new 
cheap  and  inferior  asylums  will  spring  up  all  over  the  country, 
that  they'  will  fail  to  work  satisfactorily,  and  that  they  will 
eventually  be  either  suppressed  or  profoundly  modified.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  in  the  meantime  they  will  have  done 
an  immensity  of  harm.  It  is,  therefore,  the  more  necessary  at 
present  to  suggest  some  other  mode  of  dealing  with  the  existing 
problems — some  mode  which  will  not  revolt  the  public  con- 
science by  insufficient  humanity,  and  will  also  not  prove  too 
great  a drain  on  the  public  purse  in  a very  poor  country. 

It  would  ill  become  a member  of  our  speciality  to  encourage 
in  any  way  the  popular  prejudice  against  asylums.  In  the  first 
place,  no  one  who  reflects  can  fail  to  see  that  this  prejudice  is 
really  to  a large  degree  merely  a survival,  under  slightly  modified 
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form,  of  the  old  prejudice  against  the  insane  themselves.  The 
deep  instinctive  dread  and  hatred  of  insanity  and  of  the  insane 
is  at  the  present  day  recognised  as  a thing  which  cannot  be 
avowed,  but  those  who  one  hundred  years  ago  would  have  been 
loudest  in  giving  expression  to  these  feelings,  and  must  now 
conceal  them,  satisfy  the  primaival  instinct  by  abusing  asylums 
and  their  directors.  Besides,  asylums  must  be  accepted  as  an 
evil,  if  you  will,  but  a necessary  and  inevitable  evil  in  many 
cases.  When  all  this  has  been  said,  the  fact  remains  that  there 
are  a great  many  objections  to  be  made  against  what  we  may 
call  asylum  life.  The  natural  unit  of  society  is  the  family. 
Existence  in  large  institutions,  which  are  not,  and  cannot,  be 
modelled  on  family  life,  is  an  unnatural  one.  Such  existence 
is  uninteresting,  monotonous,  and  irksome.  Its  tendency  is  to 
drive  the  mind  in  upon  itself,  to  produce  unhealthy  brooding 
and  dreaming,  and  to  deprive  the  individual  of  the  ordinary 
interests  that  belong  to  his  fellow-creatures.  The  association 
together  of  numbers  of  persons  with  few  interests  in  common, 
and  who  are  not  bound  to  each  other  by  the  close,  and  yet 
elastic,  tie  of  family  affection,  is  irksome,  and  tends  to  develop 
bad  feeling  and  selfishness.  Now,  these  drawbacks  are  common 
to  all  public  institutions,  and  are  not  entirely  peculiar  to 
asylums.  They  are  felt  not  only  by  the  patients,  whom  the 
public  charity  is  intended  to  benefit,  but  they  are  felt  by  the 
staffs  who  administer  the  charity.  Among  the  latter,  petty 
jealousies,  suspicions,  and  all  kinds  of  rancorous  ill-feelings 
are  apt  to  arise,  and  are  surely  fostered  by ' the  peculiar 
condition?  of  institution  life.  Association  without  the  most 
perfect  harmony  engenders  an  irritability  which  is  hostile  to 
all  good  feeling.  It  is  proverbial  that  this  condition  of 
affairs  springs  up  even  amongst  the  most  high-minded.  There 
is  an  old  Celtic  story  of  how  St.  Patrick,  bestowing  a bishopric 
on  a favourite  disciple,  told  him  he  was  sending  him  to  a See 
so  situated  that  they  would  not  be  too  far  apart  to  meet 
occasionally,  nor  too  near  to  remain  friends.  It  is  possible 
that  our  patients  often  feel  the  injurious  effects  of  institution 
life  less  than  might  be  .expected,  because  their  condition  is  an 
abnormal  one  already,  but  no  one  can  have  watched  the  effects 
which  supervene  in  old  nurses  and  attendants  without  being 
painfully  aware  that  in  many  cases  a marked  deterioration  of 
disposition  is  the  consequence  of  the  unnatural,  monotonous, 
and  trying  nature  of  their  surroundings  and  of  their  calling. 
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So  much  have  I myself  been  struck  by  this  that  I have  long 
held  that  the  most  perfect  way  to  obtain  asylum  service  at  its 
best  would  be  by  the  organisation  of  a short-service  system, 
whereby  the  great  majority  of  the  staff — excepting,  of  course, 
those  who  have  shown  special  aptitude  and  special  staying 
power — would  be  young  and  fresh.  I observe  that  Professor 
Krapelin  would  appear  to  have  arrived  at  a somewhat  similar 
conclusion,  for  1 have  recently  seen  him  quoted  as  holding  that 
an  asylum  attendant’s  period  of  service  should  be  limited 
to  ten  years.  I dwell  upon  this  point  not  only  as  show- 
ing that  there  is  something  unhygienic  in  the  moral  atmosphere 
of  large  institutions,  but  also  because  it  seems  to  me  to 
require  being  pointed  out  that  as  our  attendants  are  to  a large 
degree  the  instruments  by  which  we  work  upon  our  patients, 
if  the  conditions  of  asylum  life  are  unhealthy  we  will  find  our- 
selves in  the  end  working  with  blunted  and  rusty  tools. 

There  are  then  weighty  reasons  for  avoiding,  as  far  as  is 
possible,  the  accumulation  of  patients  in  asylums,  and  the 
multiplication  of  those  edifices.  When  and  where  an  asylum 
must  be  built,  it  ought  to  be  built  and  managed  and  manned 
in  the  very  best  possible  manner,  bearing  in  mind  that  its 
object  should  be  to  form  a hospital  for  the  cure  of  the  curable, 
for  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  for  the  safeguarding  of  those  who 
cannot  be  allowed  to  be  at  large,  and  for  the  amelioration  and 
thorough  study  of  the  condition  of  such  patients  as  can 
eventually,  under  proper  regulations,  be  restored  to  family  life 
with  a fair  measure  of  safety,  though  uncured.  It  is  the  class 
to  whom  I have  last  referred  who  mainly  tend  to  accumulate, 
and  taking  into  account  the  well-known  money  saving  which 
can  be  accomplished  by  a system  of  family  care,  it  would 
appear  that  such  cases  can  be  treated  economically,  and  yet 
with  an  avoidance  of  the  peculiar  evils  that  are  apt  to  arise  in 
connection  with  asylums.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  in 
the  framing  of  the  Irish  Local  Government  Act  this  question 
was  not  brought  before  those  who  were  responsible  for  that 
statute.  The  alternative  to  the  ordinary  asylum  contemplated 
in  the  present  Irish  law  is  an  institution  to  be  run  at  half 
price.  Kconomy  is  to  be  obtained  by  diminishing  medical 
supervision  to  something  approaching  a vanishing  point,  and 
by  lessening  the  staff  to  such  a degree  as  would  probably  render 
efficient  care  unattainable,  and  would  put  nursing  out  of  the 
question.  The  housing  of  the  insane  in  public  institutions  in 
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Ireland  has  been  described  as  extravagant,  palatial,  and  so  forth. 
We  may  yield  this  point  because  it  is  very  improbable  that  any  of 
the  new  second-rate  asylums  will  be  able  to  work  without  such 
modifications  in  structure  as  will  bring  them  very  near,  if  not 
quite  up  to  the  majority  of  the  existing  asylums  whose  archi- 
tectural advantages  have  been  so  much  exaggerated.  But  the 
new  second  class  asylums  being  deficient  in  supervising  staff, 
being  carefully  lopped  of  every  “ extravagance,”  will  be  places 
where  no  occupation  and  no  amusement  can  be  provided  for 
the  inmates  at  the  proposed  cost.  Such  places  would  have 
every  disadvantage  belonging  to  an  asylum  without  any  of  the 
safeguards  or  any  of  the  ameliorating  agencies  that  modern 
science  and  modern  humanity  have  found  to  be  required.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  precisely  what  class  of  the  insane  were 
intended  for  these  particular  institutions,  and  it  would  appear 
that  the  framers  of  recent  enactments  have  themselves  the  most 
shadowy  ideas  on  the  subject.  If  the  chronic  and  harmless  mean 
the  working  population  of  our  asylums  it  would  be  a manifest, 
gross,  and  intolerable  injustice  that  these  poor  people  should 
be  subjected  to  all  the  discomforts  of  asylum  life  without  any 
of  its  ameliorations,  as  would  be  .the  case  in  a second-rate  cheap 
asylum.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  chronic  and  harmless 
include  the  old  and  feeble  and  bed-ridden,  I submit  that,  from 
a merely  humanitarian  point  of  view,  these  people  require  more 
care  than  the  more  recent  and  acute  cases,  who,  by  their 
recovery,  are  apt  to  give  a better  result  for  the  money  spent. 

I feel  that  in  saying  so  much  on  the  general  aspects  of  this 
question  I am  undertaking  a task  that  may  seem  superfluous 
to  most  of  my  present  hearers,  but  I enter  upon  these  details 
in  order  that  the  position  of  the  question  in  my  country  may  be 
thoroughly  intelligible.  Speaking  here,  and  speaking  to  you, 
I need  not  adduce  any  arguments  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the 
family  care  of  the  insane.  It  is  probably  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  family  care  of  a large  section  of  the  unsound  of  mind 
has  proved  possible,  beneficial,  and  economical  in  every  country 
where  it  has  been  intelligently  and  conscientiously  attempted. 
In  any  place  where  the  endeavour  has  been  made  up  to  the 
present  success  has  followed  when  anyone  has  been  found  who 
has  taken  up  the  subject,  as  Dr.  Fer6  has  said,  “ in  the  way  he 
would  take  up  his  own  business.” 

There  are  in  Ireland  three  practical  difficulties,  none  of 
which  are  insuperable,  if  one  can  judge  from  experience  else- 
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where.  The  first  may  be  called  official  vis  inertia;.  In  all 
public  departments  there  is,  of  course,  a tendency  to  go  on 
doing  in  the  future  what  has  been  done  in  the  past.  Irish 
officials  may,  perhaps,  be  forgiven  for  carrying  this  tendency 
further  than  other  people  on  account  of  their  peculiarly  isolated 
and  insecure  position.  There  is,  unfortunately,  no  body  of 
public  opinion  in  the  country  which  is  sufficiently  intelligent 
and  disinterested  to  act  as  a motive  force  in  any  particular 
direction  on  such  subjects  as  the  proper  conduct  of  great 
public  charities. 

The  second  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  bodies 
which  now  carry  on  local  government  in  Ireland,  being  new 
to  their  duties  and  responsibilities,  are  not  very  easy  to  move 
in  the  direction  of  something  which  they  may  conceive  to 
be  risky  and  unpopular.  Unpopular  with  the  uninstructed 
bulk  of  the  people  such  a measure  as  family  care  of  the  insane 
would  surely  be  at  first,  and  it  would,  therefore,  seem  much 
easier  and  more  popular  for  the  local  bodies  to  go  on  dis- 
tributing labour  and  patronage  and  constructing  or  adapting 
asylums  on  a more  or  less  economical  plan  instead  of  diminishing 
the  occupation  of  these  institutions  by  the  adoption  of  family  care. 

The  third  difficulty  which  I see  in  the  way  is  the  difficulty  of 
finding  locations  suitable  for  boarding  out.  The  Irish  peasants, 
who  form  the  class  from  whom  most  of  our  patients  are  drawn, 
are  very  poor,  and,  therefore,  would  be  willing  enough  to  receive 
the  help  which  the  payment  for  a patient  might  bring  them. 
1 hey  are  very  kindly  and  very  tolerant  of  the  infirm,  and  would, 
therefore,  I think,  make  good  hosts  for  the  insane,  but  they  are, 
unfortunatel}’,  themselves  probably  among  the  worst-housed — 
if  not  the  very  worst-housed — of  the  populations  of  Western 
Europe.  It  must  be  said  that  things  are  slowly  bettering  them- 
.selves  in  this  respect,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the 
betterment  will  be  more  material  and  quicker  in  the  near 
future.  For  the  present  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  most 
serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  family  care  in  Ireland.  The 
other  two  difficulties,  I think,  would  be  more  readily  overcome. 
The  County  Councils  could  eventually  be  persuaded  that  their 
interests  and  those  of  the  insane  are  identical  in  these  matters, 
and  if  public  opinion  favourable  to  the  experiment  can  be 
evolved  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  official  vis  inertia:  of  which  I 
have  spoken  would  not  prove  an  impassable  barrier.  One 
advantage  we  would  have  in  attempting  family  care  in  Ireland 
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— and  this  no  small  advantage  in  beginning  anything — namely, 
that  there  is  nothing  to  be  undone.  Sir  Arthur  Mitchell’s 
book  on  the  Treatment  of  the  Insane  in  Private  Dwellings  in 
Scotland  has  shown  us  that  talent  and  industry  applied  in 
this  humane  cause  were  capable,  in  the  hands  of  the  Scotch 
Commissioners,  of  drawing  family  care  out  of  the  slough  of 
abuses  in  which  it  had  nearly  been  overwhelmed.  No  such 
difficulty  e.xists  in  Ireland.  Some  foresight  and  prudence  will, 
no  doubt,  be  required  in  the  inauguration  of  such  a system. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  the  zeal  of  beginners  outrun  all 
support  from  popular  opinion,  and  every  endeavour  should  be 
adopted  to  avoid  the  occurrence  of  any  scandals  or  risks  in  the 
earliest  stages  of  the  experiment.  These  precautions  are,  of 
course,  easier  to  talk  about  in  an  abstract  way  than  to  carr}' 
out  practically,  but  they  are  only  such  things  as  are  necessary 
at  the  beginning  of  every  fresh  enterprise. 

In  my  opinion,  family  care  of  the  insane  in  Ireland  should 
be  organised  in  connection  with  the  district  asylums.  Only  cases 
that  have,  been  studied  in  an  asylum,  and  are  thoroughly  well 
known  to  the  medical  staff,  should  be  sent  out  to  family  care. 
I am  not  one  of  those  whose  believe  that  a perfectly  ignorant 
person  is  likely  to  form  as  intelligent  a judgment  on  a difficult 
and  risky  subject  as  one  who  has  devoted  his  time  and  attention 
to  that  subject.  Whatever  we  do  there  is  an  element  of  risk 
in  the  family  care  of  the  insane,  just  as  there  is  an  element  of 
risk  in  the  asylum  care  of  the  insane,  and  in  either  case  the 
chief  responsibility  will  best  rest  upon  the  person  who  is  best 
acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  his  patient.  Provision 
should  be  made  for  the  power  of  returning  the  patient  to  the 
asylum  whence  he  has  come,  should  his  physical  or  mental 
state  demand  such  a course,  or  should  his  location  prove,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  authorities,  to  be  in  any  way  unsuitable. 
Provision  should  be  made  that  the  patients  be  visited  by  the 
Medical  Superintendent  in  the  homes  of  their  hosts  at  such 
intervals  as  may  be  deemed  suitable,  and  also  occasional!}' 
irregularly.  Provision  should  also  be  made  by  which  the 
patient  should  visit  the  asylum  and  report  himself  if  required  to 
do  so  at  stated  intervals,  following  therein  the  example  of  the 
Berlin  system. 

An  arrangement  of  this  kind  could  be  effected  with  the 
least  alteration  in  the  existing  law.  There  is  an  enactment 
in  Ireland  at  present,  whereby  a patient  can  be  discharged 
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from  a district  asylum  on  trial,  while  his  maintenance  is  rriet 
from  the  asylum  funds  for  the  period  of  one  month.  Of  this 
enactment  I myself  made  frequent  use,  but  it  is  manifestly 
insufficient  even  for  its  present  purpose — the  period  of  one 
month’s  trial  being  mostly  quite  inadequate.  An  extension  of 
this  provision  with  an  arrangement  that  the  period  of  trial 
could  be  from  time  to  time  renewed  after  expiration  should  the 
patient  still  remain  insane,  would  enable  patients  to  be,  practic- 
ally speaking,  boarded  out  in  family  care.  Of  course,  further 
and  remoter  supervision  of  patients  in  family  care,  together 
with  supervision  of  their  physicians,  would  be  called  for,  just  as 
is  the  case  with  patients  in  asylums.  No  doubt  an  addition 
would  be  requisite  to  the  staff  of  commissioners,  or,  as  they  are 
called  in  Ireland,  inspectors,  but  that  would  probably  be  desir- 
able in  any  case,  since  those  officers  are  numerically  inadequate 
to  the  duties  they  are  now  called  upon  to  perform,  although, 
perhaps,  not  so  preposterously  inadequate  as  their  colleagues  in 
England.  The  proposal  to  send  out  patients  from  the  district 
asylums  into  family  care,  and  retain  them  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  medical  staff  of  the  asylum,  would  also  pro- 
bably involve  in  most  cases  some  increase  of  that  staff.  The 
economy  which  could  be  effected  in  maintenance  by  family  care 
would  probably  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  additional  cost  of 
inspection  that  would  be  involved,  and  also  to  leave  a not  in- 
considerable margin.  With  regard  to  the  total  saving,  however, 
I am  not  inclined  to  encourage  a hope  of  a favourable  balance 
on  the  maintenance  account,  although  I believe  that  there  will 
not  be  a deficit.  My  reason  is  that  it  seems  to  me  that  a great 
number  of  the  patients  whom  we  could  send  out  into  family 
care,  and  to  whom  we  would  give  the  pleasures  of  modified 
liberty  and  of  family  life  in  lieu  of  the  supposed  luxuries  of  an 
asylum,  would  be  those  very  patients  who  would  be  most  useful 
to  us  in  the  internal  working  of  the  institution.  The  loss  of 
their  services  would  either  involve  the  employment  of  more 
paid  attendants,  or  the  purchase  of  more  ready-made  goods,  or 
both,  and  a certain  increase  of  the  asylum  maintenance 
account  on  this  head  must  be  expected.  (^) 

(')  More  than  one  speaker  at  the  Congress  observed  on  this  aspect  of  the 
question,  notably  Dr.  Parker  of  Gartloch,  who  pointed  out  that  there  is  a fallacy 
in  comparing  the  cost  in  district  asylums,  minus  the  best  working  patients,  with 
the  cost  of  the  boarded  out,  many  of  whom  are  virtually  wage  earners.  That 
family  care  may  prove  palatable  to  local  authorities  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  it 
is  not  unduly  costly,  but  the  true  ground  on  which  it  should  be  advocated  is  that 
it  is  the  best,  and  not  that  it  is  the  cheapest  mode  of  treatment. 
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I have  not  said  anything  of  the  supervision  or  visitation  of 
the  patients  in  family  care  by  Poor  Law  medical  officers.  I am 
doubtful  as  to  how  far  it  is  safe  anywhere  to  depend  to  any 
degree  on  what  I fear  must  be  a very  perfunctory  duty,  and  I 
am  confident  that  such  dependence  must  necessarily  limit  very 
greatly  the  cases  in  which  family  care  might  be  utilised.  How- 
ever this  may  be  elsewhere,  and  under  other  conditions,  no  one 
who  knows  what  the  Irish  Poor  Law  service  is,  and  how 
entirely  overworked  its  medical  men  are  at  present,  can  imagine 
that  any  supervision  it  would  be  in  their  power  to  bestow  on 
the  insane  in  family  care  would  be  sufficient.  There  is  also 
another  reason  why  it  is  undesirable  to  associate  the  Poor  Law 
service  with  this  work.  In  Ireland  our  public  patients  are  not 
paupers.  The  service  of  lunacy  in  Ireland  is  not  a branch  of  the 
Poor  Law  service,  and  it  is  very  desirable  in  the  interests  of 
our  patients  that  it  should  never  be.  It  is  true,  unfortunately, 
that  insanity  is  the  most  pauperising  of  diseases,  but  as  we 
have  been  able  hitherto  to  manage  our  insane,  both  with  regard 
to  fiscal  requirements  apd  otherwise,  without  stigmatising  them 
with  the  quite  unnecessary  brand  of  legal  pauperism,  it  is  very 
desirable  that  we  should  continue  to  do  so.  This  was  clearly 
seen  by  Sir  Arthur  Mitchell  and  his  Commission  who,  reporting 
some  years  ago  on  the  reforms  required  in  relation  to  Irish 
lunacy,  strongly  deprecated  the  amalgamation  of  the  two 
services.  To  endeavour  now  to  associate  pauperism  and  mental 
unsoundness  would  be  a distinctly  retrograde  step. 


I'Kl.NTEU  UY  ADLARU  ANO  SDN,  LONDON  AND  DORKING. 


DISCUSSIONS 


SECTION  I.— CHILDREN 

First  Meeting,  Wedtiesday,  %th  June  1904 
The  earl  OF  MANSFIELD,  President  ok  the  Section,  in  the  Chair 

DISCUSSION  ON  THE  FEEDING  OF  INFANTS  AND 
SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

Papers  on  the  subject  were  contributed  by  Miss  M.  Horn,  London  (p.  15  of 
Transactions)-,  H.  Wright  Thomson,  M.D.,  Glasgow  (p.  22);  and  by  F.  M. 
Sandwith,  M.D.  (p.  26). 

Ur.  Robertson,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Leith,  described  the  Leith 
municipal  system,  under  which  sterilised  milk  is  supplied  daily  to  from  seventy 
to  eighty  infants  at  a moderate  charge.  He  was  against  school  children  being 
fed  at  the  expense  of  the  rates. 

Dr.  Bruce  Ronaldson,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Dunbar,  thought  that 
country  children,  whose  houses  are  at  a distance  from  school,  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a hot  meal  in  school.  He  recommended  a soup  kitchen  in  con- 
nection with  country  schools. 

Miss  Mary  Dendy,  Hon.  Sec.  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Society  for  the 
Permanent  Care  of  the  Feeble-minded,  advocated  school  restaurants  being 
established,  especially  for  children  whose  mothers  are  engaged  at  work  outside 
the  home.  She  protested,  however,  against  supplying  ‘ the  universal  soup.’ 

Dr.  Chalmers,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Glasgow,  dissented  from  the 
views  expressed  in  one  paper  about  the  wide  prevalence  of  physical  deteriora- 
tion. He  emphasised  the  need  to  teach  mothers  what  the  upbringing  of  an 
infant  really  means.  While  recognising  that  underfed  school  children  should 
be  supplied  with  food,  he  thought  that  parents  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
pay  for  it. 

Dr.  Leslie  Mackenzie,  Local  Government  Board,  Edinburgh,  thought  that, 
while  parental  responsibility  should  be  maintained,  if  possible,  the  primary  duty 
was  to  feed  the  child.  He  recommended  a restaurant  in  connection  with  every 
school.  He  concurred  in  Dr.  Chalmers’s  remarks  about  physical  deteriora- 
tion. A great  deal  of  what  goes  under  that  name  is  a mere  confusion  of  ideas, 
and  nine-tenths  of  it  may  be  regarded  as  due  to  bad  feeding,  bad  nursing, 
and  bad  housing. 
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Dr.  Caverhill,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Haddingtonshire,  drew  attention 
to  the  high  infantile  mortality  rate  in  landward  districts  of  Scotland,  and 
recommended  a better  milk  supply  for  such  districts. 

Miss  Lees,  Member  of  Edinburgh  Parish  Council,  described  the  system 
recently  instituted  by  her  Council,  under  which  pauper  children  who  attend 
school  are  supplied  with  dinners  at  i|d.  each — a change  of  food  being  given 
almost  daily.  She  recommended  kitchens  and  dining-rooms  in  all  Board 
Schools,  the  cost  of  the  food,  etc.,  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  rates. 

Miss  Walton  Evans,  Local  Government  Board,  London,  asked  whether 
the  dinners  referred  to  were  paid  for  out  of  the  rates. 

Miss  Lees  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Alexander  Campbell,  Member  of  Cadder  Parish  Council,  advocated 
the  establishment  of  school  restaurants,  where  every  child  could  be  supplied 
with  food,  the  expenditure  being  met  out  of  the  rates. 

Miss  Burgwin,  Superintendent  of  Special  Schools,  London  School  Board, 
favoured  the  feeding  of  poor  school  children,  the  cost  to  be  borne  by  the 
rates  if  voluntary  effort  fail.  She  thought  there  should  be  more  stringent 
laws  for  dealing  with  parents  who  neglect  their  children. 

A letter  was  read  from  Miss  Stevenson,  Chairman  of  Edinburgh  School 
Board,  regretting  her  inability  to  be  present,  and  describing  the  work  of  a 
Committee  which  in  1878  was  formed  ‘outside  of  the  School  Board’  with 
the  view  to  provide  food  and  clothing  for  very  poor  and  neglected  children 
attending  Board  Schools. 

Miss  Horn,  in  reply,  said  that  private  charity  can  supply  the  want  of  any 
child  that  is  in  need  of  being  fed,  but  that  to  feed  children  irrespective  of  their 
home  would  have  a bad  moral  effect  on  the  parents. 

The  President,  in  closing  the  discussion,  said  it  did  not  appear  to  be 
realised  by  those  in  Manchester  that  for  a long  period  of  years,  and  even  still, 
many  Scotch  people  preferred  soup  to  heavy  food.  Without  any  formal 
motion  on  the  subject,  he  put  it  that  the  meeting  concurred  substantially 
in  the  views  expressed  in  the  papers  that  had  been  read.  This  was  carried 
unanimously. 


DISCUSSION  ON  THE  PREVENTION  OF  CRUELTY 

TO  CHILDREN 

Papers  on  the  subject  were  read  by  Miss  F.  Zanetti,  Manchester  (p.  29  of 
Transactions),  and  by  Mrs.  J.  A.  S.  Inglis,  Edinburgh  (p.  34). 

In  opening  the  discussion.  Dr.  Clouston,  President,  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  Edinburgh,  said  he  looked  at  the  question  from  a medical  and 
scientific  point  of  view.  As  love  of  offspring  is  one  of  the  cardinal  faculties 
of  all  living  beings,  he  concluded  that,  if  a man  neglected  or  was  cruel  to  his 
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children,  it  indicated  something  abnormal  in  his  nature.  The  deficiency 
might  be  innate,  but,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  was  created  by  wrong 
living,  and  especially  by  alcoholic  poisoning  of  the  brain.  He  recommended 
an  extension  of  the  Inebriates  Act,  and  proposed  a resolution  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Hector  Munro-Ferguson  in  seconding  the  motion,  did  so  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  benefit  the  children.  Parental  responsibility  should, 
however,  be  maintained. 

The  President  here  read  letters  from  Professor  Sir  Henry  Littlejohn  and 
Dr.  Farquharson  in  favour  of  the  resolution. 

Miss  Walton  Evans  remarked  on  the  great  difficulty  of  finding  inebrates’ 
homes  for  people  who  are  committed  in  England. 

The  President  asked  whether  the  term  ‘ inebriates’  home  ’ meant  a home 
into  which  persons  are  admitted  of  their  own  free  will,  or  a place  of  the  nature 
of  a prison  to  which  they  are  sent  by  a magistrate.  He  explained  as  to  the 
Inebriates’  Reformatory  at  Perth,  which  is  virtually  a prison,  and  inquired 
whether  any  one  would  speak  to  the  practice  in  England  as  regards  commitment. 

Miss  Mason,  Local  Government  Board,  London,  explained  that  in  England 
a person  may,  on  the  fourth  conviction  for  drunkenness,  be  committed  to  an 
Inebriates’  Home  for  two  years.  They  had  not  enough  Inebriates’  Homes 
in  England. 

Mrs.  Burgwin,  London,  felt  that,  owing  to  the  number  of  cases — especially 
among  women — that  had  relapsed  into  drunkenness.  Inebriates’  Homes  were 
were  not  a cure  for  the  disease. 

Miss  Mason — ‘Two  years  is  not  long  enough.’ 

Mr.  R.  W.  Renton,  Procurator-Fiscal  of  Midlothian,  said  that  while  the 
term  ‘ home  for  inebriates  ’ might  refer  to  such  a home  as  the  authorities  have 
power  to  set  up  under  the  Inebriates  Act,  he  understood  the  aim  of  the 
resolution  was  to  acquire  power  to  deal  with  cases  before  they  had  reached 
a state  of  almost  hopeless  inebriety. 

There  being  no  amendment.  Resolution  I.  on  page  354  was  carried 
unanimously. 

The  President  referred  to  the  need  for  codifying  and  amending  the 
existing  Acts  as  regards  children,  and  proposed  a resolution  to  that  effect. 

Mrs.  Inglis,  in  seconding,  alluded  to  the  difficulty  sometimes  experienced 
at  present  in  knowing  under  which  Act  a case  should  be  dealt  with. 

Mr.  J.  MacDonald,  as  representing  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children,  heartily  concurred  in  the  motion. 

The  President  having  read  letters  or  telegrams  in  support  of  the  motion 
from  Lord  Aberdeen,  Lord  Ancaster  on  behalf  of  the  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children  in  England,  Lord  Kinross,  Lady  Ancaster,  Sheriff 
Fyfe,  Glasgow,  and  the  Chief-Constable  of  Edinburgh,  it  was  carried 
unanimously.  (Resolution  II.,  page  354.) 

The  President  in  proposing  the  next  resolution  (see  page  354,  Resolu- 
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tion  III.),  remarked  that,  while  he  did  not  expect  it  to  be  brought  into 
operation  at  once,  he  thought  it  expedient  to  submit  it  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Renton,  in  seconding,  stated  that  the  resolution  seemed  to  be  an 
endeavour  to  put  into  practical  shape  the  previous  motion.  In  a limited  time, 
he  had  counted  twenty-five  Scottish  Acts  relating  to  children.  He  thought  it 
most  desirable  that  children,  when  brought  before  a Court,  should  not  come 
into  contact  with  adult  criminals.  He  suggested  the  appointment  of  a strong 
central  committee  to  take  up  the  matter  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

Dr.  Caverhill  gave  a brief  description  of  the  aims  of  the  American  Proba- 
tion Law,  and  of  the  work  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Munro-Ferguson  remarked  that,  in  America,  there  appeared  to  be  a 
perfectly  different  moral  standard  from  that  set  by  parents  in  this  country. 
There,  the  moral  standard  came  first,  and  the  law  second ; here,  that  order 
was  reversed.  ' 

A letter  from  Colonel  Campbell,  Governor,  Calton  Prison,  Edinburgh, 
having  been  read  in  support  of  the  resolution,  it  was  carried  unanimously. 


Second  Meeting,  Thursday,  June  1904 
Dr.  W.  LESLIE  MACKENZIE  in  thf.  Ch.\ir 

DISCUSSION  ON  THE  BOARDING-OUT  OF  PAUPER 

CHILDREN 

Papers  on  the  subject  were  contributed  by  J.  Patten  MacDougall,  Advocate, 
Member  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland  (p.  45  of  Transactions') ; 
Miss  Aikman,  Glasgow  (p.  60) ; Miss  Mason,  Local  Government  Board, 
London  (p.  66);  and  M.  L’Abb^  Toiton  (French  Papers,  p.  25). 

A communication  was  read  from  M.  le  Dr.  Felix  Roussel,  suggesting  that 
the  aim  of  home  relief  to  children  should  be  the  repopulation  of  country 
districts  and  the  readoption  to  rural  life. 

Dr.  Van  Deventer,  Amsterdam,  Holland,  gave  an  account  of  the  system  of 
boarding-out  pauper  children  in  Holland,  which  has  been  in  operation  since 
1810. 

Dr.  Milson  Rhodes,  Manchester,  remarked  that,  while  boarding-out  is  a 
good  system,  there  is  no  system  that  needs  to  be  so  carefully  watched. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Bentham,  Chairman,  Board  of  Guardians,  Bradford,  Yorkshire, 
regarded  boarding-out  of  pauper  children  as  a natural  method  of  rearing  such 
children,  and,  therefore,  an  ideal  one.  Children  boarded-out  were  more  likely 
to  be  absorbed  in  the  general  population  than  those  brought  up  in  institutions. 
Great  care  should,  however,  be  exercised  in  choosing  the  foster-parents.  He 
did  not  agree  with  a statement  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  all  foster- 


mothers  took  the  children  for  the  sake  of  profit.  Careful  visitation  of  the 
children  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Bagenal,  General  Inspector,  Local  Government  Board,  London, 
thought  it  was  a mistake  to  deal  with  all  children  on  the  one  system.  Their 
characters  differed  so  much  that  they  required  different  methods  of  upbringing 
and  education.  As  regards  the  boarding-out  of  pauper  children,  experience  in 
England  had  shown  that  it  was  desirable  to  have  such  children  inspected  by 
an  officer  from  the  Central  Department. 

Mr.  John  Macdonald  mentioned  that  the  National  Society  had  had  to  in- 
vestigate some  isolated  cases  of  cruelty  to  boarded-out  children.  Where  the 
foster-parents  were  found  to  be  objectionable,  the  children  had,  in  every  case, 
been  removed  on  the  matter  being  reported  to  the  Inspector  of  Poor.  On  the 
whole,  however,  he  felt  that  more  inspection  was  needed.  In  one  case  there 
had  been  no  inspection  for  eighteen  months.  Of  the  parishes  that  boarded-out 
children,  the  arrangements  made  by  the  smaller  of  them  seemed  to  be  most 
open  to  criticism.  He  advocated  the  appointment  of  a lady  inspector  of 
boarded-out  children  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Micks,  Chairman,  Irish  Poor  Law  Reform  Commission,  stated 
that  the  evidence  of  witnesses  who  had  appeared  before  the  Commission,  was 
almost  entirely  in  favour  of  boarding-out.  In  Ireland,  there  were  two  lady  in- 
spectors of  boarded-out  children  under  the  Local  Government  Board.  Some 
witnesses  had  suggested  that  the  work  of  inspection  would  be  better  done  by 
ladies  who  were  mothers,  or  who  had  a medical  qualification.  Speaking  from 
his  experience  of  pauper  children,  if  one  saw  a child  to  be  healthy,  rosy,  and 

well,  it  might  safely  be  assumed  that  that  child  was  getting  on  as  well  as  any 
other  child. 

Mr.  A.  Stuart,  General  Superintendent  of  Poor,  Local  Government  Board, 
Edinburgh,  cited  a case  in  which  the  Local  Government  Board  had  sent  him,' 
m winter,  to  investigate  a complaint  as  to  the  treatment  of  children  boarded- 
out  by  Glasgow  Parish  Council  in  the  island  of  Iona.  The  complaint,  he 
ascertained  to  be  without  foundation.  He  contrasted  the  staff  of  inspectors 
under  the  English  and  Irish  Local  Government  Boards  with  that  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  of  Scotland. 

Lady  Helen  Munro- Ferguson  observed  that,  as  the  accounts  of  the  Scottish 
system  had  been  so  idyllic,  she  had  a suspicion  whether  any  human  organisa- 
tion could  work  so  well  as  that  system  had  been  depicted.  She  thought  that 
sufficient  consideration  had  not  been  given  to  the  question  whether  matters 

could  be  so  improved  as  to  make  it  quite  certain  that  all  State  children  are 
properly  taken  care  of. 

Dr.  Sutherland,  Deputy  Commissioner,  General  Board  of  Lunacy,  Edin- 
urgh,  stated  that,  in  inspecting  boarded-out  lunatics  the  standard  of  cleanli 
ness  adopted  was  that  of  the  family  in  which  the  lunatic  was  boarded.  He  did 
not  think  any  Scottish  wife  would  tolerate  an  inspection  of  the  nature 
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described  by  Miss  Mason.  He  asked  how  3s.  per  week- -the  usual  aliment 
paid  for  a boarded-out  child — can  feed  and  house  a growing  lad  or  girl. 

Mr.  Motion,  Inspector  of  Poor,  Glasgow,  stated  that  his  Parish  Council 
paid  3s.  per  week  up  to  six  years  of  age ; 3s.  6d.  from  six  to  ten ; and  4s. 
(or  sometimes  more)  from  ten  onwards.  Where  an  aliment  of  3s.  is  paid, 
there  are  usually  three  in  a family.  These  allowances  do  not  include  clothing. 
He  mentioned  that  his  Parish  Council  have  a female  officer  who  removes 
most  of  the  children  and  visits  in  any  doubtful  case.  He  was  against  more 
inspection. 

Miss  Zanetti,  Inspector,  Chorlton  Union,  Manchester,  said  she  was  glad 
to  notice  a diminution  in  the  number  of  children  boarded  in  Scotland  with 
relatives,  a practice  which  she  regarded  as  most  objectionable.  She  thought 
that  greater  efficiency  might  be  insisted  on  if  larger  aliments  were  paid. 
Children  boarded  outside  the  Union  required  more  careful  inspection  than 
those  boarded  within  the  Union.  Where  foster-parents  object  to  the  inspection 
of  children  boarded  with  them  it  raises  suspicion.  As  an  inspector,  she  pro- 
tested against  the  word  ‘ inquisitorial  ’ which  had  been  applied  to  the  English 
system  of  inspection.  The  inspector’s  visits  are  with  a view  of  giving  credit  as 
well  as  finding  fault. 

Miss  Haldane  said  she  could  not  see  why  the  inspectors  should  not  be 
the  friends  of  the  foster-parents,  and  their  advisers  in  cases  of  difficulty.  The 
remarks  which  had  been  made  seemed  to  justify  a better  inspection  of  boarded- 
out  children  in  Scotland  than  at  present.  The  inspectors  to  be  appointed 
should  be  women.  She  agreed  that  the  time  had  come  for  another  exhaustive 
inquiry  into  the  working  of  the  system.  She  suggested  the  institution  of  annual 
poor-law  conferences  in  Scotland  to  discuss  boarding-out  and  cognate  matters. 

Mr.  Baird,  Chairman  of  Boarding-out  Committee,  Glasgow  Parish  Council, 
stated  that,  along  with  other  members  of  the  Parish  Council,  he  had 
visited  at  least  a thousand  children.  Occasionally  it  is  discovered  that  a 
child  is  not  as  clean  or  as  well  fed  as  it  might  be.  Such  a child  is  at 
once  removed  to  another  home.  He  thought  that  the  present  system,  although 
perhaps  not  absolutely  perfect,  was  as  perfect  as  it  can  be.  He  was  against 
a lady  inspector. 

Canon  Stuart,  Member  of  Edinburgh  Parish  Council,  thought  that  further 
inspection  would  involve  the  loss  of  the  best  half  of  the  guardians.  Owing 
to  the  depopulation  of  country  districts,  the  difficulty,  in  future,  would  be 
to  find  sufficient  guardians.  He  suggested  a uniform  boarding  rate  throughout 
the  country.  At  present,  his  Parish  Council  paid  only  3s.  per  week,  and  as 
Glasgow  paid  more  they  secured  better  guardians. 

Mr.  Miles  MTnnes,  Inspector  of  Poor,  Dumfries,  was  against  the  English 
system  of  inspection.  He  supported  the  suggestion  to  have  annual  poor-law 
conferences  in  Scotland 

Mrs.  Greenlees,  Glasgow,  thought  that  too  much  faith  is  put  in  the  foster- 
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parents.  From  experience,  she  could  say  that  every  one  in  the  neighbourhood 
usually  knew  beforehand  of  the  visit  to  the  children  by  the  Council  and  the 
Inspector  of  Poor.  She  regretted  that  large  buildings  for  children  were  at 
present  being  erected  within  the  poorhouse  grounds  by  certain  Parish  Councils. 

Mr.  Taylor,  Chairman,  Dundee  Parish  Council,  thought  that  the  boarding- 
out  system  had  been  long  enough  in  operation  to  admit  of  a very  definite 
opinion  being  formed  about  it.  That  opinion  was  in  favour  of  its  continuance 
and,  probably,  its  extension.  He  recommended  Cottage  Homes  in  country 
districts  for  certain  classes  of  children,  and  also  a scheme  whereby  pauper  boys 
might  be  assisted  during  the  first  year  of  their  apprenticeship.  He  advocated 
the  payment  of  larger  allowances  for  boarded-out  children. 

Miss  Walton  Evans  asked  whether  feeble-minded  children  are  boarded  out 
in  Scotland.  If  so,  the  average  foster-mother  or  schoolmaster  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  give  them  the  necessary  attention. 

Miss  Wade,  Bradford,  favoured  a variety  of  systems  of  dealing  with  pauper 
children  and  described  the  different  methods  adopted,  with  excellent  results,  by 
the  Board  of  Guardians  of  Bradford. 

Mr.  James  Kyd,  Inspector  of  Poor,  Dundee,  described  his  method  of 
securing  that  his  visit  to  the  boarded-out  children  belonging  to  his  parish  may 
be  a surprise  visit.  He  supported  the  proposal  to  have  an  annual  poor-law 
conference. 

Mr.  Paterson,  Inspector  of  Poor,  Stirling,  thought  that,  if  children  were 
medically  examined  at  school,  the  need  for  more  inspection  of  boarded-out 
children  would  be  done  away  with. 

Mr.  Patten  MacDougall,  in  reply,  assured  the  meeting  that  the  discussion 
which  had  just  taken  place  would  form  an  excellent  preface  to  a futher  inquiry 
into  the  boarding-out  system,  should  the  Local  Government  Board  resolve 
to  hold  one.  He  reminded  the  meeting  that  in  giving  an  idyllic  picture  of  the 
boarding-out  of  pauper  children  in  Scotland  he  was  quoting  from  Sir  John 
Skelton.  One  striking  difference  between  England  and  Scotland  is  that  in 
the  former  country  many  children  are  boarded  in  villages,  whereas,  in  the  latter, 
the  children  are,  as  a rule,  boarded  in  rural  districts.  He  thought  that  if  any 
case  required  investigation  and  inspection,  it  was  almost  certain  to  be  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Local  Government  Board  sooner  or  later.  If  it  were 
desired  to  hold  poor-law  conferences,  he  thought  the  Board  would  not 
object  to  them. 

Miss  Mason,  in  reply,  reminded  the  meeting  that  she  had  not  said  a word 
about  what  should  be  done  in  Scotland.  She  agreed  that  there  is  a difference 
between  the  conditions  of  the  two  countries.  She  had  been  accused  of  placing 
her  standard  of  efficiency  too  high.  She  had  no  standard,  but  judged  each  case 
on  its  merits.  Visitation  of  the  children  by  Guardians  (or  Councillors)  is 
objectionable  because  it  keeps  up  the  connection  with  pauperism. 
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Friday,  lotk  June  1904 

Miss  HALDANE  in  the  Chair 

DISCUSSION  ON  THE  METHODS  OF  ORGANISING 
HOME  RELIEF  FOR  CRIPPLES 

Papers  on  the  subject  were  contributed  by  Mrs.  Burgwin  (p.  74  of  Tram- 
aciions),  Mrs.  Morgan  (p.  79),  Mrs.  Bradby  (p.  82),  Miss  A.  B.  Evans  (p.  88), 
and  Dr.  Van  Deventer,  Amsterdam  (French  Papers,  p.  201). 

In  the  discussion  that  followed  the  reading  of  these  papers,  Mr.  John 
Leckie,  Chairman  of  Committee,  Edinburgh  Cripple  and  Invalid  Children’s 
Aid  Society,  described  the  Society’s  method  of  visiting  cripple  children  at 
their  homes,  and  remarked  that  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  finding 
employment  for  cripple  boys.  He  estimated  that  in  Edinburgh  there  are 
about  two  hundred  cripple  children  needing  special  education.  To  deal 
with  these  children  two  alternatives  suggested  themselves.  The  first  was  for 
the  Society  to  open  cripple  schools,  the  second  for  the  School  Board  to  follow 
the  London  example. 

Miss  Dendy  hoped  that  the  Scottish  Education  Bill  would  enforce  com- 
pulsory education  of  cripples.  In  her  opinion  no  cripple  child  should  be  sent 
to  a special  school  who  is  able  to  be  educated  in  an  ordinary  school.  In 
Germany  cripple  day  schools  have  been  abandoned  in  favour  of  residential 
schools.  Such  schools  are  about  to  be  tried,  with  success  she  hoped,  in 
Manchester.  Cripples  require  to  be  treated  separately  from  mentally  defective 
children. 

Mr.  John  W.  Gulland,  Member  of  Edinburgh  School  Board,  said  that,  as 
regards  the  education  of  cripple  children,  England  is  a long  way  ahead  of 
Scotland,  but  this  state  of  matters  would,  he  hoped,  soon  be  rectified.  Under 
the  Education  Bill  it  was  proposed  to  confer  on  School  Boards  powers  for 
dealing  with  such  children.  He  thought  these  powers  should  not  be  permissive. 
To  make  them  so,  would  mean  that,  in  the  majority  of  districts,  they  would 
remain  a dead  letter.  He  was  surprised  to  find  that,  in  Edinburgh,  there  are 
two  hundred  children  who  are  subjects  for  cripple  schools.  One  or  two  special 
schools  might  be  started  for  them.  Not  to  speak  of  the  benefit  to  the  children 
themselves,  it  would,  he  thought,  be  a good  form  of  Home  Relief  to  the  parents 
if  cripple  children  were  taken  to  school  for  a few  hours  each  day.  There  seemed, 
however,  to  be  scope  for  residential  as  well  as  day  schools. 

Mrs.  Munro,  Secretary,  Invalid  Children’s  Aid  Association,  London, 
described  the  work  of  her  Society  which,  since  its  foundation  in  1866,  had 
dealt  with  over  10,000  children  Members  visit  the  children  at  their  homes, 
and  a Central  Committee  decide  as  to  the  best  treatment  of  cases.  Some  are 
sent  to  hospital.  Others  are  treated  in  the  Society’s  outdoor  department  where 
they  are  fitted  with  special  appliances,  towards  the  cost  of  which  the  parents 
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are  called  on  to  contribute.  A large  part  of  the  e.xpenditure  of  the  Society  goes 
towards  the  maintenance  of  children  in  Homes. 

Dr.  Shuttleworth,  London,  said  that  careful  discrimination  is  required  of 
children  who  are  fit  to  attend  day  schools,  and  of  children  who  require  to  be 
sent  to  residential  homes  in  the  country.  If  day  schools  are  established  in  any 
place,  medical  examination  of  the  children  is  necessary,  not  only  on  admission 
to  the  school,  but  frequently  thereafter.  He  was  of  opinion  that  most  cripple 
children  would  benefit  if  removed  to  country  residential  schools.  He  advocated 
compulsory  powers  of  dealing  with  defective  children. 

Mr.  Alex.  MacKeith,  Glasgow,  described  the  work  of  the  Cripple  Children’s 
League  of  Kindness,  whose  aims  are  (i)  to  find  out  and  register  children  who 
are  cripple  or  otherwise  physically  infirm ; (2)  to  visit  such  children ; (3)  to 
co-operate  with  kindred  organisations.  He  thought  that  School  Boards  should 
be  compelled  to  provide  special  education  for  cripple  children.  Residential 
and  day  schools  are  both  necessary. 

Mr.  Gulland  here  proposed  Resolution  IV.,  page  354. 

Mr.  MacKeith  seconded,  and  it  was  thereupon  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  S.  Murray,  Educational  Institute  for  Scotland,  hoped  that  the  practical 
outcome  of  the  discussion  would  be  some  such  organised  movement  as  had 
been  initiated  in  London.  He  thought,  however,  that  the  Educational  Authori- 
ties of  Scotland  needed  some  enlightenment  before  they  would  be  in  a position 
to  deal  satisfactorily  with  the  subject. 

Mrs.  Burgwin,  in  replying,  pleaded  strongly  for  the  retention  of  the  child 
in  its  own  home,  wherever  possible.  She  wished  to  make  it  clear  that  in  her 
opinion  any  child  that  is  capable  of  going  to  a normal  elementary  school  should 
not  be  put  into  a special  school.  At  present,  mentally  defective  children  are, 
in  no  circumstances,  put  into  the  same  school  as  physically  defective  children. 
In  the  London  special  schools  there  are  never  more  than  twenty  in  a class. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  terminated  the  proceedings. 


SECTION  II.— OLD  AGE 

Wednesday,  Zth  June  1904 
A.  VV.  BL.ACK,  M.P.,  President  of  the  Section,  in  the  Chair 

DISCUSSION  ON  THE  GENERAL  QUESTION  OF  OLD- 

AGE  PENSIONS 

The  President  delivered  an  opening  address  (p.  93  of  Transactions),  and  papers 
on  the  subject  by  the  following  gentlemen  were  then  read  by  W.  B.  Wilson,  W.S., 
Secretary  of  the  Section : — Frederick  Rogers,  Organising  Secretary  of  the 


National  Committee  of  Organised  Labour,  London  (p.  96) ; W.  A.  Bailward 
Secretary,  Old-Age  Pensions’  Committee  (p.  99) ; Charles  Richmond  Henderson, 
Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Chicago  (p.  113);  and  George  Macdonald, 
late  Clerk  to  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor,  Manchester  (p.  1 1 7). 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  which  was  opened  by  the  Chairman  and 
Councillor  Ferguson,  Glasgow,  Mr.  David  Paulin,  Edinburgh,  held  that  the 
state  of  matters  which  made  old-age  pensions  desirable  in  former  times  did  not 
now  exist.  So  long  ago  as  1773  this  question  was  before  the  country,  and  the 
recrudescence  of  this  old  question  was  a reactionary  going  back  to  a system 
that  would  create  infinite  trouble.  The  experiment,  where  it  had  been  tried, 
had  been  most  disappointing,  and  in  New  Zealand  and  Victoria  there  was  the 
utmost  discontent.  By  the  best  of  all  methods,  self-help  and  self-controlled 
association  springing  from  the  people  themselves,  this  country  was  tending 
towards  the  desired  goal,  and  the  State  combination  proposed  would  do  infinite 
harm  to  the  national  life  and  well-being,  whatever  good  it  might  do  in  isolated 
cases,  and  might  land  the  nation  in  irreparable  loss  and  mischief,  and  weaken  the 
moral  fibre  of  the  people.  Means  of  thrift  were  improving  and  increasing  at  an 
enormous  rate,  and  they  were  being  taken  advantage  of  to  a remarkable  extent. 

Councillor  Burgess,  Glasgow,  denied  that  the  state  of  affairs  which  made 
old-age  pensions  necessary  had  gone.  In  the  old  days  of  handicrafts  a man 
might  go  on  till  an  advanced  age  making  a modest  living,  but  under  the  greater 
stress  and  strain  of  the  factory  system  of  modern  days  that  was  impossible.  A 
man’s  earning  capacity  dwindled  and  decreased  from  about  the  age  of  forty 
onwards.  If  through  any  cause  he  lost  his  employment  he  had  small  chance 
of  getting  another  berth,  especially  if  his  hair  was  turning  grey.  Many  men 
had  to  employ  hair  dye  to  conceal  the  signs  of  age.  He  favoured  Mr  Roger’s 
scheme  of  universal  pensions.  One  objection  taken  to  it  was  that  it  would  include 
the  spendthrift  and  the  drunkard.  But  if  the  money  was  raised  by  indirect 
taxation  it  would  be  found  that  the  spendthrift  and  drunkard  contributed  a far 
larger  sum  than  the  mean  and  careful  man.  If  a workman  married  at  twenty- 
five,  struggled  for  the  next  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  to  bring  up  his  family  well 
on  an  inadequate  wage,  and  found  himself  at  fifty  with  his  children  married 
and  his  own  earning  power  diminished,  that  man  had  a claim  upon  the  State 
which  it  would  be  right  and  wise  to  meet. 

Mr.  Railton,  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  London,  said  the  question 
had  a moral  as  well  as  a material  aspect,  and  a grant  of  old-age  pensions  might 
sap  the  moral  well-being  of  those  who  did  not  make  any  provision  for  old  age. 
The  workman  whose  case  Mr.  Burgess  had  cited  was  entitled  to  call  on  his 
family  rather  than  on  the  State  for  assistance.  In  these  days  of  limited  liability 
companies  the  shareholders  often  neglected  their  duties  towards  the  men  who 
earned  their  dividends ; they  should  be  made  to  realise  their  responsibilities. 
The  money  for  a State  pension  would  really  be  drawn  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
very  poorest,  who  could  least  afford  to  pay. 
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Mr.  William  Baird,  Glasgow  Parish  Council,  said  he  had  been  converted  to  a 
belief  in  old-age  pensions  by  the  fact  that  government,  municipal,  school  board, 
and  parish  council  officials,  who  enjoyed  salaries  which  made  them  quite  capable 
of  saving  against  old  age,  were  among  the  keenest  claimants  and  advocates  of 
pensions.  That  was  beginning  at  the  wrong  end.  Those  who  had  small  wages 
and  could  save  nothing  were  most  in  need  of  pensions.  The  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Act  had  had  a considerable  effect  in  making  it  more  difficult  for 
grey-haired  men  to  get  work.  He  was  not  in  favour  of  universal  pensions ; he 
would  have  a contribution  from  the  recipient,  and  insist  on  good  moral  character. 

Councillor  Bilsland,  Glasgow,  said  his  experience  as  a governor  of  Hutchi- 
son’s Hospital  and  a director  of  the  Aged  Christian  Poor  Man’s  Society  had 
convinced  him  of  the  existence  of  a class  deserving  of  pensions  and  unaided 
by  the  poor-law.  He  had  been  consulted  often  by  men  of  fifty  and  upwards 
who  told  him  their  difficulty  in  getting  work.  The  Factory  Acts,  far  from 
helping  these  men,  were  partly  the  cause  of  their  present  condition.  He 
thought  the  money  could  be  found  by  the  taxation  of  land  values. 

Mr.  Forsyth  Grant,  advocate,  thought  that  if  a man  had  not  provided  for 
himself  at  the  age  of  fifty  he  should  be  left  to  the  natural  course  of  events. 
Mr.  Paulin  had  shown  that  there  were  many  means  by  which  men  could 
provide  for  themselves  against  almost  every  calamity. 

Mr.  Muir  said  Mr.  Paulin  had  drawn  attention  to  the  facilities  that  existed, 
but  from  the  low  and  precarious  wages  that  many  men  earned  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  find  the  means  to  take  advantage  of  these  facilities. 

After  further  discussion,  in  which  Mr.  Bentham,  Bradford,  Mr.  Alexander 
Campbell,  Cadder,  and  others  took  part,  the  Section  adjourned. 


Thursday,  <^th  June  1904 

, A.  W.  BLACK,  M.P.,  m the  Chair 

DISCUSSION  ON  OLD-AGE  PENSIONS  FROM  THE 
POINT  OF  VIEW  OF  FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES 

The  Secretary  read  papers  on  the  subject  by  A.  Claverhouse  Graham,  Past 
Grand  Master,  Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows  (p.  119);  and  R.  W.  Moffrey, 
Past  Grand  Master,  Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows  (p.  123). 

The  Chairman,  who  opened  the  discussion,  said : ‘ Any  scheme  of  Old-Age 
Pensions  must  carry  along  with  it,  at  least  to  some  extent,  the  approval  of 
the  Friendly  Societies.  It  had  to  be  recognised  that  Friendly  Societies  had 
not  always  been  unanimous  in  favour  of  a State  scheme  of  Old-Age  Pensions, 
and  indeed  in  some  of  the  earlier  stages  of  the  question  a number  of  them 
had  expressed  themselves  as  hostile  to  it.  The  difference  to-day  was  not  so 
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much  due  to  a change  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  Friendly 
Societies  as  it  was  to  the  very  fundamental  change  in  the  kind  of  State  pension 
which  had  come  to  be  advocated.  Originally  the  scheme  was  essentially  a con- 
tributory scheme.  What  Mr.  Chamberlain  advocated  in  1894,  and  even  before 
that,  was  not  a universal  scheme  except  in  so  far  as  it  was  a contributory 
scheme.  It  was  an  essential  part  of  that  scheme  that  the  proposing  participant 
should  himself  contribute  towards  his  pension.  It  was  not  surprising  that  a 
scheme  of  that  sort  met  with  the  hostility  of  some  Friendly  Societies.  The 
latter  saw  the  State  stepping  in  and  competing  with  them  as  providers  of 
Old-Age  Pensions.  But  when  the  evolution  of  this  subject  took  place,  and  the 
idea  of  a contributory  scheme  was  pushed  into  the  background  they  found 
Friendly  Societies  becoming  more  or  less  favourable  to  the  scheme.’ 

Mr.  D.  Paulin,  Edinburgh,  said  that  Mr.  Claverhouse  Graham’s  proposals 
were  the  height  of  absurdity.  Mr.  Graham  proposed  to  give  State  pensions — not 
to  the  poor  but  to  that  large  section  of  the  community  who  were  providing  for 
themselves  by  some  of  the  well-approved  methods  of  thrift.  These  people 
rarely,  if  ever,  needed  extraneous  help  either  in  their  working  days  or  in  old  age. 
1 he  demand  for  State  pensions  did  not  come  from  the  people.  It  was  forced 
upon  them  in  other  countries  as  well  as  in  this  country  by  politicians  seeking  for 
temporary  popularity,  who  had  not  considered  the  harm  it  would  ultimately  do 
to  the  well-being  of  the  nation.  Of  course  the  scheme  met  with  some  support 
from  a certain  section  of  the  people.  So  would  a scheme  to  give  an  unlimited 
supply  of  free  beer  on  one  or  two  days  of  each  week.  Every  wastrel  and  soaker 
in  the  country  would  support  such  a scheme.  The  harm  that  ignorant  and 
popularity-hunting  politicians  were  doing  in  this  way  was  positively  painful. 
After  all  it  was  the  old  battle-cry  of  independence  versus  dependence.  The 
scheme  would  pauperise  the  nation.  The  twenty  millions  proposed  to  be 
raised  annually  for  State  pensions  would  be  better  thrown  into  the  sea,  for  they 
would  destroy  the  moral  fibre  of  the  nation. 

Mr.^  F.  Rogers,  London,  said  that  setting  aside  the  Manchester  Unity  of 
Oddfellows,  the  Friendly  Societies  of  the  United  Kingdom  had  done  prac- 
tically nothing  for  old  age  except  in  the  way  of  continuous  sick  pay.  The  Old- 
Age  pension  scheme  of  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows  was  not  a success. 
Surely  it  was  reasonable  to  hope  that  some  day  they  would  have  Old-Age 
pensions  provided  by  the  State  and  paid  for  by  the  people. 

Councillor  Burgess,  Glasgow,  submitted  that  Mr.  Paulin’s  connection  with 
an  insurance  company  disqualified  him  as  an  impartial  judge  of  the  question. 
Mr.  Paulin  was  really  a representative  of  vested  interests  with  which  they  had 
to  contend.  This  was  a question  which  was  not  going  to  be  settled  by  the  pro- 
tagonists of  the  Friendly  Societies  or  by  insurance  company  experts.  It  would 
be  settled  in  the  long  run  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  of  this  country — by 
the  democracy.  He  opposed  any  contributory  scheme.  A Friendly  Society 
could  deal  with  the  aristocracy  of  the  working  classes.  With  these  he  had 
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nothing  to  do.  His  argument  was  that  in  the  interests  of  the  poorer  workers 
there  should  be  a universal  Old-Age  pension  scheme  to  begin  at  sixty-five  years 
of  age. 

Dr.  Carswell,  Glasgow,  said  that  morality  was  somehow  or  other  bound  up 
with  the  conditions  of  life,  and  with  regard  to  a scheme  which  would  embody 
pensions  to  the  undeserving  no  such  wild  statesmanship  would  meet  with  the 
approval  of  this  country.  His  submission  was  that  the  question  of  providing 
against  want  in  the  case  of  the  deserving  poor  had  not  yet  met  with  an  ade- 
quate solution.  He  supported  the  position  of  the  Friendly  Societies,  looking 
upon  them  as  one  of  the  greatest  movements  of  the  past  century,  and 
he  deprecated  any  scheme  which  might  lead  to  Government  interference 
with  them. 


Treasurer  \V.  S.  Brown,  Edinburgh,  held  that  the  question  had  been  too 
much  looked  at  from  the  political  point  of  view.  It  was  e.xceedingly  desirable 
to  perfect  to  a greater  extent  than  at  present  the  condition  of  things  in  regard 
to  friendly  and  industrial  insurances.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  salvation  of 
the  working  and  labouring  men  was  to  have  more  thrift  than  many  of  them  had 
at  the  present  time.  There  appeared  to  be  a difficulty  in  finding  a suitable 
scheme  that  would  not  diminish  thrift  and  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
He  believed  that  the  Friendly  Societies  had  experienced  enormous  difficulties 
just  because  this  Old-Age  pension  scheme  was  so  much  in  the  air.  The  fact 
that  in  countries  where  Old-Age  pensions  had  been  tried  they  had  not  been 
found  the  complete  success  that  was  expected  was  a good  reason,  in  his  opinion, 
why  we  should  hold  our  hands  at  the  present  time. 


Mr.  Thomas  Wilson,  Edinburgh  Trades  Council,  denied  that  Old-Age  pen- 
sions had  been  forced  upon  the  people  by  the  politicians,  as  had  been  suggested 
by  a previous  speaker.  He  believed  that  if  a practical  scheme  for  a universal 
Old-Age  pension,  on  the  lines  suggested  by  Councillor  Burgess,  were  put 
properly  before  the  country,  it  would  be  adopted. 

The  Rev.  D.  M.  Ross,  Glasgow,  referred  to  the  need  there  was  among  our 
yed  poor  for  an  Old-Age  pension.  He  knew  the  good  Friendly  Societies  did. 

he  granting  of  a subsidy  to  these  under  an  Old-Age  pension  scheme  need  not 
take  away  altogether  the  independence  of  Friendly  Societies.  There  was  a 
problem  in  this  matter  which  a large  number  of  people  felt  must  be  tackled 
and  in  tackling  it,  it  would  not  be  enough  to  think  only  of  the  people  who  were 
looked  after  by  the  Friendly  Societies. 

Ihe  Chairman  said  a good  deal  had  been  said  about  the  attitude  of  the 
politician.  The  politician  was  a good  deal  what  the  people  made  him-like 
people  polmaan-and  the  influence  of  the  electorate  upon  the  politician 

and  of  the  politician  upon  the  people,  was  pretty  much  a mutual  relation. 

1 he  Section  then  adjourned. 
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Friday,  \oth  June  1904 
A.  W.  BLACK,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair 

DISCUSSION  ON  THE  DANISH  AND  GERMAN  SYSTEMS 
OF  OLD-AGE  PENSIONS  AND  RELIEF,  AND 
THEIR  MORAL  AND  ECONOMIC 
EFFECTS 

The  Secretary  read  papers  on  the  Danish  System  by  Miss  Edith  Sellers, 
Sudbury  (p.  130  of  Transactions'),  and  Herr  Niels  Westergaard,  Director  of 
Poor  Relief  and  Hospital  Administration,  Frederiksberg,  Denmark  (p.  137); 
and  on  the  German  System  by  J.  L.  Bashford,  M.A.,  Berlin  (p.  156),  and 
Henry  W.  Wolff,  London  (p.  173). 

Miss  Lees,  Edinburgh,  opened  the  discussion,  followed  by  Mr.  P'.  Rogers, 
London,  who  pointed  out  that  while  in  some  of  the  papers  they  had  very  prac- 
tical, and  occasionally  very  severe,  criticisms  of  the  method  of  old-age  relief, 
there  was  no  attack  on  the  general  principle. 

Mr.  Philip  H.Bagenal,  Inspector  for  the  English  Local  Government  Board, 
said  that  the  papers  could  not  be  taken  as  generally  in  favour  of  old-age 
pensions.  He  was  afraid  we  were  a very  long  way  from  any  old-age  pension 
scheme,  apart  from  one  on  the  contributory  principle,  in  this  country.  The 
financial  aspect  of  the  question  was  the  lion  in  the  path. 


DISCUSSION  ON  THE  SCOTTISH  PRACTICE  AND 
EXPERIENCE  OF  BOARDING-OUT 
AGED  PAUPERS 

A PAPER  on  the  subject  was  read  by  Miss  Ethelinda  Hadwen,  member  of 
Edinburgh  Parish  Council  (p.  183). 

The  discussion  which  followed  was  taken  part  in  by  Miss  Evans,  Inspector 
for  the  English  Local  Government  Board ; Dr.  Smith,  Craigleith  Poorhouse  ; 
Mr.  Stuart,  General  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  Scotland ; 
Mr.  Bentham,  Bradford;  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Boston,  U.S.A. ; Mr.  Bagenal,  Harro- 
gate; Mr.  Hill,  Govan;  Miss  Lees,  Edinburgh;  Mr.  Railton,  London;  Canon 

Stuart ; and  Mr.  Robertson,  Greenock. 

The  Chairman  said  Miss  Hadwen’s  statement  that  there  was  no  boarding- 
out  in  Scotland  was  scarcely  accurate,  as  such  a practice  existed  in  the  north- 
east of  Scotland.  The  question  of  the  proportion  of  nurses  to  patients  in 
poorhouses,  and  of  the  classification  of  inmates,  was  discussed.  Mrs.  Lincoln 
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stated  that  in  America  every  one  was  in  theory  equal,  and  therefore  any  classi- 
fication, even  in  poorhouses,  was  apt  to  be  objected  to  on  principle. 

The  proceedings  terminated  with  votes  of  thanks  to  the  officials  and  others 
who  had  rendered  the  Section  assistance,  and  with  a similar  compliment  to 
Mr.  Black  for  his  services  in  the  chair. 


SECTION  III.— ABLE-BODIED  ADULTS 

First  Meeting,  Wednesday,  ?>th  June  1904 

Sir  CHARLES  CAMERON,  Bart.,  President  of  the  Section, 

IN  THE  Chair  > 

DISCUSSION  ON  VAGRANCY 

An  opening  Address  was  given  by  the  President  (p.  191  of  Transactions), 
after  which  communications  on  the  subject  were  read  by  Mr.  William  Lawson 
Micks,  and  by  Mr.  James  R.  Motion  (see  paper  following  French  Papers  at 
close  of  volume).  These  papers  were  discussed  conjointly. 

Colonel  M ‘Hardy,  Chairman  of  the  Prison  Commissioners  for  Scotland, 
opened  the  discussion.  He  drew  attention  to  the  application  of  the  principles 
of  heredity  to  this  problem,  but  expressed  the  opinion  that  environment  was  a 
more  powerful  factor  in  the  production  of  the  vagrant.  He  urged  that  the 
means  for  the  reduction  of  the  vagrant  class  lie  in  the  education  and  care  of  the 
young. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Brooks,  Lingfield,  spoke  of  the  importance  of  the  segregation  of 
the  feeble  minded  to  prevent  their  reproducing  their  species,  and  also  of  the 
danger  of  tramps  spreading  infection. 

Colonel  Lamb,  Salvation  Army,  criticised  casualty  wards  of  workhouses  and 
other  matters. 

Mr.  Bagenal,  Harrogate,  referred  to  the  absence  of  casualty  wards  in  Scot- 
land. He  described  the  right  of  every  man  on  the  road  in  England  to  demand 
shelter,  as  a humane  law. 

Miss  Gardyne,  Perth,  spoke  regarding  her  experiences  in  a shelter  at  Perth. 
She  urged  the  importance  of  training  of  youth,  and  of  labour  colonies  for  young 
tramps. 

Dr.  Carswell,  Glasgow,  remarked  on  the  opinions  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Prison  Commissioners,  and  of  Mr.  Motion,  that  punishment  was  useless  as  a 
means  of  reformation  of  the  tramp.  He  was  a supporter  of  the  proposal 
that  they  should  set  up  labour  colonies,  not  because  they  would  accomplish 
what  the  prisons  and  the  poorhouses  had  failed  to  accomplish,  and  turn  the 
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incorrigible  into  well-doing  members  of  society,  but  because  he  thought  the 
labour  colony  was  a practicable  scheme  for  at  least  ridding  their  Poor-law 
administration  of  an  intolerable  incubus.  He  also  stated  that  his  experience 
so  far  as  derived  from  an  inebriate  reformatory  was  that  young  adolescents 
were  not  a specially  hopeful  class. 

Miss  Hadwen,  Edinburgh,  spoke  of  the  Detention  of  Poor  Persons  Bill, 
which  was  before  Parliament. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Stevenson,  Glasgow,  expressed  the  opinion  that  vagrancy  was  a 
subject  suitable  for  inquiry  by  a departmental  committee. 

Mr.  Stuart,  Inspector,  Local  Government  Board,  Scotland,  spoke  of  the 
dangers  of  the  dissemination  of  infection  by  tramps. 

Among  subsequent  speakers  were  Mr.  Dott,  Glasgow;  Mr.  Thomson, 
Kilsyth ; and  Mr.  Paterson,  Stirling. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Micks,  in  reply,  stated: — ‘In  saying  that  I found  that  the 
children  of  paupers  became  paupers,  I meant  to  attribute  that  fact  to  their 
environment,  and  not  to  the  principle  of  heredity.  As  regards  the  suggestion 
to  establish  a Labour  Bureau  in  penitentiaries,  I may  say  that  such  peni- 
tentiaries always  give  employment  for  the  girls  who  come  with  their  children. 
The  same  speaker,  I think,  took  exception  to  the  fact  that  I said  nothing  about 
men  contributing  towards  the  support  of  their  illegitimate  children.  Well,  of 
course,  I had  that  in  my  mind,  but  we  find  in  practice  that  it  is  impossible  to  get 
girls  to  give  the  necessary  information.  That  is  the  reason  I did  not  mention 
the  matter.  A lady  spoke  of  the  mother  taking  her  child  with  her ; that  I think 
would  be  the  best  plan  of  all  if  it  could  be  done.  I am  glad  to  hear  it  is  done 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston,  but  in  Ireland  the  feeling  would  be  that  you 
could  not  get  a girl  to  go  out  as  a housemaid  and  cook  and  have  her  child  in 
the  house  with  her.  We  find  servants  coming  to  the  Poorhouse  with  illegitimate 
children.  While  it  is  desirable  that  mother  and  child  should  not  be  separated, 
it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  provide  places  for  both.  One  speaker 
said  care  should  be  taken  not  to  make  it  too  easy  for  a girl  after  the  first  lapse, 
lest  the  idea  get  abroad  that  it  is  easily  got  over.  Well,  that  is  an  objection,  but  ' 
I think  it  would  be  worth  while  trying  the  experiment,  even  although  there  is 
no  very  serious  notion  of  wrong-doing,  and  they  hope  for  immunity.  I was 
interested  in  hearing  an  English  colleague  of  my  own  say  it  was  impossible 
to  shut  up  casual  wards.  I certainly  differ  from  that  opinion.  I think  it  is  most 
desirable  to  close  up  casual  wards  everywhere.  If  a man  is  a bona  fide  labourer 
looking  for  work,  and  is  destitute,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  object  to 
go  to  the  police  with  his  passport  and  get  lodgings  in  a respectable  lodging- 
house.’ 

Mr.  James  R.  Motion,  in  reply,  stated: — ‘I  will  lightly  treat  some  of  the 
points  raised,  as  it  is  impossible  with  the  time  at  our  disposal  for  me  to  go  into 
them  all.  In  the  first  place,  the  statistics  given  in  reference  to  the  convictions 
for  vagrancy  do  not  refer  to  decreased  convictions,  but  to  the  variety  of  pro- 
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cesses  through  which  convictions  are  derived.  The  fewer  convictions  the  more 
vagrants,  thus  showing  the  sympathy  of  the  police  with  the  existing  statutory  law. 
In  the  case  of  a woman  with  her  first  child,  our  experience  is  that  if  we  get  the 
child  adopted  and  boarded  out,  we  never  hear  of  the  woman  again,  while  generally 
when  a woman  leaves  the  Maternity  Ward  taking  her  child  with  her,  she  is  not 
long  in  appearing  with  another.  I agree  with  Colonel  Lamb  that  these  girls 
should  not  be  sent  to  the  Poorhouses,  but  where  can  they  go  ? The  Maternity 
is  filled  with  wives  of  able-bodied  men.  In  this  connection  I may  say  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Glasgow  is  simply  scandalous.  Men  marry,  and  go  on  the  tramp, 
while  their  wives  are  attended  to  in  the  Maternity,  thus  shutting  out  these  girls. 
I quite  approve  of  the  abolition  of  casual  wards.  Of  course  they  are  not 
required  in  Scotland,  but  we  have  able-bodied  poor,  and  they  have  a right  to 
demand  shelter  from  the  Poor  Law  authorities.  I have  very  strong  and  rather 
a variety  of  opinions  on  some  of  these  things.  I would  not  care  though  the 
Night  Asylum  in  Glasgow  was  burned  to  the  ground  to-morrow.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  Night  Asylum  brings  tramps  to  Glasgow,  which  is  simply  overrun 
with  a lot  of  blackguards.  I quite  admit  that  I am  speaking  strongly,  but  I 
speak  from  what  I see  every  day  in  the  case  of  male  applicants  for  admission  to 
our  Poorhouse,  for  they  are  chiefly  men.  Between  1888  and  1904  there  were 
481  men  in  excess  of  women  chargeable  on  the  rates,  while  in  i888  there  were 
345  females  in  excess  of  males.  If  you  analyse  the  cases  under  the  conditions 
set  forth  owing  to  the  unification  of  parishes,  you  will  see  that  these  men  never 
earned  a day’s  pay  in  their  lives.  There  are  scoundrels  of  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  years  of  age  who  come  unblushing  asking  for  relief,  and  suffering 
from  venereal  disease.  What  we  want  has  been  defined  in  the  public  press  in 
our  interview  with  the  present  Secretary  for  Scotland,  Mr.  Graham  Murray,  and 
he  has  practically  conceded  it,  that  when  a man  or  woman  becomes  chargeable 
in  the  Poorhouse,  he  should  then  be  taken  to  the  Sheriff,  evidence  led,  and  the 
Sheriff  commit  him  for  a certain  period  back  to  the  Poorhouse.  I am  afraid  to 
enter  into  the  next  question  as  to  boys  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age. 
In  this  connection  I would  advocate  a modified  scheme  of  conscription,  I 
would  send  to  the  recruiting  sergeant  every  young  man  between  the  years  of 
sixteen  and  twenty-four  who  could  not  show  that  he  had  work,  and  endeavour 
to  make  a man  of  him.  I w’ould  deal  not  only  with  the  ordinary  loafer  in  this 
way,  but  with  the  gentleman’s  son  who  loafes.  Labour  colonies  require  to  be 
created,  but  in  speaking  of  labour  colonies  we  must  not  think  of  luxurious 
mansions.  Then  in  regard  to  smallpox  and  isolation,  we  have  had  rases 
during  the  late  epidemic  in  Glasgow  coming  from  model  lodging-houses  in  all 
quarters,  and  the  only  way  we  could  check  these  cases  coming  for  relief  was  to 
station  a man  at  the  entrance  to  detect  them  and  place  them  in  an  isolation  room. 

I had  an  officer  who  checked  eight  separate  cases  that  had  been  allowed  to  go  in 
among  a dozen  men  and  women  who  were  applying  for  relief.  Imagine  a man 
with  smallpox  so  marked  that  his  face  looked  like  a harled  wall,  walking 
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through  the  streets  of  Glasgow  and  coming  for  admission  to  the  Poorhouse. 
Fancy  at  this  time  of  day  and  in  the  present  state  of  education  that  such  a 
thing  should  exist ! The  police  and  magistrates  don’t  do  their  duty.  There  are 
hundredweights  of  statutes  lying  in  public  departments  unopened  and  un- 
exercised, and  it  is  a crying  disgrace  to  the  public  administration  of  this 
country  that  such  a state  of  matters  should  exist.  There  is,  for  instance, 
sufficient  power  under  the  Glasgow  Police  Statutes  and  the  ordinary  Burgh 
Police  Statutes  of  this  country  to  deal  effectually  with  this  class  of  people 
without  further  legislation.  I do  not  understand  who  is  to  blame,  but  un- 
doubtedly you  will  admit  with  me  that  there  is  blame  somewhere  for  the 
condition  of  affairs.  I am  sorry  that  a colleague  of  mine  should  pass  any 
strictures  upon  the  Local  Government  Board.  I think  the  Local  Government 
Board,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  a credit  to  the  country.  The  widower  of 
seventy  was  very  badly  advised  when  he  did  not  pursue  the  question  of  the 
Agents  for  the  Poor  giving  him  assistance  to  prosecute  his  family,  and  the 
Inspector  ought  to  have  directed  his  energies  to  enabling  the  man  to  secure 
assistance  from  his  family  rather  than  blame  the  Local  Government  Board. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  case  of  a deserted  wife.  Deserted  wives  have 
a tendency  to  increase  enormously  in  number  when  outdoor  relief  is  afforded, 
and  it  would  no  doubt  be  an  enormous  advantage  to  the  husbands  to  know 
that  if  they  took  a six  months’  holiday,  their  wives  would  meanwhile  be  well 
looked  after  by  the  parish.’ 


Second  Meeting,  Thursday,  <^th  June  1904 
Sir  CHARLES  CAMERON,  Bart.,  in  the  Chair 

DISCUSSION  ON  CRIMINALS 

Communications  were  read  by  Colonel  M‘Hardy  (p.  201  of  Transactions'), 
Mr.  Forsyth  Grant  (p.  205),  the  Rev.  Robert  Blair,  D.D.  (p.  209),  and  Dr. 
M'Naughtan  (p.  213).  These  papers  were  discussed  conjointly. 

Mr.  Blyth  Martin,  Dundee,  described  an  analysis  of  tlie  habitual  offenders 
of  Dundee,  showing  that  the  larger  number  of  them  are  fit  for  labour  in  a 
colony  or  institution.  What  he  advocated  was  that  prison  treatment  of  that 
class  of  offender  should  be  abolished,  that  prisons  should  be  reserved  for  those 
who  have  deliberately  resolved  to  live  by  crime,  and  that  those  physically  fit 
for  work  should  be  sent  to  reformatorie.s,  labour  colonies,  and  Magdalene 
institutions. 

Colonel  Lamb,  Salvation  Army,  stated  with  regard  to  Colonel  M ‘Hardy’s 
paper  that  he  thought  bad  housing,  want  of  Sabbath  observance,  and 
bad  feeding  should  have  been  included  as  power-factors  in  the  creation  of 


the  criminal.  He  criticised  Dr.  Blair’s  paper  by  stating  that  he  thought 
Dr.  Blair  should  put  as  the  first  object  of  punishment  the  treatment  of  the 
criminal  and  not  the  protection  of  society.  He  dissented  from  the  views 
e.xpressed  in  Mr.  Grant’s  paper,  stating  that  his  experience  was  that  criminals 
as  a class  were  not  lazy,  and  that  work  alone  was  not  the  only  requisite  of 
punishment.  He  advocated  that  punishment  should  be  deterrent. 

Rev.  John  White,  Shettleston,  spoke  about  the  number  of  imprisonments 
for  petty  offences  in  Scotland,  and  advocated  time  being  allowed  for  the 
payment  of  fines.  Mr.  White  also  pointed  out  how  the  principles  stated  by 
Mr.  Grant  could  not  on  account  of  the  short  sentences  in  Scotland  be 
widely  applied. 

Dr.  Haddon,  Rev.  J.  L.  Brooks,  Miss  Gardyne,  Mr.  Miller,  and  Miss 
Hadwen  also  joined  in  the  discussion. 

Colonel  M'Hardy  in  his  reply  said : — ‘ I listened  with  much  interest  to 
Mr.  Forsyth  Grant’s  remarks.  It  is  impossible  to  say  anything  new  about 
prisons.  I have  never  heard  anything  new  for  five  or  six  years;  consequently 
there  is  not  one  thing  that  has  not  been  spoken  about  probably  decades  ago. 
In  regard  to  the  development  of  work,  I have  as  an  old  Royal  Engineer  employed 
working-men  all  my  life,  and  I can  say  that  we  have  developed  work  in  our 
prisons  as  far  as  possible  under  existing  circumstances.  I have  been  in  prisons 
where  work  was  what  I might  call  the  sole  feature  of  the  establishment.  In 
the  prison  of  Baltimore  in  Maryland,  you  will  see  one  of  the  largest  shoe 
factories  in  the  world.  In  Ohio  there  is  brush-making  carried  on  with 
machinery  of  the  very  latest  design.  The  prisoners  have  not  time  to  look  up 
as  you  pass.  They  are  working  every  day  and  night.  But  as  to  the  result  of 
reclamation  I cannot  speak.  I need  scarcely  say  that  in  this  empire  we  would 
have  a good  many  questions  raised  before  we  had  an  enormous  establishment 
for  making  shoes  and  brushes  in  our  prisons,  as  it  would  compete  with  the 
trade  market  outside.  But  we  are  doing,  and  have  done,  I can  assure  you, 
all  that  we  can  under  present  conditions  to  employ  the  prisoners  usefully.  A 
good  deal  has  been  said  about  teaching  them  trades.  We  try  to  do  that  as 
far  as  we  can,  but  I think  there  is  a general  misconception  about  what  learning 
a trade  means.  Some  people  think  you  can  learn  a trade  in  a few  months, 
or  at  least  in  a year  or  so.  That  is  an  impossibility.  I think  it  requires  as 
much  intelligence  and  knowledge  and  application  to  make  a man  a first  class 
tradesman  as  it  does  to  make  him  a professional  man.  There  is  no  short  road 
to  excellency  in  trade  any  more  than  there  is  in  any  of  the  professions  of  the 
country,  and  if  people  think  that  you  can  take  a man  with  possibly  a very 
limited  mental  gift  to  begin  with  and  in  a few  months  turn  him  into  a trades- 
man, I say  it  is  impossible  and  can  never  be  done.  You  require,  first,  a very 
keen  intelligence,  and  you  require  also  a very  considerable  number  of  years 
before  a man  could  be  styled  a first-class  tradesman  of  any  kind.  I speak  with 
the  greatest  confidence  in  the  matter.  In  fact  Mr.  Grant’s  desires  reminded 
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me  of  a story  which  I dare  say  you  have  all  heard.  There  was  a member  of  a 
church  who  was  always  criticising  the  clergy,  and  saying  how  much  better  he 
could  do  this  and  that,  including  preaching.  One  day  the  clergyman  did  not 
turn  up,  so  the  Session  insisted  that  this  man  should  preach.  He  got  into  the 
pulpit,  was  silent  for  a very  considerable  time,  and  then  at  last  said,  “ If  any  of 
you  think  you  can  preach,  you  had  better  come  up  here  and  try  it.”  With 
regard  to  what  Colonel  Lamb  has  said  about  housing,  I have  made  no  par- 
ticular inquiries,  but  of  this  I am  perfectly  certain  that  the  housing  was  all  of 
a very  moderate  character,  and  in  a great  many  cases  I am  sorry  to  say  the 
worst  class  of  model  lodging-houses.  When  you  get  lower  down  still  to  the 
tramp  and  the  wanderer,  it  is  a case  of  the  vagabond  under  the  stairs.  In  regard 
to  their  church-going  character,  I did  look  that  up,  and  I am  sorry  to  say  that 
I found  that  in  those  cases  occurring  in  places  where  people  were  well  brought 
up — I am  speaking  of  one  town  in  particular — most  of  them  told  us  they  had 
been  attending  Sunday  schools.  It  was  a very  melancholy  record.  It  is  printed, 
so  that  any  one  can  read  it.  The  good  they  got  at  Sunday  school  had  vanished, 
I do  not  know  why ; I am  sorry  I can  give  no  better  evidence  on  that  point. 
In  the  town  I refer  to  they  had  been  sent  more  regularly  to  the  Sunday  school 
than  to  the  church.  In  regard  to  feeding  I do  not  know  if  Colonel  Lamb 
suggested  that  the  result  of  their  want  of  reformation  was  that  we  did  not  feed 
them  sufficiently  well.  (Colonel  Lamb — ‘No.’)  But  if  we  can  stop  their  career 
by  feeding  them  well,  we  certainly  do  that,  because  we  have  probably  the  most 
scientific  and  full  diet  I think  there  is  in  this  country.  It  has  been  elaborated 
by  Dr.  Dunlop  after  long  and  most  careful  research,  and  I think  if  you  saw  the 
diet  you  would  admit  that  if  reformation  is  delayed  it  is  not  for  want  of 
sufficient  food.  I was  asked  about  the  value  of  the  evidence  that  I collected. 
Well,  we  instructed  the  governors  at  the  different  prisons,  before  they  began  to 
take  their  account,  how  they  should  set  about  it,  but  of  course  there  was  no 
time  to  verify  each  case  to  see  if  the  statement  made  was  actually  true.  One’s 
experience,  however,  from  talking  to  thousands  of  people  in  prison  is  that  they 
do  not  as  a rule  deceive  you  about  these  elemental  facts.  I do  not  think  they 
wish  to  tell  any  lies  in  the  matter.’ 

Mr.  G.  J.  Forsyth  Grant,  in  the  course  of  his  reply,  stated, — ‘ I have  only  to 
say  with  regard  to  any  observations  that  have  been  made  in  reference  to  my 
paper,  that  I think  most  of  the  speakers  seem  to  agree  with  what  I have  said. 
There  are  two,  however,  with  which  I think  I can  join  issue.  One  was 
Colonel  Lamb,  and  the  other  Colonel  M'Hardy.  I think  Colonel  Lamb 
derided,  so  to  speak,  what  I say,  that  the  sole  object  of  imprisonment  was  the 
protection  of  the  community  and  personal  property.  I wanted  to  hear  what 
his  object  was,  but  I am  sorry  that  I did  not  quite  follow  what  it  was.  He 
talked  of  hitting  a child  to  reform  him  or  something  to  that  effect.  I would 
like  to  ask,  would  he  wish  us  to  introduce  the  cat  into  our  prisons  to  reform 
the  prisoners?  If  that  is  his  object,  I certainly  do  not  agree  with  him. 
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Perhaps  his  object  is  to  reform  the  prisoners.  I think  if  he  will  read  what  I 
said  he  will  find,  if  that  is  his  object,  that  I have  no  disagreement  with  him. 
I wish  to  reform  them,  but  I said  I think  the  best  means  of  reforming  them 
is  to  give  them  work.  I find  myself  also  at  issue  with  Colopel  M'Hardy. 
He  told  a rather  funny  story  about  a member  of  the  congregation  going  up  to 
the  pulpit,  and  after  some  time  saying  that  any  one  who  thought  he  could 
preach  had  better  come  up  and  try.  That  was  perhaps  pointed  to  me  as 
trying  to  reform  our  prisons.  Well,  all  I can  say  is  that  all  I put  forward  as 
to  what  I should  wish  to  be  done  in  regard  to  our  prisons  is  already  being 
done  with  the  very  best  results  in  Germany,  France,  Spain,  Ireland,  and  India. 
Colonel  M'Hardy  told  us  to  try,  and  Mr.  Miller,  in  his  able  remarks,  said  we 
should  try,  and  I only  hope  we  will.’ 


Third  Meeting,  Friday,  \oth  June  1904 
Sir  CHARLES  CAMERON,  Bart.,  in  the  Chair 

DISCUSSION  ON  MODEL  LODGING  HOUSES 

Sir  Samuel  Chisholm,  LL.D.,  Glasgow,  read  a communication  on  Model 
Lodging-Houses,  Pro  and  Con  (p.  222  of  Transactions). 

Dr.  Chalmers,  Glasgow,  discussed  this  paper  by  showing  the  large  social 
question  at  issue,  and  pointing  out  how  lodging-houses  receive  many  of  the 
same  classes  as  drift  between  poorhouse  and  prison. 

Miss  Gardyne,  Perth,  spoke  of  the  evils  that  were  due  to  the  lower  class  of 
common  lodging-houses,  and  advocated  the  formation  of  a trust  to  start 
labourers’  homes,  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  soldiers’  and  sailors’  homes.  She 
also  adversely  criticised  the  laxness  of  the  Scottish  law  on  debt,  pointing  out 
that  it  was  very  hard  on  widows  and  other  respectable  persons  who  catered  for 
the  lodging  of  the  labouring  classes. 

Mr.  Motion,  Glasgow,  spoke  of  one  evil  tendency  of  model  lodging-houses, 
and  that  was,  to  facilitate  the  desertion  of  wives  by  husbands.  He  also  pointed 
out  how  much  better  are  the  properly  conducted  model  lodging-houses,  such  as 
exist  in  Glasgow,  than  the  general  class  of  common  lodging-house,  and  quoted 
instances  of  the  latter  to  show  how  bad  they  could  be.  His  conclusion  was 
that  model  lodging-houses,  within  limits,  are  a good  thing,  but  beyond  those 
limits  they  may  do  harm. 

Colonel  Lamb  and  Mr.  P.  Maxton,  Glasgow,  also  took  part  in  the 
discussion. 
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DISCUSSION  ON  TREATMENT  OF  INEBRIATES 

Communications  on  the  treatment  of  inebriety  were  read  by  Dr.  Donald, 
Invernith  Inebriate  Retreat,  Fife  (p.  228  of  Transactions),  by  Dr.  Carswell, 
Glasgow  (p.  198). 

Councillor  Burges,  Glasgow,  opened  the  discussion  of  these  papers  by  dis- 
agreeing with  both,  in  that  he  was  an  advocate  for  the  drug  treatment  of 
inebriety,  and  advised  that  a certain  proprietary  remedy  should  have  a 
wider  trial. 

Dr.  Sutherland,  Edinburgh,  spoke  of  how,  in  his  opinion,  many  inebriates 
could  be  treated  in  rural  homes,  and  better  treated  there  than  in  institutions. 
If  they  escaped  once  or  twice,  as  they  readily  might  do,  they  would  simply 
return  to  their  city  haunts,  and  fall  again  into  the  hands  of  the  authorities,  who 
would  have  power  to  deal  with  them ; and  if  Girgenti  was  as  costly  as  stated, 
there  was  still  the  island  of  Shuna,  with  its  wall  of  water,  to  which  to  send 
them,  and  this  step,  he  was  satisfied,  would  be  an  inexpensive  experiment. 

Dr.  Branthwaite,  London,  who  was  speaking  from  enormous  experience, 
disagreed  with  the  previous  speaker,  stating  that  no  inebriates  committed  under 
the  Inebriates’  Acts  in  England  were  such  as  could  be  properly  treated  at 
home,  and  he  defended  institutional  treatment  for  them. 

Dr.  Nicholson,  London,  drew  attention  to  the  difference  of  the  inebriate 
proper  from  the  occasional  drunkard,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  habitual 
inebriety  is  a disease.  He  also  advocated  institutional  treatment. 

Mr.  Campbell,  Paisley,  spoke  of  how  mission  work  could  do  a vast  amount 
of  good  among  those  who  were  not  bad  enough  for  institutions. 

Colonel  Lamb,  Salvation  Army,  spoke  of  the  power  of  personal  influence 
in  the  reformation  of  the  drunkard. 

Dr.  Craufurd  Dunlop,  Edinburgh,  stated  as  his  opinion  that  institutional 
treatment  was  necessary,  and  that  drug  cures  were  worthless,  and  he  based  his 
opinion  on  the  fact  that  institutions  could  publish  results,  while  drug-cure 
places  could  only  make  bald  assertions.  He  quoted  facts  recorded  by  the 
Departmental  Committee  over  which  Sir  Charles  Cameron  presided. 

Dr.  Haddon,  Roxburgh,  stated  that  in  his  opinion  vegetable  diet  might  be 
treated  as  a remedy  for  inebriety. 

Dr.  Wilson,  Edinburgh,  spoke  regarding  the  necessity  of  there  being  legal 
power  for  the  enforcing  of  early  treatment  of  the  inebriate. 

The  proceedings  were  terminated  by  a vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Charles 
Cameron  for  having  presided  at  each  of  the  meetings  of  the  Section. 
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General  Meeting,  Wednesday,  ^th  June  1904 
Sir  CHARLES  CAMERON,  Bart.,  in  the  Chair 

DISCUSSION  ON  LABOUR  COLONIES 

Communications  were  read  by  Mr.  D.  M.  Stevenson,  Gargow  (p.  371  of 
Transactions)-,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Brooks,  Lingfield,  Surrey  (p.  214);  and  Colonel 
D.  C.  Lamb,  of  the  Salvation  Army  (p.  356).  These  papers  were  discussed 
conjointly. 

The  Master  of  Polwarth,  among  other  matters,  spoke  of  the  great  import- 
ance of  labour  colonies,  especially  for  young  persons.  He  expressed  the 
opinion  that  elaborate  buildings  and  heavy  establishment  expenses  were  un- 
necessary. 

Mr.  Bagenal,  Harrogate,  Inspector  for  the  English  Local  Government 
Board,  criticised  the  scheme  of  provision  of  labour  colonies  by  parish  councils 
on  the  grounds  of  expense,  claiming  that  the  cost  of  providing  a proficient 
staff  would  be  a heavy  burden. 

Rev.  John  White,  Shettleston,  spoke  of  how  power  of  compulsory  detention 
would  be  essential  to  make  any  system  of  labour  colonies  a success,  more 
especially  was  this  the  case  when  dealing  with  discharged  prisoners. 

Dr.  Marie,  Paris,  emphasised  the  necessity  of  recognising  the  difference 
between  the  physically  unfit  and  the  morally  unfit.  In  France  the  labour 
colonies  did  not  provide  work  for  an  unlimited  period,  but  only  until  the  inmates 
were  able  to  obtain  a situation.  The  labour  colony  was  a re-education. 

Dr.  Haddon,  Dr.  Jules  Morel,  Mr.  Burgwin,  and  Mr.  Bentham  also  took 
part  in  the  discussion. 

Colonel  Lamb,  in  replying,  stated, — ‘ I shall  try  to  cover  the  ground  opened 
up  by  Mr.  Bagenal,  because  I am  looking  at  the  question  from  a practical 
standpoint.  All  I think  the  Government  Inspector  needs  is  a little  more 
courage.  We  have  got  him  down  to  accepting  the  principle,  and  we  can  leave 
the  rest  to  the  Committee.  With  regard  to  the  cost,  I am  afraid  I tried  to  put 
too  much  into  the  paper,  but  ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  colony  the 
balance-sheets  have  been  published  by  those  accountants  who  audit  the  Mid- 
land Railway,  and  you  can  draw  your  own  deductions.  If  there  is  any  one 
incapable  of  putting  figures  together  you  may  employ  an  accountant.  With 
regard  to  the  city  colony,  where  we  have  200  men  at  work,  the  net  cost  is 
2S.  3d.  per  week  per  man,  less  the  interest  on  the  capital  and  less  depreciation, 
and  when  we  remember  that  for  rates  and  taxes  in  London  we  pay  on  some- 
thing like  ;^8ooo  in  these  institutions,  that  will  give  you  an  idea  that  we  hold 
our  own  against  very  great  odds.  Then  again  we  have  laid  it  down  as  not 
exactly  an  essential  to  success  that  the  work  must  be  done  by  religious  institu- 
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tions.  The  ratepayer’s  risks  are  known  to  a penny.  We  will  take  so  many  men 
on  at  so  much  per  week,  whether  it  is  5s.  or  los.  I agree  mth  Mr.  Bagenal 
that  anything  that  savours  of  another  State  institution,  whether  it  is  a Board 
of  Guardians  or  County  Council,  will  be  looked  upon  with  a good  deal  of 
suspicion.  With  regard  to  salaries,  unfortunately  I have  not  to  pay  any  income 
tax  on  mine,  and  I leave  it  there.  Then  it  may  interest  you  to  know  that  the 
Bill  that  is  now  before  the  House  of  Commons  under  the  care  of  Sir  John 
Gorst  has  been  approved  of  by  the  Law  Association  that  is  appointed  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  the  County  Councils  and  the  rates.  They  have  approved 
of  that  Bill  in  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers.  I am  satisfied  that  whenever  the 
Poor  Law  people  care  to  unite  with  us,  and  look  upon  it  seriously,  this  waste, 
and  the  way  these  people  play  upon  the  ratepayers,  will  soon  cease.  We  have 
taken  a good  number  of  men  from  the  Poor  Law  authorities,  and  have  40  or 
50  from  them  at  Hadleigh,  and  whenever  the  ratepayers  make  up  their  minds 
that  they  are  going  to  have  done  with  this  the  thing  will  cease.’ 

Rev.  J.  L.  Brooks,  in  his  reply,  stated  : ‘ I gave  a very  detailed  account  of 
cost,  but  will  have  pleasure  in  repeating  it.  I should  like  first  to  answer  the 
lady’s  question  as  to  epileptics.  No ; they  are  not  mixed.  They  are  all  chil- 
dren in  Lingfield,  and  in  school  or  in  industrial  classes,  two  or  three  fields 
away  from  anybody  else,  and  the  charge  is  12s.  6d.  a week.  With  regard  to 
my  friends  from  Bradford,  I am  quite  prepared  to  have  compulsion  at  Ling- 
field,  and  detention  given  by  penal  powers.  I am  prepared  for  that,  as  far  as 
I am  concerned.  I do  not  believe  that  the  Guardians  can  get  equal  results. 
I have  said  that  the  average  upkeep  from  first  to  last  has  been  9s.  per  week  per 
man.  That  pays  for  capital  expenses  and  interest  on  the  money  involved,  as 
well  as  for  the  superintendents  and  food  and  clothing  Everything  there  is 
simple,  as  indeed  it  ought  to  be.  You  never  ought  to  put  these  men  to  handi- 
cap virtuous  labour  under  any  circumstances  whatever.  I think  the  men  we 
get  from  London  must  surely  be  the  worst  men  in  the  world,  savage  or  civilised. 
The  men  we  have  from  Liverpool  are  much  more  easily  dealt  with,  and  they 
can  do  more  than  any  men  from  London.  A great  deal  depends  upon  the 
guardians  who  select  these  men.  They  generally  select  those  that  cannot  do 
anything  themselves — useless  and  helpless.’ 

Mr.  Stevenson  said  in  replying : ‘ I stated  that  our  place  is  so  small  that 
the  cost  is  very  much  greater  than  at  Hadleigh,  or  at  Lingfield,  or  in  Germany. 
In  Germany  the  cost  came  to  a mark  a day,  and  that  did  not  allow  for 
improved  value  of  property.  At  Midlocharbriggs  we  paid  jQtooo  for  a little 
farm.  We  have  150  acres  of  arable  land,  40  acres  reclaimed  moss  land,  and 
300  acres  of  unreclaimed  moss  land,  and  it  costs  a good  deal  more  than  a 
mark  a day.  If  we  went  to  the  market  we  would  sell  it  at  a great  deal  more 
money  than  it  cost.  The  cost  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  size.  I think  that 
Colonel  Lamb  has  given  us  figures  to  satisfy  any  one  who  wished  to  understand 
the  subject.  Till  we  find  the  report  of  this  Government  Committee  we  won’t 


be  able  to  tackle  it  as  a practical  scheme.  And  in  the  meantime  I think 
Lingfield  and  the  Salvation  Army  are  demonstrating  what  can  be  done,  and 
what  we  ought  to  be  trying  to  do.’ 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 

{Set  also  Discussion  on  Vagrancy,  page  401.) 

SECTION  IV.— SICK  ADULTS 

Wednesday,  %th  June  1904 

MALCOLM  MORRIS,  F.R.C.S.E.,  President  of  the  Section,  in  the  Chair 

DISCUSSION  ON  THE  MEANS  OF  HOME  ATTENDANCE 
ON  PARTURIENT  WOMEN  IN  LARGE  CENTRES 

Papers  on  the  subject  were  contributed  by  Professor  Sinclair,  M.D.,  Manchester 
(p.  244  of  Transactions)',  Mary  Scharlieb,  M.D.,  London  (p.  252);  Professor 
Jardine,  M.D.,  Glasgow  (p.  258);  and  Madame  Boulier,  Paris  (p.  204  of 
French  Papers). 

Professor  Stephenson,  Aberdeen,  referred  to  the  successful  method  which 
was  employed  in  Aberdeen,  where  practically  all  the  midwifery  work  among 
the  poorer  classes  was  under  the  superintendence  of  the  maternity  institution. 
Midwives  were  gradually  dying  out.  They  were  paid  for  each  case  they  registered, 
but  were  under  the  supervision  of  the  maternity  matron.  He  advocated  the 
establishment  of  a class  of  women,  not  to  undertake  the  maternity  nurses’  work, 
but  trained  to  look  after  the  domestic  affairs  and  general  comfort  of  lying-in 
patients. 

Dr.  Berry  Hart,  Edinburgh,  thought  the  large  proportion  of  inflammatory 
and  prolapse  conditions  following  labour  among  the  poor,  as  compared  with 
the  well-to-do  classes  showed  that  the  attendance  given  the  former  during  their 
confinement  could  not  be  considered  satisfactory.  We  required  more  careful 
training  of  students  and  midwives  in  regard  to  labour  management  and  for  this 
our  hospitals  were  insufficient  in  number  and  our  dispensaries  not  organised 
efficiently  enough.  Most  foreign  hospitals  and  our  own  rotunda  showed  us 
what  might  be  done  towards  greater  efficiency.  In  particular  the  women  them- 
selves required  education  in  many  points ; they  should  be  taugbt  to  take  care 
of  themselves  during  pregnancy,  to  look  ahead  and  prepare  financially  for  their 
labours,  and  above  all  to  take  longer  rest  during  the  lying-in  period.  They 
should  be  encouraged  to  consult  their  future  medical  attendant  early  in  pregnancy 
so  that  morbid  conditions  might  be  attended  to.  Too  often  help  was  just 
summoned  when  labour  came  on,  and  frequently  serious  complications,  which 
might  have  been  provided  for  earlier,  were  discovered  for  the  first  time.  A 
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striking  instance  of  this  was  in  regard  to  eclampsia  where  the  examination  of 
the  urine  during  pregnancy  gave  timely  warning.  In  drawing  attention  to  this 
and  similar  points,  this  debate  would  have,  he  felt  sure,  far-reaching  results. 

Dr.  Oliphant,  Glasgow,  agreed  with  Professor  Stephenson  in  insisting  upon 
the  urgent  need  of  providing  a caretaker  for  poor  lying-in  women.  Many 
people  were  too  poor  or  too  improvident  to  pay  for  the  service  of  such  women, 
so  that  the  scheme  could  not  be  entirely  self-supporting.  He  advised  the 
organisation  of  the  charity  on  a big  scale,  by  some  such  comprehensive  scheme 
as  the  Elberfeld  system.  By  the  dividing  of  large  towns  into  districts,  every 
poor  household  was  in  touch  with  the  central  organisation,  and  any  overlapping 
of  charities  was  thus  prevented. 

Dr.  Elsie  Inglis,  Edinburgh,  supported  the  establishment  of  branches  under 
the  supervision  of  the  main  Maternity  Hospital,  so  that  poor  lying-in  women 
might  obtain  help  more  rapidly. 

Dr.  Jessie  Macgregor,  Edinburgh,  spoke  of  the  need  for  a woman  to  look 
after  the  household,  and  also  of  the  necessity  for  prospective  mothers  looking 
after  themselves  before  the  baby  arrives. 

Mrs.  Chalmers  Watson,  Edinburgh,  spoke  of  her  experience  in  the  working 
of  a large  maternity  charity  in  the  East  End  of  London.  Here  there  were  no 
students,  but  the  work  was  done  by  trained  midwives  who  took  pupils  with 
them  to  the  cases,  all  being  under  the  control  of  the  maternity.  The  patients 
paid  a small  sum  to  the  hospital  for  the  services  of  the  nurses,  and  in  difficult 
cases  the  resident  obstetrician  was  summoned. 

Dr.  Oliphant  Nicholson,  Edinburgh,  speaking  of  his  obstetrical  work  at  the 
New  Town  Dispensary,  said  that  he  insisted  upon  all  patients  presenting  them- 
selves for  examination  shortly  before  labour,  in  order  that  any  untoward 
symptoms  might  be  noted  and  measures  taken  accordingly, 

Madame  Boulier  spoke  of  the  work  done  in  Paris. 

The  Chairman  in  his  closing  remarks  commented  on  the  unanimity  which 
had  characterised  the  discussion. 


Thursday,  gth  June  1904 

MALCOLM  MORRIS,  F.R.C.S.E.,  IN  the  Chair 

DISCUSSION  ON  THE  ORGANISATION  OF  HOME 
TREATMENT  OF  PULMONARY 
TUBERCULOSIS 

There  was  before  the  meeting  the  President’s  opening  address  on  the  subject 
(p.  236  of  Tra?isactions),  and  papers  were  contributed  by  Dr.  Philip,  Edin- 
burgh (p.  263);  Dr.  Calmette,  Lille  (p.  274);  Dr.  Jane  H.  Walker,  London 
(P-  277),  and  Dr.  Papillon,  Paris  (French  Papers,  p.  73). 


The  President,  in  opening  the  discussion,  said  that  in  the  fight  against 
Tuberculosis  during  the  last  few  years  special  stress  had  been  laid  upon 
particular  features  of  the  campaign.  There  had  been  energetic  advancement  of 
sanatorium  treatment ; they  had  had  papers  illustrating  methods  of  treatment 
from  other  points  of  view,  but  he  ventured  to  say  that  during  the  whole  of  the 
campaign  there  had  not  been  a paper  up  to  the  present  time  which  so  com- 
pletely included  all  sides  of  the  question  as  Dr.  Philip’s  had  done. 

It  was  not  a paper  of  mere  theory  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done,  but  was 
founded  upon  the  experience  of  work  which  had  been  done.  It  appeared  to 
him,  as  one  much  interested  in  this  particular  movement,  as  a great  national, 
or  rather  international  question,  that  when  a man  in  a particular  city  had 
carried  out  a definite  piece  of  work,  and  could  show  the  results  he  has  obtained, 
in  what  might  be  called — not  using  the  word  in  a light  manner — in  an 
amateurish  way,  that  they  had  a strong  right  to  demand  that  in  the  future  the 
thing  should  be  carried  out  officially.  If  the  Section  desired  to  do  something 
which  would  be  of  permanent  service  in  connection  with  this  important  subject, 
he  would  ask  them,  at  the  end  of  the  meeting,  to  pass  a resolution  placing  on 
record  their  view,  in  accordance  with  what  Dr.  Philip  had  suggested,  that  the 
time  had  come  when  municipal  and  other  authorities  in  every  community 
should  organise  such  a scheme  as  he  had  shown  in  his  paper  to  be 
practicable. 

Professor  Lindsay,  Belfast,  expressed  his  sense  of  the  value  of  Dr.  Philip’s 
opening  remarks.  He  thought  that  the  scheme  therein  outlined  contained  the 
germ  of  a feasible,  useful,  and  inexpensive  reform.  The  number  of  consump- 
tives in  the  British  Isles  was  probably  not  less  than  300,000,  and  the  number 
of  beds  available  for  their  treatment  in  sanatoria  and  similar  institutions  was 
certainly  under  3000,  namely,  one  per  cent.  Hence  the  clamant  need  for 
organising  home  treatment. 

In  Belfast  the  municipal  authorities  had  recently  taken  two  important  steps  ; 
they  had  appointed  two  female  inspectors  to  visit  amongst  the  homes  of  the 
poor,  and  instruct  them  in  the  elements  of  hygiene;  they  had  also  arranged  for 
the  free  examination  of  sputum  at  the  Queen’s  College  Pathological  Laboratory, 
thereby  facilitating  early  diagnosis.  Home  treatment  of  Pulmonary  Tuber- 
culosis fell  under  two  heads — prophylactic  and  curative.  VVe  must  teach  that 
the  danger  from  sputum  is  real,  but  preventible,  that  if  the  consumptive  is 
careful  as  to  cleanliness  and  disposal  of  sputum,  he  is  not  necessarily  a source 
of  danger  to  his  friends.  Again,  no  one  should  occupy  a room  recently  in 
possession  of  a consumptive  unless  strict  disinfection  has  been  practised. 

How  far  can  the  hygienic  principles  inculcated  at  sanatoria  be  brought  to 
bear  in  the  homes  of  the  poor  ? Official  inspection,  district  visitors,  nurses, 
clergy,  and  others,  must  be  induced  to  spread  the  light.  Pure  air  is  the  first 
requisite  for  successful  treatment  of  consumption,  we  must  endeavour  to  prevent 
air  pollution.  The  provision  of  air  spaces  in  crowded  quarters,  the  prevention 
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of  overcrowding,  are  most  important  points;  shelters  might  be  made  available 
in  city  life.  Attention  must  be  devoted  to  educating  public  opinion  and  train- 
ing the  young  in  elementary  hygiene.  Central  bureaux,  such  as  that  advocated 
by  Dr.  Philip  for  the  co-ordinating  of  agencies  and  dissemination  of  information, 
were  matters  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  fight  must  be  undertaken  in  no 
forlorn  spirit,  the  Tuberculosis  rate  had  already  notably  fallen,  and  ultimate 
victory  was  certain. 

Dr.  Gulland,  Edinburgh,  spoke  of  the  valuable  work  which  was  being  done 
by  the  Victoria  Dispensary  in  Edinburgh,  the  numbers  of  people  who  were 
•greatly  benefited  by  the  advice  and  treatment  received  there.  He  considered 
that  Dr.  Philip  had  more  than  made  out  a sufficient  case  for  the  establishment, 
of  such  dispensaries  in  all  large  centres  of  population.  Such  institutions  would 
do  much  to  educate  the  public  mind,  which  after  all  was  the  main  way  in 
which  we  could  hope  to  cope  with  Tuberculosis.  Information  should  be  given 
to  those  actually  affected,  and  compulsory  notification  should  be  adopted, 
which  of  course  would  include  compulsory  disinfection.  People  must  be 
encouraged  to  come  early  to  be  examined. 

Dr.  Ogilvie  Grant,  Inverness,  spoke  of  Tuberculosis  as  he  had  encountered 
it  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  where,  with  abundant  fresh,  pure  air,  one 
would  expect  its  occurrence  to  be  rare.  This  he  attributed  to  the  poor  dwel- 
lings of  the  people,  and  their  ignorance  of  even  the  rudimentary  principles  of 
sanitation.  He  emphasised  the  need  of  education,  tiot  only  of  the  people 
themselves,  but  also  of  the  local  authorities  and  the  legislature. 

Dr.  Caverhill,  Edinburgh,  was  against  the  present  Notification  Act  being 
made  applicable  to  Tuberculosis,  which  differed  from  the  acute  infectious 
disease  from  which  the  patient  entirely  recovered.  He  suggested  a special 
department  under  the  Local  Government  Board,  with  special  officers,  specially 
trained  and  selected  to  deal  with  this  subject. 

Dr.  Stirling,  Perth,  spoke  of  his  work  in  Perth,  and  the  conditions  obtain- 
ing there  in  the  treatment  of  Tuberculosis. 

Dr.  Fraser,  Lichfield,  pointed  out  some  of  the  difficulties  met  with  in  deal- 
ing with  Tuberculosis  in  private  practice.  He  referred  to  the  prevailing  ignor- 
ance, especially  among  the  poorer  classes,  and  to  the  important  part  which  the 
housing  problem  played  in  the  spread  of  the  disease.  He  desired  the  estab- 
lishment of  Consumption  Colonies,  where  patients  might  become  self- 
supporting. 

Dr.  de  Watteville,  Kingussie,  thought  that  special  efforts  should  be  made  to 
inform  the  public  that  risk  of  infection  attaches  to  the  sputum,  and  practically 
to  that  alone.  He  thought  that  among  many  people  the  idea  was  that  Con- 
sumption was  contagious  by  personal  contact,  as  scarlet  fever,  etc.  In  many 
cases  he  found  this  led  to  great  difficulty  in  phthisical  patients  obtaining 
quarters,  especially  in  country  places. 

Dr.  Philip,  replying,  said  the  occasion  had  been  a particularly  interesting 
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one,  because  some  seventeen  years  ago  any  practical  scheme  of  this  sort  was 
cold-shouldered,  even  by  many  who  should  have  been  inclined,  from  their 
training  and  outlook  in  life,  to  have  another  view.  Then  came  a period  of 
cross-currents  and  cross-purposes,  when  a proposal  was  made  only  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a counter-proposal.  To-day  they  all  appeared  to  be  of  one  mind, 
and  he  desired  to  thank  those  ladies  and  gentlemen  who,  in  continuing  the 
discussion,  had  elaborated  many  of  the  points  of  his  paper.  What  interested 
him  most  was  that  no  one  had  traversed  the  main  lines,  and  he  desired  to 
move  a resolution  as  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  Section. 

The  President,  in  formally  seconding  the  resolution,  said  that,  as  their 
President,  his  sole  desire  was  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  medical  officers  of 
health  all  over  the  country.  He  would  not  for  a moment  do  anything  that 
might  interfere  with  or  handicap  the  splendid  work  which  these  medical  officers 
were  doing.  He  had  not  for  a moment  suggested,  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
desiring  notification,  that  it  should  be  included  under  the  present  Notification 
Act.  Any  such  mixture  would  be  disastrous.  Tuberculosis  stood  absolutely 
by  itself;  it  was  one  of  the  diseases  of  which  they  knew  the  cause,  and  it  ran 
a peculiar  course. 

They  desired  to  carry  out  an  organised  scheme  against  it,  and  wanted  the 
officials  of  the  county  to  assist  them.  By  passing  this  resolution  the  Section 
would  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  authorities.  No  Act  of  Parliament  would 
ever  come  into  force  unless  the  authorities  felt  that  public  opinion  demanded 
it.  No  President  of  a Board  would  initiate  anything,  unless  it  should  come 
from  the  public  themselves.  He  put  the  resolution  before  them  in  order  that, 
by  passing  it,  they  might  strengthen  the  municipal  authorities,  not  oppose 
them,  in  order  that  they  might  in  this  way  express  to  the  authorities  their 
opinion  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  action.  He  did  not  believe  it  would  have 
been  right  to  pass  such  a resolution  five  or  six  years  ago ; it  was  only  the  result 
of  the  experience  of  the  work  of  men  like  Dr.  Philip  that  had  advanced  the 
movement  in  spite  of  checks. 

The  resolution  moved  by  the  President  was  unanimously  adopted.  (See 
Resolution  I.,  page  355.) 


Friday,  lot/i  June  1904 

J.  B.  SUTHERLAND,  S.S.C.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair 

DISCUSSION  ON  THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  HOSPITAL 
AND  HOME  RELIEF  OF  SICK  POOR 

Papers  on  the  subject  were  contributed  by  Professor  Glaister,  Glasgow  (p.  282 
of  Transactions) ; Dr.  Bruce,  Dingwall  (p.  289) ; J.  B.  Sutherland,  S.S.C., 
Edinburgh  (p.  294)  ; Dr  Van  Deventer,  Holland  (p.  296);  Miss  Guthrie 
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Wright,  Edinburgh  (p.  304) ; Miss  Mudd,  London  (p.  307) ; Dr.  Van  Deventer 
(French  Papers,  p.  199). 

Dr.  Clouston,  President,  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh,  stated 
that  in  his  opinion  far  too  many  people  had  just  got  into  the  habit  of  going  to 
the  Infirmary  for  all  ailments.  This  he  considered  in  many  cases  a deteriorat- 
ing tendency,  as  a large  number  of  these  people  were  quite  able  to  pay  for 
medical  advice  at  home.  Young  men  spent  several  years  and  some  hundreds 
of  pounds  in  qualifying  for  the  medical  profession,  and  they  were  willing  to 
work  for  a modest  remuneration.  By  employing  these  practitioners  the 
working-man  got  more  individual  attention  than  by  going  into  any  hospital. 
He  remained  among  his  own  people,  and  more  important  still,  by  paying 
his  way  he  preserved  his  own  self-respect. 

Dr.  James  Ritchie,  Edinburgh,  said  that  he  was  in  entire  sympathy  with 
what  previous  speakers  had  said.  He  was  quite  sure  that  our  present  hospital 
system  tended  to  pauperise  the  people.  He  spoke  of  the  improvidence  of 
many  of  the  working-class,  and  advocated  the  institution  of  some  such  system 
of  insurance  as  obtained  in  Germany.  The  hospital  would  also  benefit,  as  in 
that  case  the  insurance  societies  paid  for  the  patients’  keep  in  hospital. 

Miss  Wade,  Bradford,  stated  that  six  years  on  the  Board  of  Guardians  had 
convinced  her  that  very  few  cases  could  be  satisfactorily  treated  by  home 
relief.  She  would  have  hospitals  open  their  doors  to  all  classes  including 
those  who  could  afford  to  pay.  The  out-patient  department  she  would  like 
to  see  closed,  as  those  who  could  not  afford  a doctor’s  fee  could  always  apply 
to  the  poor  law. 

Miss  Guthrie  Wright,  Edinburgh,  said  there  was  a large  number  of  persons, 
chiefly  women,  who  were  willing  to  receive  skilled  nursing  at  home,  but  who 
would  not  or  could  not  go  to  hospitals. 

Miss  Edith  E.  Mudd,  London,  said  that  careless  administration  of  hospital 
charities  discouraged  thrift  and  independence. 

Dr.  Caverhill,  Edinburgh,  referred  to  the  many  advantages  which  the  sick 
working-man  in  town  possessed  over  the  sick  man  in  the  country.  He  spoke 
of  the  nursing  association  which  had  been  started  in  Roxburgh  and  Hadding- 
tonshire whereby  trained  nurses  were  supplied  to  the  working-class.  These 
people  contributed  an  annual  subscription  of  a few  shillings  (varying  with  rental), 
and  so  much  a week  to  the  association  for  the  nurse’s  services,  should  they  be 
required.  The  nurse  resided  in  the  patient’s  cottage  or  one  near  at  hand,  and 
her  food  and  lodging  were  provided  by  the  sick  person’s  family. 

Dr.  Henry  Clark,  President,  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Glasgow, 
spoke  of  his  experience  in  connection  with  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary.  Two 
points  in  particular  struck  him ; firstly,  that  many  of  their  cases  had  to  be 
sent  out  before  they  were  really  well,  and  while  they  really  required  some 
further  attendance ; secondly,  the  out-patient  departments  were  growing  so 
rapidly  that  the  work  was  of  necessity  done  hastily  and  imperfectly.  The 
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modern  idea  with  regard  to  the  relieving  of  sick  poor  seemed  to  be  taking 
more  and  more  of  an  institutional  character ; he  advocated  the  return  to  the 
home  ideal. 

A resolution  on  the  subject,  proposed  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Philip,  Victoria 
Hospital  for  Consumption,  Edinburgh,  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  will  be 
found  on  page  355. 


SECTION  V.— INSANE  AND  EPILEPTICS 

First  Meeting,  Wednesday,  2>th  June  1904 
The  master  OF  POLWARTH,  President  of  the  Section,  in  the  Chair 

DISCUSSION  ON  HOME  CARE  OF  THE  INSANE  ‘ 

An  opening  address  was  given  by  the  President  (see  p.  313  of  Transactions), 
after  which  papers  were  read  by  Dr.  Alex.  Robertson  (p.  316),  Dr.  Charles 
Macpherson  (p.  321),  Dr.  Conolly  Norman  (see  after  French  Papers  at  close 
of  Volume),  and  Dr.  Van  Andel  (p.  326).  Communications  on  this  subject 
were  also  submitted  by  the  following  writers,  and  wil  be  found  under  French 
Papers  separately  paged  : — Dr.  Marie  (pp.  105,  141,  and  152);  Dr.  Deperon 
(p.  128);  Dr.  Meeus  (pp.  157,  175);  Dr.  Van  Deventer  (pp.  193,  197);  Dr. 
Henri  le  Roux  (p.  212);  and  Dr.  M.  L.  Piqu^  (p.  219).  Dr.  Peeters  of  Gheel 
gave  an  account  of  the  system  in  Belgium,  and  Dr.  Falibois,  Nice,  an  account 
of  the  system  in  France. 

In  the  discussion  following  on  these  papers  the  Rev.  Canon  O’Reilly,  Glasgow, 
said  that  in  his  visitations  of  the  insane  belonging  to  the  Glasgow  Parish  for  the 
last  nine  or  ten  years  he  had  found  that  many  of  the  Guardians,  though 
licensed  by  the  General  Board  of  Lunacy,  were  not  all  that  they  ought  to  be, 
having  no  training.  The  recovery  of  patients  boarded  out  was  equal  to  two 
per  cent,  of  the  total,  while  the  percentage  of  those  recovered  in  some  asylums 
was  45  per  cent. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Sutherland  contended  for  greater  liberty  in  treating  cases  of  early 
insanity  without  certification,  having  regard  to  the  hurt  done  by  certification 
alike  to  patients  and  to  the  families  concerned.  He  urged  the  formation  of 
combinations  of  the  smaller  parishes  in  order  to  carry  out  the  boarding-out 
system  more  effectively,  by  the  appointment  of  an  official,  whose  sole  duty  it 
would  be  to  find  homes  and  guardians.  He  approved  of  licensed  houses  being 
allowed  to  receive  three  or  four  patients,  on  the  ground  that  guardians  who 
devote  their  whole  to  their  charges  would  thus  be  able  to  make  a profit  com- 
mensurate with  their  services.  He  said  that,  judging  from  his  own  experience, 
the  Canon’s  unfavourable  comments  could  not  possibly  apply  to  more  than  a 
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very  few  of  all  the  guardians  in  Scotland ; and  he  pointed  out  that  his  observa- 
tions on  the  recovery  rate  disclosed  an  entire  misapprehension  of  the  meaning 
and  intention  of  boarding-out,  as  patients  so  disposed  of  require  as  a pre- 
liminary to  be  certified  to  be  not  amenable  to  curative  treatment. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Dr.  Marie  and  Dr.  Deperon. 

Dr.  A.  R.  Turnbull  approved  heartily  of  boarding-out  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Asylum  Superintendent,  maintained  that  Canon  O’Reilly’s  state- 
ment of  the  way  in  which  the  guardians  generally  do  their  work  is  not  well 
founded,  and  considered  that  the  success  of  the  system  is  mainly  due  to  the 
way  in  which  it  is  organised  and  brought  under  efficient  central  supervision 
and  control. 

Dr.  Jules  Morel  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  the  system  and  of  extending  it, 
and  pointed  out  the  desirability  of  having  small  colonies  attached  to  the 
asylums,  with  the  view  of  preparing  the  patients  for  being  boarded  out. 

Mr.  T.  W.  L.  Spence  indicated  some  of  the  difficulties  which  impede  the 
extension  of  the  system  in  the  smaller  parishes,  and  thought  that  these  could 
be  overcome  by  having  a central  official,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  ascertain 
where  suitable  houses  could  be  got,  and  to  supply  that  information  through 
the  Board  to  local  authorities.  The  Board  were  already  able  to  give  such 
information  to  private  inquirers  without  evil  results,  and  he  did  not  see  why 
the  same  assistance  should  not  be  afforded  in  a more  systematic  manner  to 
parishes.  He  thought  that  could  and  should  be  done  without  relieving 
Inspectors  of  Poor  and  local  Medical  Officers  of  visiting,  applying  for  sanction, 
and  accepting  full  responsibility  for  the  character  of  the  guardians. 

Mr.  Fraser,  Inspector  of  Poor,  Inverness,  described  what  has  been  done  of 
late  years  in  his  parish  in  utilising  home  care  for  the  pauper  insane.  He  con- 
sidered the  system  to  be  both  successful  and  economical,  and  stated  that  it 
provides  for  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  patients  on  his  roll. 

The  Section  then  adjourned  for  the  day. 


Second  Meeting,  Thursday,  c)th  June  1904 

The  MASTER  OF  POLWARTH  in  the  Chair 

DISCUSSION  ON  HOME  CARE  OF  THE 
INSANE— eo/if/wt/ecf 

Dr.  Van  Deventer  described  the  system  as  carried  out  in  Holland,  and 
stated  that  the  patients  were  boarded  in  the  vicinity  of  the  asylum,  in  order  to 
secure  supervision  by  an  experienced  alienist  physician,  and  suitable  nursing. 
He  now  classes  patients  as  sociable  and  unsociable,  according  as  they  are  fit 
for  home  care  or  not. 
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Dr.  Urquhart,  in  a written  note,  argued  that  the  system  of  home  care  must 
stand  on  the  firm  ground  of  its  suitability  for  chronic  cases,  who  no  longer 
require  the  expensive  apparatus  of  asylum  control,  and  considered  it  could 
best  be  extended  on  the  line  indicated  by  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  George  Dott,  Chairman  of  Glasgow  Parish  Council,  dissociated  himself 
entirely  from  the  views  put  forward  by  Canon  O’Reilly,  so  far  as  the  experience 
of  Glasgow  Parish  in  boarding-out  was  concerned,  and  maintained  that  the 
method  of  home  care  provides  very  satisfactory  accommodation  and  treatment, 
is  economical,  and  is  applicable  to  a large  percentage  of  the  pauper  insane. 

Dr.  T.  S.  Clouston  pointed  out  that  the  removal  of  the  quiet  patients  from 
the  asylum  leaves  a larger  proportion  of  acute  and  troublesome  cases  in  the 
institution,  and  stimulates  the  hospital  character  of  the  treatment  there. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Parker  mentioned  that  there  is  some  degree  of  fallacy  in  the 
comparisons  usually  made  between  the  cost  of  patients  under  home  care  and 
in  asylums,  as  the  former  do  not  include  the  troublesome  and  destructive  cases, 
which  necessarily  increase  the  cost  in  asylums. 

The  Chairman  explained  that  in  suggesting  a combination  of  parishes  for 
boarding-out  purposes,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  work  could  be  carried  out 
on  voluntary  lines,  and  would  not  need  legislation  to  authorise  it. 

Dr.  John  Carswell  pointed  out  the  differences  in  the  kind  of  accommoda- 
tion called  for  by  the  regulations  in  the  case  of  patients  under  home  care,  and 
of  those  in  Institutions,  and  maintained  that  the  similarity  to  home  life  in 
boarding-out  is  much  more  congenial  to  many  patients  than  the  asylum 
conditions. 

Dr.  Marie  handed  in  the  following  communication  signed  by  himself. 
Dr.  Van  Deventer,  Dr.  Jules  Morel,  Dr.  Le  Roux,  Dr.  Sano,  and  Dr.  Peeters 
‘Taking  into  consideration  the  new  scientific  movement  for  the  treatment 
of  the  insane,  it  is  to  be  wished  that  every  asylum  should  have  a colony  for 
the  convalescent  cases,  and  also  for  those  who  are  thought  to  be  suitable 
for  the  boarding-out  system ; and  such  colony  should  be  under  the  charge 
of  the  alienist  physicians  connected  with  the  asylum,  as  they  only  can  judge 
of  the  suitability  of  the  patients  and  the  guardians.’ 

A motion  that  the  Section  should  express  its  approval  of  the  Lunacy  Bill 
for  England  which  is  now  before  Parliament  was  submitted  by  Dr.  Sutherland, 
and  seconded  by  Dr.  G.  E.  Shuttleworth ; but  after  discussion,  in  which  the 
Chairman,  Dr.  Fletcher  Beach,  Sir  John  Sibbald,  Dr.  Clouston,  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln  took  part,  the  motion  was  withdrawn. 
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DISCUSSION  ON  AFTER-CARE  OF  PATIENTS 
DISCHARGED  FROM  ASYLUMS 

Papers  on  the  subject  were  read  by  Dr.  Carlyle  Johnstone  (p.  329  of 
Transactions'),  and  by  Dr.  Marie  (French  Papers,  p,  i).  A paper  on  the  sub- 
ject was  also  read  by  Madame  Marie. 

In  the  discussion  on  these  papers,  Dr.  Jules  Morel,  Belgium,  said  that 
societies  for  after-care  should  be  more  generally  established,  and  their 
operations  should  be  of  wider  scope.  He  thought  that  an  International  Com- 
mittee should  be  appointed  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Van  Deventer  described 
the  arrangements  for  after-care  of  patients  discharged  from  asylums  in  the 
Netherlands. 

Dr.  Shuttleworth  referred  to  the  action  of  the  After-Care  Association  in 
England.  Though  possessed  only  of  limited  funds,  it  does  much  good  work 
in  sending  necessitous  patients  after  discharge  from  asylums  to  convalescent 
homes,  in  securing  more  healthy  house  surroundings  for  them  than  can  be  got 
in  their  own  homes,  and  sometimes  in  training  them  to  domestic  or  other 
suitable  work  to  fit  them  for  earning  their  own  support  afterwards. 

Dr.  Clouston  regretted  that  in  Scotland  the  after-care  of  pauper  patients 
had  received  very  little  attention,  and  was  in  fact  not  organised  at  all.  In 
that  matter  Scotland  was  behind  England,  Belgium,  and  France.  In  the 
urban  parishes  there  would  be  more  difficulty  than  in  rural  districts  in  carry- 
ing out  after-care  under  probationary  discharge  on  the  lines  indicated  by 
Dr.  Johnstone. 

Dr.  Girvan,  Maybole,  mentioned  that  in  his  district  the  after-care  of  pauper 
patients  had  been  carried  out  for  many  years  past,  and  had  produced  good 
results,  some  of  the  patients  having  acted  as  farm  servants  for  thirty-five  years 
without  having  to  return  to  the  asylum. 

Dr.  Turnbull  pointed  out  that,  as  originally  entered  on  the  programme,  the 
subject  of  discussion  was  the  after-care  of  friendless  patients  discharged  from 
asylums.  About  80  per  cent,  of  the  patients  in  Scottish  asylums  were  on  the 
pauper  roll ; but  it  was  well-known  that  in  a large  proportion  the  pauperism 
was  due  solely  to  the  lunacy.  As  soon  as  the  insanity  was  relieved  so  far  as  to 
allow  of  discharge  from  the  asylum,  the  patients  naturally  returned  to  their  own 
home  circle,  to  that  home  relief  which  the  present  Congress  advocated,  and  so 
did  not  require  special  arrangements  to  be  made  for  helping  them.  At  the 
same  time  Dr.  Johnstone’s  very  valuable  paper  had  shown  them  the  advantage 
of  probationary  discharge  as  a means  of  securing  after-care  for  friendless  or 
necessitous  cases  in  a way  which  many  of  them  had  previously  not  realised. 

Dr.  Van  Deventer  suggested  that  the  meeting  should  express  the  opinion 
that  the  societies  engaged  in  after-care  work  should  publish  every  year  a 
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report  of  their  work  and  progress,  these  reports  to  be  exchanged  among  the 
different  societies. 

The  Section  then  adjourned  for  the  day. 


Third  Meeting,  Friday,  \oth  June  1904 

The  master  OF  POLWARTH,  in  the  Chair 

DISCUSSION  ON  EPILEPTIC  COLONIES 

The  Chairman  made  the  following  introductory  remarks : — ‘ Ladies  and 
Gentlemen, — We  take  up  to-day  another  branch  of  our  subject,  which  is  of 
wider  application  than  those  we  have  discussed  hitherto.  Up  till  now  the 
subjects  we  have  discussed  in  this  section  have  been  entirely  those  which, 
as  I said,  are  connected  with  lunacy  administration  in  this  or  any  other 
country  and  dealt  only  with  those  who  can  be  or  are  certified  as  insane. 
To-day  we  go  a step  somewhat  further  and  take  in  a wider  class,  for 
while  we  have  in  our  asylums  many  who  are  epileptic,  the  discussion  to-day 
may  deal  with  many  others  who  are  afflicted  with  that  terrible  illness,  but  are 
yet  not,  so  far  at  all  events,  certifiable,  and  therefore  we  embrace  rather  a 
wider  field.  With  reference  to  what  we  have  discussed  on  the  two  previous 
days,  it  has  been  said,  at  all  events  by  some,  that  Scotland  was  in  certain 
respects  ahead  of  other  countries  in  dealing  with  the  insane,  but  I very  much 
fear  that  in  regard  to  what  is  done  for  epileptics  we  can  make  no  such  claim 
in  Scotland.  Fortunately  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  proportionate 
number  of  epileptics  in  Scotland  is  not  so  great  as  it  is  in  some  other  countries, 
but  all  the  same  there  are  a very  considerable  number  for  whom  I fear  we 
cannot  claim  to  have  done  very  much.  We  shall  therefore  listen  with  all  the 
greater  interest  to  the  papers  which  are  to  be  presented  to  us  to-day,  and  I 
hope  we  shall  have  an  interesting  discussion.  In  addition  to  those  whose 
names  are  upon  the  paper,  we  have  to-day  the  Reverend  Mr.  Brooks,  the  head 
of  a home  for  epileptic  children  at  Lingfield,  and  he  has  kindly  promised  to 
give  his  experience. 

Papers  on  the  subject  were  read  by  Dr.  Milson  Rhodes  (p.  334  of  Trans- 
actions), Dr.  Fletcher  Beach  (p.  337),  Dr.  Donald  Fraser  (p.  342),  Dr.  Jules 
Voisin  (French  Papers,  p.  186),  and  Dr.  Van  Deventer  (French  Papers,  p.  195). 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Brooks,  Lingfield,  Surrey,  described  the  methods  pursued  at  the 
home  there  for  epileptic  children,  containing  70  inmates  (p.  214).  Their  lines 
were  fresh  air,  regular  hours,  lots  of  sleep,  no  drugs,  special  diet,  and  constant 
employment.  They  had  no  medical  supervision,  and  quite  a number  of  their 
cases  outgrow  their  epilepsy.  Boys  and  girls  played  together  up  to  twelve  or 
fourteen.  He  did  not  regard  large  numbers  as  economical,  and  thought  that 
150  for  teaching  and  feeding  is  more  economical  than  500. 
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The  Chairman  gave  an  appreciation  of  the  work  at  Bielefeld  Colony.  He 
urged  that  in  making  comparisons,  the  entirely  different  hours  and  style  of 
feeding  in  Germany  should  be  borne  in  mind,  as  well  as  their  different  habits. 
Bielefeld  grew  to  be  what  it  is  much  as  Mr.  Quarrier’s  work  has  grown,  and  is 
centred  in  purely  religious  convictions.  Bielefeld  presents  a gradually  growing 
agglomeration  of  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  needy — a series  of  family 
homes.  The  care  of  the  sick  and  afflicted  has  there  a religious  motive,  and  is 
carried  out  by  a brotherhood  or  sisterhood  who  live  with  their  patients  and 
eat  and  work  with  them.  The  staff  get  little  pay,  but  their  wants  are  secure 
for  life.  The  spirit  of  the  place  makes  for  effectiveness,  and  living  amongst 
their  patients,  the  guardians  have  great  influence  with  them. 

Prof.  Reid,  Glasgow,  made  an  appeal  for  funds  for  the  proposed  Bridge 
of  Weir  Epileptic  Colony,  pointing  out  the  great  need  for  and  the  absence  of 
any  provision  for  epileptics  in  Scotland. 

Dr.  Cunyngham  Brown  spoke  of  the]  low  death-rate  in  pri.son,  even  among 
the  weak-minded  and  epileptic.  He  referred  to  the  urgent  need  for  state 
provision  for  the  weak-minded  and  epileptic  as  irresponsible  persons,  so  as  to 
save  them  from  the  cruelty  of  punishment. 

Dr.  Marie  suggested  that  the  Congress  should  appoint  a committee  to 
report  on  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  epilepsy. 

Dr.  Edwin  Bramwell  referred  to  the  great  absence  of  opportunity  of  placing 
sane  epileptics  in  reasonably  suitable  surroundings. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Maclay  showed  and  explained  the  plan  of  a cottage  for  Bridge  of 
Weir  Epileptic  Colony. 

Dr.  Shuttleworth  urged  the  need  for  provision  for  teaching  epileptic  children 
who  are  not  fit  to  attend  ordinary  schools,  which  for  the  worse  cases  would 
best  be  obtained  in  Colonies  for  the  special  purpose. 

The  Chairman  closed  the  meetings  of  the  Section  by  thanking  the  foreign 
delegates  for  their  presence  and  help. 

General  Meeting — Friday,  loth  June  1904  (Sections  I.  and  V.) 


DISCUSSION  ON  THE  HOME  CARE  OF  MENTALLY 
DEFECTIVE  AND  BACKWARD  CHILDREN 

Papers  on  the  subject  were  read  by  Dr.  Fletcher  Beach,  Physician  to  the 
West  End  Hospital  for  Nervous  Diseases,  London  (p.  348  of  Transactions) ; 
Miss  Mary  Dendy,  Joint  Secretary  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Society  for 
the  Permanent  Care  of  the  Feeble-Minded  (p.  376) ; and  by  Dr.  John  Thomson, 
M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Sick  Children’s  Hospital,  Edinburgh  (p.  383). 

Dr.  Henry  Ashby,  Physician  to  the  General  Hospital  for  Sick  Children, 
Manchester,  who  opened  the  discussion,  described  the  class  of  children  treated 
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in  their  special  schools  for  the  weak-minded.  The  place  for  these  children 
was  not  the  day  school,  but  a home  for  life  in  which  they  could  be  made  happy, 
and  they  should  approach  the  subject  from  above  and  not  from  below. 

Dr,  Carswell,  Certifying  Physician  in  Lunacy  to  the  Parish  Council  of 
Glasgow,  spoke  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  engaged  in  examining  children  to 
decide  as  to  whether  they  should  be  sent  to  the  special  schools  which  they  had 
in  the  city.  In  Scotland  there  was  no  difficulty  in  getting  imbecile  children 
educated  in  a special  institution,  and  so  far  as  his  experience  went  the  Glasgow 
Parish  Council  parted  with  no  child,  after  it  had  grown  up,  without  special  care. 
His  belief  was  that  the  adolescent  who  showed  criminal  deficiences  was  a 
person  who  was  psychologically  abnormal,  and  he  would  not  have  them  take  it, 
even  on  the  high  authority  of  Miss  Dendy,  that  by  caring  for  the  child  who 
presented  evidence  of  mental  deficiency  they  would  get  at  the  bulk  of  the  cases 
of  adolescent  failures  who  became  criminals  and  lunatics.  In  the  majority  of 
these  cases  there  was  no  physical  stigmata  indicating  degeneracy.  Let 
them  go  on  with  the  ameliorating  efforts  that  were  now  being  made,  and  out 
of  them  would  undoubtedly  emerge  a clearer  perception  of  public  duty,  and 
a clearer  light  would  be  shed  on  those  inimical  forces  which  were  so  per- 
plexing to  their  sanitary  methods  and  to  their  scientists. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Sutherland,  Deputy  Commissioner  in  Lunacy,  said  the  question 
they  had  to  discuss  was  how  these  defective  and  imbecile  children  were  to  be 
properly  cared  for.  No  one  grudged  the  expenditure  in  connection  with 
schools  for  children  with  defective  mind,  and  we  had  at  Larbert  and  Baldovan 
excellent  training  schools  for  imbecile  children,  but  he  would  point  out  that 
there  were  in  Scotland  1300  imbeciles,  children  and  adults,  boarded  out  in 
private  houses  without  any  disastrous  consequences,  and  he  knew  of  no 
institution  where  they  could  be  better  treated  than  in  these  homes.  He  knew 
of  many  feeble-minded  children  whose  capacity  for  usefulness  could  be  as 
well-developed  under  the  care  of  a capable  Scottish  housewife,  with  proper 
local  and  central  inspection,  as  in  any  institution.  He  therefore  hoped  they 
would  set  their  faces  against  the  idea  that  had  been  brought  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Border  that  they  should  at  once  proceed  to  build  institutions  for 
the  permanent  care  of  all  imbeciles. 

The  Chairman  pointed  out  that  Dr.  Sutherland’s  remarks  referred  to  those 
imbeciles  who  were  certifiable  as  of  unsound  mind. 

Dr.  Marie,  Paris,  who  spoke  in  French,  expressed  the  wish  that  an  inter- 
national group  of  study  should  be  constituted  for  the  solution  of  questions 
of  relief  to  foreigners  in  various  countries ; that  there  should  be  treaties  of 
reciprocal  relief  in  favour  of  expatriated  individuals,  and  complimentary  legis- 
lation in  diplomatic  measures  might  be  the  result. 

The  Chairman  conveyed  Congress  to  Dr.  Marie  and  their 

other  friends  from  abroad  f i them  with  their  presence  and 

given  so  much  help  to  the  di 
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